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kathiawAr. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Ka'thia'wa'r,  as  peninsular  Gujardt  is  now  called,  lies  on  tho 
west  coast  of  India  between  20°  40'  and  23°  25'  north  latitude  and 
C9°  5'  and  72°  20'  east  longitude.1  Tho  peninsula  has  an 
area  of  about  23,500  square  miles,  a population,  according  to  the 
1881  census,  of  about  2,500,000,  and  an  estimated  yearly  revenue  of 
11,530,000  (Rs.  1,53,00,000).  Of  these  totals  about  1320  miles  of 
area,  100,000  people,  and  £26,600  of  revenue  belong  to  the  Gogha 
and  Dhandhuka  sub-divisions  of  Ahmadabad ; about  sevon  miles  of 
area,  lUf800  people,  and  £3800  of  revenue  belong  to  the  Portuguese 
island  of  Diu;  and  about  1320  miles  of  area,  148,000  people, 
and  £10,900  of  revenue  belong  to  His  Highness  the  Gaikw&r's 
possessions* *  There  remain,  for  the  territory  which  forms  tho  Political 
Ageucy  of  Kathiawar  about  20,880  miles  of  area,  2,180,000  people, 
and  £1,488,700  of  revenue.* 

Kdthidwdr  is  a Bquare  peninsula  standing  boldly  out  into  the 
Arabian  sea  between  the  smaller  projection  of  Cutch  and  the 
straight  line  of  the  Gujardt  coast.  Its  physical  features  suggest 
that  it  may  once  have  been  an  island  or  a group  of  islands  of  volcanio 
origin.  Half  way  along  its  northern  border  stretches  a flat  desqrt 
railed  the  Ran,  which  in  the  rainy  season  becomes  a shallow  lake 
and  in  tho  dry  season  is  bare  of  vegetation  and  studded  with 
deposits  of  salt.  Between  Kdthidwdr  and  the  Gujardt  mainland  a 
lK>lt  uf  saJhLlandi  with  occasional  marshes  and  shown  that  It 

onotTm^acSunol  joined  the  Ran~with  lEo  gulf  of  Cambay,  and 
that  tho  whole  nortnern  margin  of  Kdthidwdr,  from  the  gulf  of  Catch 
to  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  was  once  washed  by  tho  sea.  The  silt  of  tho 
old  eastern  brunch  of  tho  Iudus,  of  the  Luni,  the  Bands,  the  Saras vati, 
thoRuprttjaud  the  Sdbarmati, has  gradually  filled  the  shallow  sea  bed 
into  which  it  fell,  and  has  joined  north-east  Kdthidwdr  with  the  main- 
land Except  this  alluvial  tract,  thesurface  of  Kdthidwdr  is  everywhere 
u adulating  or  broken  into  hills.  Tho  highest  eminences  lie  in  an 
arc  across  the  sonth  of  the  peninsula,  the  loftiest  summits  from  west 


1 The  latitude*  and  longitudes  Are  taken  from  tho  Index  Chart  of  tho  Croat 
Trico%o®rtrir»l  Survey  of  India. 

1 Of  tli  we  dr  tail*  tho  area  and  population  figures  arc  i airly  accurate.  The  revenue 

£gu/m  are  rough  estimates. 

• 013-1 
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to  east  being  tho  Bard  A*  which  reach  2000  feet,  the  Os  him 
near  DhorAji,  tho  GirnAr  at  JunAgad  8660  feet  above  the 
the  summit*  of  the  Gir  from  1500  to  2100  feet,  and  Shatroa 
1977  feet.  North  of  this  arc  of  hills  is  a rough  tract,  lying  t 
•oath-west  to  north-cast,  tho  highest  summits  iu  which  do  not 
more  than  700  or  800  feet  above  the  sea.  These  hills  fall  a 
towards  tho  north,  the  last  conspicuous  eminence  being  an  isoi 
hill  at  Chotila  1173  feet  high.  North  and  east  of  Cbotila  a 
rolling  plain,  merging  gradually  into  tho  Ran  on  the  north  and 
Nnl  on  the  east,  contains  only  one  range  of  importance  the  MAnd 
hills  about  800  feet  high.  The  highest  table  land  in  the  peninsul 
in  tho  centre,  from  which  rivers  run  towards  every  side.  The  sur 
rocks  are  limestone  in  the  south  and  sandstone  in  the  north,  botJ 
good  quality  for  building.  The  higher  hills  such  A9  the  GirnAr 
granite ; the  lower  hills,  trap  and  basalt.  Curious  straight  dykr 
basalt,  from  fifty  to  a hundred  foot  high  and  many  miles  long, 
common  in  the  centre  and  south-east  of  the  province.  In  the  ol 
parts  of  KAthiAwAr  the  rock  is  near  the  surface  and  water  is  sv 
and  abundant. 

The  isolated  position  of  KAthiAwAr  did  not  seclude  it  from 

f eneral  history  of  India  nor  protect  it  against  attacks  from  with 
t appears  to  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  early  Hi 
dynasties  and  to  have  suffered  invasion  and  conquest  by 


latter  of  whom,  as  represented  by  the  Peshwa  and  the  GailcwA 
most  of  the  chiefs  became  tributary.  Hero  may  also  bo  mentiout 
the  incursion  of  the  K A t his,  a tribe  who  came  apparently  from  t h 
north-west  and  established  themselves  by  force  of  arms  in  tli 
centre  of  KAthiAwar,  on  lands  which  they  wrested  from  tli 
landholders,  or,  on  the  decay  of  the  Empire,  from  the  Muhammad* 
government.  Tho  rest  of  the  history  of  KAthiAwAr  is  made  o 
of  the  conquests,  vicissitudes,  feuds,  and  alliances  of  the  chief! 
mostly  Rajputs,  who  have  inhabited  the  country  from  a remot 
date.  That,  until  very  recent  times,  there  was  little  security  t 
life  and  property,  is  shown  by  the  bastions  and  curtains  wind 
surround  all  the  large  towns  and  even  many  of  the  village* 
especially  in  the  Bouth.  To  this  day  too  can  be  seen  in  nTao; 
villages  a solitary  masonry  tower  where  watch  was  constantly  kepi 
and  from  which  an  alarm  was  sounded  directly  a roving  ban* 
of  marauders  waa  seen  in  the  distauce.  On  bearing  the  cautiui 
the  cattle  were  hastily  driven  from  pasture,  and  the  inhabitant 
prepared  for  defence.  Most  of  these  towers  are  still  in  goo< 
condition,  but  some  are  ruined.  They  sometimes  stand  in  a plait 
the  solitary  remnant  of  a once  prosperous  village.  Since,  in  1808 
the  British  Government  mediated  to  protect  the  KathiAwAr  chief 
from  the  MarathAs  and  from  each  other  and  to  guarantee  right 
of  property  as  they  then  stood,  peace  and  order  have  given  th 
opportunity  for  a great  increase  of  prosperity.  Land  has  acquired 
new  value.  Largo  areas  of  waste  and  bush  have  disappeared  befort 
the  plough,  and  the  long  tract  of  woodland  known  as  the  Gir,  anc 
stretching  from  near  Mendarda  to  Pallfana,  is  the  last  remnant  o 
the  ancient  forest. 
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The  landlords*  rights  in  Kdthidwdr  are  held  by  the  ruling  races 
who  are  the  families  of  former  or  existing  chiefs  mostly  Rajputs,  but 
including  a few  Muhammadan  families  and  the  Kdthi  communities. 
The  tenants  are  Kanbis,  Kolis,  and  other  miscellaneous  tribes. 
The  tenants  have  no  large  or  well  defined  rights,  and  the 
village  system  of  India,  if  it  ever  prevailed,  is  not  now  maintained 
iu  its  usual  strength.  Yet  the  agricultural  population  is  fairly 
prosperous  as  it  is  nowhere  dense,  and  cultivates  a soil  of  tolerablo 
fertility,  while  the  chiefs  protect  their  tenantry  from  any  stringent 
action  of  their  civil  courts.  The  staple  of  the  province  is  cotton 
which  is  produced  of  good  quality  along  with  other  rich  produce  in 
the  south-eastern,  north-eastern  and  central  districts,  and  alternately 
with  food  grains  in  the  north-western.  The  alluvial  plain 
between  the  Ran  and  the  gulf  of  Cambay  produces  wheat. 
The  cotton  is  purchased  by  local  trailers  and  by  the  agents  of 
merchants  iu  Bombay,  and  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from 
the  ports  established  on  the  creeks  and  estuaries  which  are  found  in 
most  of  the  maritime  states.  The  province  is  enriched  by  the  price 
paid  for  its  extensive  exports,  and  the  numerous  petty  courts  of  the 
chiefs  furnish  a great  demand  for  home-grown  commodities  and 
for  skilled  labour.  The  facilities  for  export  by  sea  are  not  yet 
fully  developed,  but  the  Central  India  railway  has  penetrated 
Kathiawar  from  the  north-east  and  is  prolonged  through  the  heart 
of  the  peninsula  by  a railway  owned  by  two  of  the  principal  states. 
Cush  rents  have  been  substituted  in  some  of  the  leading  states  for 
rent  in  kind,  and  the  agricultural  population  have  thus  been  placed 
in  a position  to  profit  by  the  increasing  activity  of  trade.  The  least 
improvable  class,  the  most  impecunious  and  the  least  intelligent, 
are  the  petty  landlords  known  as  Gardsids,  the  remote  descendants 
of  the  ruling  families,  who  are  too  poor  and  too  ignorant  to  welcome 
salutary  reforms.  The  above  are  the  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion in  all  parts  of  Kathiawdr,  whether  the  ruling  class  be  Jhdla, 
Gobi  I or  Jddeja  Rdjputs,  Musalmdns,  or  Kdthis.1 

The  province  is  bounded  on  tbe  south  and  south-west  by  the 
Arabian  sea,  on  the  north-west  by  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  From  the  apex  of  these  two  golfs, 
the  Hans  of  Cutch  and  Cambay,  waste  tracts  half  salt  morass  half 
windy  desert,  stretch  inland  towards  each  other  and  complete  the 
isolation  of  Kdthidwdr,  except  one  narrow  neck  which  connects  it  on 
tbo  north-east  with  the  mainland  of  Gnjardt. 

The  old  or  popular  division  of  tho  province  is  into  ten  districts, 
JbAMvid  in  the  north-east,  Machhukdntha  in  tho  north,  Hdldr  in 
the  north-west,  Okhdmandal  in  the  west,  Barda  in  the  south-west, 
Surnth  am]  Bdbridvdd  in  tho  south,  Gobilvdd  in  the  south-east, 
Undnarvaiya  in  the  east,  and  Kdthidwdr  in  tho  centre. 

JnAyJrlnin  the  north,  with  an  area  which  may  approximately  be 
ffiven  as  4392  square  miles,  takes  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  Jhdla 
Knjputs  who  own  the  principal  ostates.  It  includes  various  sub- 


1 The  Honourable  J.  B.  Poile,  C.S.L 
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of  tho  Noli  river  immediately  to  the  south  of  theGhed  ; the  NAgher,1 
a narrow  strip  stretching  along  the  coast  from  MAdhavpur  to  the 
frontiers  of  BAbriAvAd  ; and  the  Gir.  an  extensive  tract  of  hill  and 
for e6 1 in  the  interior  of  tho  division. 

BA. pa  ftiA vlp,  a small  district  of  about  500  square  miles,  lies  on  the 
coast  fjotween  Sorath  and  Gohil  vAd.  It  takes  its  name  from  tho 
BAbariAs,  clan  originally  settled  near  ThAn,  whence  they  were 
driven  by  the  Kathi  immigration.  Besides  numerous  petty  states 
held  nder  complicated  tenures,  this  district  includes  the  Janjira 
Habshis’  possession  of  Jdfarabad.  It  is  now  absorbed  in  Sorath. 

GohilvAd  takes  its  name  from  the  Gohil  Rajputs  who  own  tho 
greater  part  of  it.  It  lies  along  the  gulf  of  Camba}r,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  4208  square  mile9.  In  addition  to  tho  Gohil  states 
of  BhAvuagar.  PAlitAna,  LAthi,  and  Yala.  it  comprises  the  Gogh  a 
sub-division  of  Alim  >aaa  ■ar  he  DAmnagar  sub-division  of 
Baroda  which  was  acquired  by  DamAji  GAltwAr  troin  Lathi  when  he 
married  the  chiefs  daughter. 

UypSARVAiYA,  now  absorbed  in  Gohilvad,  is  the  smallest  of  all 
tho  sub-divisions,  with  an  area  of  about  100  square  miles.  It 
t (inches  the  gulf  of  Cambay  on  the  east,  and  stretching  back  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Shatrunji,  is  surrounded  inland  by  tho 
districts  of  GohilvAd. 


KAtiiiAwab,  or  the  KAthis*  land,  occupies  the  centre  of  tho  pro- 
vince, ami  Kias  au  area  of  about  4000  square  miles.  The  south-western 
j*art  uf  this  division  is  occupied  by  the  state  of  Jet  pur  under  VAla 
KAthis.  In  the  remaining  portion  are  the  sub-divisions  of  Vasavad 
belonging  to  a family  of  DesAis,  KhArAp&t,  Alag-DhAnAuf7~and 
Kamila.  It  also  contains  tho  miiior  holdings  of' Chofila  and 
AmincTpur  of  tho  Klidchar  KAthis,  SudAmra,  and  DhUudalpur  of 
the  Kl  havad  KAthis,  and  tho  sub-dfvlsidns  of  AmreH?  Dh'Ari.  and 
DhAutarvAd  which  wore  acquired  by  Baroda  from  tlie  Nawab  of 
JunAgad  and  neighbouring  KAthi  landholders  during  the  famine  of 
1812.  It  is  now  absorbed  in  Sorath. 


Tbe  lands  included  in  these  ten  districts  fall  into  three  classes  : 
Territories  under  Ahmadabad  comprising  the  sub-divisions  of  Dhan- 
dhuka  in  JhAlAvAd  and  of  Gogka  in  GohilvAd;  territories  under 
independent  governments  comprising  the  Portuguese  settlement 
of  l)iu  and  the  possessions  of  His  Highness  tho  GAikwArof  Baroda, 
namely  the  district  of  OkhAm&ndai,  and  the  sub-divisions  of  Amrcli, 
DhAri  aud  DhAntarvAd  in  KAthiAwAr,  KodinAr  in  Sorath,  and  DAm- 
ungnr  in  GohilvAd ; one  hundred  and  mnety-threo  estates  of  local 
ckivfi  and  jandowuers,  which  embrace  all  the  remaining  lands  of 


1 Ar  tiling  to  MacMurdo  (Trnn*»,  Bom.  Lit.  8oc.  I.  2S4).  this  tract  took  its  uamo 
Irmn  it*  origin ml  txwscwsors  the  Na^mr  Rajputs.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  people  nro 
m**nt.  A Nig  dynasty  rnlcd  at  Ksrwar  ami  (iwilior  in  ancient  times,  hut  there  U 
m **  k)ukh  to  connect  them  with  Kithiiwir.  NAgAa  are  also  mentioned  as  au 
aboriginal  tribv  inhabiting  Quiarit  (Ind.  Ant.  IV.  197)*  NAghcr  is  a strip  on  tho  hca 
court  t to  (tied  lately  following  the  t»hed  laud*  of  I'orhnndnr  and  JunAgod  and  roughly 
ek^rtuls  from  Chorvitd  to  Jiuambad.  It  b really  NAgheror  not  Gher  aud  has  nothing 
lo  do  with  tbv  Oir.  Colonel  J,  W.  Watson. 
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the  peninsula,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Political  Agent  at 
Rajkot* 

The  proprietors  of  these  193  estates  vary  from  the  Jam  of 
Naraziafrar,  the  lord  of  3800  square  miles  with  a population  of  about 
$00,0 00  and  a yearly  revenue  of  £280,000  (Rs.  28,00,000),  to  the 
holder  of  the  fraction  of  a village,  little  more  than  a peasant, 
who  xs  nftra  hard  pressed  to  furnish  his  share  of  tribute.  In  1863 
the  body  of  chieftains  was  distributed  among  seven  classes  with 
functions  and  privileges  varying  from  full  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  powers  little  more  than  nominal.  Some  idea  of  the 
distribution  of  the  work  of  administering  Kathiawar  may  be  formed 
by  arranging  the  estates  of  the  seven  classes  of  chiefs  under  three 
grwupiu  in  the  first  group  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
management  it  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs;  in  the  second  group 
the  management  is  shared  between  the  chiefs  and  the  Political 
Agent  and  his  assistants ; in  the  third  group  the  burden  of 
administration  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  political  officers.  The 
first  group  with  a total  area  of  14,810  square  miles  a population 
id  l ,653,000  and  a vearly  revenue  of  £9/5,505  (Rs.  97,55,050), 
includes  the  territories  of  thirteen  chiefs,  four  of  the  first  aud 
nine  of  the  second  grade  who  have  full  civil  and  criminal  powers, 
anti  whose  management  is,  under  ordinary  circumstance^,  neither 
supplemented  nor  directly  controlled  by  the  Political  Agent.  The 
aeoottd  group,  with  a total  area  of  3445  square  miles  a population 
of  402,940  and  a yearly  revenue  of  £211,891  (Rs.  21,18,910), 
includes  the  territory  of  t wen ty- five  chiefs,  seven  of  the  third, 
seven  of  the  fourth,  nine  of  the  fifth  and  two  of  the  sixth  grade 
invested  with  something  less  than  full  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
whose  powers  are  supplemented  by  those  of  the  Political  Agent. 
The  third  group  with  a total  area  of  2625  square  miles  a population 
of  264,689  and  a yearly  revenue  of  £130,640  (Rs.  13,06,400), 
includes  the  territories  of  155  petty  chiefs  of  the  sixth  seventh  and 
non-jurisdictioual  grades  under  the  thdna  circles  or  whose  powers  of 
administering  police  and  justice  have  almost  entirely  been  transferred 
to  the  political  officers. 

For  purposes  of  general  supervision  and  control  tho  province  is 
divided  into  four  districts  or  prdnU,  Jhalavad,  llalar,  Sorath,  and 
Uohilvrtd,  each  of  winch  is  partly  controlled  and  partly  managed  by 
a political  assistant.  Jhalavad  in  the  north-east,  with  an  area  of  4392 
square  miles  a population  ot  419,500  and  706  villages,  comprises  the 
first  class  state  of  Dhr&ugadm,  the  second  class  states  of  VYinkdner, 
Liinbdi  and  Wadhwdn,  the  third  class  states  of  Lakhtar,  Saela,  and 
Chuda,  the  fourth  class  states  of  Muli  aud  Bajdna,  the  fifth  class 
states  of  PiUdi  and  Vanod,  and  fifty -three  estates  under  tho  charge 
of  officers  called  thdndars K Hrilar,  to  the  north-west  and 

centre  of  tho  peninsula,  with  an  area  of  about  7060  square 
miles  a population  of  649,200  aud  1229  villages,  comprises  the 
first  class  state  of  Navdnagar,  the  second  class  states  of  Morvi, 
Dhrol,  R&jkot  and  Goudal,  the  fourth  class  states  ot  Kotra,  Virpur 


1 A iii»t  of  tho  estates  under  thdmUir*  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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ix  fftr— * t-Twx  twit  : %rw?r,  from  thr  arid  sandy  tracts  of 
Gkh&msjink  xl  ^ ud  Jiiiiarid  its  the  east  covered  with 
aotd  Part  bushes,  to  tbe  forests  of  the  Gir,  where 
jcranaw  seism*  flow  ikrcmrh  rmmantin  glade*  ; from  the  desolate 
wans*  of  the  Bam  as  the  *okz ih-wastera  seaboard  where  throughout 
the  rmr  *2ut£r  and  green  field*  delight  the  eye  ; frem  the 

mh^dbarcwd  ptaxns  <f  thf  rasa  and  west,  dwrdate  and  waterless  in  the 
bet  anaaTp.  ac  the  nri  aeahcasd  rracts  where  water-wheels  creak  the 
hrra.Tsir  day  and  I irnur  Tillages  nestle  among  gardens  and  brakes 
of  m^**rcatxr  „ and  fra za  the  ever  sterile  hiHi  of  Hfilar  and  Jhildvid 
to  the  kety  *ph»i*red  path  cl  the  Gimar  towering  over  the  wooded 


into  frier  seetkros,  seventy  miles  from 
roati.,  eighty  miles  from  Gopndth  to 
sandal,  and  120  from  Okhamandal 
h.  The  seventy  miles  from  Amli  at 
r to  Gopnath  is  partly  a low  inoddy 
es.  and  partly  sandy  and  rocky.  ^Tba 
j Din  Load  present  a succession  of 
times  hollowed  by  the  sea  into  caverns, 
saigalariy  pleasing.  Bold  headlands 
[ue  towns  succeed  each  other,  the  sen 
ais  and  heavy  laden  cotton  craft,  and 
t of  white  breakers  appear  deep  green 
sancs  are  views  of  rolling  plains  and 
> one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from 
a dal  is  generally  fiat  and  fringed  with 
1U.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Catch  is 
*f>  and  muddy  foreshore  fringed  with 
often  trftnsformed'hy  the  mirage  into 
stle,  shady  groves,  and  still  lakes. 


The  coast  line,  whether  muddy  foreshore,  cliffs,  or  sand  hills,  is 
broken  at  intervals  by  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  creeks,  through 
which,  especially  in  the  Ghed  districts  uf  the  south,  the  sea  gains 
access  to  a chain  of  salt  wastes  covered  In  parts  with  mangrove 
boshes. 


Behind  the  salt  wastes,  lies  a belt  of  fiat  cultivated  country. 
In*  arts,  as  in  the  south-west  and  south,  i i holds  fresh  water  and 
is  of  great  fertility.  Moistened  by  the  sea  dews  from  the 
south  and  enriched  by  the  drainage  from  the  greater  and  lesser 
Gir  which  bound  it  on  the  north,  this  strip  of  country  called  the 
y&gher,  highly  cultivated,  dotted  with  groves  of  shady  trees, 
and  with  many  rich  watered  fields,  is  one  of  the  most  favoured 
parts  of  the  province.  Unlike  the  Ndgher,  most  of  the  country 
near  the  coast  is  charged  with  salt,  and  after  the  early  crops  have 
been  harvested,  its  hedgeless  fields  and  bare  treeless  stretches  are 
in  the  highest  degree  monotonous  and  uninteresting.  I a many 
parts,  especially  along  the  north-east  frontier,  the  salt  rises  to  the 
surface  and  covers  large  areas  with  a white  crust;  while  in  JhdUvad 
and  the  Bhal,  as  the  hot  weather  advances,  wells  and  streams 


I 
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salt,  and  the  people  are  driven  to  the  village  ponds  for  a scanty 
■apply  of  bad  water.  In  the  BbAl  land  along  the  north-east, 
during  the  rainy  season  (Jane -October),  the  country  is  under  water 
and  between  the  low  island  village  sites  communication  is  cut  off 
except  by  boat  In  the  cold  weather  (November- February)  the  BhAl 
is  covered  with  miles  of  unbroken  wheat  fields.  The  harvest 
(Febmary- March)  is  a time  of  life  and  activity.  But  when  the  crop 
in  housed,  this  black  level  tract,  open  to  a burning  sun  and  swept  by 
hot  winds  and  clouds  of  salt  dust,  is  a region  to  be  shunned  almost 
as  carefully  as  the  neighbouring  Ran.  Beyond  these  coast  tracts 
the  country  is  a rolling  plain  watered  by  numerous  streams  and 
broken  by  groups  and  ranges  of  hills. 

Most  Kathiawar  hills  belong  to  one  of  two  systems,  which,  running 
north-east  and  south-west,  form  irregular  chains,  crossing  the  country 
in  nearly  parallel  lines. 

Of  these  the  northern  series  begins  with  some  wild-looking  barren 
hills,  which  rise  near  the  centre  or  the  province  a little  to  the  east  of 
the  town  of  Kotra  (Pitha),  and  stretch  northward  in  worn  masses  or 
narrow  ridges,  until,  about  the  centre  of  the  chain  near  the  towns  of 
Anandptir  and  Bbadla,  they  form  plateaus  over  1000  feet  above  tho 
sea.  Throwing  off  branches  to  the  right  and  left  the  range  again 
narrows  into  a succession  of  rocky  heights,  which  carry  on  the 
original  direction  northward  past  VAnkAner  until  they  end  in  the 
plains  near  the  town  of  Morvi.  Of  the  two  branches  thrown  off  from 
the  central  range,  that  to  the  north  of  the  RAjkot  and  WadhwAn 
road  is  known  as  the  MAnd&v  range ; while  that  to  the  south  of  that 
foad  is  called  the  ThAngn  chain.  These  pass  respectively  the  towns 
of  TbAn  and  Chotila,  and  the  northern  branch  sinks  finally  into 
the  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  DhrAngadra  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  tho  peninsula.  The  left  branch  begins  with  stony  plateau 
and  low  barren  ridges,  and  gradually  developes  into  a succession  of 
abort  rocky  ranges,  which  lie  for  the  most  part  north  and  south  and 
follow  each  other  in  detached  groups,  represented  by  the  hills  that 
run  from  Kotharia  to  Kotra- Sangani,  the  DalAsa  hills  from  KAlAvar 
to  BhArAvadar  near  U plot  a including  those  near  LAI  pur,  and  the 
Aleck  [fills  stretching  from  DhAnk  to  KhAgasri,  each  group  growing 
in  height  as  they  stretch  towards  the  south-west,  where  the  series 
culminates  in  a bold  isolated  chain  of  hills,  known  as  the  Bar  da 
mountains,  which  run  north  and  south  nearly  parallel  to  tho  coast 
for  about  twenty  milos,  and,  with  peaks  rising  to  2000  feet,  overlook 
tho  waters  of  the  Arabian  sea  at  rorbandar. 

’ generally  the  northern  series  of  hills  is  characterised  by 
’n  their  eastern  extension  they  present  low  ridges  of  white 
sandstone,1  and  purple  green  or  grey  shales,2  through 
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mils. 


Noilhem  Series. 


1 Valuable  quarries  are  worked  in  many  parts  of  JhAlAvdd,  and  the  sandstones  of 
“ i are  famous  throughout  Gujanti. 

lahr».  being  the  only  materia]  said  to  bo  available  near  Chotila,  were  used 
t section  of  the  Hajk.it  and  Wadhwln  road,  and  the  variegated  appearance 
Led  to  the  road  by  thrir  bright  colours  was  as  curious  as  the  dust  into  which 
’ \ was  an  annoying  feature  of  tho  scene. 

.0U-* 
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which  trap*  occasionally  crop.1 * *  Towards  the  centre  large 
occupied  by  Auwb  of  basalt,  and  westward,  traps  and 
iron-clay  arc  met,  passing  again  under  beds  of  chalky 
In  parts,  the  hills  are  utterly  barren  ; in  others  they 
covered  with  patches  of  cactus  scrub  and  low  bashes,  but 
in  the  shape  of  a tree  is  seen  until,  in  the  extreme  west,  some  of  I 
moro  secluded  valleys  of  the  Barda  hills  are  filled  with  \ 
growth  of  trees  and  bamboos. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  hills  of  the  northern  series  may  be 
mentioned  Kandola,  near  ThAn,  renowned  as  the  site  of 
temple  to  the  sun  ; the  hill  of  Chotila,  a conical  mass  rising  al 
fivo  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  and  1173 
above  sea  level  ; the  Gop  hill  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
group,  famous  for  the  asceticism  practised  on  its  summit  in 
times;1  the  Alech  range  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
group,  including  the  heights  overlooking  the  ancient  cit 
Tillntilu  Pattan,  Mungi  Pattan,  or  RelievAs  Pattan,4 *  and  other 
overlooking  the  Buddhist  caves  of  Sidhsar  and  the  Jhinjhuri  ravin 
and,  lastly,  the  temple-crowned  peaks  of  the  Abhpura,  the  h 
point  of  tho  Barda  mountains,  overlooking  Ghumli  the  rained  i 
of  tho  Jothvis,  where  in  1859,  the  OkhAmandal  VAghers  in 
from  DwArka,  were  scattered  by  a force  under  Colonel  Honnen 

Beyond  tho  A loch,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Bfc 
nearly  opposite  tho  town  of  Ganod,  scarcely  to  be  included  in  < 
t lit*  northern  or  tho  southern  series,  is  the  isolated^  mass  of 
Oshftm,  a rocky  hill  about  one  thousand  feet  high,  crowhod  with 
an  did  fort  and  temple  to  Shri  MAtri  Mata,  its  summit  covered  1 
obsidian,  which  according  to  the  local  story,  is  a trace  of  the 
shed  iu  tho  PAndav  battles.6 

The  general  direction  of  tho  southern  series  of  hills  is 
to  llmt  of  tho  northern  series  or  Gir,  but  in  physical  ch 
they  differ  considerably.  Beginning  at  its  west  end,  within 
miles  of  the  coast  not  far  from  Maugrol,  and  leaving  on  the 
tin*  great  isolated  GirnAr,  which,  rising  from  an  encircling  chain 
woody  hills,  rears  its  granite  peaks  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  1 
hills  stretch  eastward  in  a chaos  of  peaks  ridges  and  outlying 
densely  clothed  with  forest,  and  yarying  in  height  from  1500 
over  2000  feet  . The  range,  which  at  first  consists  of  a few  detach 
moderately  Nixed  hills,  soon  fills  a breadth  of  nearly  thirty  mil 
and  again  narrow*  as  it  trends  eastward,  while  the  forest  gives  pi 
to  griiNN  and  low  brushwood,  until  in  the  neighbourhood  of  GAdkal 
and  Amhnldi,  a break  occurs,  and  tho  spurs  of  the  Gir  sink  into  i 
waving  plain,  crossed  by  low  stony  ridges  and  scored  by  the  1 
streams  of  the  DhAnturvar  river.  Beyond  the  DhAutarvar 

1 A specimen  of  rod  trap  iu  the  Indian  Museum  South  Kensington,  is  labelled  from 

Dhringadra. 

w Tho  sandstone  of  the  west  is  well  known  in  Bombay  under  tho  name  of  Pnrhsndxr 
•tone.  When  first  brought  to  tho  surface  it  is  soft  &ud  easily  cut,  but  hardens  oo 

exposure  and  becomes  a useful  building  stone. 

■ Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  XXXVII.  9.  4 Now  known  as  DhAufc. 

• Bom.  Gov.  Bel.  XXXVU.  9. 
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rise,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Lesser  Gir  or  Mordhdr 
range,  circle  north-east,  following  the  bend  of  the  coast  in  a suc- 
cession of  rocky  ranges,  up  to  a second  break  where  the  river 
Shatrunji  cuts  its  way  to  the  sea.  Beyond  the  Shatrunji  the  range 
once  more  appears  in  the  detached  masses  known  as  the  Shatrunjaya 
and  Lonch  hills,  rising  abruptly  to  heights  of  1500  and  2000 
feet  respectively,  and  in  two  ranges  of  less  elevation,  called  the 
Ldmdhar  and  Khokara  hills,  which  carry  on  the  direction  northward 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sihor,  where  they  sink  within  sight  of  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay. 

The  general  formation  consists  of  traps  of  varying  composition 
associated  with  granite  and  gneiss,  and  passing  under  beds  of 
calcaroous  sandstone  which  in  partsassumes  the  nature  of  limestone. 
In  appearance  the  various  ranges  composing  the  series  differ 
considerably.  At  the  eastern  end  the  hills  are  rocky  and  barren, 
though  some,  as  the  Sliatrunjaya  and  Lonch  hills,  are  thinly  covered 
with  low  brushwood  and  many  furnish  abundance  of  grass.  To  the 
,th  of  the  Shatrunji  the  Mordhilr  hills,  or  Lesser  Gir,  present  a 
uuous  range  of  rocky  grass-covered  slopes,  which  rise  abruptly 
the  north  side  and  on  the  south  end  in  long  spurs  running  to  the 
_ ith-west.  The  hill-tops  are  generally  bare,  but  the  ravines  hold 
some  small  timber.  Westward  lies  the  wild  tract  of  the  Gir  proper. 
On  the  outskirts  the  hills  are  covered  with  little  but  grass,  and 
brushwood,  chiefly  palas  Butea  frondosa  and  k hair  Acacia  catechu,  in 
ravines.  Further  in  the  forest  gradually  thickens  till,  throughout 
western  portion  and  again  in  the  outlying  group  of  the  Gimilr, 
hill  aides  are  densely  clothed  with  trees,  including  sag  or  teak 
tona  grandis,  sajad  Terminalia  glabra,  roma  Soymida  febrifuga, 
li  Emblica  officinalis,  molarda  Odina  wodier,  haranj  Pongamia 
, karapti  Garruga  pinnata,  titnbru  Diospyros  exsculpta,  sdlcda 
lia  glabra,  beheda  Terminalia  bellerica,  and  ujal  Nauclea 
is. 

June  when  the  south-west  monsoon  begins  to  December  the 
■ is  dangerous  to  live  in,  owing  to  the  malaria  produced  by  its 
live  forests  and  its  poisonous  water.  The  poor  villagers, 
by  favourable  terms  to  settle  on  its  outskirts,  have  a 
l yellow  corpse-liko  look,  few  of  them  without  scars  produced 
^omtery.  Si  dig  alone  aoem  able  to  stand  the  noxious  climate. 
>f  them,  chiefly  die  descendants  of  runaway  slaves,  occupy 
[ on  the  borders  of  the  Gir,  without  appearing  to  suffer,  and 
the  cattle,  which  at  all  seasons  thrive  in  the  Gir.  In  Novem- 
t,  .after  the  unhealthy  months  are  over,  droves  of  cattle  frequent 
o Gir,  and  temporary  hamlets  or  neses  are  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fcrans,  a few  of  whom  are  sometimes  tempted  to  remain  through- 
tho  year.1 

j the  specially  interesting  hills  of  the  southern  series  are  the 
, anciently  Uiayauta  and  Raivata,  famous  for  the  Jain  temples 
i summit  and  the  inscriptions  of  Maorya,  S&h,  and  Gupta  kings 


1 LtGraud  Jacob  in  Bom.  Gov.  8eL  XXXVU.  10- 11. 
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carved  on  a granite  bonlder  near  its  base ; Shatmnjaya  or  PAlitAns 
bill  crowned  with  magnificent  Jain  temples ; Nancfivelo  and  Tulsi- 
Shvara  bills  of  the  Gir,  the  former  a well-known  landmark  for 
sailors,  the  latter  containing  a noted  shrine  and  hot  spring  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in  the  province ; and  the  hills  of 
TalAja,  Lor,  and  SAna  famous  for  their  Buddhist  caves.* 1 

In  both  the  northern  and  southern  hill  tracts,  as  well  as  in  the 
central  highlands,  occnr  dykes  of  columnar  basalt,  which  generally 
running  north-east  and  south-west  and  sometimes  crossing  this  line 
at  right  angles,  score  the  face  of  the  country  with  long  narrow 
ridges.  *SardhAri,  the  most  remarkable  of  these  dykes,  runs  without 
a bend  over  thirty  miles  from  a point  a little  to  the  north  of  Jaadan, 
past  SardhAr  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lodhika,  in  a long  narrow 
ridge,  varying  from  forty  to  a hundred  feet  in  hoight  and  from 
twelve  to  eight  feet  in  breadth.  Major  Fnlljamea  describes  one  of 
these  dykes  near  ThAn  as  about  eight  feet  broad  with  columns  of 
basalt,  horizontal  like  the  strata  of  sandstone  through  which  they 
have  been  forced.1 

The  gulf  of  Cutch1  is  a large  bay  of  the  Arabian  sea,  lying 
between  the  coasts  of  Cutch  on  the  north  and  cf  KAthiAwAr  on  the 
south,  with  its  head  bounded  by  a portion  of  the  debateable  land 
called  the  Ran.  The  mouth  of  the  gulf  may  be  considered  to 
stretch  from  Vomiini  point,  the  extreme  north-east  of  OkhAmandal 
in  KAthiAwAr,  to  some  point  on  the  mainland  of  Cutch.  The  longitude 
of  a meridian  across  the  mouth  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
69°  5'  east,  the  longitude  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  being  about  70°15' 
east,  and  the  length  of  the  bay  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  miles. 
The  mouth  of  the  gulf  lies  between  north  latitude  22°  30'  and  22° 52'. 
Thus  the  gulf  is  about  twenty-five  miles  across  at  the  mouth,  and 
barely  eight  at  the  head. 

The  general  direction  of  the  gulf  is  slightly  south  of  east  for 
some  forty  miles  to  a point  on  the  Cutch  const  opposite  NowanAr 
where  it  is  some  sixteen  miles  across.  It  then  bends  north-east 
to  its  bead,  where  it  enters  the  Little  Ran  by  three  large  creeks, 
Nakti  in  the  north,  Kudlo  in  the  north*  east,  and  Hansthal  in  the 
east. 

On  the  Cutch  coast,  the  chief  towns  are  MAndvi,  sometimes 
called  Cutch-MAndvi,  Mundra,  and  AnjAr,  the  last  some  distance 
from  the  foreshore,  and  approached  by  the  Tuna  creek.  On  the 
Kathiawar  coast  is  the  town  of  Bet,  in  an  island  generally  known 
by  that  name,  but  properly  called  ShaukhodhAr,  whose  temples, 
with  the  great  temple  of  DwArka,  are  yearly  visited  by  thousands 


* Detail*  of  these  hills  are  given  under  Places  of  Interest. 

1 Major  Full j runes  adds  that  the  people  id  ThAn  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  water  by  extracting  the  basalt  and  leaving  the  sandstone  on  either  side 
untouched. 

Contributed  by  Captain  A.  W.  Baird,  R.  E.  The  writer  is  indebted,  for  much 
of  the  matter  of  this  article,  to  Captain  Dundas  Taylor,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Great  Trigonometrical  Surrey,  and  to  the  officer*  in  charge  of  the  KAthiAwAr  party  of 
the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey.  1 J 
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of  the  gulf  the  greatest  range  of  the  tide  was  found  to  be  14-8  feet 
At  Nowmndr,  half-way  op  the  golf,  the  greatest  range  registered 
was  1H  feet-  Ana  at  Hansihal,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  the 
greatest  range  was  found  to  he  20*2  feet,  that  is  from  two  to  four 
feet  more  than  the  range  formerly  given  in  the  marine  charts. 

By  the  combination  of  values  derived  from  the  tidal  observations 
and  the  results  of  the  levelling  operations,  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  was  found  to  be  seven  inches  higher 
than  it  was  at  the  open  sea  coast,  and  at  Nowandr,  half-way  up 
the  gulf,  the  mean  sea  level  was  four  inches  higher  than  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf. 

The  approximate  values  of  the  progress  of  the  tidal  wave  up  and 
down  the  gulf  are  as  follows : High  water  at  Nowaudr,  half-way 
up  the  gulf,  one  hour  five  minutes  after  Okha  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf : High  water  at  Haosthal,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  one  hour 
forty  minutes  after  Okha  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf : Low  water 
at  Nowandr,  half-way  up  the  gulf,  one  hour  thirty-six  minutes 
after  Okha  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  : And  low  water  at  Hansthal, 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  two  hours  fifty-three  minutes  after  Okha  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gull 

The  redaction  of  the  tidal  and  meteorological  observations,  by 
what  is  termed  Harmonic  Analysis,  was  carried  out  by  Captain 
Baird,  R.E.,  and  the  values  of  the  amplitudes  and  epochs  were 
determined,  thus  furnishing  all  data  required  to  foretell  the  tides : 


[Gulf  qfCutdk : Tidal  Data , 1S74-75. 
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ttmofpim  pressure  c«  ike  tide  were  made  from  the  gulf  of  Catch 
ohjefTiactM,  bet  they  were  sot  altogether  satisfactory  on  account 
of  the  changes  of  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind  occurring, 
ns  a role,  simuhanercsly  with  change  of  atmospheric 
High  water  on  foil  and  change  may  be  taken  as  a boat  0 
0 minute  at  the  Bet  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  as  about 
0 boor  IS  minute*  at  Cabk-Mizxin ; at  XowanAr  and  Mandra 
about  1 boor  iO  minutes ; at  Ben  landing  on  the  opposite  coast 
near  Xavinagar  at  about  1 hour  40  mrnatfg,  and  at  Jodiya  landing 
from  1 hour  4o  minutes  to  2 bvurs  0 minute. 

The  following  account  of  the  wind  and  weather  of  the  gulf  of 
Catch,  from  the  Sailing  Directory,  agrees,  in  the  main,  with  the 


the  self- 


reeuks  obtained  bj 
in  Captain  Baird's  i 
south-west  winds  pr 
Dorth-easters  in  November 
mouths  it  occasionj" 


gistering  anemometers  and  aneroids 
nuorirs.  In  the  gulf  of  Catch  west  and 
from  February  to  October  inclusive*  and 
, December,  and  January.  In  the  latter 
5 fresh,  but  never  more  than  two  or  three 
by  light  winds  and  calms  or  light  sea 
Tbe  barometer  rises  with  these  strong 
re  west  sea  breeaes. 


and  the  beginning  of  February, 


lly  bkr 

days  at  a time,  followed 
bivexes  in  the  afternoon, 
northeasters  and  falls  bef 

In  the  latter  part  of  January 

dense  banka  of  fog  are  frequently  seen  at  early  dawn  on  the  horizon, 
after  a calm  night ; when  the  sun  rises,  these  drift  to  sea  with  the 
land  winds,  and  are  blown  back  by  west  winds,  obscuring  all  objects. 
They  generally  come  in  heavy  detached  masses,  wetting  everything, 
and  almost  obscuring  the  sun,  which,  however,  shines  oat  with 
apparently  greater  warmth  during  the  intervals.  These  fogs  may 
be  expected  until  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  are  invariably  wet. 
These  fogs  prevail  on  the  coast  of  Sindh  at  the  same  season,  over  the 
swamps  of  the  Indus.  From  the  first  week  of  February  fresh  breezes 
may  be  expected  from  west  to  south-west ; these  are  accompanied 
by  a slight  mil  in  the  barometer,  last  for  two  days,  and  are  followed 
by  calms  or  light  winds.  North -casters  may  still  blow  occasionally 
after  this  date,  but  they  are  rare  and  only  as  land  winds  in  the 
morning  or  after  midnight-  A slight  rise  of  barometer  precedes 
After  the  beginning  of  March  the  west  winds  may  be  said  to  have 
fully  set  in,  and  calms  and  light  north-east  winds  are  only  occasional. 
Towards  the  vernal  equinox,  or  some  time  in  the  second  or  third  week 
of  March,  there  are  one  or  two  days  in  which  thunder  and  hailstorm 
strike  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  in  heavy  squalls  from  sooth -east  to 
north-east.  The  barometer  gives  no  warning  of  these  storms. 

In  April,  west  and  south-west  winds  prevail,  the  wind  being  strongest 
in  tbe  afternoon  as  a sea  breece  and  moderate  from  midnight  till  the 
next  forenoon.  From  the  beginning  of  May  the  heavy  swell  of  tbo 
south-west  monsoon  has  begun  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and  it 
becomes  difficult  to  work  round  the  north-west  point  of  Okhamandal, 
from  Bet  to  Dwarka,  even  with  the  strong  ebb  tides  that  prevail  m 
that  locality,  as  the  swell  on  the  Gnrur  sh<«]  is  so  heavy  and  confused. 
Only  the  larger  Catch  kotiws  attempt  it  after  mid-May,  and 
they  have  to  lie  inside  Bet  and  take  advantage  of  any  break  in 
strength  of  the  wind  to  try  and  get  ouk 
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HA&dri  creek.  Hie  large  veenl  follows  it  high  spring  tides  and 
Knwpt  in  over  the  bmr  of  the  Mindri  creek. 

F rom N • - -l-rtv  J inuary  : he  r.<  "h -rs  bb  w f rv-b  outside  tlie 
gulf.  It  is  prudent  for  vessels  wishing  to  work  into  it  to  anchor 
for  a few  hours  off  Dwa/ka,  or  Kachhigadh,  should  it  be  ebb  tide, 
ud  aft«mrds  start  with  the  flood  across  the  month  of  the  gulf  to 
the  Catch  coast,  where  the  water  is  much  smoother.  A course  of 
about  north  by  wait,  or  whh  spring  tides  perhaps  a nearly  north 
course  from  Kaehhigadh  point,  may  thus  be  made  good,  lending  a 
vessel  nicely  between  the  Gu tut  and  Lushington  shoals  towards  the 
Catch  coast,  along  which  she  may  continue  working  to  the  east,  or, 
if  the  wind  be  light,  she  may  anchor  to  wait  for  the  next  flood  tide, 
or  till  she  can  make  head  against  the  ebb. 

The  greatest  velocities  in  twenty-four  hours  registered  in  1874-75 
by  Captain  Baird’s  anemometer  were  620  miles  at  Okha  on  the  20th 
June,  890  miles  at  Xowanar  on  the  26th  June,  and  1130  miles  at 
Hansthal  on  the  oth  August.  On  the  5th  August  the  anemometer 
at  Hansthal  recorded  270  miles  between  9 a.x.  and  noon.  Captain 
Baird  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  performances  of  these 
instruments,  but  considering  that  they  were  made  small  to  be  light 
and  easily  carried,  and  that  they  were  exposed  to  fierce  winds,  to 
rain,  and  worse  than  all  to  the  constant  oxydising  of  the  sea,  it  is 
improbable  that  any  instruments  would  have  given  much  better 
results. 

Rain-gauges  were  set  up  at  each  tidal  station.  The  total  rainfall 
during  the  monsoon  was  10*75  inches  at  Okha,  13*61  inches  at 
Nowandr,  18*40  inches  at  Hansthal  and  21*91  inches  at  Rdjkot. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  so  far,  a greater  range  of  tide,  a greater 
velocity  of  wind,  and  a greater  rainfall,  have  been  registered  at  the 
head  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  intermediate  values  at  the 
midway  station  of  Nowan&r. 

The  scientific  value  of  the  tidal  observations  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  contemporaneous  observation  of  the  barometric  pressure,  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  wind,  and  the  rainfall. 

The  following  details  of  the  light-houses  of  the  gulf  are  taken 
from  the  List  of  Light-houses  and  Light-vessels  in  British  India 
published  by  the  Marine  Survey  Department. 

At  Mdndvi,  on  the  south-west  bastion  of  the  fort,  north  latitude 
22°  49' 41"  east  longitude  69°  20'  19",  is  a white  fixed  light,  visiblo 
at  eighteen  miles  in  clear  weather,  which  lightens  an  arc  of  180°  and 
faces  south-west.  It  is  a white  masonry  tower  above  the  fort  wall, 
115  feet  above  bigh-water,  the  height  of  the  building  from  base  to 
vane  being  fifty-six  feet.  The  light  is  a catadioptrio  of  the  fourth 
order.  The  tower  was  built  in  1873  and  is  kept  up  by  His  Hicrkuesa 
the  R6o  of  Cutch. 

Tuna,  at  the  edge  of  tho  mangrove  swamp  south  of  Tekra  island, 
north  latitude  22°  55'  30"  east  longitude  70°  7'  5",  is  a white  fixed 
light,  a common  lantern,  visible  for  six  miles  in  clear  weather,  on  a 
stone  building  soventeen  feet  above  high  water.  It  was  built  cm 
tho  5th  September  1878,  and  is  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  R5o 
of  Cutch. 
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On  Hojhi  templfc,  on  the  north-east  of  Rojhi  island,  at  the  month 
of  Navdnagar  creek,  north  latitude  22°  32'  50'  east  longitude 
7fV  30*,  is  a white  fixed  light,  throe  common  kerosine  lamps, 
visible  seven  miles  in  clear  weather,  lighting  an  arc  of  120°, 
between  south-east  by  east  a quarter  east  round  by  the  south  to 
Hoath-west  by  west  a quarter  west  It  stands  on  a white  round 
tower  forty-two  feet  above  high  water.  It  was  built  in  1867  by  His 
Highness  the  Jdin  of  Navdnagar. 

Bet,  the  highest  and  nearly  the  central  part  of  Saidni  island,  north 
latitude  22°  29'  east  longitude  68°  57',  is  a white  fixed  light 
visible  twelve  miles  in  clear  weather  and  lighting  an  arc  of  180°. 
It  is  set  on  a white  masonry  stone  tower  thirty-five  feet  above  high 
water.  The  light  is  a catauioptric  of  the  fourth  order.  It  was  built 
in  1876,  at  the  cost  of  His  Highness  the  Gaikwdr,  and  is  intended 
as  a guide  to  the  harbour  and  for  vessels  crossiug  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  of  Cutch. 


Dwdrka,  on  the  cliffs  of  the  mainland  west  of  the  town,  350  feet 
within  high-water  line  and  close  to  the  Stanhope  column,  north 
latitude  22°  V east  longitude  68°  57'  is  a white  fixed  light,  three 
keroame  lamps,  visible  six  or  seven  miles  in  clear  weather  and 
lighting  an  arc  of  180°.  It  is  sot  on  a white  square  stone  tower, 
seventy  feet  above  high  water.  It  was  built  in  1866  to  prevent 
native  craft  running  on  the  headland  and  serves  as  a guide  for 
anchoring  in  the  small  bay  opposite  Dwdrka.  A new  catadioptric 
light  of  the  fourth  order  will  soon  be  supplied. 

Assar  Tomb,  about  twenty-three  miles  north-north-east  of  Saidni 
inland  and  seven  west  of  Mdndvi,  may  be  called  the  north  boundary 
of  the  gulf.  It  is  in  the  direct  line  between  Saidni  island,  the  south 
boundary  of  tho  gulf,  and  Nando  hill  in  Catch,  the  principal  landmark 
in  that  province.  Assar  is  a Musalmdn  tomb,  on  the  crest  of  the  sand- 
hills close  to  the  sea ; its  dome  rises  to  a height  of  113  feet,  and  may 
sometimes  be  seen  twelve  miles  off.  To  the  south-west  rocky  ground 
stretches  three  miles  with  overfalls  from  nine  to  three  fathoms.  It 
should  not  be  approached  within  three  and  n half  miles. 

Another  tomb  stands  midway  from  Assar  to  Mdndvi,  and  is  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  little  creek  to  the  east  ends 
abruptly  in  the  high  sand-hill  of  Mir  Tamasha  a steep  sandy 
bluff,  which,  on  moonlight  nights,  was  formerly  seen  almost  as 
soon  as  the  old  Mdndvi  light.  Vessels  bound  to  Mdndvi  should 
make  this  coast  with  Nando  hill  in  a line  with  or  to  the  left  of  Assar 


Wiring  about  north-north-east,  that  being  tho  mark  for  clearing 
the  went  end  of  the  Ranvdra  shoals  which  have  patches  of  three  and 
five  fathoms  rocky  ground,  at  tho  distances  of  six  aud  seven  miles 
to  tho  south  of  Assar.  Mdndvi  light  may  be  steered  for,  when 
bearing  cast- north -east,  but  should  be  kept  on  the  port  bow,  as  tho 
for  large  ships  is  two  and  a half  miles  south  of  it. 

From  the  shoalest  part  of  tho  Ranvdra  shoal  the  light-house  bears 
otn  north  to  north  by  east,  and  is  seven  miles  and  a quarter  distant. 
This  natch,  ou  which  aro  always  heavy  breakers,  is  about  one  and 
a half  miles  long  cost  and  west  and  about  half  a mile  broad ; t he 
bottom  is  sand,  shells,  and  rock,  and  the  least  water  two  feet.  Tho 
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foul  ground  of  Ranvdra  covers  ten  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  no 
large  ship  should  approach  Mdndvi  from  seaward  when  the  light 
bears  between  north-east  by  east  and  north  by  west,  until  she  is 
inside  of  Ranvdra.  In  the  day  time,  the  tomb  called  Raval  Pir, 
two  miles  east  of  Mdndvi  fort,  when  in  line  with  Naudo  hill,  is  a 
safe  mark  for  clearing  the  east  end  of  the  Ranvdra  Bhoal. 

Mdndvi,  north  latitude  22°  49'  east  longitude  G9°  20',  the  chief 
trading  town  in  tho  gulf,  about  three  and  a half  miles  east  of  Mir 
Tamdsha,  is  a largo  nearly  square  town,  walled  and  Hanked  with 
bastions.  The  south-west  bastion  is  tho  highest  and  on  it  tho 
light-hoii9e  is  built.  The  Rao's  palace,  a largo  flat-roofed  building, 
stands  about  100  yards  to  tho  east  of  the  light-house.  The  sea 
gate  is  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  fort,  from  which  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Rukrudvati  creek,  which  skirts  the  east  side  of  the 
town  and  at  high  water  gives  passage  to  small  boats,  is  distant  rather 
more  than  a cable’s  length. 

To  the  east  and  north  of  the  town  the  creek  runs  inland,  but  it  is 
merely  the  bod  of  a water-course,  with  a standing  pool  h ere  and 
there,  except  during  the  periodical  rains  and  the  nignt  spring  tides 
of  the  fine  season.  The  creek  mouth  is  blocked  by  sandbanks, 
which,  though  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  shift  with  the  least  change 
of  wind  and  consequent  swell.  Small  boats  can  enter  soon  after 
the  flood  has  made,  and  coasting  craft  of  moderate  burthen  soon 
after  half- flood.  During  the  rainy  season,  freshets  from  the  interior 
have  an  excellent  scouring  effect  on  the  fair  channel  of  the  Mdndvi 
creek.  But  the  first  sea  breeze  after  the  rains  again  chokes  the 
channel  with  sandbanks. 

Boats  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  of  water  can  seldom  enter  the 
creek  even  at  the  most  favourable  season  (October  to  February) 
when  the  rain9  have  scoured  a deep  channel.  With  the  west  winds 
the  entrance  begins  to  get  choked  with  sand,  nntil,  in  May,  a boat 
drawing  seven  or  eight  feet  has  to  bump  over  the  bar  to  get  into 
the  creek.  In  tho  latter  part  of  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June,  a dozen  vessels  are  often  made  useless  by  this  bumping,  and 
as  many  more  have  to  undergo  a thorough  repair.  Theso  boats, 
coming  from  Bombay  and  distant  parts,  knowing  that  it  is  about 
high  water,  never  give  a thought  as  to  the  depth;  but  running  in, 
take  the  ground,  and  bump  till  the  receding  tide  leaves  them  high 
and  dry,  when  their  goods  are  landed  in  carts  ; and  the  vessel,  being 
lightened,  floats  in  at  next  high  tide.  It  i9  high  water  on  full  and 
change  of  moon  at  Mdndvi  at  Oh.  15m.,  but  the  time  is  sometimes 
retarded  several  minutes  during  west  winds,  and  accelerated  during 
east  winds.  The  rise  and  fall  is  fifteen  feet  at  ordinary  springs,  and 
sometimes  seventeen  feet  at  high  spriugs.  At  neaps  it  is  nine  or  ten 
feet. 

In  navigating  the  gulf  of  Cntch,  vessels  should  always  make  an 
allowance  for  tho  tides,  which  run  four  or  five  miles  an  hour  at 
springs  and  three  at  neaps,  east  and  west  between  Chinri  reef  to 
tho  south  and  Ran  vara  shoals  to  the  north.  All  across  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  tho  bottom  is  uneven,  and  the  rapid  rides  cause  a 
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confused  breaking  sea,  even  in  a depth  of  thirty  fathoms.  At 

ilho  anchorage  off  Mdndvi,  the  tides,  in  threo  to  five  fathoms  water, 
run  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour  on  the  springs,  and  of  less 
than  two  knots  at  neaps.  Further  from  the  shore  they  increase  in 
strength,  and,  on  the  Kanvara  shoal,  gain  a speed  of  five  knots  on 
the  springs  and  three  at  neaps.  This  strength  of  tide  is  maintained 
between  the  Ranvara  shoal  and  the  reefs  of  Ch&kna,  Nora,  and 
Bhaidhar  to  the  south,  and  causes  a heavy  deceiving  break,  in  many 
places  where  deep  and  shallow  water  are  close  together.  Between 
Maud  vi and  Tamdsha,  the  Boundings  gradually  increase  off  shore  to 
about  ten  fathoms  at  four  miles.  Outside  of  that  and  to  the  west 
towards  Assar  and  a little  beyond  it,  there  are  overfalls  from  five  to  ten 
and  in  places  twenty  fathoms.  The  tides  run  with  great  force  over 
these  rocky  patches  and  cause  a heavy  rippling  and  break,  which  is 
deceiving  to  a stranger.  There  is  good  anchorage  for  ships,  in 
three  to  five  fathoms  at  low  water  clay  bottom,  from  one  and  a half 
to  two  and  a half  miles  due  south  of  the  fort ; and  nearer  the  shore  for 
small  steamers,  in  two  fathoms  sand  and  mud,  with  the  light-house 
north  by  west,  and  the  Political  Agent's  flag-staff,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  creek  to  the  right  of  the  large  banyan  tree,  bearing  north-east 
by  north.  There  is  a shoal  rocky  patch  bearing  south-west  a half 
south  rather  more  than  two  miles  from  the  light-house,  having 
eleven  feet  only  at  low  springs. 

It&Tal  Pir  is  a white  tomb  seventy  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a clump 
of  trees  on  sand-hills,  two  and  a half  miles  east  south-east  of  MAndvi 
fort  This  tomb  when  in  line  with  Nando  hill  clears  the  oast  end  of 
the  Rnnvdra  shoals.  Between  Raval  Pir  and  the  Mandvi  fort,  by  the 
village  of  Seraia,  stands  the  marine  residence  of  the  Political  Agent 
in  Cutcb,  with  a flag-staff  in  front.  Modva  point  is  eight  miles  east 
pf  Mainlvi.  The  intermediate  shore  is  fronted  with  snnd-hiIJs,  thirty 
to  forty  feot  high.  The  point  itself  is  a high  sand-bluff,  and  off  it 
there  is  a ledge  of  rocks  dry  at  low  water,  which  are  deep-to,  having 
three  and  four  fathoms  close  to  them.  Inside  the  point  is  an  extensive 
backwater,  which  runs  back  to  within  two  miles  of  Kdval  Pir,  but 
is  only  entirely  flooded  at  very  high  spring  tides,  and  at  high  water 
in  the  south-west  monsoon.  Behind  Modva  point  there  is  excellent 
shelter  for  small  vessels  hauled  up  in  the  south-west  monsoon.  This 
is  better  than  Mdndvi  crock  as  there  is  a depth  of  more  than  two 
fathoms  on  the  bar  at  high  water  spriugs,  and  it  is  protected  from 
west  winds.  The  ledge  of  rocks  before  mentioned  extends  nearly  a 
mile  to  the  east.  To  the  south-west  of  the  bluff,  when  the  tide  is  out, 
tbe  sand  is  dry  for  nearly  a mile  from  the  shore.  The  coast-lino 
to  the  east  of  Modva  faces  back  from  the  low  water  line  from  two 
to  three  miles,  but  there  are  long  thin  strips  of  sand  from  five  to 
ten  feot  above  higb-water  mark,  fronting  tho  sea,  which  are  from 
half  a mile  to  one  mile  distant  from  the  sea  at  low  water.  Between 
these  and  the  mainland  is  an  oxtensivo  swamp,  covered  with 
mangroves,  and  crossed  by  numerous  small  creeks  where  boats  go 
to  cut  firewood. 

Nnvindr  point,  twenty  milos  east  of  Mandvi,  consists  of  two  or 
three  thin  strips  of  sand,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  not  ten  feet 
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above  high-water  mark.  The  mainland  here  falls  back  four  miles 
from  the  point,  and  between  is  a vast  swamp  covered  in  places  with 
mangrove  bushes,  through  which  run  the  Navin&r  and  many 
smaller  creeks.  Navin&r  point  is  deep*to  having  eleven  and  twelve 
fathoms  south  of  it  less  than  three-quarters  of  a mile  off.  To  the 
east  of  Naviu&r  point  there  is  shelter  for  a few  small  vessels  during 
west  winds,  in  two  to  three  fathoms  with  the  point  west-south- west, 
out  of  the  strength  of  the  tide, 

Sowdr  Darri  Shoal.  The  Sonar  Darri  sandbank,  between  Modva  and  Navin&r, 
consists  of  detached  sands  which  are  dry  at  low  water,  with  deep 
water  between  them.  The  west  banks  are  four  and  a half  miles  east 
south-east  of  Modva  point,  and  the  east  sands  lie  64  miles  west  by 
south  of  Navimir  point.  The  south  sides  of  these  banks  are  deep-fco 
having  twelve  fathoms  at  two  or  three  cables.  A vessel  ought  not  to 
shoal  under  fifteen  fathoms.  During  the  first  half  flood  aud  after  half 
ebb,  the  shoals  may  be  known  by  the  rippling  of  the  water;  and 
may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  mast-head  by  the  discoloured 
water  on  thorn.  These  shoals  bear  east-south-east,  and  are  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  anchorage  in  M&ndvi  roads ; they  stretch 
fully  three  miles  off*  the  nearest  shore. 

Mundra  Creek.  Mundra  creek,  between  rows  of  mangrove  bushes,  bears  north- 
north-east  three  miles  from  Navin&r  point,  and  runs  to  a landing-house 
a little  more  than  one  mile  north-north-west.  The  landing-honse 
is  isolated  at  high  water  springs,  the  tide  flowing  a mile  to  the 
north  of  it.  It  is  three  and  a half  miles  north  by  east  of  Navindr 
point. 

Mundra  fort,  two  and  a half  miles  north  of  the  landing-house,  has 
a white  mosque,  distinguisliable  a good  way  off,  and  a grove  of  high 
cocoanufc  trees,  half  a mile  to  the  west  of  it. 

Threo  miles  to  tho  east  of  Navinar  point  there  is  the  south- 
west end  of  a two- fathom  bank,  lying  north-east  and  south-west,  two 
and  a half  miles  long  and  three  or  four  cables  broad,  and  north-east  of 
this  again  there  is  a three-fathom  bank,  two  miles  long  lying  north 
north-east.  Between  the  south  end  of  the  former  shoal  and  the 
shore  low-water  mark,  which  is  here  four  miles  from  the  mainland, 
there  is  a small  patch  having  only  seveu  feet  of  water.  On  account 
of  these  banks  off  Mundra,  a vessel  should  not  shoal  under  ten 
fathoms  in  going  east  till  Bhadreshvar  temple  bears  north-north-east 
when  she  may  stand  in  to  five  fathoms.  The  bottom  is  mud. 

The  Coast.  The  Cutch  coast  from  Mnndra  to  the  Nakti  or  Tuna  creek  is 

nearly  straight,  about  east  by  north  half  north,  and  the  mud  dries  to 
nearly  four  miles  off  the  shore  near  Mundra  and  two  miles  off  towards 
Tuna.  The  soundings  are  regular  and  the  bottom  is  mud.  All 
along  the  Cutch  coast  water-coarses  empty  themselves  into  the  sea 
during  the  rains,  and  tho  whole  coast  from  Modva  to  Tuna  is  very 
low,  with  cocoanut  trees  by  all  the  towns  to  the  west  of  Bhadreshvar 
temple,  wThich  is  eleven  miles  east- north -east  of  Mundra,  and  baa  a 
small  white  dome  which  may  be  Been  nine  or  ten  miles  off  from  a 
vessel’s  deck.  There  is  a grove  of  troes  one  and  a qnnrter  miles 
south  of  the  temple,  aud  Bhadreshvar  fort  is  a little  west  of  it.  Tuna 
fort  stands  some  distance  inland,  about  a dozen  miles  east  north- 
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east  from  Bhadreshvar  fort.  The  shore  is  low  and  sandy  with  two 
or  three  little  villages. 

Nakti  creek,  also  called  Tana  creek,  as  one  branch  of  it  leads  to 
Tuna  landing-place,  is  thirteen  miles  east  of  Bbadreshvar.  Its  west 
point  is  very  low,  covered  with  mangrove  bushes,  and  nearly 
overflowed  at  high  water.  The  only  natural  object  that  marks  the 
entrance  of  Nakti  creek  is  a tree-covered  mud  island,  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  called  Tekra  by  the  natives.  It  is  about  three- 
quArters  of  a mile  long,  north-west  and  south-Gast,  and  about  a 
mile  north  of  Tuna  sandy  point,  from  which  the  Tuna  landing- 
place  bears  about  four  miles  north-west.  Pilots  are  needed  to  guide 
email  vessels  to  the  landing. 

A light-house  built  by  His  Highness  the  RAo  stands  at  the  edge 
of  the  mangrove  swamp  on  the  south  of  Tekra,  in  north  latitude 
22°  55*'  east  longitude  70°  7'.  It  shows  a Bmall  light  seventeen 
feet  above  high-water  level. 

Boats  bound  from  MAndvi  to  Jodiya,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gulf,  in  the  north-east  monsoon,  run  along  shore  and  sight  the 
Tekra  before  they  branch  to  the  south.  Jodiya  landing  bears 
about  south-south-east  half  east  distant  fifteen  and  a half  miles  from 


Tuna  landing-place  lies  four  miles  north-west  from  Tekra,  and 
though  it  is  the  port  of  the  large  town  of  Ani&r,  is  an  insignificant 
place.  Boats  of  fifty  tons  burden  can  with  difficulty  get  there  at 
•kigh  spring  tides,  as  it  is  up  a small  creek,  not  thirty  yards  wide 
branching  from  the  Nakti.  Except  by  post6  set  np  on  each  side 
of  its  entrance,  the  creek  could  not  be  made  out.  The  flood-tide 
rushes  by  the  small  mouth  of  this  creek  to  tho  north  with  a speed  of 
four  miles  an  hour.  A local  pilot  is  needed  to  take  the  vessel  in. 

In  the  north-east  monsoon,  from  November  to  February,  tho  Run  is 
dry,  and  passable  for  men  and  camels,  but  the  fine  sand  stirred  by  the 
north-east  winds  blinds  the  traveller.  During  the  west  monsoon, 
the  sea  water  is  driven  by  the  wind  many  miles  to  the  east,  and  the 
Ran  is  then  a great  impassable  sea.  This  vast  sheet  of  water, 
near  the  three  large  creeks  which  drain  it,  the  Nakti  the  Kudlo 
and  the  Hansthal,  is  subject  to  the  regular  tides,  but  the  rise 
and  fall  is  of  no  extent,  though  during  ebb  from  the  great  height 
of  tho  inner  waters  the  Hansthal  gains  a speed  of  six  to  seven  milos 
an  hour.  In  January  1852,  when  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  gulf  water 
off  the  mouth  of  the  creeks  was  fifteen  feet,  it  was  only  five  or  six 
feet  to  tho  south  of  Janghi,some  fifteen  miles  from  Hansthal  mouth. 
Captain  Baird,  R.E.,  subsequently  found  the  extreme  range  of 
tide  at  Hansthal  to  be  twenty  feet.  This  difference  of  levol  makes 
the  ebb-tide  in  the  Hansthal  deep  channel  last  longer  and  tho 
flood  shorter,  or  respectively  about  eight  and  four  hours. 

The  north  shore  of  K&thiawdr  which  forms  the  south  sido  of  the 
gulf  of  3nteh  is  under  the  J&m  of  Nav&nagar,  whose  land  begins 
with  the  banka  and  creeks  which  lie  south  and  east  of  the  Hansthal, 
and  stretches  to  tho  great  Bar&l  reef  fifty  miles  west  of  Nav&nagar. 
The  fldlar  coast  has  no  high  land,  but  in  clear  weather  the  Barda 
hills,  in  inner  K&thiaw&r,  are  sometimes  visible  from  the  south 
sido  of  the  gulf. 
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Mangra  Reef,  to  the  north-west  of  Jodiya,  has  its  west  end  at  tho 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  fort,  and  its  east  end  at  six  and  a 
half  miles.  From  it  the  mouth  of  the  Ilansthal  bears  north-east  by 
north  nearly  ten  miles,  and  at  low  water  the  mod  becomes  dry  to  a 
line  between  them.  The  east  end  of  Mangra  reef  bears  south-east 
three-quarters  south,  about  twelve  miles  from  Tuna  Tekra.  The  west 
end  of  the  reef  is  deep-to,  having  five  and  six  fathoms  close  to  it. 
At  three-fourths  of  a mile  from  this  west  extreme  a heap  of  sand 
and  shells,  which  is  the  first  part  to  dry,  lies  with  the  north-west 
bastion  of  Jodiya  and  tho  Darbar  house  nearly  in  a line.  The 
breadth  of  the  Mangra  reef  is  one  mile  at  the  west  end  and  half  a 
mile  at  tho  east.  There  is  a deep  channel  along  the  south  and  a 
vossel  may  anchor  and  be  sheltered  from  strong  north-east  winds 
with  tho  sand-heap  bearing  from  north  to  north-north-east  two 
miles  off.  Tho  north  anchorage  is  in  three  fathoms  at  low  water  in  a 
muddy  bottom,  with  Jodiya  fort  east-south-east. 

Jodiya  fort,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  gulf,  bears  south-east  by 
south  twenty-one  miles  from  Tuna  fort.  The  north-west  bastion, 
which  is  about  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Darbar  house  300 
yards  south-east  of  the  bastion,  are  high  and  conspicuous.  Outside 
of  the  fort,  nearly  a mile  to  the  south,  is  a grove  of  high  trees. 
These  three  marks,  which  point  out  the  place  unmistakeably,  may  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  ten  to  twelve  miles  off  from  a vessel's  deck. 
Jodiya  north-west  point  is  of  low  sand,  and  bears  west-north-west 
three  and  a half  miles  from  the  fort ; the  landing  is  more  than  two 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  fort,  and  one  and  a half  miles  to  the 
east  of  tho  north-west  sandy  point. 

Tho  Jodiya  landing  stands  north-west  half  north  two  and  a quarter 
miles  from  the  fort.  The  entrance  of  the  creek,  among  mangroves, 
is  with  this  house  one  mile  distant  and  in  a line  with  the  Jodiya 
trees.  Boats  coming  from  Mandvi  to  Jodiya  keep  along  the  Cutch 
coast,  and  sight  Tuna  Hill  before  they  slant  to  Jodiya,  and  run 
round  the  east  end  of  Mangra  reef,  with  tho  landing  bearing  south 
into  Jodiya  creek.  This  cannot  be  done  till  after-flood  by  boats 
drawing  upwards  of  seven  feet  of  water.  It  is  high  water  on  full 
and  change  of  moon  at  Jodiya  at  two  o'clock.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  is  sixteen  feet  at  ordinary  springs,  nine  or  ten  at  neaps, 
and  eighteen  or  nineteen  at  highest  springs. 

Bdldchadi  is  a small  village  bearing  seven  and  a half  miles 
south-west  from  Jodiya  fort.  At  three-fourths  of  a mile  to  the 
north-west  of  the  village  is  a small,  round,  conical  hill,  detached 
from  the  main,  and  insulated  at  high  water,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
the  shrine  of  Aku  Pir,  and  half  a mile  south-west,  on  the  wrest 
of  the  village,  a range  of  rocky  mounds  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high 
fronts  the  sea.  They  stretch  north  and  south  over  half  a mile,  and 
are  a health  resort  for  the  English  residents  from  Rajkot.  These 
tent-hills  are  insulated  at  nigh  water  springs.  Between  these 
hillocks  and  Aku  Pir  there  is  a small  creek,  off  the  mouth  of  which 
is  a large  rock  dry  at  half-tide,  and  the  mud  and  the  rocks 
dry  out  at  low  water  for  one  and  a half  miles  to  the  west.  At  the 
back  of  Bdldchadi  a range  of  hills  about  one  hundred  feet  high 
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end  rather  sharply  to  the  south  at  one  and  a half  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  the  village.  Shoal  water  stretches  more  than  five  miles  west 
of  Bilachadi,  and  the  place  is  approachable  only  towards  high  water, 
and  with  a native  pilot.  The  shore  between  it  and  Navdnagar  is 
fronted  with  mud  and  coral  banks.  No  vessel  should  go  near  it. 

Navana gar  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  Jodiya  has  the  largest  and 
best  fort  in  the  gulf.  The  fort,  which  is  more  than  seven  miles  south 
by  east  of  the  anchorage  off  Navdnagar,  stands  in  north  latitude  22° 
27'  and  east-  longitude  70°  3'.  It  is  a high,  circular,  turroted 
building  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  182  feet  above  mean  sea  level. 
From  its  whiteness,  in  clear  days  when  the  refraction  is  great,  it 
may  be  seen  at  twenty  miles  distance,  and  commonly  at  fifteen  miles. 
Rather  more  than  half  a mile  to  the  east  stands  the  palace,  a 
large  building  with  a gable  roof  at  either  end,  and  half  a mile  to 
the  north-west,  outside  the  fort,  is  a look-out  tower.  All  three  are 
I conspicuous. 

Bedi,  a little  village  and  fort  whore  stands  the  port  of  Navdnagar, 
is  two  and  a half  miles  north-west  of  the  fort.  Boats  can  come  up 
the  creek  to  within  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  this  little  fort.  The 
mouth  of  the  Bedi  creek  is  about  two  miles  from  the  anchorage  off 
Navdnagar,  and  nearly  one  mile  north-west  of  Rojlii  temple ; its 
west  side  is  rocky  and  the  east  side  soft  mud. 

Rojlii  is  a little  Hindu  temple  with  a flag-staff,  midway  between 
the  anchorage  and  Bedi  fort.  It  is  high  water  at  Rojhi,  at  full  and 
change  of  moon,  at  Hi.  40m.  The  rise  and  fall  at  high  springs  is 
eighteen  feet,  at  ordinary  springs  sixteen,  and  at  neaps  ten. 
The  anchorage  off  Navdnagar  is  with  Pirotan  island  just  seen  out- 
side of  the  large  mangrove  island  between  it  aud  Rojhi  and  with 
Rojhi  temple  boaring  south  by  west,  or  both  the  towers  of 
Navdnagar  open  to  the  left,  or  eastward  of  all  Rojhi  land.  It  is  in 
two  or  three  fathoms  at  low  water  well  sheltered  from  the  west  winds 
which  prevail  from  February  to  October  inclusive.  The  bottom  is 
such  very  soft  mud,  that  a vessel  can  safely  anchor  in  her  own 
draught  of  water ; the  entrance  of  the  creek  will  bear  from  this 
anchorage  south-west  by  south.  Half  a mile  west  of  this  anchorago 
is  a small  detached  reef  dry  at  low  water,  having  a passage  between 
it  and  the  main  reef.  One  and  a half  miles  north  by  west  of  the 
anchorage,  lies  a two-fathom  rocky  patch.  The  state-house 
touching  the  east  extreme  of  Rojhi  land  is  on  the  line  of  both  these 
shoals.  In  coming  from  the  west  a vessel  passing  a mile  to  the 
north  of  the  Pirotan  reef  must  stand  on  the  east  course,  till  from 
aloft  all  the  high  towers  of  Navdnagar  are  seen,  to  the  left  or  east 
of  Rojhi ; this  is  to  avoid  a two- fathom  patch  five  miles  east  of 
Pirotan.  In  coming  from  the  north-east,  Bedi  fort  should  not  bo 
opened  to  the  left  of,  or  east  of  Rojhi,  for  on  this  line  and  ail  east  of 
it,  the  ground  is  rocky  at  the  distance  of  one  and  a half  miles  from 
the  above  mentioned  anchorage,  so  that  the  limits  within  which  to 
anchor  are  with  Rojhi  temple  bearing  from  south  half  west  to  south- 
south-west  half  west.  Stretching  a long  way  to  the  north  and  west  of 
a 613—4 
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the  entrance  of  Bedi  creek,  is  a mangrove  swamp,  with  a sandbank 
on  its  north-east  face,  the  north  extreme  of  which  bears  about 
west  from  the  anchorage  described  above.  To  the  west  of  this  sand 
and  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  north-west  by  west  of  ltojhi,  there 
is  a detached  mangrove  island,  whose  trees  are  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
above  high  water,  the  highest  being  at  the  north-east  end.  This 
is  Pirotan,  an  excellent  landmark  in  making  this  coast,  as  the  trees, 
like  those  of  tho  Tekra  on  the  Cutch  coast,  are  not  allowed  to  be  cut. 

Off  Pirotan  a vessel  ought  not  to  shoal  under  twenty  fathoms,  till 
its  high  trees  bear  to  the  west  of  south.  A coral  reef  steep- to  and 
dry  at  low  water  extends  off  this  island  one  mile  to  the  north-east 
and  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  the  south-west.  The  west  side  of 
Pirotan  forms  the  east  side  of  the  Sarmat  Khadi  entrance,  and 
when  the  reefs  are  dry,  a vessel  may  conveniently  anchor,  to  get 
shelter  from  north-east  winds,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sarmat,  with  tho 
Pirotan  trees  bearing  north-east  by  east  in  five  or  six  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom.  Pirotan  high  trees  are  in  north  latitude  22°  37* 
and  east  longitude  69°  57'.  East  of  a line  from  Nav&nagar,  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  gnlf  to  the  Tuna  hill  on  the  Cutch  coast,  there 
was  in  1852,  at  low  water,  nowhere  more  than  ten  fathoms  of  water 
across  the  gulf,  whereas  the  charts  of  1821  represent  the  head  of 
the  gulf  as  much  deeper,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  gradually 
filling.  East  of  a line  from  Pirotan  to  Bhadreshvar  there  is 
nowhero  more  than  twenty  fathoms. 

From  Nav&nagar  for  more  than  thirty  miles  west,  the  mainland 
of  Ildlar  fails  back  from  four  to  six  miles  within  tho  sea  face  of  the 
reefs  which  bound  this  coast.  Except  two  or  three  hills,  which  are 
too  far  off  to  set  as  landmarks,  it  has  no  distinguishable  objects, 
but  clumps  of  mangrove  trees  on  the  reefs  form  excellent  guides. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  be  cut,  and  are  named  by  the  boatmen 
Pirotan,  Dera,  Nalia,  KiilumbhAr,  and  Dhuni.  Dera  differs  from 
the  reBt  of  these  marks  in  being  a sand-hill,  which  from  a distance, 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  looks  like  a tent.  The  Barda  hills  are 
frequently  visible  from  this  side  of  the  gulf ; and,  off  Rojhi,  they 
may  be  seen  on  a clear  day,  a distance  of  forty-six  miles. 

South-west  of  Pirotan  lies  the  entrance  to  the  Sarmat  inlet, 
between  reefs  a little  more  than  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide.  At  the 
same  distauce  within  the  entrance  are  some  rocky  patches,  which 
render  it  unsafe  to  run  far  in  without  a pilot,  but  a vessel  may 
anchor  from  a quarter  of  a mil9  to  half  a mile  south-west  of  the 
Pirotan  reef,  in  five  fathoms  mud,  with  tho  high  trees  bearing 
north-east  to  east-north-east,  and  sheltered  against  strong  north- 
easters. It  will  not  be  prudent  to  run  in  there  till  a couple  of 
hours  nfter  high  water  when  the  edge  of  the  reef  is  dry. 

Dera  is  a range  of  low  sand-hills  six  miles  south-west  of  Pirotan. 
The  name  is  applied  to  the  coral  reef  surrounding  it,  or  the  whole 
space  included  between  the  Sarmat  and  the  Sika  inlets.  Tho  north- 
west end  of  Dera  sand  is  a bluff,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  off  it 
are  a few  scattered  stunted  mangroves.  To  the  east  the  trees  aro 
thicker,  and  there  are  two  or  three  single  conspicuous  trees  from 
one  to  one  and  a half  miles  east  of  the  bluff.  The  reef  extends  off 
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Dera  sand-hill  nearly  one  and  a half  miles  to  the  north-west,  and 
Cue  reef  is  to  the  Bouth-west  of  it. 

Sika  Inlet  is  two  miles  west-south -west  of  Dera,  and  is  navigable 
for  only  four  or  five  miles  at  low  water.  At  high  water  large  boats 
can  pass  through  channels  among  the  mangTove  boshes,  almost  in  a 
direct  line  to  Rojhi  and  Bedi. 

Nalia , a clump  of  trees  with  a sand  bank  before  it,  standsabout  eight 
miles  west-south -west  from  Dera  sand-bluff.  The  reef  extends  off 
it  one  and  a half  miles  to  the  north,  where  the  rocks  are  highest,  and 
two  miles  to  the  north-east.  A mangrove  swamp  joins  Nalia  clump 
with  the  mainland.  In  the  centre  of  the  bay,  between  it  ana 
Dt*ra,  lies  the  Gus  reef  more  than  threo  miles  long  east  and  west  and 
two  miles  broad.  At  half  a mile  from  its  north  side  there  is  a long 
sandbank  that  dries  before  the  reef  itself  and  shows  well.  On  its 
south  and  west  sides  there  are  deep  water  channels,  which,  as  well  as 
that  along  its  east  side,  bear  the  name  of  Sika  inlet.  These  channels 
are  used  by  native  vessels  when  it  is  blowing  fresh  as  they  avoid  the 
heavy  sea  outside.  The  north  edge  of  Gus  reef  is  on  the  line  from 
Dera  bluff  to  Nalia.  A vessel  should  not,  in  working,  come  under 
twelve  fathoms  between  Nalia  and  Pirotan,  and  not  under  fifteen 
fathoms  wbon  north  of  the  Nalia,  and  between  it  and  Kdlumhhdr. 
There  is  nowhere  so  much  as  twenty-five  fathoms  at  low  water  to  the 
east  of  a Hue  from  Dera  in  KAthidwar  to  Mundra  in  Cufcch.  There  aro 
rocky  patches  of  seven  and  eight  fathoms  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf, 
midway  in  the  track  of  vessels  from  Mdudvi  to  Saldya. 

KAIumbhdr  is  a mangrove  island,  four  miles  long  oast  and  woBt 
and  a little  less  north  and  south,  with  a clump  of  high  trees  on  its 
north  edge,  which  bears  from  Nalia  west  three-quarters  south  six 
miles.  North  of  these  trees  the  reef  dries  one  and  a half  miles  off, 
forming  a projecting  point,  from  which  the  line  of  reef  on  the  one 
side  trends  to  south-west  four  miles  to  tho  entrance  of  Saldya 
ialet,  and,  on  the  other,  takes  a south-east  direction  for  two  and  a 
half  miles  to  another  channel  that  leads  round  Kdlumbhdr  island 
to  Saldya.  The  mouth  of  Saldya  channel  is  nearly  midway  on  the 
line  from  Nalia  to  Kdlumbhdr.  It  is  very  deep  but  narrow,  and  at 
threo  miles  up  is  navigable  at  high  water  only  by  boats  standing 
over  the  reefs  and  the  mud-flats.  A vessel  may  run  in  for  half  a 
mile  at  low  water  when  the  reefs  are  visible,  and  be  well  sheltered 
from  westerly  winds.  The  point  of  rocks  north  of  Kdlumbhdr  is 
deep-to,  and  a vessel  should  not  come  under  twenty  fathoms.  But 
with  tho  trees  bearing  south-east  a vessel  can  come  into  fifteen 
fathoms  mud  ; and  with  the  trees  bearing  east-south-east  into  seven 
fathoms.  Between  the  trees  of  Kdlambhdr  and  those  of  Chanka 
island,  there  is  nowhere  to  tho  south  more  than  ten  fathoms  at  low 
water,  except  in  the  mouth  of  Saldya  creek. 

SalAya.  the  entrance  to  which  lies  between  Kdlumbhdr  and  Dhuni 
trees,  may,  at  no  very  remote  day,  become  the  Liverpool  of 
Kdlbidwdr.  Saldya  is  already  a leading  native  port,  being  tho  landing 
place  of  Khambhdlia,  a large  town  about  six  miles  inland,  and  its 
position,  as  regards  the  cotton  fields  of  the  peninsula,  together  with 
the  great  depth  of  water  in  the  inlet,  and  the  porfect  shelter  it 
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affords,  mark  it  as  deserving  the  attention  of  European  merchants. 
The  fact  of  its  belonging  to  a native  chief,  who  has  no  one  to 
advise  him  on  maritime  matters,  hinders  the  development  of  trade 
at  Saldya  inlet,  whose  entrance  has  as  great  a depth  at  low  water  as 
the  Mersey  at  Liverpool  has  at  high  water.  Saldya  mouth  is  in  north 
latitude  22°  28'  and  east  longitude  69°  32'.  From  Kdlumbhdr  trees  a 
thin  low  strip  of  sand,  with  mangroves  on  the  sea  side,  runs  to  west- 
south-west  two  and  a half  miles ; its  west  end  is  higher  and  has 
bushes  on  it,  the  tops  of  which  are  ten  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
The  rocks  dry  a little  more  than  a mile  west  of  this  sand.  In  this 
entrance  of  Saldya  inlet  a vessel  will  find  excellent  shelter  from 
north-easters,  by  anchoring  two  or  three  cables  length  from  the 
reef,  in  six  to  ten  fathoms  mud.  The  nearest  point  of  the  sand 
should  bear  east  by  north,  after  the  Kdlumbhdr  trees  have  passed 
behind  the  north  point  of  high  sand,  and  a large  banyan  tree  in 
line  with  a little  conical  hill,  eleven  and  a half  miles  inland,  should 
bear  south-south-east  half  east.  Towards  low  water  the  reefs  are  well 
marked,  and,  at  any  time,  the  masthead  look-out  man  will  see  them 
when  within  two  or  three  cables  length. 

Dhuni  is  a tuft  of  trees  on  sand,  six  miles  west-south- west  of 
Kdlumbhdr,  forming  the  west  point  of  Saldya  inlet,  which  runs  up 
nine  miles  to  Saldya  landing.  The  chief  town  to  w’hich  goods  are 
carried  by  land  is  Khambdlia,  which  is  six  miles  south  of  Saldya. 
The  creek  is  known  by  both  names  Saldya  and  Kliamblidlia ; it  has 
not  yet  been  surveyed  on  the  large  scale,  and  a vessel  bound  to 
Saldya  had  better  take  a pilot  at  Cutch-Mdndvi. 

Chanka  is  a little  island  covered  with  trees,  the  north  end  in 
north  latitude  22°  32'  and  east  longitude  69°  23',  nine  miles  north- 
west of  the  Dhani  trees.  From  this  to  Vomdni,  the  north  point  of 
Okhdmandal,  this  end  of  the  gulf  has  nothing  but  reefs  and  islands, 
with  good  channels  among  them,  which  are  most  useful  to  coasting 
craft  during  strong  breezes,  when  there  is  a heavy  swell  outside. 
Chanka  is  the  north-east  of  four  islands  on  the  Great  Bardl,  or 
Clidnka  reef,  the  north  face  of  which  is  ten  miles  long.  The 
north-east  end  of  the  reef  forms  a full  semicircle,  with  a radius  of 
one  and  a half  miles  round  Chdnka  island.  After  the  first  quarter 
ebb  the  rocks  at  its  margin  begin  to  show  themselves.  Chanka 
bears  about  south  by  east  from  Mdndvi. 

Bubasir  Rock,  on  which  a Binall  post  used  to  be  visible,  lying 
rather  less  than  a mile  from  the  east  edge  of  the  above  reef,  bears 
south-east  by  east  two  and  one-fourth  miles  from  Chdnka  trees.  To 
the  east  and  south-east  of  Chdnka  trees  there  is  good  shelter  for  ships 
of  any  size  against  westerly  winds.  A good  anchorage  is  in  five 
fathoms  mud,  at  low-water  about  half  a mile  south-west  of  the  rock  ; 
but  a vessel  only  taking  shelter  for  a single  tide  may  anchor  to  the 
north  of  it  in  eight  or  nine  fathoms  mud,  on  the  edge  of  the  shoal 
soundings,  with  Bubasir  beacon  south  by  west  and  Chanka  trees 
west.  This  anchorage  on  the  east  of  Chdnka  for  the  south- 
west monsoon  is  worth  knowing.  A vessel  disabled  between 
Dwdrka  and  Kardchi,  and  unable  to  claw  off  the  coast,  need  not 
now,  with  the  latest  charts  on  board,  have  any  fear  to  seek  shelter 
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in  tbo  gnlf  of  Cutch.  Rain  seldom  falls,  and  the  shore  is  not  so 
completely  hidden  as  off  Bombay.  In  the  daytime  the  towns  and 
trees  between  DwArka  and  Bet  island  will  be  seen  from  aloft,  and  a 
vessel  can  run  in  either  to  the  north  or  the  south  of  Beka  shoal.  After 

Cling  Chinri  reef,  she  would  bo  unable,  with  a south-west  wind  to 

1 np  to  the  south  to  clear  Hanuman-ddnda,  and  fetch  the 

anchorage  on  the  east  side  of  Bet  island  without  tacking.  She  should 

therefore  run  for  the  sheltered  anchorage  behind  Chanka.  To  do 

this  ahe  mast  stand  to  the  east  along  the  north  face  of  the  BarAl 

reef.  Care  should  be  takeu,  in  approaching  this  reef  at  high-water, 

to  keep  a good  look-out  for  the  trees  on  Nora  and  ChAuka,  which 

should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  three  miles  till  the  vessel  is 

off  ChAnka.  She  should  then  haul  to  the  south-east,  when  the 

Chanka  trees  bear  south  and  the  water  soon  becomes  smooth. 

She  may  anchor  in  eight  or  ten  fathoms  mud,  about  one  mile  to 

the  cost  of  Bubasir  rock,  and  three  or  three  and  a half  miles  from 

ChAnku,  with  the  trees  bearing  west-north-west.  In  this  position 

the  ebb  sets  to  north-west  and  the  Hood  to  south-east. 

% 

Large  native  vessels  from  the  MalabAr  and  African  coasts,  after 
the  beginning  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  seek  shelter  to  leeward 
of  ChAnka,  and  there  discharge  the  bulk  of  their  cargo  into  smaller 
boats,  which,  watching  their  opportunity,  bring  the  goods  over  to 
Cutch-MAndvi.  The  larger  vessels  follow  at  spring-tides,  and 
boldly  run  into  MAndvi  creek  at  high-water  in  the  daytime,  when 
the  tides  are  highest. 

Between  Bubasir  and  the  Dhuni  fringing  reef  five  miles  to  the 
south-east  the  water  is  not  deep.  The  bottom  is  generally  mud 
though  a few  casts  of  hard  ground  are  found.  In  working  to  the 
west  among  the  reefs  and  islands,  the  native  boatmen  usually  wait 
till  the  hilling  tide  makes  the  banks  apparent.  The  most  minute 
description  of  the  channels  among  these  islands  would  not  bo 
enough  for  the  guidance  of  a large  vessel.  A large  vessel  should 
take  a native  pilot,  as  the  tides  are  so  strong  in  some  places,  and 
tiu  intimate  knowledge  of  their  Bet  is  necessary,  as  the  eddies  make 
a veaael  unmanageable  in  light  winds.  The  set  of  the  ebb  stream, 
during  the  first  hoar  of  ebb,  when  it  runs  out  over  the  reef,  is  very 
di lb  rent  from  the  direction  it  takes  after  half-ebb,  when  it  is  confined 
within  narrow  deep  channels. 

The  vast  coral  roof  known  as  Banil  Reef  surrounds  the  islands  of 
Ck links,  Noru,  Bhaidhar,  and  Chusra.  It  is  completely  covered  at 
high  -water  springs,  the  islands  only  being  visible.  Its  north  face  is 
very  deep- to,  the  soundings  very  irregular  from  twenty  to  thirty-six 
f:it horns,  and  the  tide  rashes  by  with  a velocity  of  four  to  six  knots. 
Off  it b north-east  end  the  water  is  shoaler,  fifteen  to  nineteen 
fathoms,  and  beyond  this  there  is  a bank,  on  which  are  rocky 
patches  of  seven  and  eight  fathoms.  There  is  no  danger  on  this 
iiank  which  extends  more  than  ten  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Chanka,  although  the  shoal  water  and  uneven  bottom  cause  heavy 
rippling*  and  breaks,  the  rush  of  tide  being  very  strong. 

Norn  is  a large  low  mangrovo  island,  on  the  Great  BarAl  roof, 
and  a half  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Chanka  trees ; it  is  nearly 
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three  miles  east  and  west ; its  north  face  is  fronted  with  sand,  at 
the  east  end  of  which  are  the  highest  trees,  about  twenty-five  feet 
above  high-water.  On  tho  north  of  Nora  the  Bar&l  reef  is  deeply 
indented,  and  the  soundings  are  mostly  mud  near  the  reef  in  the 
two  angles,  where  small  coasters,  when  working  tide-work  with 
westerly  winds,  can  at  low  water  find  anchorage,  where  they  wait 
for  the  next  ebb.  Cliiinka,  the  north-east  island,  has  been  already 
described. 

Bhaidhar  is  a mangrove  island  nearly  two  miles  across.  Its  west 
face  is  fronted  with  sand,  the  north  end  of  which  is  highest,  being 
nearly  twenty  feet  above  high-water.  It  lies  three  miles  south-west 
of  Nora,  or  about  half-way  towards  Chusra,  and  about  five  miles 
east  by  south  of  Ptiga  sand. 

Chusra,  a small  rocky  islet,  with  a clump  of  trees  on  its  north 
end,  stands  two  and  a half  miles  south-west  of  Bhaidhar,  and  marks 
the  south  extreme  of  the  Bar&l  reef,  as  it  is  only  three  cables  length 
within  the  south  point  of  the  rocks.  The  Chusra  trees  are  an 
excellent  mark  for  navigating  tbeso  inner  channels. 

The  North-West  Extreme  of  Baral  reef  stretches  nearly  six 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Nora  trees,  and  is  seven  and  a half  miles 
north  of  Chusra.  The  rocks  at  its  edge  are  piled  up  in  three  places, 
which  are  dry  in  rather  more  than  one  hour  after  high-water  springs 
and  at  neaps  are  scarcely  covered.  A beacon  on  the  point  would 
be  a valuable  mark  as  vessels  might  avail  themselves  of  this 
excellent  shelter  against  north-east  winds.  It  is  a snug  anchorage, 
with  a depth  of  four  or  five  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  three  or  four 
cables  length  to  the  west  of  the  fringing  reef.  The  bearings  of 
this  shelter  are : Ch&nka  trees  seen  from  aloft,  just  touching 
tho  north  sandy  face  of  Nora  islands,  bearing  oast,  and  Chusra  trees 
bearing  south  by  east  quarter  east.  This  is  a good  anchorage,  in 
four  or  five  fathoms  mud,  where  no  ebb  6tream  is  felt,  and  very 
little  flood.  To  the  Boutli  are  patches  of  shoal  water,  and  a bank 
of  sand  and  rock,  with  overfalls  from  five  to  seven  fathoms,  which 
stretches  to  the  west  of  tho  Chinri  reef  and  south  to  the  P&ga 
reef.  Over  this  bank  the  soundings  are  everywhere  alike,  ranging 
between  five  and  ten  fathoms  ; but  in  the  centre  there  is  a deeper 
gut  having  twelve  to  fifteen  fathoms.  The  bearings  of  the  land 
must  then  be  the  sole  guide,  as  tho  soundings  except  in  the 
centre,  will  not  show  a vessel's  position.  At  spring- tides  the  ripplings 
and  breaking  water  frequently  alarm  a stranger. 

Turtle  Reef  lies  three  miles  north-west  of  the  Chusra  treos  and 
west  of  Bhaidhar,  allowing  a passage  one  mile  broad  between  it  and 
Baral  reef.  Its  greatest  length  is  nearly  four  miles  south-east  and 
north-west.  On  its  west  side  there  is  a bank  of  sand,  which  is 
completely  covered  only  at  high  water  springs,  and  forms  a good 
mark ; this  sand-heap  lies  three  miles  east  of  the  east  end  of  Bet 
island.  Okli&mandal  tableland  to  the  south-east,  seen  between  tho 
Brothers  or  Sahu  islands,  is  the  mark  which  will  keep  a vessel  free 
of  the  south-east  extreme  of  tho  Paga  reef,  and  will  lead  in  clear  to 
those  islands.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Barda  hills,  in  lino  with  or 
one  degree  to  the  left  of  the  highest  part  of  Ajar  island,  seen  from 
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aloft,  clears  the  north-east  side  of  Pdga  reef.  The  north  lip  of  the 
reef,  which  never  shows  above  water,  lies  three  and  a half  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  Chinri  sands,  and  bears  about  west-south-west  from 
the  anchorage  described  as  available  during  north-easters,  at  the 
north-wost  extreme  of  Baral  reef. 

Chinri  Reef,  about  two  miles  north  of  Bet  island,  has  also  a sand- 
heap  only  covered  at  high  springs,  on  its  south  side,  which  bears 
north-wc«t  by  west  half  west  four  and  a half  miles  from  Paga  sand. 
The  reef  that  dries  stretches  more  than  one  mile,  and  shoal  water 
stretches  nearly  two  miles  to  tho  north  of  the  sand  ; the  east  extreme 
of  this  shoal  water  bears  east  north-east,  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
sand.  To  the  south  of  Chinri  sand  the  reef  is  deep-to,  and  there  is 
a passage,  one  mile  wide,  between  it  and  the  reefs  of  Bet  island ; 
and  between  it  and  Saidni  island  the  water  is  shoal,  with  overfalls 
from  three  to  eight  fathoms. 

The  east  end  of  Bet  or  ShankhodliiLr,  which  is  composed  of  sand 
hills  and  bushes,  is  called  Monkey  or  Hanum&n  point  from  a temple  to 
Hanum&n  about  half  a mile  within  the  point.  The  reef  to  the  north  of 
this  point  is  called  Hanum&n-d&nda  and  extends  west  for  one  and 
ono-third  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  sand-hills  that  border  the 
north  side  of  Bet.  The  island  from  north-east  to  south- west  measures 
five  miles ; but,  being  a narrow  and  crooked  strip  of  land,  is  in  its 
windings  half  as  long  again.  Its  sooth- west  half  is  rocky  tableland, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  Temples  in  honour  of  Krishna  abound ; 
the  people,  most  of  w-hom  are  Br&hmans,  are  mainly  supported  by 
pilgrims.  When  Bet  fort  was  taken  from  tho  V&ghereby  a British 
force  in  1850,  some  of  the  principal  temples  were  blown  up  with 
the  fort ; before  that  time  the  island  had  500  houses  and  3000 
inhabitants.  Bet  fort  flag-start*  is  in  north  latitude  22°  27J'  and 
ca*t  longitude  69°  5'.  A vessel  coming  in  along  the  sonth  side  of 
Chinri  reef  must  pass  its  sand-heap  at  one  cable’s  distance,  and 
stand  to  the  east,  not  letting  Ardmbhada  tower  disappear  behind 
Bet  island,  till  the  Chnsra  trees  touch  the  right  or  south  side  of  PAga 
sand.  These  bearings  will  lead  tho  vessel  clear  of  Hanuman  point. 
She  may  then  steer  to  the  south-east  with  the  latter  marks  on, 
gradually  opening  them  ns  she  hauls  to  the  south  and  as  the  Kiu 
bills  begin  to  appear  to  the  left  of  the  bushes  ou  Hauuuuin  point. 
Then  she  may  steer  for  those  hills,  keeping  them  just  open  to  tho 
south  of  the  bushy  point,  or  about  south-west  by  south  according 
to  tho  title,  remembering  that  the  ebb  will  force  her  west  against 
Haunmfo  point ; and  then  anchor  off  the  east  end  of  Bet  island. 
The  anchorage  off  the  east  end  of  Bet  island  is  well  sheltered  from 
westerly  gales.  And,  approached  as  above,  may  be  had  in  five  or  six 
fathoms  mud  rather  more  than  half  a mile  from  the  shore,  with 
Hnntimiln  temple  north-west  by  west,  the  sandy  extremes  of  Bet 
island  from  south-west  by  west  to  north-north-west,  the  Chinri  sand 
Ining  just  shut  out  of  sight  by  the  latter  bearing.  To  the  east  of  this 
anchorage  tho  bottom  is  rocky,  bo  it  is  well  to  anchor  near  tho 
island,  tho  water  during  westerly  winds  being  smooth. 

Between  the  sandy  south-east  side  of  Bet  island  and  tho  mainland 
of  OkhAinandul  tho  passage  is  very  shallow,  having  a bank  in 
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mid-channel  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low  tide.  The  water  deepens 
towards  the  south  of  the  island,  but  the  many  sunken  rocks  make 
it  unsafe  for  navigation  without  a pilot.  Poshitara  point  is  nearly 
four  miles  south-east  of  the  east  end  of  Bet,  and  the  town  of 
Poshitara  is  on  high  ground  nearly  two  miles  south-west  of  the 
point.  Two  large  banyan  trees  to  the  north-west  of  the  to\yn  are 
conspicuous  objects.  There  is  a sunken  reef  one  mile  north  of  the 
point ; and  to  the  east  of  it  is  foul  ground  for  nearly  two  miles. 
A sand-bauk  on  this  foul  ground,  called  Boria,  and  covered  only 
towards  high-water,  marks  the  east  extreme.  A separate  little 
reef  lies  north  between  which  and  P&ga  reef  the  fair  chaunel  is 
one  and  a half  miles  broad.  The  Chusra  trees,  touching  the  north 
end  of  Aj&r  island,  are  the  leading  marks  through  this  passage. 
When  clear  to  the  north  of  these  Boria  reefs  the  Kiu  hills  are  a 
little  open  to  the  north  of  Poshitara  point.  When  clear  to  the  east 
of  them  the  south-east  bluff  of  OkhAmandal  table-land  is  seen 
between  the  Brother  Islands. 

The  Brother  Islands,  called  by  the  people  Sh&n,  lie  two  and  a 
half  miles  south-east  by  south  of  Poshitara  point.  The  west  islet  is 
larger  with  a flat  top  about  sixty  feet  high ; the  east  islet  is 
small  and  conical.  There  is  good  anchorage  at  half  a mile  east  of  the 
Brothers,  and  also  on  their  west  side  in  six  to  ten  fathoms  mud,  and 
sheltered  from  all  winds.  Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  this 
Poshitara  harbour  as  affording  deep-water  shelter  for  the  largest 
ships  within  half  a mile  of  the  mainland  of  Okhdmandal.  This 
territory  belongs  to  His  Highness  the  Gdikwdr  of  Baroda. 

Saidni  Islet,  north  latitude  22°  29'  east  longitude  69°  4',  bounding 
the  north  side  of  the  Bet  inner  harbour,  has  a sandy  spit  stretching 
one  mile  to  the  north-west.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  a little 
tomb  called  Saidni  Pir  stands  forty  feet  above  high-water  level, 
and  a light-house  has  lately  been  built  by  its  side,  a most 
useful  mark  which  may  be  seen  nine  or  ten  miles  from  a ship’s 
deck.  Gurur  shoal  of  sand  and  rock,  on  which  the  depths  vaiy 
from  ten  to  three  and  a half  fathoms,  stretches  over  a length 
of  ten  miles  north-east  and  south-west.  It  has  a sandy  knoll 
called  Beka,  just  dry  at  lowest  water  of  spring  tides,  whose 
north-east  end  is  at  five  miles  from  the  mainland.  Bet  cocoa-palms 
just  to  the  right  of  Saidni  Pir,  bearing  south-east  half  south 
mark  this  little  patch  which  dries  at  the  lowest  spring  tides.  The 
depth  between  tho  Gurur  shoal  and  the  shore  reef  varies  from 
twelvo  to  twenty  fathoms ; the  bottom  is  sand  and  shells.  The  south 
and  west  of  tho  Gurur  shoals  are  free  from  danger.  But  to  avoid  risk 
Dwdrka  temple  should  not  be  brought  inside  Kachhigadh  fort  or 
to  the  south  of  south  by  east.  The  south  end  of  Gurur  shoal  is 
joined  with  the  shoal  water  off  Chora  sand-hills  by  a shallow 
neck,  having  ten  fathoms  water,  with  much  deeper  water  on  either 
side.  As  these  inequalities  in  depth  are  so  deceiving  ships  had 
better  pass  to  seaward  of  tho  Gurur.  Between  the  Gurur  shoal 
and  the  main,  during  a calm  on  the  ebb  tide,  the  sea  sometimes 
breaks  even  in  deep  water,  and  on  both  tides  there  are  heavy 
ripplings,  causing  alarm  to  a stranger.  When  standing  in  towards 
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the  Gurnr  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  water,  the  ripplings,  and 
the  great  patches  of  drifting  sea-weed,  would  sufficiently  point  it  out 
by  day.  But  tho  soundings  are  a sure  guide.  The  twenty  fathoms 
line  is  decidedly  marked,  and  when  tho  ilood  tide  quickens  tho 
vessel's  speed,  tho  water  will  generally  shoal  to  ten  fathoms  at  a 
castv  During  westerly  winds  there  is  a hollow  breaking  swell  on 
the  Gurur.  By  night  a large  ship  not  bound  for  the  Gulf  of  Cutch 
should  not  shoal  under  twenty  fathoms  off  its  mouth,  as  the  following 
bauk  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  Gurur.  Lushington  shoal,  called 
Ania  Mor  by  Cutch  boatmen,  is  a shoal  patch  of  sand  and  rock,  the 
sand  doubtless  brought  by  tho  currents  from  the  coasts  of  Sindh  aud 
Cutch  and  depositeu  on  the  rocky  nucleus,  where  tho  ebb  from  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch  conflicts  with  the  south-east  ocean  current  of  tho 
south-west  monsoon.  It  is  supposed  to  be  gradually  shoaling  : three 
and  a half  fathoms  at  low  water  was  the  least  found  in  1850;  but 
there  may  be  a less  depth  now.  The  soundings  near  it  vary  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  fathoms  at  two  miles  to  the  south,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  between  it  and  the  Gnrur,  from  which  it  is  distant  eleven 
miles.  A cast  of  five  fathoms  was  found  at  four  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Lushington  shoal,  in  which  direction  a ten-fathom  bauk 
extends  sixteen  miles.  Shoal  patches  of  eight  fathoms  lie  to  the 
west  of  it ; from  ten  to  eleven  fathoms  is  tho  depth  on  its  north- 
west aide,  whenco  the  water  gradually  shoals  to  the  Cutch  coast.  To 
the  east,  between  it  and  Ranvada  shoal,  there  is  a deep  gut  with 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  fathoms.  The  three  and  a half  fathoms 

Ech  of  the  Lushington  shoal  is  in  north  latitude  22°  37'  and  east 
gitnde  68°  48\  From  it  Nando  hill,  in  Cutch,  bears  north-east 
half  north  forty-six  miles,  and  is  visible  in  clear  weather ; Bcka 
shoal  bears  east- south-east  thirteen  miles,  and  Dwarka  temple 
south-south-east  twenty-five  miles.  The  tides  on  Lushington  shoal 
set  cast  by  north  and  west  by  south  from  ono  and  a half  to  two  and 
a half  knots  an  hour.  High  water  on  full  and  change  is  at  llh. 
30m.,  when  the  ordinary  rise  is  ten  feet. 

For  a steamer  or  a ship  with  a fair  wind  bound  into  tho  Gulf  of 
Cutch,  the  passage  between  the  Gurur  and  the  mainland  of 
Okhdmandal  should  be  used,  care  being  taken  that  in  giving  that 
shoal  a wide  berth  tho  vessel  does  not  go  too  near  the  spit  off 
Suidni.  Tho  fair  channel  is  three  miles  wide.  From  Dwdrka  the 
tides  make  strong  in  and  out  of  tho  Gulf  of  Cntch,  setting  with  tho 
line  of  coast,  two  or  three  knots  an  hour,  increasing  to  three  or  four 
near  Bet.  Vessels  bound  to  Mdndvi  from  the  south,  passing 
between  Gurnr  and  Lushington  Bhoals,  should  keep  Dwdrka  temple 
and  Kachhigadh  fort  in  one  line  or  bearing  south  by  east,  so  long 
tLd  either  can  be  seen  from  aloft  of  that  line.  Assar  tomb,  on  the 
Cntch  coast,  should  bo  steered  for,  and  wilt  bear  about  north-east 
t wouty  miles  distant  from  outside  tho  Gurur. 

To  the  north  of  the  Gurur,  between  Lushington  and  Ranvdda  shoals, 
there  is  a gut  of  small  extent,  having  over  thirty  fathoms  water  ; 
from  this  deep  basin,  which  is  a good  guide  to  a vessel's  position 
on  a fine  dav,  Nando  hill  in  Cutch  may  be  soon  bearing  north-east 
by  uorth  ana  all  will  bo  clear  before  you.  Care  must  be  takeu  to 
a 013-5 
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allow  for  the  tides,  which  set  east  and  west  in  the  mouth  of  tho 
gulf,  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The  above  bearing  of  Nando  hill 
leads  clear  in  mid-channel  between  Lnshington  and  Gurur  shoals. 
When  bound  to  MAndvi  in  the  daytime,  a steamer  may  conveniently 
pass  between  the  Gurur  shoal  and  the  coast  of  OkhAmandal,  and, 
Dy  taking  a fresh  departure  from  SaiAni  island,  will  not  only  make 
more  certain  of  steering  straight  for  Assar  tomb  on  the  Cutch  coast 
but  will  save  several  miles. 


Btt  Inner  Harbour . Bet  Inner  Harbour  on  the  west  of  the  fort  is  from  its  rocks  unfit 

for  large  ships.  If  you  want  to  anchor  off  Bet  fort,  after  the  south 
end  of  SaiAni  is  brought  to  bear  west-north-west,  stand  to  tho 
south-east  over  the  flat  for  the  cocoanut  trees  when  they  are  in 
line  with  a large  round  tree,  until  the  south-west  bluff  of  Bet 
island  is  just  disappearing  behind  HAii  Karman’s  point.  Then  tho 
steamer  must  be  nauled  to  the  south  and  west,  and  may  round 
HAji  Karman's  point  at  less  than  two  cables1  length,  and  anchor  to 
the  south-west  of  it,  with  Bet  fort  east-south-east  to  east  by  south 
in  four  or  five  fathoms  with  rocky  bottom.  None  but  a steamer 
can  enter  in  this  way,  but  a small  sailing  vessel  may  work  in  with  a 
north-east  wind. 

Entering  Bet.  There  are  several  channels  into  Bet  at  high  water.  For  steamers 
the  passage  round  the  east  side  of  SaiAni  island  is  best,  as  tho 
rocky  point  of  its  roof  shows  plainly,  and  a vessel  should  pass 
close  to  it.  There  is  no  flood  tide  felt  in  this  passage,  though 
north  of  it  across  its  mouth  the  flood  stream  runs  three  or  four 
knots  to  the  east  and  the  ebb  runs  out  to  the  north-west.  A sandy 
spit  stretches  for  a mile  north-west  of  SaiAni  island.  Beka  shoal, 
tho  north-east  end  of  the  Gurur,  which  has  a little  sandy  knoll  dry 
only  at  lowest  spring  tides,  is  marked  by  tho  Udital  SaiAni  tomb  just 
to  the  left  of  Bet  cocoanut  troes.  When  from  aloft  the  trees  are 
seen  well  to  the  left  of  Saiani  island,  the  ship  is  clear  to  the  east 
of  tho  Gurur  shoal,  and  if  bound  for  Bet,  she  should  stand 
onwards  to  south-east  allowing  for  tide,  with  those  marks  a little 
more  open  till  Chinri  sand  boars  east,  when  she  may  gradually 
open  out  the  whole  of  Bet  Island  to  tho  left  or  eastward  of  SaiAni 
island. 


To  enter  the  passage  along  the  east  side  of  Saiani,  having  arrived, 
as  above,  within  a mile  north  of  the  island,  keep  a look-out  for 
the  north-east  tip  of  its  reef,  and  steer  for  it  south-south- west 
paying  great  attention  to  the  tide,  which  rushes  past  the  tip  of 
the  rocks  with  groat  force.  Two  sandy  points  of  the  Okha  shore 
between  SaiAni  and  ArAmbra  will  be  seen  in  line  ahead.  Keeping 
these  in  line  will  load  a vessel  in  clear  to  the  east  of  SaiAni  reef, 
which  is  only  partially  covered  at  high  water.  Stoer  south-south- 
west along  the  east  side  of  the  island,  not  opening  the  sandy 
points  till  the  south  end  of  SaiAni  bears  west-north-west  when  a 
vessel  may  go  a little  further  south  and  anchor  two  or  three  cables 
to  the  east  of  the  first  sandy  point,  Okha  point,  in  five  to  seven 
fathoms,  and  with  VomAni  point,  which  is  one  mile  to  the  south-west 
of  Sainia  island,  bearing  west.  With  a west  wind  a ship  must  wait 
till  half-flood,  and  then  cross  Bot  bar,  with  the  east  sandy  point 
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of  Okhriraandal  in  line  with  Bot  fort.  In  this  passage  she  will  hare 
more  than  four  fathoms  towards  high  water.  When  in  deep  water, 
with  Sai&ni  Pir  bearing  east,  where  it  breaks  even  in  ten  fathoms 
when  the  tide  is  running  to  windward,  she  must  borrow  towards  the 
south  end  of  that  island,  and,  when  up  to  it,  haul  to  the  south  and 
anchor  to  the  east  of  Okha  sandy  point,  Vom&ni  mound  bearing 
wegt,  as  before. 

The  Gulf  of  Cambay,1  as  understood  by  seamen,  includes  the 
area  of  water  which  lies  between  the  south-east  of  K&thidwdr  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  coasts  of  Broach,  Surat,  and  part  of  the 
North  Konkan  on  the  other.  The  gulf  proper  has  its  south-west 
limit  at  Gopn&th  point  in  Kdthidwar,  and  its  eastern  limit  is 
tho  mouth  of  the  Tdpti.  From  this  it  runs  north,  gradually 
tapering  till  it  reaches  the  Sdbarmati  on  the  north  and  the  Mahi  on 
the  north-east,  at  whose  mouth  is  the  old  trade  centre  of  Cambay 
or  Kbaiubh&t,  from  which  the  gulf  takes  its  name.  This  area 
stretches  between  north  latitude  21°  and  22°  20'  and  east  longitude 
72°  5'  and  72°  45'.  Its  total  length  is  about  eighty  miles  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  about  thirty  miles  at  the  mouth  to  about  twelve 
miles  half  way  up. 

Tho  mouth  of  the  gulf  is  choked  by  a series  of  sandbanks  called 
the  Malaiki  or  Malacca  Banks,  which  greatly  hinder  navigation  and 
are  a source  of  danger  and  anxiety  to  tho  seaman.  Though  narrow 
tongues  of  shoal  water  run  as  far  south  as  north  latitude  20°  20', 
these  banks  may  be  said  to  cause  no  danger  south  of  a line  drawn 
between  Daman  on  the  Surat  coast  and  Jafrabad  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  KAthiAwfir.  Their  northern  limit  of  danger  is  marked 
by  a line  running  east  and  west,  between  Tena  creek  above  Vaux's 
tomb  and  Gopndth  point.  North  of  this  line  all  banks  have 
distinctive  names.  Between  Gopn£th  point  and  the  Narbada  the 
gulf  has  never  been  thoroughly  examined,  though  the  chart  shows 
a patch  of  five  fathoms  in  the  very  centre.  Tho  western  limit  of  the 
Malaiki  banks  lies  thirty  miles  south-south-west  of  Gopn&th  point, 
on  tho  south-east  coast  of  Kdthiilwar.  There  are  four  banks,  the 
Eastern,  tho  Breaker,  the  Narbada,  and  the  Western;  and  though 
there  are  deep  channels  between  them,  they  aro  so  narrow  at  their 
northern  mouths,  that  tho  passage  through  them  is  unsafe.  The 
Narbada  bank,  half  way  between  Surat  road  and  Mahuva  harbour  in 
KAthiAw&r,  shows  at  low  water  a large  extent  of  dry  sand.  The 
Breaker  Bank  has,  at  twenty  miles  south-west  quarter  south  from 
Tnpti  light,  a knoll  of  sand,  which  is  Been  at  high  water  of  neap  tides, 
though  flooded  at  springs.  This  sand  is  in  north  latitude  20° 
ho'  and  east  longitude  72°  23',  and  from  the  mast  bead  may 
be  seen  a great  aistauce  when  the  sun  shines  on  it.  The  head 
or  north  limit  of  the  Malaiki  banks  shonld  never  be  approached 
with  an  ebb  tide.  Being  steep-to,  the  soundings  give  no  sufficient 
warning,  and,  wore  a vessel  to  take  the  ground,  the  tide  would 

* This  account  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  except  tho  paragraph  on  lilting  and  tho 
historical  auction,  Him  Imn  extracted  for  tho  (toxuttocr  by  Captain  A.  W Baird,  R.  E., 
from  Captain  X D.  Taylor’*  Went  Coat  of  UmduatAn  Pilot 
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Description.  about  five  miles  from  Surat  bar,  which  has  ouo  and  two  fathoms  on  it 

3 If  of  Camba  low  wa*er  • Manx's  tomb,  or  T&pti  light,  bears  from  it  north-east 

u ° • # The  eastern  patch  of  sand,  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  is  eighteen  miles 

west  of  the  entrance  of  Kundi  Kliridi,  or  thirteen  miles  south-west 
by  south  from  Surat  roads.  The  North-East  Danger,  or  head  of  the 
banks,  is  six  miles  west  of  the  little  hill  close  to  the  sea,  about  five 
miles  north  of  Trtpti  light  and  two  north  of  Suv&li  sand-hills,  where 
according  to  Fryer  (1673)  is  TomCoryat’s  tomb. 

The  Sutherland  channel  between  the  banks  and  the  shore,  part  of 
which  the  early  navigators  called  the  Suv&li  roads,  is  about  three 
miles  broad,  the  shore  bank  standing  out  one  and  a half  miles  at  low 
water.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  inner  and  outer  Suvdli  sands 
and  both  are  dry  at  low  water.  The  great  rush  of  tide  makes  the 
eastern  reef  of  the  Malaiki  Banks  very  steep-to  on  its  eastern  face. 
As  the  doepest  water  is  within  a mile  of  danger,  a vessel  in  working 
should  be  warned  by  the  deep  water,  and  go  about  at  the  first 
Bhoaier  cast. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  beginning 
with  the  mouth  of  the  T&pti  in  the  south-east  and  working  round 
the  head  of  the  gulf  down  the  west  coast  to  Gopnath  point. 

Between  Daman  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tdpti  the  land  near  the  sea 
is  low,  covered  with  trees,  and,  in  places,  particularly  near  rivers, 
flooded  during  high  tides  in  the  stormy  season.  When  round  the  foul 
ground  of  Sanjau  and  abreast  of  Daman,  a vessel  should  steer  along 
the  shore  for  Surat  road,  and  not  stand  farther  off  than  seven  or  at 
most  nine  miles,  nor  deepen  above  fourteen  or  sixteen  fathoms.  In 
working  she  should  stand  in  to  five  or  six  fathoms  on  the  soft  bank 
lining  the  shore.  But  if  anchoring  at  high  water  on  the  edge  of 
this  bank,  to  benefit  by  the  first  of  the  following  flood,  she  should 
not  anchor  under  seven  fathoms  at  spring  tidos,  because  the  water 
sometimes  falls  nineteen  or  twenty  feet.  In  1788  the  Gunjavar,  a 
large  ship  drawing  twenty-one  feet,  bound  from  China  to  Surat, 
anchored  in  6^  fathoms  and  at  low  water  grounded  in  the  soft  mud. 

With  Pdrnera  hill  bearing  about  east  half  north,  the  Umarsiidi 
narrow  spit  of  sand  stretches  far  out,  with  depths  varying  from 
eight  to  thirteen  fathoms.  This  may  sometimes  be  a guide  at  uiglit, 
when  passing  five  or  six  miles  from  the  shore,  if  the  lead  is  kept 
going,  as  the  water  shoals  suddenly  in  crossing  it,  and  soon  returns  to 
the  former  depth  when  over  the  spit.  Having  passed  ten  or  twelve 
miles  north  of  Pdrnera  hill,  a ship  should  steer  along  shore  in 
soundings  from  seven  to  ten  fathoms.  But,  in  working,  if  she 
stands  far  out  and  gets  a cast  of  hard  ground  or  shoal  on  tho  edge  of 
the  Malaiki  banks,  after  passing  through  the  deepest  water,  she 
should  tack  instantly  towards  the  land.  When  within  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  of  Surat  Road,  she  ought  to  work  from  six  and  a half  to 
seven  fathoms  towards  the  shore,  to  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  in  the 
offing,  as  the  channel  then  becomes  narrower ; nine  or  ten  fathoms 
is  a good  track  with  a fair  wind. 

Surat  Road  and  River  are  at  tho  narrow  part  of  tho  entrance  of 
tho  gulf  of  Cambay.  Tupti  light,  close  to  Vuux's  tomb  on  Suv&li 
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point,  the  north  entrance  point  of  the  river,  is  twelve  miles  north- 
west of  the  Navsari  river  entrance,  and  sixty-seven  miles  due  north 
by  compass  from  that  outer  part  of  the  Sanjiln  or  Dahanu  reef, 
which  nearly  dries  at  low  water.  The  distance  from  the  bar  to  the 
city  of  Surat  is  with  windings  about  eighteen  miles.  For  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  there  is  a continued  chain  of  banks,  many 
of  them  dry  at  half  tide,  with  very  small  depths  at  low  water  in  the 
channels  between  thorn.  Above  Umra  and  near  the  city  of  Surat, 
the  river  is  narrower  with  deeper  water. 

Tiipti  light  is  a fixed  light,  on  a column  about  140  feet  above 
mean  sea  level,  a few  yards  from  Vaux's  tomb.  It  is  a good  light, 
visible  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  clear  weather,  but  only  ten  miles 
when  the  air  is  hazy.  No  directions  cau  be  given  for  crossing  the 
bar  into  Surat  river,  because  the  sands  are  continually  changing,  new 
chaunels  opening,  and  old  channels  closing.  Formerly  the  Dumas 
channel  was  the  deepest  and  was  generally  used.  It  struck  on  the 
east  sido  of  tho  banks,  towards  the  village  of  Dumas  on  the  eastern 
shore,  but  it  is  now  filled,  being  navigable  by  boats  only  at  half  tide. 
The  proper  channel  over  the  bar  is  at  present  between  the  sand  that 
projects  above  one  and  a half  miles  from  Snv&li  point,  forming  the 
north  aide  of  the  bar,  and  other  extensive  sands  which  fill  the  middle 
of  the  river  and  the  eastern  shore.  After  turning  round  the  point 
of  Suv&li  sand,  the  channel  strikes  north,  close  along  the  western 
shore  of  tho  river,  where  it  becomes  deeper,  and  safer  than  between 
the  sands  outside.  Although  this  is  the  proper  channel  for  entering 
the  river,  it  is  narrow,  and  at  low-water  spring  tides  there  is  not 
depth  enough  for  a small  boat  between  tho  dry  sands  near  the  bar, 
Boats  passing  down  with  the  latter  part  of  the  obb  are  carried  along 
very  speedily  by  the  rush  of  water,  and,  as  it  is  very  shallow,  they 
are  liable  to  touch  tho  bottom,  when  the  sailors  always  leap  out  to 
support  the  boat  and  keep  it  from  upsotting. 

Tho  anchorage  for  large  ships  in  Surat  road  is  in  seven  or  eight 
fathoms  at  low  water,  with  Vanx’s  tomb  bearing  north  quarter  east 
to  north  half  east  in  a stiff  clay  bottom,  and  with  Bhimpur  Pagoda 
n<>rth-(*ast  by  east  and  Dumas  flagstaff  north-oast  by  north.  Here, 
i» u the  springs,  tho  tides  run  very  rapidly,  particularly  the  ebb  above 
five  knots  an  hour  to  south -south-east.  Farther  in,  where  small 
vessels  lie  near  the  bar,  in  four  or  five  fathoms  at  low  water,  with  the 
hunb  or  Tipti  light  north  half  west,  they  do  not  run  with  equal  speed, 
and  th«*y  set  uorth  by  west  aud  south  by  east. 

In  Surat  Road,  and  in  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  southerly  winds 
and  blowing  weather  set  in  sooner  than  at  Bombay.  It  is  dangerous 
for  ships  drawing  tnucli  water  to  remain  in  Surat  road  after  the 
middle  of  April.  In  this  month,  and  early  in  May,  smart  southerly 
winds  often  blow  during  the  springs,  especially  at  night,  with  a flood 
tide.  Theso  winds  raise  a considerable  sea,  which,  by  the  strength  of 
the  tide,  strikes  bard  against  a ship,  causing  her  to  drive  and  bring 
both  anchors  ahead.  When  a ship  is  kept  in  Surat  road  late  in  tho 
season,  it  is  advisable  to  lie  at  singlo  anchor,  with  a good  cable 
clown,  sighting  it  when  convenient.  By  so  doing  she  will  rido  better 
in  blowing  weather  thau  if  two  anchors  wore  down ; and  should 
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circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  cut  or  slip,  only  one  anchor  will 
be  left  on  the  ground.  At  such  times  it  is  prudent  to  keep  a pilot 
on  board,  that  he  may  carry  a vessel  into  the  river,  or  to  Gogha, 
where  she  will  be  sheltered  by  the  reef  and  island  of  Piram.  In 
some  storms  late  in  April  and  early  in  May,  several  ships  have  been 
lost  by  remaining  too  long  at  their  anchors. 

The  coast  north  of  Tdpti  light  has  a few  sand-hills,  called  the 
Suvdli  hills,  off  which  the  Suvdli  bank  dries  for  one  and  a half  miles  at 
low  water.  This  bank  is  of  sand  at  its  edge,  with  mud  and  sandy  mud 
inside,  towards  high-water  mark  ; but  the  shore  by  the  Tdpti  light 
is  very  steep-to,  and  off  there  it  dries  only  half  a mile.  Tena  creek, 
in  a bight  seven  and  half  miles  north  of  Tdpti  light,  and  less  than 
two  miles  north  of  Tom  Coryat’s  tomb,  is  said  to  lead  into  Surat 
river.  From  Suvdli  hills  to  Tena  creek  the  coast  is  lined  with 
thick  groves  of  brab  or  palmyra  palms.  From  this  creek  twenty 
miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Narbada,  the  coast  is  low  and  marshy,  cut 
by  numerous  creeks,  and  overflowed  at  spring  tides  from  one  to 
four  miles  inland. 

Ddndi  point,  a low  bluff  reddish  point,  the  south  extreme  of 
Ddndi  island,  and  about  twenty  feet  high,  is  thirteen  and  a half  miles 
north-west  from  Tdpti  light,  and  has  off  it  some  dangerous  sands. 
The  passage  between  these  sands  and  the  Gulvala  bank  should  not  be 
attempted  without  a pilot.  The  low  point  of  Bhagvaia  two  or  three 
miles  north  of  Ddndi.  Ddndi  point  has  a small  fixed  light,  visible 
about  ten  miles,  bearing  north  by  west  fourteen  miles  from  Tdpti 
light,  and  twenty-one  miles  south-east  of  Piram  light. 

Gulvala  bank,  five  miles  west  of  Ddndi  point,  is  between  five  and 
six  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  south-west  danger  is  13  J miles 
north-west  by  north  of  Tdpti  light,  and  nearly  six  miles  south-west 
of  the  Ddndi  light. 

The  sands  off  Bhagva  stretch  about  five  miles  from  shore,  and  are 
called  the  Gulvala  and  Bhagva  sands.  Between  them  and  the 
mainland  is  a channel  through  which  small  coasting  vessels  pass  in 
three  and  four  fathoms.  At  night,  or  in  a large  vessel,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  well  to  the  west.  From  the  Ddndi  point  to  Broach 
bar  a continuous  bank  stretches  along  shore,  and  at  Broach  river 
Btands  out  about  five  miles. 

Kim  river  has  its  mouth  about  four  miles  north  of  the  Ddndi 
light ; the  entrance  is  dry  at  low  water ; but,  after  half-flood,  largo 
native  boats  can  bo  in  deep  water  close  to  the  bank  by  the  village 
of  Karan j. 

Broach  point  or  Lahara  point,  on  the  north  of  which  are  the 
Dehej  sand-hills,  is  twenty  miles  north  by  west  of  Ddndi  light,  and 
eleven  miles  east  by  north  throe-quarters  north  of  Piram  light-house. 
This  is  the  highest  part  of  the  coast,  and  consists  of  sand-hills  covered 
with  bushes.  Near  by  are  several  topes  of  banyan  trees,  and  a littlo 
to  the  east  the  small  grove  of  Jageshvar  brab  trees. 

Narbada  River  has  its  source  in  the  Vindhya  mountains,  in  the 
Bildspur  district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  800  miles  from  the  gulf  of 
Cambay.  Few  rivers  have  a moro  direct  course ; and  perhaps  no 
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river  of  tho  same  size  receives  so  few  fcribntaries.  The  tide  passes 
twenty-five  miles  above  Broach,  or  fifty-five  from  the  sea ; and, 
throughout  this  tidal  length,  its  breadth  exceeds  one  mile.  At  Broach, 
thirty  miles  up,  it  is  a noble  Bheet  of  water,  two  miles  wide,  even 
when  the  tide  is  oat. 

Vessels  of  considerable  burden  may  reach  Broach  as  the  channels 
are  deep  in  many  places,  but  they  are  too  intricate  to  be  navigated 
without  a pilot. 

Broach  Roads,  off  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  Narbada  river, 
are  foor  or  five  ^niles  south-west  of  Broach  point  and  eighteen  miles 
north  of  the  southern  danger  of  Grulvala  banks.  The  bar  of  the 
river  is  about  four  miles  from  Broach  point.  A vessel  may  anchor 
off  the  bar  with  Broach  point  north  by  east,  distant  four  and  a half  or 
five  miles,  and  Pir&rn  light-house  west  half  north  in  six  fathoms  at 
low  water. 

From  Broach  bar  to  Jambusar  or  Tank  Aria  road,  a flat,  dry  at 
low  water,  stretches  14  or  two  miles  from  the  shore,  with  deep 
soundings  close  to  it.  The  coast  from  Dojb&ra  creek  to  Tank  aria 
is  low  and  marshy.  Gandh&r,  the  only  village  near  the  coast,  has 
a conspicuous  building.  In  passing  along  here  a vessel  should  keep 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  in  seven  or  eight  fathoms  at  low 
water;  and  in  working,  she  ought  not  to  stand  far  off,  as  the 
Miik rah  bank  lies  five  or  six  miles  off  the  shore  bank,  and  the  tide 
is  so  rapid  that,  were  the  wind  to  fail  while  the  vessel  is  in  tho 
offing,  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  regaining  the  shore. 

Dejbdra  shoal  is  a small  sandbank,  with  not  less  than  three 
fathoms  over  it,  1 4 miles  long,  and  lying  parallel  to  the  shore  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a channel  half  a mile  wide,  with  ten  and 
eleven  fathoms  of  water.  From  the  south  end  of  this  shoal  the 
Deib&ra  brab  trees  bear  east  three-fourths  south  and  from  its  north 
end  a single  brab  bears  due  east. 

Mitkmh  bank,  composed  of  sand,  is  eleven  miles  north  and  south, 
and  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Surat  coast,  between  Broach  point 
and  TankAria  point,  the  ends  of  the  bank  being  nboufc  five  miles 
distant  from  each  of  those  points.  In  the  centre  of  the  bauk  is  a patch 
which  dries  at  low-water  springs,  but  the  general  depth  is  from  ono 
t«»  two  fathoms.  Its  north-east  end  is  broadest,  almost  reaching  to 
TankArin  roads.  No  large  vessels  should  attempt  to  come  here 
without  a pilot,  as  the  tides  are  so  rapid  and  tho  soundings  are  very 
lutio  guide.  Between  the  Dejbdra  shoal  and  Makrah  bank  there  is 
a channel  two  miles  wide. 

TnukArio  landing  is  a town  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Dhadhar 
river,  about  seven  miles  north-east  of  Devjagan  and  nine  miles 
from  the  anchorage  in  tho  Jambusar  roads.  There  is  a custom-house 
with  a crock  where  boats  take  in  cargo.  The  river  is  only  three- 
fourths  of  a mile  wide  at  Tank&ria.  From  this  rivor,  cotton,  grain, 
and  oil  go  in  large  quantities  to  Bombay  and  other  places. 

Tankitria,  or  Jambusar  road,  may  be  known  by  the  entrance  of  the 
river  being  opon,  and  by  a temple  called  Deviagan  on  the  north  sido 
of  it.  Off  this  vessels  may  anchor  in  seven  fathoms  at  low  water, 
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the  teraplo  bearing  north-east  by  north  3J  miles  and  the  nearest 
land  on  the  south  bank  of  Tankaria  bearing  south-east  four 
miles,  or  the  Dehej  saud-hills,  which  are  seen  only  from  the  mast- 
head, south  by  east.  From  this  anchorage  the  bar  bears  half  a mile 
east.  To  avoid  the  strength  of  the  stream  is  the  gTeat  object  and 
a good  berth  can  bo  chosen  only  by  a pilot  who  knows  the  place. 
Horsburgh  (1817)  directs  vessels  to  anchor  with  Devjagan  temple 
bearing  north-east  by  east  half  east  distant  four  or  fivo  miles,  and 
Jambusar  point  east  by  north  with  the  dry  part  of  some  flat  distant 
1 4 mile9,  and  says,  ‘ Here  they  may  ride  in  safety,  the  north  part  of 
the  flat  breaking  the  strength  of  the  tide/  Since  1817  the  banks 
have  evidently  altered.  A small  fixed  light  is  now  shown  on  a mast 
fifty  feet  above  high  water,  at  a little  distance  north  of  the  temple. 
This  is  called  Devjagan  or  Tankaria  light.  The  best  anchorage  in 
Jambusar  roads,  in  1835,  was  with  tho  square  house  north-east  half 
north  and  a conspicuous  building  at  the  village  of  Gandhar  about 
east  three-fourths  north  in  seven  fathoms,  sand  and  clay.  This  is  out 
of  the  strength  of  tho  tide  and  is  convenient  for  entering  the  river. 

Gangva  town  lies  fourteen  miles  north  by  east  of  Devjagan 
temple;  its  large  trees  may  be  seen  from  aloft  ten  or  twelve  miles  off. 
From  Jambusar  to  Gangva  is  about  seventeen  miles.  The  channel 
formerly  used  was  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  but  rendered  very 
dangerous  by  the  rapidity  of  the  tides ; the  soundings  were 
from  two  to  seven  fathoms  at  first  quarter  flood.  The  flat  to  tho 
north  of  Jambusar  stretches  in  places  four  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  a vessel  formerly  kept  within  three  cables  of  it  in  passing 
along  in  two,  three,  and  four  fathoms,  until  a small  clump  of  trees 
was  bearing  east.  It  then  hauled  for  the  shore,  keeping  within  200 
yards  till  abreast  tho  town  of  Gangva  ; the  anchorage  was  about 
one  cable's  length  from  high-water  mark : there  vessels  grounded 
in  the  mud  at  first  quarter  ebb.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  the 
sands  and  channels  in  the  north  of  the  gulf  are  liable  to  shift  every 
year  by  tho  violence  of  tho  freshes.  Siuce  1835  the  above  channel 
to  Gangva  has  closed,  and  there  is  no  anchorage  off  the  town  ; a 
new  channel  has  formed,  through  the  centre  of  the  gulf,  which 
leads  to  Cambay  and  tho  Mahi  river. 

From  Gangva  to  Cambay  is  about  ten  miles ; the  small  vessels 
that  used  to  navigate  here  always  weighed  at  first  quarter  flood, 
and  stood  over,  keeping  the  temple  at  Cambay  bearing  about  north  by 
east  three-quarters  east  and  from  north  by  west  to  north-east  by  north 
in  working  to  the  north  of  Deg£m,  for  that  shore  was  kept  close 
aboard  until  they  passed  that  place.  The  soundings  were  from  two 
to  four  fathoms,  with  overfalls,  and  tho  tide  was  so  rapid  that  a 
vessel  taking  the  ground  would  immediately  overset,  and  probably 
every  person  on  board  perish,  a result  which  has  frequently 
happened  through  tho  neglect  or  obstinacy  of  the  pilots.  In  this 
part  of  the  gulf  the  flood  sets  north-east  into  tho  Mahi  or  Cambay 
river,  and  the  ebb  south-west.  The  smallest  vessel  should  not 
attempt  the  navigation  without  a pilot. 

Mai  bank  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf  is  between 
Tankdria  and  Bhavnagar.  When  first  surveyed  in  1834,  it  was 
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described  as  three  banks : the  northern,  called  Mai ; a central  group 
of  detached  banks,  called  Terirao’s  shoals,  from  the  name  of  the 
surveyor’s  vessel ; and  the  southern  one,  the  Bahmia  bank.  Next 
year  the  banks  wore  so  changed  us  to  bo  described  as  one  large 
b&uk.  This  has  been  named  the  Mai  bonk.  It  is  pear-shaped, 
\ho  stalk  to  the  south.  When  surveyed  in  1835,  its  length  was 
sixteen  miles,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  increasing  southward.  In 
IH52  the  surveying  vessel  Paunah  when  passing  from  Broach  to 
Gogha,  found  much  shoaler  water  at  the  south  eud  of  this  bank  than 
the  published  charts  show.  It  is  supposed  that  a greater  deposit  has 
gathered  at  its  south  end,  which  may  now  be  marked  by  a line 
drawn  from  Gogha  to  Dejbdra  brab  trees,  at  the  back  of  Dehej 
sand-hills.  There  is  a channel  two  miles  broad  between  the  Mdkrdh 
bank  and  the  Mai  bank,  and  between  tho  Mdl  bank  and  a Hat 
which  dries  off  the  shore  north  of  Deyjagan  temple.  The  Malcolm 
channel,  ronnd  the  west  side  of  the  Mai  bank,  is  deep,  but  must 
not  bo  tried  without  a local  pilot.  The  numerous  lights  now  shown 
in  Cambay  gulf  make  navigation  easy ; but  the  banka  and  shoals 
change  much  especially  near  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

These  facts  show  that  any  special  directions  for  such  a locality 
are  useless.  Steamers  going  to  Cambay  must  take  native  pilots. 

Shikotar  Mata,  a temple  on  tho  point  between  the  Mahi  and 
Sabarwati  twelve  miles  west  of  Cambay  town,  is  a high  building 
with  a flag-staff.  The  coast  is  high  and  well  tilled,  and  great 
quantities  of  cattle  are  reared.  Dev  Mata  is  a small  temple  on  the 
same  shore,  six  miles  north  of  Shikotar.  Abreast  of  this  place  in 
December  the  stream  was  found  to  be  nearly  fresh  at  low  water. 

About  half-way  from  Cambay  towards  the  Ran  of  Cutch  is  a 
remarkable  depression,  called  tho  Nal,  which  lies  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Ahmadabad. 

From  the  Sabarmati  the  west  or  Kdthidwdr  shore  of  the  gulf 
stretches  seventy  miles  south  from  Khun  landing  to  Gopndth 
point. 

From  Khan  landing  to  Bbdvnagar,  for  several  miles  inland,  tho 
shore  is  lined  with  mangrovo  thickets  covered  in  parts  with  a 
coarse  grass  unfit  for  cattle.  It  is  seamed  by  many  creeks  and 
overflowed  at  high  tides  for  a considerable  distance  inland.  It  rises 
towards  Gogha  and  some  little  hills  are  seen  in  the  background.  On 
tho  west  bank  of  the  Sdbarmati,  between  Amli  creek  and  East 
Cape,  the  surveyors,  in  1837,  found  that  a strip  of  bank,  from 
700  to  1300  yards  broad  and  five  miles  long,  had  disappeared  in  one 
year.  Since  then,  so  much  has  been  carried  away,  that  East  Cape  has 
disappeared  and  now  stands  five  miles  south-south-west  of  its  former 
portion,  and  Dholera  creek  mouth  or  Khun  landing  is  now  just  south 
of  Amli  point,  or  ton  miles  higher  than  the  old  Dholera  creek 
entrance. 

The  twenty  miles  of  coast  from  Gogha  to  Morchand  is  tolerably 
high,  much  broken  by  ravines  and  with  trees  near  the  villages. 
Th.  country  belongs  to  tho  Tlidkor  of  Biidvnagar,  whose  territory 
stretches  round  Gopndth  point  and  west  as  far  as  Clidnch  creek. 
The  coast  between  Mitiviri  and  Gopndth  point  is  low  and  fringed 
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with  sand-hills,  and  dry  banks  run  out  two  miles  from  the  shore. 
Inside  the  sand-hills,  towards  Shetrunji  river,  the  country  is  low, 
and  overflowed  at  spring  tides.  South  of  that  rver  to  Gadhula,  a 
little  north  of  Gopnath,  is  a low  sandy  shore.  The  country  iulaud 
is  open  and  rather  well  tilled,  with  no  bushy  trees  except  near  the 
villages,  but  the  leafless  thorn-bush  is  seen  all  over  tho  country. 

GopnAth  point,  the  south-east  end  of  KAthiAwAr  is  of  moderate 
height  and  visible  in  clear  weather  upwards  of  fifteen  miles.  The 
whole  of  the  south  coast,  from  Gopmith  to  CbAnch,  is  sandstone. 
Along  theseaboard  the  country  averages  about  100  feet  and  rises 
towards  the  interior.  East  of  ShiAlbet  island,  there  are  no 
remarkable  hills  except  Shatrunjaya  the  PAlitAna  mountain  twenty 
miles  inland. 

The  south-east  coast  of  KAthiAwAr,  from  Diu  head  to  GopnAth 
point,  is  generally  bold  and  safe  to  approach,  of  moderate  height, 
though  rather  low  in  places.  Except  near  villages  there  are  few 
trees  or  signs  of  tillage,  and  the  shore  is  without  a harbour  where 
ships  can  enter  aud  ride  during  a gale  of  wind.  ShiAlbet  island 
might  be  made  a harbour  of  refuge,  or  even  a port,  for  south-east 
KAthiAwAr.  The  depths  along  the  coast  are  nearly  equal  at  different 
distances  from  the  shore,  so  that  soundings  do  not  give  sufficient 
warning  of  the  distance  from  the  coast.  The  greatest  depths  aro 
off  the  more  prominent  capes  and  rocks,  so  that,  as  a rule,  a deep 
cast  gives  warning  that  a shoal  is  near.  Towards  the  sea,  the  coast 
rises  in  steep  overhanging  cliffs,  hollowed  into  caves,  and  worn 
into  sharp  points  by  the  wearing  of  the  south-west  monsoon  on  the 
crumbling  sandstone.  Among  the  cliffs  are  bays  of  mud  and  sand  ; 
it  is  everywhere  safe  to  approach,  from  five  to  nine  fathoms  being 
the  average  depth  within  two  cables’  lengths  of  the  cliffs. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  chief  points  along  the  west 
coast : Khun,  at  the  entrance  of  Amli  creek,  on  the  west  bank  of  tho 
SAbarmati,  four  miles  west  of  Shikotar  Mata  temple,  is  the  northmost 
port  in  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  The  channel  into  it  from  East  Capo 
is  close  along  the  west  shore  and  about  due  east  of  Dholera  town. 

Khun  has  now  a fixed  light  on  a wooden  structure,  forty-eight 
feet  above  high  water,  near  the  present  East  Cape,  and  bearing  about 
Bouth  by  west,  some  ten  miles  from  Shikotar  MAta.  Between  the 
15th  of  June  and  the  1st  of  September  this  light  is  not  shown. 

East  Cape  was  in  1837  about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Khun 
landing ; but  this  land  is  too  liable  to  shift  to  be  described  with 
accuracy. 

The  coast  between  East  Cape  and  BhAvnagar,  a stretch  of  nearly 
thirty  miles,  has  three  creeks  on  which  are  the  important  cotton 
marts  of  Dholera,  BAvliAri,  and  Sundrai.  Vessels  going  to  these  ports 
must  take  pilots. 

Bore  rocks,  at  the  entranee  of  the  SAbarmati,  in  1837,  bore  south- 
east by  east  two  miles  from  East  Cape  and  eight  miles  south  of 
Shikotar  MAta.  No  description  is  rocorded.  Bearings  noted  at  high 
water  neaps  seem  to  show,  if  at  all,  that  they  are  covered  only  at 
high-water  Bpringe. 
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Bh&vnagar  town,  bearing  south  south-west  half  west,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  East  Cape,  is  a large  place.  It  was  formerly  hard  to  reach, 
K*ing  approached  by  a winding  creek.  Now  a good  light-house 
stands  at  the  entrance  off  which  a vessel  may  anchor  in  seven 
to  eight  fathoms  having  the  Bh&vnagar  shoal  about  a mile  east, 
Gogka  light  bearing  south  by  east  three-fourths  east,  or  Piratn  light 
south-south-east  half  east,  the  centre  of  Bh&vnagar  town  about  west, 
and  the  light-house  about  west  by  north. 

Bh&vnagar  shoal  is  a sandbank  lying  14  miles  from  the  shore 
bank,  and  between  six  and  soven  miles  east  of  the  town.  The  ship 
channel  is  to  the  west  of  Bh&vnagar  shoal,  and  at  springs  the  tides 
run  through  it  six  knots  an  hour. 

Central  Banks,  formerly  five  miles  south-east  of  the  Bh&vnagar 
shoal,  are  shifting  sands  which  may  he  said  to  be  connected  with 
the  Rhuk  bank  the  north  end  of  which  is  off  Bavli&ri  creek. 
There  is  a patch  of  34  fathoms  on  the  tail  of  tho  great  Mai  bank, 
east- north -east  of  Gogha,  and  rather  more  than  six  miles  north  of 
Piram  light-house.  Further  east,  in  1852,  were  soundings  of  seven 
and  eight  fathoms  about  Bix  miles  north-east  half  north  from 
Piram  light-house.  The  position  of  these  banks  is  uncertain  as  they 
seem  to  keep  moving  south. 

Oogba,  a walled  town,  nine  miles  south-east  of  Bh&vnagar,  has  a 
Fmall  fixed  light  on  its  north-east  side,  which  is  six  and  three-fourtha 
miles  north-west  half  north  from  Piram.  There  is  a largo  banyan 
tree  at  four  miles  west  north-west  of  Gogha ; and  to  tho  south-west 
of  tho  town,  at  a distance  of  three  cables,  is  a very  conspicuous  large 
peaked  tree.  The  best  seamen  in  India  are  natives  of  Gogha.  Ships 
touching  here  may  procure  water  and  refreshments.  Firewood  is 
scarce.  Gogha  Road  is  safe  for  small  vessels  during  the  south-west 
monsoon,  or  to  run  for  if  they  part  from  their  anchors  in  Surat  road, 
as  it  has  a wide  stretch  of  anchoring  ground  with  mud  and  clay 
bottom.  Gogha  Shoal  is  a narrow  sandbank  lying  in  the  direction 
of  the  stream,  its  south  end  being  nearly  three  miles  east  of  the 
town.  One  mile  north-west  of  the  shoal,  or  two  miles  north-east  of 
Goghm  light,  is  a little  rock  called  Perigee  Rock,  which  covers  and 
uncovers.  At  low  water  of  ordinary  springs  it  is  just  awash,  and 
sometimes  is  three  or  four  feet  above  water.  South  of  Perigee 
rock,  and  east  of  Gogha  white  mosque,  there  is  a patch  of  clay 
having  only  five  feet  at  lowest  tide.  At  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  town  is  a small  fixed  light  about  forty  feet  above  high  water, 
and  visible  for  seven  or  eight  miles.  The  light  is  close  to  the 
mouth  of  Gogha  croek  which  runs  along  tho  north  side  of  the  town. 

Mohumdi  Bank,  the  shore  which  stretches  from  tho  rocky  reef 
off  Kudu  point  to  tho  entrance  of  Bh&vnagnr  creek,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  a red  and  yellow  clay,  with  occasional  patches  of  sand  ; 
the  Gogha  shoal  is  ono  of  such  sandy  patches  on  this  Mohumdi 
hank : all  the  rocky  part  on  the  south  ond  of  the  Mohumdi  bank  is 
comprised  within  a radius  of  throe  mile9  from  Kuda  village  to  the 
north-east  Thcro  are  two  shoal  banks,  nearly  dry  at  low  water, 
two  and  three  miles  east  of  Gogha  light.  To  avoid  these,  when 
anchoring  near  Gogha,  keep  the  largo  peaked  troe  in  sight  to  the 
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south  of  the  town  walls.  But  a small  vessel  arriving  here  towards 
high-water  can  go  over  all  the  shoals,  and  pick  out  deep  water  for 
anchorage. 

There  is  a little  deep  gut  off  Gogha  town  which  the  natives  can 
point  out.  Bat  owing  to  the  numerous  patches  of  shoal  water  on 
Mohumdi  bank,  large  vessels  must  anchor  in  6ve  to  ten  fathoms, 
clay  bottom,  about  3J  miles  from  Gogha,  with  Piram  light-house 
south  by  east,  Kuda  point  south-west  by  south,  and  the  peaked 
tree  bearing  about  west  three-fourths  north,  or  with  the  large 
banyan  tree  four  miles  west-north- west  of  Gogha,  just  open  to  the 
right  of  the  town.  From  this  anchorage  the  northern  shoal  patch  of 
Pi  ram  reef,  having  only  six  feet  of  water,  bears  one  mile  south-east. 
The  anchorage  for  large  ships  of!'  Gogha  is  one  mile  north-west  of 
the  Piram  shoal,  where  in  the  south-west  monsoon  the  swell  is 
troublesome  only  towards  high  water. 

Piram  Light-house,  in  the  centre  of  Piram  island,  bears  six  and 
three-fourths  miles  south-east  three-fourths  south  from  Gogha  light ; 
about  eleven  miles  west-south- west  from  Broach  point;  and  twenty- 
one  miles  north-west  a quarter  north  from  Dandi  light  The  part  of 
the  island  which  is  always  above  water  is  very  narrow  and  stretches 
half  a mile  to  the  north-west  and  south-east  of  the  light-house.  The 
rocky  reef,  which  surrounds  the  island,  runs  out  furthest  to  the  north 
and  south-east;  and,  though  this,  when  dry  at  low  water,  appears 
steep-to,  a gradually  shoaling  sand  and  clay  bank  stretches  off  it  on 
the  north  east  and  south.  On  the  west  it  is  very  deep,  and,  between 
the  north-west  end  of  tho  island  and  Gogha,  where,  at  low  water, 
the  passage  is  little  more  than  half  u mile  wide,  there  is  a depth  of 
sixty  fathoms.  Here  the  strength  of  the  ebb  tide  was  once  estimated 
at  twelve  knots ; the  surveying  vessel  went  through  it,  but  was 
perfectly  unmanageable  being  turned  round  frequently  by  the  strong 
eddies.  The  bottom  in  this  channel  is  a yellow  clay.  The  soil  on  tho 
island  is  sandy,  with  low  sand-hills  at  the  west  and  north ; the  east- 
ern side  is  tilled  by  the  people  in  charge  of  the  light.  There  is  excel- 
lent water  in  a well  twenty -six  feet  deep.  The  base  of  the  island 
is  pudding-stone,  which  shows  at  low  water  at  the  south  end  of  the 
reef,  which  ends  in  a cliff,  exposing  horizontal  strata  of  pudding- 
stone,  from  one  to  three  feet  thick  alternately  with  fine  clay  only  a 
few  inches  thick.  Many  fossil  bones  have  been  dug  out  of  the  reef. 
So  strong  are  the  tides  near  Piram  that  in  a light  wind  it  is  hopeless 
to  keep  the  vessel  under  control.  On  the  east  the  island  may  be 
approached  within  two  miles ; on  the  north-east  not  within  three 
miles;  and  on  tho  north  not  within  four  miles,  as  a Rhoal  rocky 
patch,  which  is  hero  called  Piram  Shoal,  having  one  fathom  only, 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  Piram  bank.  A cable’s  length  to  the  west 
of  this  shoal  there  is  a depth  of  thirty  fathoms.  Little  or  no  flood 
stream  is  felt  on  the  north  of  Piram  reef,  but  the  ebb  is  veiy  strong. 

Piram  light-house  shows  a fixed  light,  ono  hundred  feet  above 
high  water,  on  a brick  tower  above  a solid  stone  basement,  situated 
on  a sand-hill.  In  clear  weather  it  is  visible  from  a veRsel’s  deck, 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  at  high  water  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  at 
low  water. 
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Mitiviri  is  a village  nine  miles  south-south-west  of  Kuda  point. 
Between  them  the  bank  of  clay  stretches  from  two  to  three  miles  off 
shore  and  is  good  anchorage,  but  the  shore  itself  is  fringed  with 
rocks  and  is  not  easy  landing.  Inland  the  country  is  hilly, 
Mcrchand,  a village  four  !miles  north-north-we9t  of  Mitiviri,  being 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a hill.  There  are  thick  trees  round  all  the 
villages,  and  a leafless  black  thorn  grows  freely  in  the  valleys.  Along 
this  coast  several  streams  of  fresh  water  fall  into  the  sea  for  a 
short  time  after  the  rainy  season. 

Goridli,  a village  with  a white  tower,  a notable  mark  from 
seaward,  stands  two  miles  inland,  and  three  and  a half  miles  to  the 
Bouth-we*t  of  Miliviri.  Between  Goriali  and  the  sea  stands  Sosbia 
village  in  hilly  grass-covered  land.  Off  Soshia  are  patches  of 
rock,  one  mile  off  shore,  having  seven  fathoms  close  to  them. 
Vessels  should  not  shoal  under  ten  fathoms. 

Mathvdda  is  a small  village  bearing  south-west  half  south  seven 
miles  from  Mitiviri  on  the  south  extreme  of  the  hilly  country. 
The  bank  off  Mathvdda  shelves  gradually  ^and  is  safe  to  approach 
mto  five  fathoms  to  the  north  of  Sultdnpur  shoals. 

Taldja  Hill,  eight  miles  west-south-west  of  Mathvdda,  ten  miles 
north -north-west  of  Gopndth  point,  and  four  and  a half  miles  north- 
west of  Sultdnpur,  is  a small  steep  conical  hill  rising  about  four 
hundred  feet  from  a level  plain.  Between  it  and  Bhdvnagar  is  a 
range  of  hills.  On  the  top  of  Taldja  hill  is  a Hindu  temple,  with 
cisterns  of  excellent  water;  the  hill  has  caves  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
which,  as  late  as  1823,  were  the  resort  of  pirates. 

Pdlitdna  Mountain,  formerly  known  to  seafarers  as  Shatrunjaya 
Hill,  stands  about  thirteen  miles  north-west  by  west  half  west 
from  Taldja  hill  and  twenty  north-west  of  Gopndth  point.  It  is 
estimated  to  rise  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  in 
clear  weather  from  a greater  distance  than  Taldja  hill. 

Sultdnpur.  a small  trading  port-,  the  first  to  the  south  of  Gogha, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shatrunji  river,  bears  south-west  by  south 
seven  miles  from  Mathvdda.  Close  to  the  landing,  about  a mile 
within  the  entrance  of  the  creek,  is  a well  with  good  water.  Between 
the  Sultdnpur  shoal  and  the  town  is  good  anchorage  for  small  craft, 
iu  three  fathoms  mud.  Sultdnpur  shoal,  of  rock  sand  and  clay, 
with  a patch  of  sand  nearly  dry  at  lowest  spring  tides,  lies  4J  miles 
east  of  the  entrance  to  Shatrunji  river.  The  north  end  of  this  foul 
ground  bears  north-east  three-fourths  north  nine  miles  from  Gopndth 
point.  With  Taldja  hill  bearing  west  half  north  a vessel  is  clear  to 
the  north  of  it.  ft  is  almost  joined  with  Gopndth  point  by  other 
banks  between  which  there  are  passages. 

Gopndth  Temple,  near  the  point  of  the  same  name,  stands  about 
150  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  six  miles  south  of  the  entrance  to  tho 
Shatrunji  river.  The  tomple  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a copse  of 
bushy  trees,  three-fourths  of  a mile  to  the  north-north-west  of  the  tip 
of  Gopndth  point.  It  may  bo  seen  in  clear  weather  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles.  Off  Gopndth  point  a reef  runs  north-east  almost  joining  the 
Sultdnpur  shoal.  South  of  the  point  the  coast  may  bo  approached 
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close  into  seven  fathoms.  The  channel  between  GopnAtli  shoals 
and  the  Malaiki  banks  is  ouly  six  miles  broad.  The  nearest 
dangerous  shoal  of  the  Malaiki  banks  bears  south-east  six  miles  from 
Gopn&th  point.  The  intermediate  soundings  are  irregular  and  the 
depth  is  no  guide,  but  sandy  bottom  will  be  found  near  the  banks, 
and  mud  towards  the  Kdthiawar  shore.  The  bed  of  this  channel, 
between  the  coast  and  the  Malaiki  banks,  appears  to  be  very  flat ; 
and  the  soundings  do  not  show  how  far  a vessel  is  off  shore.  To 
the  west  of  Gopnath  point  is  a line  of  high  sandstone  cliffs.  It  is 
everywhere  safe  to  approach  into  six  fathoms,  at  low  water,  this 
depth  in  some  parts  being  close  to  the  cliffs. 

Except  the  Mai  bank,  and  the  detached  shoals  off  its  south  end, 
which  stretch  nearly  five  miles  to  the  east-north-oast  of  Gogha,  the 
gulf  is  clear  of  danger  across  to  Broach  point ; but  according  to  the 
testimony  of  native  boatmen,  the  M&l  bank  now  dries  more  to  the 
south  than  formerly. 

If  forced  to  leave  Surat  road  by  strong  southerly  winds,  and  not 
intending  to  run  for  Gogha,  it  is  possible,  with  the  last  of  the 
flood,  if  the  weather  becomes  favourable,  to  stretch  across  the  gulf 
to  the  north  of  the  head  of  the  Malaiki  banks  for  the  coast  about 
SultAnpur,  whore  is  an  anchorage  in  smooth  water  to  the  north  of 
the  bank  abreast  the  river.  The  coast  between  Piram  island  and 
Sultdnpur  shoal  is  safe  to  approach  into  eight  or  nine  fathoms.  If 
enough  ebb  remains,  or  with  the  next  ebb,  if  circumstances  permit, 
a vessel  may  work  to  the  south  round  Gopndth  reef  and  point,  and 
afterwards  to  the  west  along  the  coast  to  Din. 

After  the  south-west  monsoon  is  begun,  when  the  wdnd  hangs  to 
the  south,  it  may  not  always  be  practicable  to  beat  from  Gopnath 
point  or  from  Gogha  to  Diu  Head.  But  a handy  ship  that  sails 
well,  having  good  canvas  and  proper  ground  tackling,  may  find  little 
difficulty.  For  this  the  moonlight  nights  aro  most  favourable  as 
the  winds  are  not  then  so  violent  as  during  the  spring  tides  at  the 
change  of  the  moon.  A ship,  prepared  for  strong  wiuds,  if  bound 
to  Bombay  or  other  parts  of  India,  should  sail  from  Gogha  road  at 
high  water,  and  steer  round  the  north-east  part  of  tho  hard  ground 
off  Piram.  When  round  Piram,  she  ought  to  work  to  the  south 
with  the  ebb,  and  may  stand  in  to  seven  or  eight  fathoms  in  tacking 
from  tho  shore.  If  a ship  intends  to  work  along  tho  Gujar&t  coast 
to  Diu  head,  a pilot  for  the  gulf  of  Cambay  should  be  on  board, 
who  may  be  procured  at  Surat  or  Gogha.  He  may  bo  landed  at 
Diu  in  passing,  or  carried  to  Bombay,  as  circumstances  require. 
In  crossing  tho  entrance  of  the  gulf  from  Diu  to  Bombay,  the 
soundings  will  tell  how  far  the  vessel  is  being  swept  into  the  gulf, 
as  tho  line  of  twenty  fathoms  runs  straight  from  Diu  to  the  offing 
by  Bombay.  In  the  south-west  monsoon  no  ship  should  shoal 
under  twenty  fathoms,  until  she  sights  some  of  tho  Bombay  land- 
marks, or  is  to  the  south  of  the  latitudo  of  Kanhari  island. 

In  Surat  roads  it  is  high  water  on  full  and  change  of  moon 
about  2h.  45m.,  but  the  flood  stream  lasts  one  full  hour  longer. 
The  rise  at  extraordinary  springs  is  twenty-three  feet,  at  ordinary 
springs  nineteen  foot,  and  at  neaps  twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  The 
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tulo  frequently  falls  more  than  a fathom  before  the  ebb  stream 
uutkea.  In  1855  the  surveyors  did  not  find  the  tides  so  strong  as  they 
had  formerly  been.  At  Broach  roads  the  tide  flows  till  about  4h. 
50m.  on  fall  and  change  of  moon,  but  high  water  occurs  at  31i.  30m. 
The  speed  is  sometimes  five  or  six  knots  an  hour,  the  tide  rising 
abo*o  thirty  feet  at  springs.  Ou  the  east  of  the  gulf  the  flood 
itmm  sets  about  north  by  east  and  the  ebb  south  by  west, 
except  where  their  direction  is  changed  by  the  form  of  the  sands. 
At  Jambnsar  road  high  water  occurs  about  four  hours  on  full  and 
changu  of  moon,  but  the  flood  stream  runs  one  hour  later  ; the  tide 
rl.-fes  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-three  feet  at  springs  and  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  feet  at  neaps.  The  greatest  speed  of  tide  in 
the  roads  is  six  knots. 

At  GoghA  it  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change  of  moon,  at  3h.,  but 
the  stream  flows  for  a full  hour  after  though  the  water  has  fallen 
more  than  a fathom.  The  rise  and  fall  at  very  high  springs  is 
thirty-four  feet,  at  ordinary  springs  twenty-seven  to  thirty  feet, 
and  at  neaps  twelve  to  eighteen  feet.  Through  the  deep  gut 
between  Pirani  and  Kuda  point,  which  at  lowest  water  is  little  more 
than  half  a mile  wide,  the  tide  rushes  with  great  speed  generally 
ju;ven  or  eight  and  sometimes  ten  knots  ; the  passage  had  better  not 
lie  attempted.  Inside  the  Saltan  pur  and  Gopndth  shoals,  it  was 
found  to  be  high  water,  at  full  and  change  of  moon,  at  2h.  25m. 
But  the  ebb  stream  did  not  make  till  more  than  one  hour  after,  and 
continued  for  more  than  1 $ hours  after  the  water  had  begun  to  rise 
by  the  tide  gauge  on  shore.  At  neaps  the  flood  stream  was  found 
to  run  two  hours  after  actual  high  water.  The  rise  and  fall  at 
ordinary  springs  was  sixteen  feet,  at  high  springs  eighteen  or 
nineteen  feet,  and  at  neaps  nine  or  ten  feet. 

Vessels  passing  north  of  Piram  island  should  be  on  their  guard 
•gainst  the  dangerous  rushing  tide  called  the  Bore.  The  bore  is 
a rapid  tide- wave,  forced  through  a narrow  passage  over  tho 
remains  of  the  ebb  tide,  the  counter-action  of  which  gives  tho 
wave  a steep  wall-like  face.  Below  Gangva  on  the  east,  and 
Dholera  on  the  west,  there  is  no  boro.  To  the  north  of  these  places 
there  are  two.  The  Eastern  or  Principal  Bore  rises  to  the  oast  of 
the  Bore  rocks  about  eleven  miles  south-west  of  Cambay  town.  It 
is  not  perceptible  at  neap  tides,  unless  the  previous  springs  have 
been  very  high,  when  it  may  be  noticed  slightly  through  tho 
quarter.  When  the  springs  begin  to  lift,  it  plainly  shows  itself, 
growing  in  height  and  speed  till  two  days  after  new  or  full  moon, 
when  it  declines.  The  highest  tides  are  said  to  occur,  when  the 
new  moon  coincides  with  perigee  and  the  full  moon  with  apogee. 
The  bore  varies  with  the  night  and  day  tide.  Between  September 
and  April  the  night  tide  is  six  to  eight  feet  higher  than  the  day 
tide.  Ajb  the  flood  of  both  night  and  day  tide  runs  for  about  three 
hour*,  the  night  tide  in  the  fine  season  and  tho  day  tide  in  the  rainy 
season  has  the  greatest  speed. 

In  January  1837,  at  very  high  springs  in  Cambay  creek,  about 
fire  miles  west-south-west  of  tho  town,  the  boro  was  observed  six 
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feet  high,  advancing  with  a loud  noise  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an 
hour  along  a passage  about  500  yards  broad,  between  the  steep 
cliffs  on  the  north  and  the  sandbank  on  the  south.  A quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  bore-wave  had  passed,  the  stream  was  running  at 

knots  only.  But  again,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  it  passed, 
the  flood  had  gained  a speed  of  eight  knots.  After  this  it  gradually 
declined  ; the  ebb  stream  beginning  three  hours  after  the  passage 
of  the  bore-wave.  The  rise  of  the  night  tide  in  those  three  hours 
of  flood  was  thirty-one  feet.  In  the  first  ten  minutes  the  water 
rose  six  feet,  in  the  first  hour  eighteen  and  a half  feet,  in  the  second 
hour  eight  and  a half  feet,  and  in  the  third  hour  four  feet 

From  the  point  where  these  facts  wrere  noted  the  main  bore 
rushed  on  to  within  three  miles  of  Cambay.  Then,  turned  aside  by 
a sandbank,  the  principal  stream  crossed  south-east  towards 
KAvi,  and  from  KAvi  north-east  to  Da  van  on  the  Mahi.  The  little 
bore  moved  past  Cambay  and  lost  itself  over  the  banks.  At  the 
same  place  the  day  tide  rose  only  twenty-three  feet.  The  ebb  tides 
run  steadily.  They  do  not  gain  their  highest  speed,  which  is  about 
seven  knots,  until  more  than  balf  tide,  when  the  high  banks  are 
left  bare  and  the  stream  is  coufined  to  its  narrow  channel. 

Off  the  village  of  Davan,  on  January  10th  1837,  the  bore  was 
observed  seven  foet  high,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  ten  knots. 
After  the  wave  passed  the  speed  fell  to  five  knots.  It  rose  again  to 
seven  knots  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after,  when  it  gradually  grew 
weaker  till  the  ebb  made.  The  western  bore,  which  runs  up  the 
SAbarmati,  is  very  like  the  eastern  bore  but  not  so  high  or  so  strong. 
Both  cut  away  old  banks  and  throw  up  new  banks,  causing  such 
changes  as  to  make  navigation  impossible  to  strangers. 

For  its  size  the  gulf  of  Cambay  receives  the  waters  of  a remarkable 
number  of  rivers.  These  rivers  belong  to  two  main  classes,  great 
weBt-flowing  rivers  from  the  continent  of  India  with  lengths  varying 
from  seventy  to  750  miles  and  draining  an  area  of  from  700  to  32,000 
square  miles,  and  smaller  streams  about  eighty-five  miles  long  and 
with  a drainage  area  of  2380  square  miles  flowing  east  from  the 
peninsula  of  KAthiawar.  Tho  large  continental  rivers  are,  in 
order,  passing  up  the  gulf,  the  TApti  450  miles  long  with  a 
drainage  area  of  20,230  square  miles,  the  Kim  with  a length  of 
seventy  miles  and  a drainage  area  of  700  square  miles,  the  Narbada 
with  a length  of  800  miles  and  a drainage  area  of  32,000  square 
miles,  the  Dhddar  with  a length  of  seventy  miles  and  a drainage 
area  of  1050  square  miles,  the  Mahi  with  a length  of  300  miles  and 
a drainage  area  of  16,700  square  miles,  and  tho  SAbarmati  with  a 
length  of  170  miles  and  a drainage  area  of  7650  square  miles. 
The  smaller  KAthiAwAr  streams  are,  beginning  from  the  north  to 
the  west  of  the  SAbarmati,  the  Suk  BhAdur  the  UtAvli  Kalubhar 
and  the  Shatrunji. 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  silt  which  in  times  of  flood  is 
borne  to  the  sea  by  these  rivers  is  of  much  importance  in  connection 
with  tho  navigation  of  tho  gulf.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
a paper  on  the  Silting  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay  which  was  road  before 
the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  on  the  24th  of  February  IS 70. 
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The  eight  main  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Cambay  gulf  have  an 
estimated  drainage  area  of  about  83,000  square  miles.  The  amount 
cf  yearly  rainfall  over  this  area  is  varied,  but  thirty-six  inches  of  rain 
may  be  fixed  as  the  average  fall  Taking  a fall  of  one  inch  over  the 
area  of  83,000  square  miles  to  contain  71,008,822,331  tons  of 
water,  the  total  quantity  of  the  thirty-six  inches  which  fall  on  the 
areas  drained  by  the  different  rivers  is  255,847,603,920  tons.  On 
the  basis  of  Dr.  Whewell’s  theory  that  two-thirds  of  the  rain  which 
falls  upon  the  earth  passes  off  by  absorption  and  evaporation,  and 
that  the  remaining  third  finds  its  way  direct  to  water-courses  aud 
rivers  and  so  to  the  sea,  the  quautity  over  the  whole  area  for  every 
inch  of  rainfall  would  be  enough  to  fill  a lake  about  twenty- 
four  square  miles  in  area  and  100  feet  deep.  To  hold  the  whole 
season’s  thirty-six  inches  of  raiu  would  require  a lake  about  830 
square  miles  in  area  and  100  feet  deep,  that  is  nearly  one-third  the 
capacity  of  the  Cambay  gulf.  One  inch  of  rainfall  from  all  the  rivers 
is  enough  to  raise  the  water  in  the  gulf  nearly  one  foot,  and,  a thirty- 
six  inch  fail  would  bo  ample  to  raise  it  thirty-three  feet,  so  that, 
d tiring  6nch  a heavy  fall  of  rain  as  ten  inches  in  a day,  which 
sometimes  occurs,  there  would  be  a rise  of  ten  feet  in  the  gulf.  It 
is  a fall  of  this  kind  happening  daring  spring-tides  that  causes  tho 
tremendous  floods  that  sometimes  do  such  damage  near  the  coast 
Tho  quantity  of  wator  that  falls  into  the  gulf  during  an  entire  year 
is  about  equal  to  the  quantity  of  tidal  water  which  comes  into  the 
gulf  every  twenty-four  hours  during  spring-tides. 

Judging  from  their  muddy  appearance  during  the  rains,  tho 
quantity  of  silt  held  in  suspension  and  brought  down  every  year 
by  these  rivers  is  very  great.  It  is  only  during  the  rains  that 
the  river  waters  are  silt-laden.  Immediately  after  the  rains, 
tho  water,  which  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tides,  becomes 
comparatively  clear  and  pure.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  gulf  and 
for  100  miles  beyond  its  entrance,  over  the  whole  expanse  of  ocean 
called  tho  Bombay  Bank  of  Soundings,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are 
thick  and  muddy.  This  has  always  been  considered  to  be  duo  to  the 
great  quantity  of  silt  brought  down  by  the  Cambay  group  of  rivers. 
This  is  doubtless  correct,  but  the  mud  held  in  suspension  is  not 
the  silt  which  comes  down  from  these  rivers  daily.  It  is  the  immense 
gatherings  of  ages  which  are  dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  tho 
scour  of  tho  great  tidal  wavo,  which  rolls  twice  a day  into  tho  gulf. 
The  node  of  this  tidal  wave  is  at  Male  Atol,  one  of  the  Maldiv 
Islands  in  north  latitude  2°  30',  and  tho  head  is  in  tho  gulf  of  Cambay 
in  north  latitude  22°  30',  a distance  of  twenty  degrees. 

To  estimate  with  any  great  accuracy  the  quantity  of  silt  which 
is  brought  down  by  the  Cambay  or  Khamblutt  group  of  rivers 
would  be  most  difficult ; but  a fair  approximation  is  not  impossible. 
Experiments  show  that  a gallon  of  water  holds  in  suspension  320 
grams  and  a cubic  foot  of  water  about  2000  grains  of  solid  matter, 
which,  assuming  the  pound  to  be  equal  to  7000  grains  and  the  cubic 
foot  to  be  about  62  £ pounds  is  about  *045  of  the  weight  of  the 
water.  On  the  assumption  that  the  total  quantity  of  water 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  is  2,368,918,440  tons  for  every  inch  of 
• an— 7 
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rain,  or  85,282,534,640  tons  for  thirty-six  inches,  the  quantity  of 
solid  matter  brought  down  by  one  inch  of  rain  would  be  10,660,132 
tons,  and  a fall  of  thirty-six  inches  of  rain  would  bring  down  solid 
matter  equal  to  383,771,405  tons.  That  is  the  silt  brought  down  by 
a fall  of  one  inch  of  rain  is  equal  to  an  island  one  square  mile  in  area 
and  ten  feet  high,  aijd  the  silt  of  the  whole  thirty-six  inches  is  equal 
to  an  island  about  thirty-six  square  miles  in  area  and  ten  feet  high. 
Were  this  island  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gulf,  it  would  soon  fill  it, 
leaviug  only  channels  for  the  rivers  to  pass  through.  But  the  great 
ocean  wave,  which  rushes  into  the  narrow  gulf  with  such  tremendous 
force,  dredges  or  Bcours  the  bottom,  and  keeps  the  earth  in 
suspension,  so  that  only  a small  part  of  the  whole  is  left  as  silt  in 
the  gulf.  The  greatest  depth  at  which  this  scour  acts  has  been 
supposed  to  be  ten  fathoms.  But  a model  chart  very  clearly  shows 
that  the  scour  acts  as  deep  down  as  fifty  fathoms.  Even  if  the 
whole  silt  settled  in  the  gulf,  which  is  roughly  seventy  miles 
long  and  thirty-five  wide,  that  is  2450  miles  in  area,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  fully  twenty  fathoms  deep  at  low  water,  it  would  take 
1000  years  to  fill  it  to  mean  sea  level.  But,  as  it  is  probable  that 
not  more  than  one  per  cent  rests  in  the  gulf,  the  remaining 
ninety-nine  being  carried  away  by  the  tide,  it  would  require 
10,000  or  at  the  present  rate  100,000  years  to  fill  the  gulf.  In 
making  these  calculations,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  silt 
is  brought  down  only  during  the  monsoon  months,  while  the 
scouring  of  the  tide  continues  all  the  year  round,  consequently  the 
actual  deposit  in  the  gulf  can  be  only  a small  proportion  of  the  silt 
which  is  brought  down  by  the  monsoon  floods.  Still  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a regular  yearly  deposit  How  large  the 
deposit  is,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  areas  that  have  been  raised  so 
high,  that  they  are  only  occasionally  covered  during  extraordinary 
high  tides  or  floods.  Along  with  this  silting  or  warping  another 
process  goes  on.  As  the  silt  spreads,  the  river  channels  are 
narrowed  and  deepened.. by  the  greater  scour.  So  those  islands, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Narbada,  seem  to  have  gradually  risen 
out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the  height  of  the  tidal  wave. 
Other  influences  also  call  for  explanation.  When  the  river  channel 
is  narrowed,  if  the  same  quautity  of  water  continued  to  come 
up  the  gulf,  it  would  still  overflow  tho  islands.  But  the  gradual 
deposit  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  chocks  the  influx  of  water 
and  drives  it  in  somo  other  direction.  In  the  case  of  the  gulf 
of  Cambay  the  tidal  wave  tends  to  be  driven  west  into  the 
gulf  of  Cutch.  As  regards  the  Narbada  the  effect  of  this  gradual 
silting  has  been  to  deepen  the  mid-channel,  giving  it  a greater 
capacity  for  navigation,  though,  in  all  likelihood,  the  actual  tidal 
flow  inwards  has  slightly  decreased.  What  happens  in  the  Tapti  is 
different.  The  Narbada  has  a broad  open  estuary  facing  right  down 
the  gulf.  The  T&pti  enters  the  sea  immediately  behind  a low  head- 
land called  Vaux's  Tomb,  and  this  headland  prevents  the  ebb  scour 
from  clearing  the  silt.  On  the  contrary,  an  eddy  is  made 
behind  Vaux's  Tomb,  and  so  large  a bar  is  formed  that  the  yearly 
floods  have  little  effect  in  sweeping  it  away.  The  consequence  is 
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that  the  gradual  growth  of  this  huge  bar  causes  a most  marked 
in  the  tidal  part  of  the  Tdpti. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  gradual  silting  of  the  gulf 
thing  is  certain,  that  more  or  less  ample  channels  will  at  all 
times  remain  open  for  the  passage  of  the  waters  of  the  large  rivers 
that  empty  themselves  into  the  gulf.  The  silt  brought  down  by  these 
rivers  is  gradually  carried  to  a stiller  part  of  the  great  Indian 
Ocean,  along  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  ou  Direction,  Adas, 
Angria,  and  other  banks,  and  at  the  M&ldiv  and  Lakhddiv  Islands. 

The  silt  gradually  travelling  to  the  sooth  is  enough  to  cause  a 
deposit  three  inches  deep  and  a mile  wide  along  the  coast,  and  out 
to  the  M&ldiv  islands.  But  the  deposit  is  actually  spread  over  a 
belt  at  least  twenty  miles  broad  all  along  the  coast ; it  is  therefore 
only  0*015  of  an  inch  a year  or  fifteen  inches  in  a century.  As  the 
shore  slopes  at  about  one  fathom  a mile,  the  coast  line  gains  at 
the  rate  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  a century,  so  that  it  will  reach  the 
Direction,  Adas,  and  Angria  banks  in  about  8000  years.  These 
calculations  are  curious  as  showing  one  factor  in  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place.  But  other  influences  are  doubtless  at  work 
which  materudly  modify  the  distribution  of  the  silt. 

In  connection  with  the  auestion  of  the  silting  of  the  gulf,  a 
writer  in  the  Bombay  Saturday  Review  on  the  18th  of  August  1866 
brought  to  notice  that,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  silt  brought 
down  every  year  by  the  Cambay  rivers,  the  Bhdvnagar,  Dholera,  and 
Mahuva  creeks  were  yearly  enlar ging,  and  quantities  of  soil  were 
detached  from  their  banks  by  the  high  tides  of  June  and  November. 
During  the  high  tides  of  Juno  (1866)  the  sea  washed  away  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Musalm&n  burying-ground  at  Gogha, 
found  its  way  ondor  the  stone  embankment  of  the  pier  forming 
> pool  of  salt  water  between  tho  town  and  its  sea  wall.  The  earth 
nbankment  that  once  stood  between  the  sea  wall  of  Goglia  and 
i had  been  gradually  carried  away  by  the  sea,  which  now  every  - 
licked  the  walls  of  tho  town.  The  town  wall  was  being 
undermined,  and,  in  a few  years,  the  south-east  portion  of  Gogha 
would  disappear.  The  masonry  abutment,  which  protected  a 
small  Musalmdn  shrine  in  the  wall  close  to  the  travellers*  bungalow, 
bad  been  completely  broken  by  the  sea,  and  its  fragments  would 
be  washed  into  the  ocean  by  tho  high  tides  of  November  1866. 

This  article  caused  much  excitement.  The  matter  was  referred 
for  report  to  Mr.  Oldham  tho  Superintendent  of  the  Geological 
r of  India,  and  to  tho  political  officers  of  K&thidw&r  and  Cutch. 
>ly,  Mr.  Oldham  stated  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  doubt 
> waters  of  tho  Tapti,  Narbada,  Mahi,  and  Sdbarmati,  must,  by 
re  discharge  of  silt,  rapidly  tend  to  fill  the  gulf,  and  to  push 
[ the  line  of  coast  that  lies  between  their  mouths.  At  the  same 
, while  thiB  land-making  went  on  in  one  part  of  the  gulf,  in  other 
i there  was  a corresponding  land  wasting.  The  heavy  discharge 
,,>c  rivers  which  drained  into  the  gull  from  the  east,  tended  to 
fill  the Ixwsin  on  the  east  side,  and  steadily,  though  slowly,  tended  to 
throw  the  force  of  tho  stream  on  the  western  shore.  The  consequence 
that,  while  tho  eastern  shore  was  gradually 
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advancing,  the  western  shore  was  being  removed  and  swept  sway. 
The  amount  of  water  yearly  thrown  into  the  gulf  was  probably  not 
diminishing,  and  everything  which  tended  to  throw  this  body  of 
water  more  against  one  shore  than  the  other  would  tend  to  produce 
an  encroachment  of  the  sea  upon  the  land  in  that  direction.  Mr. 
Oldham  thought  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  land>wasting 
at  Gogha  was  not  local,  and  on  the  whole  of  small  importance,  or 
that  it  was  not  compensated  by  a gain  of  land  on  the  opposite  or 
eastern  shore  of  the  gulf.1 

Captain  Le  Geyt’s  local  inquiries  in  Kdthiawar  showed  that  at 
J&farabad,  within  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  sea  had  gone  back  about 
fiftoen  feet.  At  Ver&val  also  the  sea  had  gone  back  considerably. 
Where  vessels  of  350  tons  (1000  kJuindU ) could  ride  at  anchor 
fifty  years  before,  there  was  not  depth  for  vessels  of  more  than  100 
tons  (300  khdndis).  At  the  ports  of  Dhdra,  Rajpura,  NavAbandar, 
Sutrapdra,  ChorvAd,  MAngrol  and  Sil,  the  sea  had  for  years  neither 
gone  back  nor  encroached.2 *  In  eastern  KathiAwAr,  Captain  now 
Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Watson  found  that  at  Gogha  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea  had  been  considerable.  Since  the  article  in  the  Bombay 
Saturday  Review  had  been  written,  a large  portion  of  the  Gogha 
sea  wall,  opposite  Mr.  Anding’s  house,  had  been  beaten  in  by  tho 
violence  of  the  waves.  A considerable  quantity  of  land  on  tho 
Bhavnagar  coast  villages  had  been  covered  by  the  sea  during  a 
few  preceding  years,  and  the  salt  element  in  tho  Bhavnagar  and 
SunarAi  creeks  had  increased.8  The  Political  Agent,  Colonel  Keatinge, 
was  satisfied  that  the  sea  was  gaining  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Cambay  gulf.  He  thought  there  was  nothing  to  show  whether 
this  action  was  due  to  a change  in  the  set  of  currents  or  to  the 
sinking  of  the  land.4 * 

These  inquiries  favour  two  conclusions;  first,  that  in  Bpite  of  the 
vast  body  of  silt  thrown  into  the  gulf,  its  straight  shape  and  its  mighty 
tidal  wave  prevent  any  rapid  silting,  and  second,  that  what  silting 
there  is,  is  not  a steady  growth  of  land  and  narrowing  of  sea,  but 
the  deposit  of  irregular  banks  which  are  thrown  up  and  again  swept 
away  by  changes  in  the  set  of  two  great  currents,  the  sweep  of  the 
river  floods  and  the  rush  of  the  tidal  wave. 

Such  historical  references  as  havo  been  collected  Beem  to  support 
both  of  these  conclusions.  During  the  laBfc  sixteen  hundred  years, 
though  there  have  been  repeated  changes,  the  general  character  of 
the  gulf,  especially  near  its  head,  has  remained  unchanged. 

The  unknown  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  who 
probably  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
has  left  so  detailed  and  vivid  a picture  of  the  gulf  that  he  seems  to 


1 Geological  Action,  Cutch  and  Kuthiriwdr,  331  of  1867,  General  Department. 

* Captain  Le  Geyt  to  the  Political  Agent,  8th  April  1867,  Vol.  21  (General 
Department). 

1 Captain  Watson  to  the  Political  Agent,  20th  March  1867,  Vol.  21  (General 
Department). 

4 Political  Agent  to  the  President  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  21  (Geucral 

Department),  236. 
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► himself  passed  throngh  its  perils.1  In  his  time  the  centre  of 
trade  was  Broach,  or  Barugaza,  which  he  correctly  describes 
thirty  miles  op  the  river  Namnadois  or  Narmada.  He 
the  gulf  of  Cambay  as  beginning  at  t&pike  or  Gopnath 
which  he  notices  to  bo  near  Astakapra,  a name  which  has 
identified  with  Hostakavapra  now  Htithab  near  Bhavnagar. 
Papike,  says  the  author,  is  another  gulf  exposed  to  the 
of  the  waves  and  running  up  to  the  north.  Near  its  mouth 
island  called  B&iones,  the  modern  Piram,  and,  at  its  very  head, 
ves  a vast  river  called  the  Mais  or  Mahi.  Those  bound  for 
sail  up  this  gulf  which  has  a breadth  of  about  300  stadia, 
leave  Piram  island  to  the  left,  till  it  is  scarcely  visible  in  the 
9,  and  thou  shape  their  course  east  for  the  mouth  of  the  river 
leads  to  Barugaza.  This  river  is  called  the  Lamnadis  on 
reading  for  Nammulios.2  The  passage  into  the  gulf  of 
thAt  is  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  is  narrow  and  difficult  to  those 
cbing  it  from  the  Bea,  for  they  are  carried  either  to  the  right 
the  left,  the  left  being  the  better  passage.  On  the  right  at  the 
r entrance  of  the  gulf  lies  a narrow  strip  of  shoal  ground,  rough  and 
iwith  rocks.  It  is  called  Herone  and  lies  opposite  the  village  of 
ai,  perhaps  the  mouth  of  the  Kim  river  as  if  Kimana  Bandar.3 
the  left  side,  right  against  this  is  the  Papike  promontory  which 
in  front  of  Astakapra  (Hfithab  near  Bhavnagar),  where  it  is 
difficult  to  anchor  from  fcho  strength  of  the  current  and  because  the 
i cut  through  by  the  sharp  rocks  at  the  bottom.  Even  if 
assage  into  the  gulf  is  secured,  the  mouth  of  the  Barugaza 
is  not  easy  to  hit,  since  the  coast  is  low  and  there  are  no 
marks  to  be  seen  until  you  are  close  upon  them.  Neither,  if 
discovered,  is  it  easy  to  enter  from  the  shoals  that  are  at  the 
For  this  reason  pilots  are  appointed  by  government  with  well 
long  boats  called  trappuga  (i tarappa ) and  kotimba  (kothia). 
vessels  advance  as  far  as  Surastrene  or  Sorashtra,  aboutVerayal, 

. wait  there  to  pilot  ships  to  Barugaza.  At  the  head  or  entrance 
he  gulf,  the  pilot,  immediately  on  taking  charge  of  a ship,  with 
r help  of  his  own  boat’s  crew  brings  round  the  ship's  head  and 
?pa  her  clear  of  the  shoals,  and  tows  her  from  one  fixed  station 
i another,  moving  with  fcho  beginning  of  the  tide  and  dropping 
at  certain  roadsteads  or  basins  during  ebb.  These  basins 

at  points  where  the  river  is  deeper  than  usual  all  the  way  up 

> Barugaza,  which  is  300  stadia  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
l you  sail  up  the  stream  to  reach  it. 

India,  he  goes  on,  has  everywhere  a great  abundance  of  rivers, 
1 her  seas  ebb  and  flow  with  tides  of  extraordinary  strength. 

increase  with  the  moon,  both  when  new  and  when  full  and 
> three  days  after  each,  and  fall  off  in  the  intermediate  time.  In 


date  of  the  Peritdua  is  variously  estimated  At  from  a.d.  80  to  a.d.  247. 

• much  greater  knowledge  of  GujarAt  seems  strongly  iu  favour  of  the  view  that  he 
s after  Ptolemy  a.d.  llo.  1 Yule  in  AlcCrindle’s  Periplus,  116. 

u Bandar  is  up  the  creek  of  that  name,  not  far  from  the  railway.  Taylor's 
[ Directory,  365.  Ptolemy  has  a Comones  on  the  coast  between  Barugaza  and 
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Gulf  of  Cambay. 
Silling. 


the  gnlf  about  Barugaza  the  tides  are  more  violent  than  elsewhere. 
All  of  a sudden  you  see  the  depths  laid  bare;  portions  of  tha 
land  turned  into  sea,  and  the  sea  where  ships  were  just  before 
sailing,  turned  without  warning  into  dry  land.  The  rivers  again, 
on  the  access  of  the  tide  rushing  into  their  channels  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  sea,  are  driven  upwards  against  their  natural  course  for 
a great  number  of  miles  with  a force  that  is  irresistible.  Ships 
trading  to  Broach  wore  exposed,  both  in  coming  and  going  to  great 
risk,  if  handled  by  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  gulf. 
During  high  springs  the  fury  of  the  tide,  having  nothing  to  stem  or 
slacken  it,  was  so  great  that  no  anchor  could  hold  against  it.  Large 
vessels,  if  caught  in  it,  were  driven  athwart  from  their  course  by  the 
speed  of  the  current,  till  they  were  stranded  on  shoals  and  wrecked. 
The  smaller  craft  were  capsized,  and  many  that  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  side  channels,  being  left  dry  by  the  retiring  tide,  turned  over 
on  one  side,  and,  if  not  set  up  by  props,  were  filled  on  tho  return 
of  the  tide  with  the  very  first  head  of  the  flood  and  sunk.  At  new 
moons,  especially  when  they  occurred  in  conjunction  with  a night 
tide,  the  flood  set  in  with  such  extraordinary  violence  that,  on  its 
beginning  to  advance,  even  though  the  sea  was  calm,  its  roar  was 
heard  by  those  living  near  the  river’s  mouth,  sounding  like  tho 
tumult  of  battle  heard  afar,  and,  soon  after,  with  its  hissing  waves, 
burst  over  the  bare  shoals.* 1 * 

This,  which  is  still  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best  account  of  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  and  of  its  bore,  has  the  special  interest  that  it  is 
true  of  the  gulf  as  it  now  is  and  bears  out  the  view  of  the  writer  in 
the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  Journal,  that,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
amount  of  silt  that  is  poured  into  it  the  scour  of  the  tide  clears  it 
nearly  all  off.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  was  open  enough  to  allow  Chmese  sliips,  which  were  always 
large  vessels,  to  trade  to  Broach.1*  In  916  the  Arab  traveller 
Ma^udi  describes  Cambay  as  on  a deep  gulf  larger  than  tho  Nile, 
the  Euphrates,  or  the  Tigris.  Tho  shores  were  thickly  dotted  with 
towns,  villages,  fields,  and  palm  gardens,  full  of  peacocks,  paroquets, 
and  other  Indian  birds.  From  the  sea  to  the  city  took  a little  less 
than  two  days.  At  low  tide  the  sands  in  the  bed  of  the  gulf  were 
laid  bare  like  the  dry  plain  of  the  desert,  and  no  water  was  loft  but 
a little  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  On  his  way  to  Cambay 
Ma<;udi  saw  a dog  lying  on  the  sand  which  the  water  had  left  dry 
like  the  bare  plain  of  a desort  Suddenly  the  flood  rushed  in  from 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  like  a high  mountaiu.  The  dog  seeing  the 
danger  did  his  utmost  to  reach  tho  dry  land,  but  the  rapid  and 
fierce  flood  caught  him  as  it  passed  and  drowned  him.3  Under  the 
sovereigns  of  Anhilvuda  (942-  1240)  a colony  of  Upper  Iudia 
Brahmans  was  settled  near  Cambay,4  and  the  city  was  moved  from 
its  former  site  at  Naghera,  three  miles  inland,  to  where  it  now  is,  on 
the  shore  of  the  gulf.6  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (1153) 


1 McCrindle’s  Periplus,  116-120.  * Yale’s  Cathay,  I.  Lxxviii.  lxxix. 

* Prairies  d'Or,  I.  254-255.  4 Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  (New  Series),  XXVI.  76  note. 

1 The  ruins  of  Naghera  are  mentioned  by  European  writers  of  the  seventeenth 

century  (Della  Valle,  1623  and  Ogilby,  1670)  who  notice  a league  from  Cambay  tho 
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geographer  Edrisi  described  Cambay  as  a coasting  station  of  good 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  where  there  was  plenty  of  water 
where  ships  could  enter  and  cast  anchor.  In  the  middle  of  the 
teenth  century  (1340)  I bn  Bat  utii  noticed  that  the  tides  in  the 
ibay  gulf  rose  and  fell  in  a re  mart  able  manner.  Travellers  had 
o in  small  boats  or  by  land  from  Cambay  to  KandhAr  (Gaodh&r), 
at  Go  glia  had  to  auchor  four  miles  from  the  shore  on  account 
he  vast  recession  of  the  tide.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
tnry  (1411)  Gogha  rose  to  emineuce  as  all  larger  vessels  came 
anchor  In  its  deeper  waters  and  there  discharged  their  cargoes 
smaller  craft  for  transmission  to  Cambay  whence  they  were 
ried  by  laud  to  Alimadabad.1 *  During  the  sixteenth  century 
nbay  harbour  was  unserviceable  for  large  trading  vessels.  At 
beginning  of  the  century  (1503-1508)  large  or  middle  sized 
would  seem  to  have  been  able  to  pass  to  Cambay  at  high 
er.*  Vessels  sailing  from  Cambay  to  Diu  bad  to  start  at  night, 
atise  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  wiud  blew  from  the  west  during 
day,  but  during  the  night  from  the  shore.3  The  navigation  was 
namely  difficult.  A few  years  later  (1514)  Barbp^a  advised  no 
without  the  help  of  a native  pilot  to  venture  as  far  as  Gandhar, 
ween  Cambay  and  Broach.  In  the  gulf  the  ebb  aud  flow 
so  great  that  in  a very  short  space  of  time  the  sea  left 
overed  four  or  fivo  leagues  of  dry  land  and  in  some  places 
.4 *  Though  large  vessels  occasionally  passed  to  the  head  of 
gulf,  as  a rule  ships  trading  to  distant  porta  loaded  and 
oaded  in  Diu,  Gogha,  and  Gandhar,  the  goods  finding  their 
f to  and  from  Cambay  in  small  boats.6  The  sea  ebbed  and 
red  with  such  wondorful  speed  that  any  ships  caught  in  the  bore 
•u  certainly  lost.  To  avoid  this  danger  a man  on  an  eminenco 
ay*  gave  notice  with  a horn  when  he  saw  the  torrent  approach.® 
month  of  the  Tnpti  about  this  time  (1530)  was  so  full  of  sand 
the  larger  ships  of  war  did  not  attempt  the  passage  an<Tsinall 
dels  took  one  day  to  reach  Surat.7  Towards  the  close  of  the 
lory  (1585)  he  head  of  the  gulf  seems  to  have  been  still  loss 
iL  No  craft  but  small  vessels  or  barks  went  to  Cambay  and  these 
f twice  in  the  mouth,  at  the  time  of  the  new  and  of  the  full 
3D-8  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1008),  though 
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i of  an  older  town,  the  ancient  royal  scat  and  chief  city  of  Sordth.  This  town 

a Valle  names  Nagera  (Letters,  108)  and  Ogilby  Agra  (Atlas,  V.  213).  The  author 

iie  Mint-i-Ahmadi  (1748*1702)  also  notices  that  in  ancient  times  thero  was  a 

t city  where  the  village  of  Naghora  now  in,  three  miles  from  Cambay.  With 

ml  to  tho  date  when  the  town  moved  there,  it  seems  worthy  of  note  that  while 

kal  (043*988),  who  wrote  before  SidhrAj’s  grant,  places  tho  town  of 
•ix  miles  (one  parsang)  inland  (Elliot  and  Dowson,  1.  30).  Kdrisi  (1 153),  who 
the  grant,  places  it  only  three  miles  from  the  sea  (Jaubert's  Edrisi,  171). 
the  old  city  is  still  well  known. 


Gazetteer,  IV.  87 
lour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  V.  (2),  463. 
'iUd  urn's  Aind-Akbari,  II.  64. 
Pana  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VI.  220. 
Pradeno  in  Hakluyt’s  Voyages, 


• Badger’s  Varthemo,  17. 

• Stanley’s  Barbosa,  64. 

• Faria  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VL  227. 


w . II.  343.  About  tho  same  time  Linschosten 
Diu  was  a groat  port  because  foreign  traders,  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians, 
and  others  found  it  so  convenient  for  loading  aud  unloading  their  ships, 

dc  1a  Navigation,  10. 
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there  was  a topping  trade  for  all  sorts  of  cloth  and  rich  drags  at 
Cambay,  none  of  the  English  or  Dutch  ships  seem  ever  to  have  passed 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and,  though  the  channel  of  the  Tapti  was 
f fair,’  it  could  bo  used  only  by  vessels  of  less  than  fifty  tons.1  In 
1616  a Musalman  writer  stated  that  ships  could  not  enter  the  gulf, 
but  anchored  at  Gogha  where  they  were  loaded  and  unloaded/ 
Eight  years  later  (1624)  the  Italian  traveller  Della  Valle  stated 
that,  though  ships  came  to  Cambay  from  different  quarters,  large 
vessels  could  not  remain  near  the  head  of  the  gulf.3  Nor,  at  this 
time,  was  the  Tapti  much  freer  from  sand  than  it  now  is.  In  1626 
Sir  T Herbert,  as  was  then  the  practice,  went  by  land  from  Suvili 
roads  to  Surat.  r The  Tdpti/  he  says,  ‘ is  good  neither  for  drink 
nor  for  navigation/ 4 In  1638  Mandelslo  described  the  Cambay 
haven  as  4 inconvenient  enough/  At  high  tide  the  water  was  seven 
fathoms  deep;  at  low  tide  the  ships  were  almost  swallowed  in 
sand  and  mud.5 *  The  same  traveller  found  the  Tapti  so  shallow  that 
it  could  Bcaree  carry  a bark  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons.  The  larger 
craft  seem  as  a rule  never  to  have  gone  further  up  the  gulf  than 
Gogha.®  About  the  middle  of  the  century  (1642-1666)  Tavernier 
says  1 The  trade  at  Cambay  is  almost  lost,  because  the  sea  that  one© 
came  so  close  to  the  town  that  small  vessels  could  anohor  by  it,  is 
now  half  a league  distant  from  it,  and,  near  the  coast,  is  so  shallow 
that  great  ships  cannot  come  within  three  or  four  leagues/7  About 
the  same  time  (1660)  Baldaaus  described  Cambay  as  seated  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  largest  channels  of  the  Indus.  This  channel 
was  almost  dry  in  the  winter  though  at  high  tide  it  rose  several 
fathoms  deep  so  that  ships  might  come  to  the  very  wall  of  the  city, 
where,  at  low  tide,  it  was  fordable.  The  same  traveller  describes 
Gogha  as  a safe  rather  shallow  road  where  Ahmadabad  and  Cambay 
merchants  had  their  ships  careened  and  victualled  before  going  to 
Arabia  and  South  India.  In  1666  the  passage  up  the  Tkpti  was  so 
difficult  that  even  a small  boat  took  ten  hours.8  Four  years  later 
(1670),  according  to  Dgilby,  Cambay  had  no  haven  of  any  consequence, 
only  a bare  road.  Still  it  was  called  a haven  because  of  the  great 
number  of  ships  which  came  thither  from  all  places.  These  were  all 
small  vessels  as  ships  of  burthen  were  forced  to  lie  a good  distance 
from  the  shore  in  deeper  water.  At  high  water  the  small  boats 
could  anchor  close  before  the  city  but  lay  dry  at  low  water.  The  ebb 
and  flow  of  tide  at  Cambay  was  exceedingly  swift,  the  sea  rising 
in  a moment  and  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  reaching  its  full 
height.  This  was  done  with  such  wonderful  swiftness  that  no  horse 
could  outrun  it  It  came  so  furiously  out  of  the  sea  that  like  a 
great  current  it  overflowed  a vast  tract  of  land.0 

Of  the  passage  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mahi  Ogilby  gives  the  following 
details.  About  a league  southward  from  Cambay  glides  the  river 


1 Finch  in  Harm,  L 84-89.  * Wdkiiti  Jahdngiri  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VI.  35*1. 

• Della  Valle,  G5.  4 Herbert’s  Travels,  44. 

• Mandelslo  in  Harris,  II.  116.  4 Mandelslo  in  Harris,  II.  119. 

r Harris’  Voyages,  II.  863. 

8 Suite  de  Voyage  de  M.  do  Thevenot,  V.  1 ; Buldams  in  Churchill,  III.  606,  514. 

• Atlas,  V.  212. 
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I&i  whose  shore  must  be  travelled  at  the  low  ebb  of  the  sea,  and 
sot  without  great  danger,  because  the  sea  rising  Hows  tip  above  five 
gues,  and  at  low  tide  you  are  forced  to  wade  through  two  or 
three  deep  places.  If  any  one  should  venture  to  wade  through  at 
» coming  in  of  tho  tide,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  swallowed  by 
the  sea,  for,  when  thu  water  flow’s  with  greater  strength  and  higher 
m ordinary  it  carries  and  washes  away  both  horse  and  man,  and 
'ifrentimes  with  such  force  that  an  elephant  cannot  withstand  the 
oe,  nor  all  his  weight  prevent  him  from  being  carried  away ; 
therefore  all  travellers  wait  for  a certain  time  to  wade  through  tho 
dm*?,  namely,  when  the  sea  is  low,  which  is  at  the  new  moon,  lit 
which  time  they  may  go  over  it  in  coaches  or  horseback  without 
%jxv  danger.  Coaches  are  commonly  hold  fast  on  both  sides  that 
*hej  mu v not  be  overturned  by  the  wares.  Those  that  go  on  foot 
•trip  the i Ives  miked,  and  tying  up  their  clothes,  carry  them  on 
their  shoulders.  Many  times  a whole  caravau  with  abundance  of 

Ele  travel  over  the  same,  some  on  horseback,  and  others  on  foot, 
men  and  women  stark  naked,  accounting  it  neither  shameful 
r immodest.1  When  Fryer  (1673-1681)  crossed  the  Narbada  at 
Brvjach,  he  found  the  stream  broad,  swift,  and  deep.  The  bed  was 
much  hampered  by  sand  brought  down  by  the  rains.  But,  with  the 
help  of  skilful  pilots,  good  lusty  vessels  were  brought  to  tlio  city  walls. 
Hamilton  (1680-1720)  describes  Gogha  as  a place  of  some  trade  with 
harbour  fit  for  the  largest  (1000-1500  tons)  ships,  though  aground 
at  low  water.  About  the  same  time  Ovington  (1088)  says  that  goods 
were*  brought  up  the  T&pti  to  Surat  ui  hoys,  yachts,  and  country 
boots  with  groat  convenience  and  expedition.2  Niebuhr  in  1703 
found  the  TApti  so  full  of  sandbauks  that  ships  could  not  enter  tho 
harbour.  The  river  was  too  low  in  the  dry  season  and  ih  tho  rainy 
season  it  swole  so  suddenly  as  to  overflow  all  the  neighbourhood.3 
Ten  years  later  (1773),  on  his  way  by  sea  to  Cambay,  Forbes  baited 
at  Gnngva.  When  the  tide  had  ebbed  a few  hours  hisTSoaTwas  loft 
aground,  and,  before  the  flood  made,  the  ground  was  dry  for  leagues 
aruamL  The  tides,  he  says,  flow  with  amazing  rapidity  and  occa- 
sion fatal  accidents.  When  the  south-west  monsoon  blows  strong 
they  are  said  to  rush  faster  than  the  swiftest  horse  can  gallop  and 
*onu-iimes  rise  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  The  quicksands  in  the 
gtilf  were  frequently  alarming.  Constantly  shifting  by  tho  conflux 
of  tho  tide,  they  rendered  the  navigation  difficult  and  formed  large 
banka  entirely  across,  which  prevented  ships  aud  vessels  of  heavy 
bnrdcu  sailing  higher  than  the  Narbada.4  Small  craft  convoyed  by 
light  gaUivats  went  on  to  Cambay.  At  Gaugva  when  the  tide 
ebbed  tho  stranded  boats  were  supported  by  strong  poles.  Had  it 
not  beeu  for  this  precaution,  so  great  was  the  rush  of  the  flood 
tide  that  they  would  have  been  overset.  When  afloat  the  tide 
carried  them  with  wonderful  speed.  They  stopped  a mile  and 
a half  from  the  south  gate,  for  the  sea  no  longer  washed  the  city 
wlk  but  was  separated  by  a bare  bauk  of  sand  apparently  ten 
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* Alla*.  V.  215.  a Ovingtona  Voyage  to  Surat,  163,  21S. 

* Niebuhr  in  Pinkerton,  X.  211.  4 Forbea’  Oriental  Mcmoira,  IX.  10,  11,  10. 
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feet  above  sea  level  and  so  free  from  flooding  that  a guard  tent 
was  pitched  close  to  the  water  side  and  near  the  city  wall  were 
three  well  grown  trees.  About  the  same  time  Stavorinus  (1774) 
say 8,  that  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  T&pti  the  depth  of  water 
varied  from  three  feet  at  low  tide  to  eighteen  feet  at  springs. 
Ships  of  considerable  size  could  then  pass  the  bar.  Further 
up  in  the  river  were  other  banks  of  which  that  near  the  village 
of  Dmra,  half  a league  below  Surat  was  the  shoalest.  Except  when 
in  want  of  repairs  snips  engaged  in  the  European  trade  remained 
at  anchor  in  the  roads,  the  merchants  taking  their  goods  to  Surat 
either  by  laud  or  in  small  boats.1 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  (1810)  the  tides  in 
the  Cambay  gulf  were  strong  aud  rapid.  At  high  water  spring 
tides  there  were  five  or  six  fathoms  water  and  ships  conld  anchor 
near  the  city.  At  low  water  it  was  quite  dry  except  some  channels 
in  which  three  or  four  feet  of  water  remained.* *  About  the  same 
time  Dholora  rose  to  be  one  of  the  ehi.f  pnrt*  in  Gujarilt.  But  in 
1812  tin  : i adar,  whose  stream  fortn  ured  the  creek, 

forsook  its  course,  and  this  probably  hastened  the  accumulation  of 
silt  whiclTby  1817  had  so  advanced  that  navigation  became  unsafe. 
About  1820  Hamilton  noticed  that  the  belief  then  prevailed  that  the 
Cambay  gulf  was  gradually  silting.  The  tides  in  the  gulf  ran  with 
wonderful  speed.  No  vessels  attempted  to  go  above  Gangva,  ono 
tide  from  Jambuaar,  it  being  often  dangerous.  In  many  places  the 
current  was  so  rapid  that  if  a ship  took  the  ground  she  imme- 
diately upset  and  probably  the  whole  crew  perished.  Fifteon  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  Cambay  the  bed  of  the  gulf  was  reduced  to  six 
miles  broad  aud  was  dry  at  ebb-tide.  But  the  passage  was  not  to 
be  attempted  either  on  horso  or  on  foot  withoat  a native  guide  as 
there  was  danger  of  wandering  among  the  mud  and  quicksands, 
and  beiug  overtaken  by  the  bore  which  rushed  in  furiously.3 

Up  to  1820  the  bore  rolled  up  the  Cambay  gulf  with  great  force 
in  a wave  at  times  nearly  seven^feet  high.  Native  vessels  used  to 
lie  close  to  the  town  of  Cambay  aiuT  scarcely  a year  passed  without 
several  of  the  trading  boats  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Up  till  then  it 
had  been  the  practice  of  the  Naw&b  of  Cambay  to  make  channels  at 
the  months  of  the  water-courses  and  take  advantage  of  their  floods 
to  clear  the  silt  that  during  the  fair  season  gathered  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf.  About  1820  the  NawAb  ceased  to  use  the  rain  floods  to 
clear  away  the  silt  and  sandbanks  were  thrown  up  and  the  scour 
of  the  bore  lessoned.4  Iu  1822  Colonel  Tod  describes  a long  mnddy 
beach  at  Cambay  stretching  at  low  tide  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  lie  was  obliged  to  wait  at  Gogha  several  days  until  liia 
baggage  was  taken  by  a winding  route  across  the  Ran  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf.5  In  1825  instead  of  running  into  the  road  of  Cambay 
the  bore  turned  three  or  four  miles  to  one  side.  Sometimes  it  set 


1 Stavorinus*  Voyage*,  II.  447.  * Milburn’s  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  154. 

* Desorption  of  Hindustan,  I.  688-689. 

4 Taylors  West  Coast  of  Hindustan  Pilot,  Sup.  Indian  Navy  to  Gov.  16tU  Novem- 
ber 1835,  Bom.  Gov.  Rec.  Marine  Dept.  12. 

* Western  India.  250. 
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t*  wards  the  Mahi  but  more  often  it  joined  the  western  bore  and 
rolled  with  great  force  into  the  Sribariuati.1  In  the  same  year 
(1325)  when  Bishop  Heber  visited  Broach  he  noticed  that  the 
Narbada  was  very  shallow  and  that  no  vessels  larger  than  mode- 
rately sized  lighters  could  come  beyond  the  bar.*  In  1835  at  low 
spring  tides  except  a very  small  flat  gut  as  high  as  Gangva  and  at 
times  a little  above,  where  there  remained  about  three  feet  of  water, 
all  for  fourteen  miles  below  Cambay  was  dry.  The  eutranco  to  the 

Et  was  blocked  by  a bank  close  to  which  the  water  was  deep.  This 
nk  stood  at  low  tides  from  six  to  eight  feet  above  the  water. 
The  tide  had  to  flow  for  more  than  an  hour,  that  is  during  its  period 
of  greatest  force,  before  the  water,  which  was  driven  against  the 
bank,  could  find  a vent.  When,  with  this  huge  pressure  behind  it, 
the  water  rose  to  the  level  of  the  bank,  instead  of  having  the  whole 
level  of  the  gulf  to  flow  over  it  was  pent  into  a narrow  channel  and 
formed  the  wall-like  wave  of  the  bore.  The  same  obstacles,  though 
in  a less  degree,  continued  to  resist  the  tides’  passage  and  cause 
repetitions  of  the  main  bore  on  a smaller  scale.  At  Gangva  on  tho 
fall-moon  springs  in  November  tho  bore  was  not  more  than  two  feet 
high.3 4 


In  1854  the  Cambav  gulf  was  described  as  formiug  neither  a safe 
nor  a roomy  harbour  for  shipping  on  account  of  tho  constant  shifting 
of  its  bed  from  the  force  of  the  tides  and  the  currents  of  the  rivers 
Mahi  and  Sdbarmati.4  In  1858  the  Cambay  gulf  was  described  as 
shallow  and  abounding  in  sboals  and  sand-banks.  The  tides  which 
were  very  high,  rising  upwards  of  thirty  feet,  rushed  in  with  great 
force  causing  much  damage  to  shipping,  and  this  hazard  was  greatly 
iacreased  by  the  continaally  shifting  shoals  caused  by  the  frequent 
inuudations  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  gulf.6  Ten  years  later 
(1807)  the  port  of  Cambay  was  described  as  in  a miserable  plight. 
Boats  lay  two  miles  from  the  shore  and  every  import  and  export 
had  to  be  dragged  through  that  extent  of  solid  mud.0  Owing  to  tho 
bad  state  of  the  Cambay  harbour  the  Acting  Collector  of  Kaira 
in  the  following  year  (1868)  recommended  Government,  bnt  without 
•access,  to  establish  a port  at  the  British  village  of  ltdnbij  about 
three  miles  east  of  Cambay.1 *  In  1870  tbe  Collector  of  Kaira  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  proposed  that  the  payment  of  transit 
dntioe  received  by  the  Ndwab  should  be  stopped  and  the  amount 
realised  spent  in  constructing  a pier  or  a causeway  across  the  miles 
of  mud  through  which  carts  had  to  pass.8  Government  stopped  the 
payment,  but,  on  tbe  Naw&b*s  representation,  the  order  was  afterwards 
withdrawn. 


At  present  (1881)  the  Cambay  harbour  is  no  harbour  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  vessels  are  grounded  as  far  up 
the  mndbank  as  they  can  roach  at  high  water.  The  landing 
or  bandar  is  two  miles  from  the  custom  house  which  stands  on 
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1 Snp  Indian  Navy  to  Oov.  16th  Nov.  1830  in  Boin.  Gov  Kec.  Marine  Dept.  12. 

1 Heber  * Narrative,  II.  189. 

• SupU  Indian  Navy*!  Letter  16th  Nov.  1835  in  Gov.  Rec.  Marino  Dept.  12. 

4 Horn.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVI.  (Now  Series),  46.  * Thornton’*  Gazetteer,  179. 

• Acting  Collector  of  Kaira'fl  205  of  27th  February  1867. 

7 Kaira  Collector’*  834  of  27th  Aug,  1868.  1 Kaira  Collr.'a  309  of  7 th  April  1870 
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what  was  once  the  shore.  Across  these  two  miles  the  cargoes  are 
taken  in  carts  which  toil  through  slime,  mud,  and  sand,  making 
sometimes  only  one  trip  and  seldom  more  than  two  trips  in  a day. 
The  spring  tido  still  overflows  this  dismal  flat,  and  for  a day  or  two 
after  spring  tide,  till  the  ground  dries  a little,  the  road  to  the  ships 
is  almost  impassable  for  carts.1 

A survey  of  the  Cambay  gulf  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Ethersey 
in  1834,  1835,  and  1836.  His  first  operations  extended  from  Diu  to 
GopuAth  Point,  along  the  KAthiAwar  coast,  and  so  along  by  the 
west  side  and  head  of  the  gulf  as  far  east  and  south  as  Surat.  He 
examined  and  laid  down  the  debouchures  of  the  great  rivers  Sabar- 
mati,  Mahi,  DhAdhar,  and  Narbada.  Lieutenant  Ethersey  left 
unsurveyed  sixty-five  miles  of  coast  line  between  Dumas  and  the 
mouth  of  the  TApti  and  St.  John’s  and  again  between  Bassein  and 
Bombay.  In  1836  Ethersey  resumed  his  survey  at  DAhAnu  and 
continued  to  Arnala  island,  a further  distance  of  thirty  miles  to  the 
southward,  terminating  at  the  northern  shore  of  the  island  of  Bassein 
thirty-four  miles  north  from  Bombay  light-house.  The  examination 
of  the  unfinished  portion  was  resumed  by  Lioutenants  Rennie 
and  Constable  in  1850,  1851,  and  1852.  These  officers  not  only 
laid  down  the  coast  line,  but  sounded  with  care  to  determine  if 
possible  whether  silt  or  sand  had  heaped  up  since  the  date  at  which 
the  chief  soundings  had  previously  been  taken.  Lieutenant  Rennie 
made  a large  number  of  observations  on  vertical  declination  at 
Vaux’s  Tomb.  His  survey  extended  from  Vaux’s  Tomb  to  DAhAnu 
a distance  of  sixty-one  miles.  He  once  more  resumed  hi*9  observations 
on  the  portion  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  Ethersey  in  1836  and  continued 
the  inquiry  down  to  Bombay.  On  the  north-western  shore,  along 
the  KAthiAwAr  coast  a survey  was  conducted  by  Lieutenant 
Constable  from  VornAui  Point  to  below  Porbandar.2 

The  two  belts  of  hill  country  that  cross  the  breadth  of  KAthiA- 
wAr  constitute  two  distinct  water  partings,  and  from  them,  as 
well  as  from  a n arro w~stre£ch  of  table- land  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  province  and  forms  a connecting  link  between  them, 
flow  all  the  rivers  and  streams  by  which  the  peninsula  is  drained. 
At  first  swift  and  clear,  gliding  along  rocky  channels,  between  steep 
banks,  these  rivers  flow  from  the  inner  of  the  two  hill  tracts,  out- 
ward to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  winding  sluggishly  through 
the  lowly ing  lands  of  the  sea-board,  enter  the  sea  at  points  nearly 
opposite  the  slopes  where  they  take  their  rise.  Thus  on  the  north 
and  north-west,  they  flow  from  the  hills  to  the  Ran  and  gulf  of 
Cutch ; on  the  east  they  head  direct  for  the  Ran  and  gulf  of  Cambay  ; 
and  on  the  south  and  south-west  they  carry  the  drainage  from  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Gir  into  the  Arabian  sea;  while,  from  the 
counter  slopes  of  the  opposing  chains  of  hills,  the  two  largest  rivers 
of  the  province,  the  Bhadar  and  the  Shatrunji,  rising  at  almost 
opposite  points  flow  inward  towards  each  other,  until  meeting  the 
drainage  thrown  from  the  flanks  of  the  connecting  links  of  tableland, 


1 Cambay  Administration  Report  for  1SS0-S1. 

3 Transaction*  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  XII.  LXXXVIII. 
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they  bend  to  either  hand,  and  receiving  the  contents  of  various 
triba furies  as  they  skirt  the  base  of  their  respective  ranges,  flow 
through  the  plains  separating  the  two  hill  tracts,  the  Bhddar 
westward  to  the  Arabian  sea,  the  Skatrunji  eastward  to  the  gulf  of 

Cambay. 

Though  during  the  south-west  monsoon  they  pour  seaward  in 
turbid  floods,  the  Kdthidwdr  rivers  are  of  inconsiderable  size. 
Among  them  are  nine  leading  streams,  the  Bhddar,  Skatrunji, 
Machu,  Aji,  Bhogavas,  Snkha- Bhddar,  Keri,  Ghela,  and  Kdlubkdr. 

Of  these  the  BhAdak,  the  largest  river  of  the  province,  rises  from 
springs  in  a range  of  hills  a few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town  of 
Jasdan,1  and  before  falling  into  the  sea  at  Navi  Bandar,  has  a 
course  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  This  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  about  sixty  miles  from  its  rise  to  the  town  of 
Jetpur  ; the  second  about  forty  miles  from  Jefcpur  to  the  town  of 
Kutiana;  and  the  third  abont  twenty  miles  from  Kutiana  to  the  sea. 
Ff»r  the  first  twelve  miles  of  its  course  the  Bhddar  flows  Bouth,  but 
after  passing  the  town  of  Jasdan  on  the  right,  it  bends  west,  and 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  its  source,  receives  from  the  right  the 
Karmal,  flowing  from  the  hills  abont  tbe  town  of  Sardhdr.  Thence, 
passing  about  ten  miles  to  the  south-west,  it  is  joined  from  the  left 
by  the  Vasdori,  which  flows  past  VaBdvdd,  and,  further  on,  a few 
miles  above  Jetpur,  it  receives  from  the  right,  the  Gondali,  on  whose 
banks  stands  the  town  of  Gondal,  the  capital  of  the  Jddeja  state  of 
that  name.  Throughout  this  section  of  its  course  the  Bhddar  has 
the  character  of  a hill  stream,  flowing  with  a swift  current  in  a rocky 
channel.  From  Jetpur  to  Kutiana  the  course  of  the  river  is  west- 
erly, and  its  volume  is  increased  by  various  tributaries,  most  of 
which  join  it  from  the  right.  Thus  it  receives  in  succession,  the 
Utdvli,  one  branch  of  which  flows  under  tko  walls  of  Mengni ; the 
Pbophal,  rising  in  Lodbika ; the  Moj,  on  whose  banks  stands  the 
town  of  Uplofca;  and  the  Yinu,  flowing  from  the  hills  round  Drapha. 
In  this  section  of  its  coarse  the  Bhddar  flows  in  a broad  sandy  bed, 
stink  between  banks  of  alluvial  clay,  its  course  being  marked  by  a 
highly  cultivated  belt  of  irrigated  crops.  At  Kutidna  the  Bhddar 
comes  within  the  influenoe  of  the  sea,  and  winds  a tidal  river  twenty 
miles  to  Navibandar  on  the  west  coast.  About  ten  miles  below 
Kntiana  it  receives  from  the  right  the  Minsar,  which  flows  through 
the  valley  separating  the  Barda  mountains  from  the  hills  of  the 
Aleck  group,  and  from  the  left  near  its  mouth,  the  Ojat,  flowing 
from  Yanthali.  During  the  south-west  monsoon,  the  sea,  driven  by 
the  south-west  wind,  meets  the  volume  of  water  brought  down  by 
the  Bhddar  and  its  swollen  tributaries.  The  result  is  a yearly  flood 
which  is  felt  throughout  the  lower  portiem  of  the  river's  course. 
Owing  to  its  low  level  and  the  nearness  of  the  sea,  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  district  between  Jundgad  and  Porbandar  is  its  salt- 
ness. Salt  water  rises  from  below,  fills  wells  and  streams,  impreg- 
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1 These  hills  are  sometimes  called  the  Mlndhav  hills  from  the  vilUge  of  that  name 
at  their  eastern  base.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  MAndhar  hills  that 
surround  the  ruins  of  MAncmavgad  near  ThAn. 
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nates  the  soil,  and  occasionally  appears  as  an  efflorescence  on  the 
surface.  In  short  the  normal  condition  of  the  country  is  salt,  and, 
without  counteracting  influences,  it  would  soon  become  uuinhabifcable. 
The  yearly  rains  to  Borne  extent  sweeten  the  soil  and  supply  fresh 
water,  but  the  good  they  do  would  spon  pass  away  were  it  not  for 
the  yearly  floodiug  of  the  Bhddar  and  it*  tributaries,  which  for  miles 
covers  the  country  on  both  banks.  This  flooding  happens  once, 
twice,  or  even  three  times  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the  vast 
volume  of  fresh  water  thus  thrown  on  the  land,  sinks  to  a great 
depth,  displacing  the  salt  and  thoroughly  sweetening  the  soil, 
besides  filling  ponds,  wells,  and  streams  with  fresh  water.  At  the 
same  time  these  floods  are  not  without  ill  offects.  The  fields  along 
the  river  banks  are  yearly  more  or  less  eaten  away  to  the  great  loss 
of  the  husbandmen,  and  at  times  the  river  quits  its  bed  and  cuts  a 
new  channel  engulfing  valuable  lands  and  ruining  the  owners. 
Again,  the  effects  of  the  inundation  on  the  surrounding  country 
are  most  capricious.  Sometimes  when  the  flood  subsides,  large 
quantities  of  alluvial  soil  are  found  spread  over  the  surface,  and  to 
the  great  gain  of  the  holder  barren  spots  suddenly  become  fertile 
fields.  At  other  times  the  violence  of  the  flood  sweeps  away  the  soil, 
turning  cultivated  fields  into  barren  waste.  Again,  these  floods  by 
taking  place  at  unexpected  and  unseasonable  times,  occasionally 
inflict  considerable  loss  by  damaging  growing  crops.  Thus  iu 
these  parts  for  good  or  for  evil  the  flooding  of  the  Bhddar  is  one  of 
the  chief  o vents  of  the  year.  The  harm  is  slight  and  partial  ; the 
good  great  aud  general.1 

After  the  first  floods,  the  Bhddar  is  navigable  by  small  boats  of 
three  to  five  tons  (10-15  khandia)  sixty  miles  to  Jaitpur  on  the 
main  stream  or  thirty  miles  to  Vanthali  on  the  Ojat  branch.  At 
other  times  it  is  navigable  only  twenly  miles  as  far  as  Kutidna. 

The  sacred  Shatbunji  has,  including  windings,  a south-easterly 
course  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  from  its  rise  in  the  Dhundi  hills 
of  the  Qir,  to  Sultanpur  where  it  enters  the  gulf  of  Cambay. 
Flowing  at  first  in  a northerly  direction,  it  passes  the  small  canton- 
ment of  Dhdri,  and,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  its  rise,  receives 
from  the  loft  the  stream  of  the  Satdli.  Then,  bending  to  the  right, 
it  takes  a Bouth-easterly  course  till  it  falls  into  the  gulf.  On  its 
passage  it  receives  a numbor  of  small  feeders,  among  them  the 
Singavadoon  whose  bank  stands  the  Gdikwdr's  town  of  Amreli ; the 
Gdgadia  flowing  under  the  walls  of  Ldthi,  the  capital  of  the  small 
Gohil  state  of  that  name ; and  the  Leo  or  Gdgaria  which  rises  in  the 
Gir  near  Ldkha  Padar.2  At  Krdnkach  the  Shatrunji  is  joined  by  two 
streams,  having  dangerous  quicksands  and  flowing  through  a nitrous 
soil  whose  brackish  waters  are  said  to  affect  the  Shatrunji  for  the 
rest  of  its  course.2 

The  Machu,  with  a course  of  over  seventy  miles,  rises  near  the 
town  of  Anandpur  in  the  northern  belt  of  hills  and  flows  under  the 


1 Report  on  the  Separation  of  Interests  between  Junigad  ami  Porbandar,  1865. 

* Trans.  Bora.  Lit.  Soc.  L 265.  1 Bom.  Gov.  Sel  XXXVII.  (New  Series),  12. 
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walls  of  YAnkAner  and  Morvi  into  the  Ran  of  Cutch  at  MAlia.  In 
the  earlier  sections  of  its  coarse  it  is  remarkable  for  its  rocky 
channel  and  ragged  precipitous  sides.  Many  a long  detour  has 
to  bo  made  before  a place  is  found  passable  for  carts.1  Beyond 
Morvi  it  flows  through  a flat  treeless  plain,  its  waters  becoming 
brackish  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth  and  the  stream  passing 
through  salt  wastes  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  milt  sand  and  mud  of  the 
gulf  of  Cutch. 

The  Aji,  which  is  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  Machn, 
risee  near  SardhAr  in  tho  same  series  of  hills,  aud  flowing  under  the 
walls  of  Rajkot  receives  from  the  left,  some  twenty  miles  beyond 
that  town,  the  united  streams  of  the  Dhondi  and  the  Niari,  on 
whose  banks  stands  the  town  of  Pardhari,  and  after  a course  of 
about  sixty  miles  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cutch  near  Bdlambha.  It  is 
famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  water.  Small  quantities  of  gold  dust 
are  said  to  have  formerly  been  obtained  in  its  bed.8 

The  Wadhwan  and  Lirnhdi  BhoqAva  with  courses  of  about  seventy 
miles,  rise  near  each  other  in  the  hills  about  Chotila,  aud  flow  east- 
ward in  broad  sandy  shallow  channels,  under  the  walls  of  WadhwAn 
and  Limbdi  respectively,  losing  themselves  in  tho  sand  and  silt  of 
the  Nal  or  Ran  of  Cambay. 

The  Sckha  BrAdar,  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  BhogavAs, 
rises  on  tho  eastern  flank  of  the  hills  in  which  its  uamesako  tho 
BhAdar  has  its  source,  and,  flowing  to  the  east  instead  of  to  the 
west,  passes  the  town  of  Ranpur,  and  enters  the  Ran  of  Cambay 
near  its  junction  with  the  gulf.  This  river  originally  flowed  past 
Dhandhuka  and  formed  the  creok  of  Dholera.  In  1833-34,  as  it 
bad  before  done  in  1812,  it  left  its  old  bed  and  cut  its  present 
chaunel  about  fonr  miles  west  of  Dhandhuka.3 

The  Ken,  the  Ghela,  and  the  Kalubhar  are  similar  in  size  and 
character  to  the  throe  last  mentioned  rivers.  They  flow  east  from  the. 
central  highlands  and  meet  on  tho  coast,  forming  the  tidal  creek 
which  enters  the  gulf  of  Cambay  near  the  town  of  BhAvnagar. 

Of  small  streams  are  tho  Und,  flowing  from  Lodhika  north  to  tho 
gulf  of  Cutch  at  Jodiya ; the  Demi  flowing  from  Anandpur  under 
the  walls  of  TankArn ; the  Bdmbhau  rising  near  ThAn  ; and  the 
Phulka  flowing  past  DhrAngadhra,  all  losing  themselves  in  the 
Ran  of  Cutch  ; and  the  MAlan,  Machundri,  Dhatarvari,  Singavada 
aud  the  picturesque  Rtival,  nil  rising  in  tho  hills  of  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Gir,  and  flowing  south  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  Hiran  and  Sarasvati,  sacred  streams  which  rise  in  tho 
Gir,  aud  meet  each  other  and  the  sea  near  the  temple  of  SomnAth 
Patau.  The  junction  of  the  streams  called  Trivoni,  is  held  especially 
sacred  as  the  placo  where  Krishna  died  and  his  ashes  were  sprinkled. 
Eight  miles  nearer  tho  hills  the  Sarasvati  passes  through  a reservoir 
called  the  PrAchikund,  much  visited  by  devotees.  Lastly,  may  be 


1 Trigonometrical  Survey  Report,  1873-74. 

* MacMurdo  in  Tr»w.  Bum.  Lit.  Soc,  L 259.  The  statement  u not  corroborated 
by  Any  aubAequent  writers. 

* Journal  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  V.  112. 
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mentioned  the  Uben  and  the  Ojat,  which,  rising  near  each  other  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Gir  hills,  diverge  to  the  right  and  left  as 
they  flow  towards  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  after  encircling 
the  detached  inass  of  the  GirnAr  mountains,  join  their  waters  near 
the  town  of  Vanthali,  whence  they  flow  in  a united  stream  to  join 
the  BhAdar  a little  above  Navi  bandar  where  it  falls  into  the  sea. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  Naginati  which  rises  in  the  hilly  country 
thirty  miles  south  of  JAmnagar,  the  Nani  and  Moti  Phuljhar,  and 
the  Manvar. 

Of  salt  water  creeks  the  most  important  are  the  Hansthal, 
BhAvnagar,  SunarAi,  BAvliAli,  and  Dholera  creeks. 

The  Hansthal,  the  deep  channel  that  connects  the  outer  and  inner 
gulf  of  Cutch,  flows  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch  for  above 
two  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  then  bends  north-east  with 
mangrove  swamps  on  either  hancL  At  five  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
divides  into  two  channels,  one  leading  northwards  towards  Cutch 
and  called  the  Cutch  KhAdi,  the  other  leading  Routh-east  towards 
the  shores  of  HAlAr  and  called  the  llAlai  KhAdi.  This  latter  is 
navigable  by  vessels  drawing  nine  feet  of  water  for  a distance  of 
four  miles,  and  afterwards,  though  little  more  than  a ditch,  allows,  at 
high  water,  native  craft  of  60  to  100  tons  (200-300  kJumdis)  to  pass 
as  far  cast  as  VavAnia  about  ten  miles  up  the  gulf. 

The  BhAvnagar  creek,  which  forms  the  channel  between  the  town 
of  that  name  and  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  is  a safe  but  winding  passage 
navigable  by  largo  native  craft  for  about  five  miles,  or  within  a mile 
of  the  town.  At  spring  tides,  boats  of  from  three  to  five  tons  pass 
up  the  Ghela  as  far  as  Ghelri  in  Vala  fourteen  miles  from  BhAvnagar. 
Of  late  years  the  BhAvnagar  state  has  spent  large  sums  in  improv- 
ing the  port. 

The  Dholera  creek  is  the  channel  leading  to  the  important  trading 
town  of  Dholera  which  is  situated  about  ten  miles  inland.  The 
channel  is  winding  and  the  passage  greatly  depends  on  the  state  of 
the  tide. 

The  SunarAi  KhAdi  is  about  eight  miles  north  of  BhAvnagar. 
It  is  said  to  contain  a fine  broad  channel  of  various  depths 
for  about  4 4 miles  (3  kos)  inland,  with  a good  muddy  bottom, 
navigable  for  boats  of  from  100  to  166  tons  (300-500  khdndis), 
Tho  channel  does  not  dry  liko  the  Dholera  creek,  and  is  free 
from  mud  banka  and  other  serious  impediments.  The  largest 
vessels  used  iu  the  coasting  and  gulf  trade  can  make  tho  landing 
place  in  one  tide.  The  landing  place  is  about  4J  miles  (3  kos)  from 
the  mouth  of  the  creek,  the  chanuel  near  it  holding  water  euough  to 
keep  laden  and  unladen  vessels  afloat  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  In 
November  and  December  1822,  a nautical  survey  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  creeks  was  made  by  Lieutenant  Doiniuicetti  of  tho 
Company's  Marine,  who  described  SunarAi  creek  as  in  latitude 
20°  0'  30*  north  and  bearing  from  BhAvnagar  creek  8i  miles  north 
24  east  It  ran  west  and  north-west  from  the  sea  upwards  of  twelve 
miles,  for  about  half  of  which  it  was  navigable.  Its  breadth  for 
tho  first  three  miles  varied  from  650  to  800  feet  and  for  the  next 
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three  miles  was  about  870  feet.  The  depth  at  high  water  spring 
tides  in  the  large  reach  ranged  from  thirty-nine  to  forty-eight  feet, 
and  at  low  water  from  six  to  fifteen  feot.  In  the  small  reach,  with 
as  much  as  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  feet  at  high  tide,  it  was  dry  at 
low  water  ; the  perpendicular  rise  of  the  tide  was  thirty-three  feet. 
It  was  high  water  on  full-moon  and  at  the  change  of  the  moon  at 
the  entrance  at  4h.  28m.  p.m.  and  5 J miles  up  at  oh.  26m.  The  ebb 
ran  6|  and  the  flood  5J  hours,  the  former  3 4 the  latter  2 J miles  an 
hour.1 

The  Bdvlidli  creek  is  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Sunardi  creek. 
It  is  said  to  be  about  eight  miles  long  and  for  the  first  five  miles  to 
var^  in  breadth  from  550  to  600  feet  At  high  water  the  depth  of  the 
spring  tides  varies  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-five  feet ; and  at  low 
water  it  is  nearly  dry  except  at  1$  miles  from  the  entrance  where 
three  to  five  feet  remain.  During  the  neaps  it  never  has  less  than 
twenty-three  feet  at  high  water,  and  is  not  dry  for  more  than  2\ 
or  three  hours  in  twelve.  The  tides  are  not  so  rapid  as  in  Sunarai. 
At  the  springs  the  flood  runs  1 j and  the  ebb  2 J miles  an  hour.  It 
if  high  water  on  full  and  change  of  the  moon  at  4h.  32m.  at  the 
entrance  and  at  5h.  36m.  p.m.  five  miles  up.  The  bottom  is  chiefly 
mud  or  mixed  mud  and  sand.* * 

Among  smaller  creeks  may  be  mentioned  the  Mahnva  creek  leading 
two  miles  to  the  landing  place;  the  Chanch  creek  flowing 
through  a mangrove  swamp  at  the  back  of  CJhdnch  island  about 
twelve  miles  west  of  Mahuva  and  running  inland  for  five  or  six 
miles;  the  Mrludva  creek,  running  to  the  village  of  Velan,  from  Din 
head,  the  southern  extremity  of  Kdthidwdr ; the  Somdr  creek,  1J 
miles  to  the  north  of  Mol  Dwdrka  near  Kodinar ; the  Mil  creek 
between  Mangrol  and  Navibandar,  which  might  be  made  navigable 
to  native  craft  of  the  largest  size,  but  is  yearly  stopped  by  a bank 
of  sand  which  forms  across  its  month  at  the  close  of  the  rains  ; the 
Vartu  creek  leading  to  Midni  which  can  only  be  entered  at  high 
water,  when  there  is  about  nine  feet  of  water ; the  Saldya  creek 
running  about  nine  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Catch  to  Salaya ; the 
Beri  creek  leading  to  Beri  tho  port  of  Navdnagar;  the  Jodiya  creek 
running  about  34  miles  to  Jodiya,  but  navigable  only  to  tho  bandar , 
about  one  mile ; and  the  Vavdnia  creek  leading  about  two  miles  to 
the  Morvi  port  of  Vavdnia. 

Notwithstanding  its  extent  of  coast  K&thidwar  has  no  really  good 
harbours,  except  Bet  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Okhdmandal  where 
boats  can  lie  through  the  south-west  monsoon.  Its  principal  ports 
aro  Vavixua,  Jodiya,  Beri,  Saldya,  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch ; Dholera, 
Hhdvnagar  and  Gogha,  in  the  gulf  of  Cambay ; and  Mahnva, 
Jdfarabod,  Din,  Verdval,  Mdngrol,  Navibandar,  and  Porbandar  on 
the  south  and  west  coasts.  Of  those  Vavdnia,  Jodiya,  Beri,  Saldya, 
Navibandar,  Mahuva,  Bhdvnagar,  and  Dholera  are  on  creeks,  and 
communication  with  them  depends  on  the  tide ; while  Oogha,  Verdval, 
Mdugrol,  and  Porbandar  are  little  better  than  open  roadsteads.  Of 


1 Tnuu.  Bom  Ctoog.  Soe.  II.  SS.  * Trans,  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  II.  M. 
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VertLval,  for  the  improvement  of  which  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent,  Mr.  Ormistou  wrote  in  1869  ‘I  do  not  know  many 
places  which  possess  fewer  natural  advantages  for  a harbour.  It  is 
open  to  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  is  bare  rock, 
and,  therefore,  bad  holding  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
only  good  port  of  Jun&gad,  and  is  said  to  be  as  good  as  any  of  the 
other  harbours  along  the  coast/1  Diu  roadstead  is  well  sheltered 
from  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  vessels  frequently  take  refuge 
there  from  Veraval  and  other  places.  An  excellent  harbour  could 
bo  made  at  Pipavao  in  the  Chanch  creek,  where  the  Bh&vnagar 
state  has  built  a pier.  The  Naw&b  of  Jundg&d  has  established  a 
port  called  Bherai  on  a branch  of  the  same  creek,  but  it  is  difficult 
of  access  and  cannot  be  compared  with  Pip&vao. 

The  leading  islands  on  the  K&thidw£r  coast  are,  Pimm  in  the  gulf 
of  Cambay ; Chanch,  Shi&l,  and  Diu  off  the  south  coast ; Bet  in  tlio 
west ; and  the  Chdnka  islets  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch. 

Piram,  a small  narrow  island  about  soven  miles  south  of  Gogha,  is 
surrounded  by  rocky  reefs  which  run  two  or  three  miles  to  the  north 
and  south-east,  and  are  dry  at  low  water.  The  surface,  which  is 
partly  drift  sand  partly  a light  amble  soil,  rises  on  the  west  side 
into  low  cliffs  of  hardened  clays  and  conglomerate  rock.  On  a 
sandy  knoll  in  the  centre  of  the  island  a fourth  order  dioptric 
light  has  been  set  in  a stone  tower  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  bastion. 
Good  water  is  procurable  from  a well,  but  from  June  till  October 
the  island  is  unhealthy.  Piram  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of 
the  Periplus  (a.i>.  247)  under  the  name  of  Baiones.  In  modem 
times  it  was  famous  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Gohil  chief  Mokherdji 
who  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a.d.  1347  by  the  troops  of  Sultan 
Muhammad  Tughlak.  It  is  interesting  from  its  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  varieties  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  gigantic 
fish. 

Chanch,  which  though  at  high  tide  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  is 
never  really  an  island,  lies  off  the  south  coast  about  twelve  miles 
west  of  Mahuva.  It  is  a narrow  strip  four  or  five  miles  long  and 
about  half  a mile  broad,  with  its  surface  rising  gradually  towards  its 
eastern  end.  The  village  of  ChAnch  stands  on  its  south-eastern 
corner. 

Shial  Bet  is  a rocky  island  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  long  and 
half  a mile  broad,  about  three  miles  west  of  Ch&nch  island  and  seven 
miles  oast  of  JAfarabad.  It  iB  about  two  miles  from  the  mainland, 
with  a surface  rising  gradually  from  tho  north  to  the  south,  where 
steep  cliffs  overhang  the  sea.  It  contains  some  old  fortifications 
and  was  once  a famous  piratical  stronghold.  Its  ancient  name  is 
said  to  have  been  Sinhlingpur.  At  its  eastern  end  is  a rocky  islet 
called  Savai  Bet,  detached  at  high  tide,  on  which  stands  tho  tomb 
of  a Pir  or  Muhammadan  saint  called  SavAi  Pir. 

Diu  is  an  island  of  irregular  outline,  about  seven  miles  long  and 
from  two  miles  to  half  a mile  broad,  with  a sprinkling  of  cocoa  palms 


1 Report  on  the  Harbour  of  Yerdval  in  KdthiAwAr,  Bombay  1869, 
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mad  other  trees.  It  is  of  sandstone,  presenting  on  its  south  face  a 
line  of  cliffs  washed  by  the  sea,  and  its  surface  is  everywhere  honey- 
combed with  quarries,  the  stone  having  been  used  iu  making  the  forts, 
i hurches,  monasteries,  and  other  buildings  of  which  the  island  is 
fall.  Besides  the  town  of  Diu  there  are  four  villages,  MAnekvAda, 
Bocharvada,  BrankvAda,  and  NAgva,  the  last  having  a small  fort. 

Bet,  or  the  island  of  SbankhoddhAr,  is  a narrow  crooked  strip  of 
sand  and  rock  to  the  east  of  Okhamandal  point  and  about  eight  miles 
long.  It  is  famous  for  its  temples  and  shrinos  of  Krishna,  the  chief 
of  which  was  in  the  fort  of  KAlakot  and  was  blown  up  with  the  port 
by  a British  force  in  1859.  Bet  is  one  of  the  ports  of  Okhamandal, 
and  as  noticed  above  forms  a safe  shelter  during  the  whole  south-west 
monsoon.  Early  European  navigators  called  it  SangAnia,  from  the 
famous  pirates  of  that  name  whose  original  stronghold  was  at 
Kachhignd,  five  miles  north  of  Dwarka,  where  the  ruins  of  their  fort 
remain  on  a point  of  land  to  the  west  of  the  present  fort.  All 
round  the  island,  conch  or  ahanlch  shells  are  found  in  abundance. 
They  form  an  article  of  commerce  and  have  given  their  name  to  the 
island,  the  Gate  of  Conch  Shells.1 

In  the  gulf  of  Catch,  a few  miles  from  the  mainland  of  HAlAr  off 
SalAya,  are  the  ChAnka  islands,  a group  of  five,  ChAnkha,  Nora,  Baida, 
AjAr,  and  Chusda.  They  are  raised  very  little  above  the  sea  and  aro 
mere  banks  of  hard  rough  rock  on  which  sand  has  gathered.  They 
are  chiefly  important  on  account  of  their  beds  of  pearl  oysters,  which 
are  gathered  without  difficulty  and  without  diving.  The  pearls  are 
of  good  lustre,  quality,  and  size. 

In  the  inland  parts  of  the  province  the  supply  of  water  for 
household  wants  and  for  cattle  is  obtained  either  from  the  rivers 
and  streams  with  which  the  country  abounds,  or  from  the  wells  with 
which  every  village  is  provided.  Several  thousand  wells  were  sunk 
during  the  scarcity  of  1877-78  and  were  invaluable  in  raising  hot 
weather  crops.  Many  wells  fell  into  disuse  when  the  scarcity  was 
over,  but  the  net  result  has  been  a large  increase  to  the  irrigational 
power  of  the  province.  Tracts  near  rivers  are  watered  from  orida  or 
pits  dug  at  convenient  places  in  riverbeds,  with  a lift  and  bullock  run 
on  the  bank  above.  Sometimes  the  sides  of  the  bank  are  faced  with 
masonry,  but  when  the  bank  is  steep  and  the  soil  rocky  and  hard, 
they  are  often  left  in  their  natural  state.  At  Kotra  near  Datha 
on  the  south  coast  is  a woll  at  which  thirty  leathern  buckets  can  be 
worked  at  the  same  time  ; the  water  is  said  always  to  remain  at  one 
level. 

The  village  wells  called  vdva  or  l/dudis,  are  generally  bnilt  of 
substantial  masonry  and  aro  occasionally  of  very  elaborate  and 
elegant  design.  A flight  of  broad  richly  ornamented  steps  with 
several  breaks  or  landings  leads  to  the  water.  From  the  first  landing 
the  view  stretches  through  a long  vista  of  three  or  four  cupolas.  At 
the  next  landing,  a fow  steps  lower,  the  view  is  along  and  through 


* Homo  local  Pandit*  Bay  the  name  of  the  island  cornea  from  Shankh  Asura  who 
iraa  slum  l»y  Krishna  and  obtained  salvation  or  uddhar.  Hence  the  proper  form  i« 
BhankhoddhAr  and  not  Shankhixlvdr.  Others  Bay  it  derive*  its  name  from  ahatM 
and  uUar , that  is  shaped  like  a ehonkh. 
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parallel  rows  of  cupolas ; and  on  reaching  the  bottom,  near  the  level 
of  the  water,  a third  row  forms  a basement  of  very  elegant  triple 
storied  cupolas.  These  are  built  over  each  of  the  three  or  four 
wells  at  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  are  surrounded  by  a stone  path- 
way giving  access  to  the  smaller  wells  and  to  a large  open  circular 
weil  at  the  other  end,  from  which  water  can  be  lifted  to  the  top  by 
a leather  bag.  However  rich  the  interior  of  the  well  may  bo, 
nothing  shows  above  ground  but  a stone  wall  about  two  feet  high.1 

In  some  of  the  lowlying  districts,  particularly  those  to  the  north 
and  north-west,  where  the  soil  is  so  charged  with  salt  that  the  water 
Obtained  by  digging  is  more  or  less  brackish,  almost  every  town 
and  village  has  its  pond  or  reservoir,  holding  water  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  During  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
many  of  these  ponds  become  dry,  and  supplies  have  to  be  drawn 
from  wells  which,  in  most  instances,  are  sunk  in  the  beds  of  the 
ponds  and  lined  with  brick  or  masonry.  Some  of  the  ponds  are 
large  enough  to  deserve  mention,  notably  those  of  Patri,  Kherva, 
Sitha,  Chandrelia  near  Th&n,  Sdyla,  Adala  near  Dhdndalpur,  Sardhdr, 
Chaubdri  and  the  Sardhdr  taldv  at  Jundgad.  Halved  has  a beauti- 
ful lake  with  the  palace  rising  from  the  water  on  its  eastern  side. 

The  province  contains  a few  lakes  larger  than  village  reservoirs. 
The  most  remarkable  is  the  Nal,  an  extensive  sheet  of  slightly 
brackish  water  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  province,  at  the 
head  of  the  Ran  of  Cambay.  With  a depth  of  water  rarely  exceeding 
six  feet  it  has  been  estimated  to  cover  nearly  fifty  square  miles. 
If  is  "surrounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  a mass  of  reeds  and  giant 
grasses,  while  the  eastern  and  part-  of  the  northern  shore  is  a smooth, 
light  coloured,  and  gently  sloping  beach.  Among  the  coarse  grasses 
and  reeds  growing  on  the  marshy  lands  near  the  Nal  is  a species, 
locally  cal  led  rid  orbid,  whose  bulbous  root  is  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity. 
This  bulb  is  of  a dark  colour  and  covered  with  hair-like  fibres.  It  is 
dug  up  and  dried  in  the  sun;  the  fibres  are  carefully  removed  and 
the  bulb  is  ground  into  flour.  The  bread  has  a sweetish  and  by  no 
means  unpleasant  taste,  something  like  ginger  bread.  To  those 
accustomed  to  it  from  their  birth  it  is  nutritious  enough,  but, 
incautiously  eaten  by  persons  used  to  more  wholesome  food,  it  is  apt 
to  bring  on  violent  and  often  fatal  dysentery  and  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  The  fibres  are  supposed  by  the  people  to  bo  a deadly 
poison.  It  is  this  bulb  alone  that  makes  the  ground  on  which  it 
grows  valuable  and  an  object  of  contention  among  the  villages 
around  the  Nal.  Another  bulb  called  they  is  also  made  into  bread 
and  largely  eaten  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  Nal  K&ntha. 

The  Gheds,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madhavpur  on  tho 
south-west  coast,  are  largo  sheets  of  water,  which  in  general 
appearance  resemblo  the  Nal  and  are  usually  known  as  tho  Ajak  and 
Sil,  Ikigasra,  and  Mddhavpur  Gheds.  During  the  cold  weather  all 
these  lakes,as  well  as  thcGheds  at  Mitini,R&val,B&rv&da,and  Visit  v&da 
and  other  parts  of  the  coast,  are  the  resort  of  large  flocks  of 


1 Trigonometrical  Snrvcy  Report,  1872  73. 
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fUminj  >68*  geese*  and  pelican,  and  are  alive  with  various  species  of 
duck,  t .*  and  snipe. 

Of  tl  Rans  or  salt  wastes,  which  encircle  the  oast  and  north-east 
of  KAt  WAr,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Ran  of  Cutch  and  the 
Ran  of  tembay^, 

Froi  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch1  stretches  the  dry  bed  of 
the  se.  or  gulf  that  once  surrounded  Cutch  on  the  south-east, 
east,  and  north.  This  tract,  which,  for  at  least  2000  years,  has  been 
known  as  the  Ran,  that  is  Aram/ a or  the  salt  waste*  is  supposed 
to  cover  an  area  of  about  9 Odd  square  mil  oil  For  convenience, 
though  there  is  neither  separation  nor  change  of  character*  this 
huge  area  may  be  divided  into  two  parts*  the  Great  Ran  to  the  north 
and  north-east  of  Cutch*^ibout  1 Go  miles  From  east  to  west,  eighty 
miles  from  north  to  south*  and  an  area  of  about  7000  square  miles, 
and  the  Little  Ran,  to  the  south-east  and  south  of  Cutch,  about  eighty 
miles  from  eastTo  west*  ten  to  forty  from  north  to  south,  and  an  area 
of  about  1C00  square  miles.  A detailed  description  of  the  Great 
Ran  is  given  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Cutch.* 

From  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hansthal 
creek,  the  Little  Ran  stretches  north-east  for  about  sixty  miles*  a 
channel  or  creek  varying  from  five  to  thirty  miles  in  breadth.  It 
then  stretches  east  and  north*  a wide  three-cornered  sea  bed  about 
forty  miles  east  to  the  great  KhArAghoda  salt  works,  and  about 
thirty  miles  north  to  the  narrows  between  ChorAd  island  and  Adesar 
in  Cutch,  which  is  generally  considered  the  south  limit  of  the  Great 
Ran.  The  Little  Ran  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cutch*  the  Great 
Ran,  and  the  island  of  ChorAd;  on  the  east  by  VArahi  in  PiSlanpur, 
JhinjhuvAda  in  KAthiAwAr*  and  the  outlying  salt  works  of 
KhArAghoda  in  Ahmadabad;  on  the  north  by  DhrAngadra  and  Morvi 
in  KAthiAwAr;  and  on  the  west  by  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 

Though  the  Little  Ran  is  a vast  lifeless  desert*  it  is  not  without 
some  variety  of  detail.  In  fhe^  extreme  west  at  the  top  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch,  besides  a network  of  small  inlets  and  channels, 
there  are  three  main  creeks*  Nakti  close  to  the  Cutch  coast, 
Khudlo  about  seven  miles  to  The”  east*  and  Hansthal  creek* 
the  main  channel  about  six  miles  from  the  east  and  about 
eight  miles  from  the  KAthiAwAr  coast.  Up  the  Hansthal  creek, 
which  is  half  a mile  to  a mile  broad  and  very  deep*'  tlie  tide 
runs  about  five  miles  to  the  Inner  Gulf,  a round  shallow  lagoon  about' 
ten  miles  from  north  to  south  and  eight  miles  from  east  to  west. 
To  the  east  stretches  the  Ran ; and  to  the  west  and  south  are  large 
salt  swamps  covered  with  water  at  spring  t ides  and  during  the  sonth- 
west  monsoon.  At  other  times  they  are  islands,  slightly  raised  above 
tho  water,  and  covered  with  mangrove  bushes.  To  the  west  of  the 
lagoon  or  Inner  Gulf,  cut  off  on  the  north  by  a network  of  small 
creeks  and  on  the  west  by  the  Nakti  creek*  is  SAtsherda  island,  a 
dreary  tract  about  fifty  square  miles  in  area,  flooded  at  springs* 
except  the  tops  of  its  mangrove  bushes*  on  which  at  low  tides  herds 


* From  an  account  by  Captain  A.  W.  Baird,  R.  E.,  ‘The  Gulf  and  Litfclu  Ran  of 
Cutch,  Bombay  1880.’  * Bombay  Gazetteer,  V.  1 1 . 16, 
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of  camels  graze.  In  the  east  of  the  island  is  a spring  Qf  freeh 
water  which  keeps  its  sweetness  though  at  times  it  is  overflowed 
by  Tte  sea.  Captain  Baird’s  levels  show  that  the  land  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ilunsthal  Crook  is 0* 7 -b l -f -'75  foot  above  mean  soa  lovol, 
and  that,  further  in,  near  the  head  of  the  creek,  TKe^evol  rises  a 
foot  or  two  more,  and  about  thirty  miles  east,  near  the  Shik&rpur- 
Malia  line,  it  is  only  6781  feel  above  mean  sea  level,  or  two  feet 
nine  inches  lower  than  at  the  mouth the  TIanstKal  Creek. 

Captain  Baird  describes  the  fourteen  miles  between  the 
K&thiAwilr  coast  and  the  tidal  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hansthal 
Creek  as  without  landmarks  save  two  small  mounds  raised  to  guide 
postal  runners.  Inside  of  the  lagoon  or  Upper  Golf,  between  Vavdnia 
in  Kathidw&r  and  Tuna  on  the  Cutch  coast,  are  two  creeks,  the 
Vdgardhrdi  and  the  Chhdch.  The  Vdgardhrdi,  which  is  near  the 
Cutch  coast,  reaches,  at  its  north-east  end,  to  nearly  three  miles 
from  Shikdrpnr.  It  is  from  500  to  600  feet  broad  and  has  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  stream  of  the  tide 
rushes  with  great  violence  washing  away  much  of  the  land.  At 
high  springs  the  water  overflows  the  banks  and  covers  largo 
stretches  of  the  neighbouring  flats.  The  Chhdch  creek  passes  about 
two  miles  east  of  the  Bagasra-Jhangi  postal  line.  For  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  this  creek  has,  like  the  Vdgardhrai  creek,  been 
eating  away  the  land  of  the  Ran.  About  eight  miles  further  east, 
at  the  Skik&rpur-Mdlia  line,  the  Ran  is  at  its  narrowest  only  eight 
miles  across.  On  the  south  bank  about  a mile  and  a half  north  of 
Mdlia,  before  falling  into  the  Ran,  the  Machu  river  divides  into 
several  streams.  The  flow  of  its  water  when  in  tho  Ran  is  very 
slow,  so  that  it  loaves  more  silt  than  it  washes  away.  The  water 
flows  to  the  south-west  close  to  the  coast  of  the  Ran,  and,  if  a large 
quantity  is  discharged  the  pool  reaches  the  Vav&nia  creek  after 
passing  Bagasra  and  Tonk.  The  discharge  ceases  by  the  end  of 
November  or  the  beginning  of  December ; and,  by  tho  end  of 
December,  the  broad  expanse  of  water  on  tho  Ran  begins  to  dry. 
For  abont  a mile  along  the  Kdthidw&r  and  Cutch  banks  the  level 
of  the  bed  of  the  Ran  is  from  a foot  to  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
in  the  central  belt  of  six  miles.  The  whole  is  dry  from  November 
till  the  end  of  March,  a blackish  grey  with  patches  of  glistening 
salt.  About  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  strong  south- 
west gales  and  extraordinary  high  tides  force  the  water  up  the 
Ilansthal  creek  far  over  the  Ran. 

At  this  narrow  part  of  the  Ran,  along  the  north  or  Cutch  side, 
an  almost  unbroken  line  of  small  hills  runs  along  the  shore  for  a 
mile  or  two.  Further  iuland  are  smaller  hillocks  of  black  sand 
covered  with  thick  vegetation.  On  the  K&thidwar  border  of  the 
Ran,  near  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Catch,  beyond  the  fields  of 
cotton  wheat  and  millet  is  the  dry  salt-laden  Ran,  half  sand  half 
black  earth,  bare  and  desolate  and  without  sign  of  life  except 
sometimes,  in  the  early  morning,  a herd  of  antelope  coming  back 
from  their  salt  grounds.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  tho  dry  waste 
is  a line  of  low  sandhills,  and  beyond  the  hills,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  are  widespreading  swamps  covered  with  dense  mangrove 
thickets  and  carved  into  a network  of  salt  streams.  At  spring 
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tides  the  sea  comes  close  to  the  base  of  the  sandhills  ; at  other 
times  it  is  far  away  beyoud  the  stretch  of  mangrove  swamp.  Sea 
birds  flit  over  the  slimy  ooze  and  largo  herds  of  camels  browse  on  the 
mangrove  branches. 

Further  east,  where  it  broadens  into  the  bed  of  a great  sea,  tho 
Ran  is  a vast  Hat  desert.  In  some  places  the  desert  is  fringed 
with  a strip  of  land  on  which  grows  short  stunted  grass  the  food  of 
cattle  and  wild  asses.  In  other  places  the  Ran  stretches  inland,  up 
the  beds  of  rivers,  which  sink  and  are  lost  in  its  sand.  The  surface 
and  subsoil  seem  to  be  in  fairly  regular  layers  of  sand  and  clay 
with  a large  mixture  of  salt.  There  are  a few  islands  in  this  part 
of  the  Ran  some  of  them  more  or  less  covered  with  grass.1  In  the 
extreme  south-east  corner  of  the  Ran  are  the  great  Khardghoda  salt 
works.  Further  north,  to  the  west  of  JhinjhuvadaTa  slight  but 
marked  fall  leads,  from  the  mainland,  across  a belt  covered  with 
short  dry  grass  bits  of  sandstone  and  fine  white  flint,  to  the  waste 
of  sand  and  salt  mud.  This  bare  salt  plain  is,  in  places,  covered 
with  a crust  of  crystal  salt,  white  as  snow  where  the  salt  is  thick, 
and  cream  coloured  where  it  is  a mere  film.  In  places  tho  soil  is 
clay,  honeycombed  with  crocks,  shrunk  into  sharp  saucer-liko 
hollows,  or  piled  in  gaping  layers.  Sometimes  the  surface  is 
roughened  with  deep  fissures,  again  it  is  soft  mud,  firm  clay,  or 
dry  gravel,  with  dwarfed,  leafless,  and  dust-coloured  shrubs.  Off 
the  Jhinjhnvdda  coast,  is  the  island  of  Vdchra  Solanki.  bare,  brown, 
and  desolate,  with  a low  dry  shore  rising  gently  from  tho  Ran. 
Till  the  end  of  March  the  island  is  cut  off  from  tho  coast  by  water, 
but  it  can  be  reached  from  Khorda  north-west  of  Jhinjhuvdda. 
Passing  to  the  south-west,  from  the  Khorda  cotton  fields,  is  an  open 
space  covered  with  sand  and  dotted  with  prickly  shrubs.  Near  the 
Ran  is  a yellow  sheet  of  glaring  sand,  fringed  with  withered  bushes 
aud  stunted  trees ; the  island  standing  strange  and  weird  in  the 
quivering  haze.  It  is  a weary  trudge  from  Khorda,  seven  miles 
across  a dead  level  of  orange  sand,  over  ground  dotted  by  small 
colourless  shrubs,  through  salt  wastes,  without  a plant  even  without 
earth,  to  Vdqhra  Solanki.  a narrow  strip  of  sand  widening  into  a 
plain  and  boun<?e5bv  masses  of  rock.  Tno  island  has  neither  stream 
nor  well,  but  it  has  one  or  two  springs  whose  waters  are  said  to  have 
healing  power  and  draw  thousands  of  pilgrims.  Oq  tho  east  shore 
of  the  island  is  a large  honse  belonging  to  the  Radhanpur  State,  and 
round  it  are  a few  thatchod  huts  used  by  seven  or  eight  horsemen 
and  some  salt  guardsmen. 

Near  Vachra  Solanki  tho  Ran  is  flooded  by  tho  Rupen  and 
Sarasvati.  The  Rupen,  with  a general  course  from  east  to  west, 
crosses  the  cotton  plains  north  of  Jhinjhuvdda,  till,  on  entering  the 
Ran,  it  forms  a crescent  and  passing  to  the  south-west  joins  the 
Suras vati  a little  to  the  west  of  Vdchra  Solanki.  At  the  meeting 
tho  streams  increase  greatly  in  breadth,  one  arm  stretching  round 
the  south  of  the  island.  Much  water  remains  as  late  as  March. 


1 Colonel  Watson  mention*  Kesmal  shared  by  Dhrdngndra  and  Catch,  and  two 
Bh*jn;oria  island*,  two  Ratria  islands,  Sahiblana,  Vola  Dungari  and  Jarakh  Dungari, 
and  Mardak  Hill  all  in  Drttngadhra. 
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It  shrinks  as  the  hot  weather  sets  in  and  by  May  has  disappeared. 
There  is  a local  belief  that  boats  used  to  ply  in  this  part  of  the 
Ran.  In  several  places  before  the  Rupon  reaches  the  Ran,  the 
water  is  lost  in  the  Bands.  It  reappears  here  and  there,  while  in 
the  Ran  itself  its  water  keeps  entirely  to  the  surface  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  plains  south-west  of  Vdchra  Solanki.  Much  of  the  water  has 
no  fixed  limits  and  is  drifted  about  by  currents  of  wind.  From  the 
bare  Ran,  the  land  on  the  eastern  bank  rises  in  sandy  hillocks  and 
beehive  mounds,  three  to  five  feet  high,  covered  with  dwarf 
tamarisk  and  other  withered  shrubs.  Further  inland  are  small 
patches  of  tillage,  with  well  grown  trees  on  two  raised  spots.  Then 
the  land  stretches  east  a rich  plain  with  clumps  of  trees,  cactus 
hedges,  and  fields  of  grain  and  cotton.  North  from  Jhinjhuvdda 
and  Vdchra  Solanki,  the  limit  of  the  Little  Ran  may  be  fixed  at 
the  island  of  Chordd,  and  the  low-lying  Btrait  between  Chordd 
and  Adesar  in  Cutch,  which  is  seldom  dry  till  January. 

The  yearly  flooding  of  tho  Little  Ran,  during  the  south-west 
monsoon  (May- September),  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  almost 
entirely  due  to  specially  high  tides  accompanied  by  strong  south- 
west gales  forcing  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  up  the  Hansthal 
Creek.  Captain  Baird's  level  and  tido  observations  in  1874  1875 
and  1876  have  shown  that  this  explanation  does  not  fully  meet 
the  facts  of  the  flooding  of  the  Ran.  An  analysis  of  Captain 
Baird's  tidal  observations  at  Hansthal  station,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Little  Ran,  showed,  during  July,  that  the  mean  level  of  the 
water  ranged  from  five  inches  below  to  nine  inches  above  the  mean 
level  of  the  year ; for  August,  from  four  inches  below  to  ten  inches 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  year ; and  for  September  from  four 
inches  below  to  one  foot  above  the  mean  level  of  the  year.  This 
result  hardly  justifies  the  opiuion  that  the  Little  Ran  is  entirely 
flooded  by  the  water  of  the  Gulf  being  ponded  up  and  poured  into 
the  Ran  along  the  Hansthal,  Khundlo,  and  Nakti  creeks.  Captain 
Baird's  operations  show  that  the  mean  level  of  the  Ran  betweon 
Mdlia  in  Kdthidwdr  and  Shikdrpur  in  Cutch,  about  thirty  miles 
north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hansthal  Creek,  is  only  6*781  feet 
above  mean  Bea  level,  while  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hansthal  Creek, 
between  Hansthal,  Bdlambhaand  Jodiya,  the  general  level  of  the  Ran 
is  about  two  feot  nine  inches  higher.  In  the  cold  weather  the  tide 
frequently  rises  at  Hansthal  eight  and  sometimes  nine  feet  above 
mean  sea  level,  and  yet,  between  Mdlia  and  Shikdrpur  the  Ran  is 
usually  dry  from  November  to  March.  This  shows  that  there  must 
be  a considerable  rise  in  the  level  of  the  Ran  between  the  head  of 
the  Hansthal  Creek  and  the  Malia-Shik.irpur  lin  * A train  in 
levelling  (January  1876)  from  Cutch  to  Chordd  island,  at  the  head 
of  the  Little  Ran,  the  channel  between  Cutch  and  Chordd  was 
fouud  to  be  two  feet  lower  than  the  Mdlia-Shikdrpur  level.  From 
these  observations  Captain  Baird  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  during 
the  south-west  monsoon  the  tides  were  high  enough  to  carry  the  sea 
water  of  the  Gulf  over  the  rise  in  the  Ran  between  the  Hansthal 
Creek  and  the  Mdlia-Shikdrpur  line,  and  that  from  there  the  water 
flowed  towards  Chordd  island  filling  the  hollows  of  the  Ran.  Again 
during  June,  July,  and  August  the  flood  waters  of  the  Bands  and 
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other  rivers  are  discharged  into  tho  Ran,  and  in  the  July,  August, 
and  September  high  tides,  tho  ovorflow  of  the  Gre&t  Ran  passes 
southwards  from  the  north  between  Cutch  and  Chorad.  In  this  way 
more  water  is  thrown  into  the  Little  Ran  than  the  Hansthal,  Nakti, 
and  Khundlo  Creeks  can  drain  into  the  Gulf.  After  the  close  of  the 
rains  the  drainage  steadily  goes  on,  the  rise  between  tho  Hansthal 
Creek  and  tho  M&lia-Shikarpur  line  being  high  enough  to  keep  out 
the  ordinary  high  springs  of  the  cold  weather.  The  part  of  tho 
Little  Ran  which  is  last  to  dry  is  the  shallow  basin  near  Chor&d 
island.  In  January  1876  this  basin  had  one  to  two  feet  of  water  while 
the  M6lia-Shikdrpur  line  was  dry. 

Tho  mirage  is  one  of  the  most  notable  peculiarities  of  the  Ran. 
At  midday,  in  the  extreme  west  of  tho  Ran,  the  soil,  glittering 
with  salt  crystals,  changes  to  a sea  of  glass,  in  which  appear 
giant  trees  lofty  houses  and  massive  village  walls  ; or  the  ooze 
becomes  a still  summer  sea  with  white  gulls,  old  dismantled  boats, 
and  a distant  line  of  grey  coast  Further  up  the  Ran,  near 
Jhin jhuvdda,  seas  and  lakes  appear  with  trees,  hill,  and  bare  grey 
rocks,  reflected  in  their  clear  waters.  Villages,  flush  with  tho 
ground,  look  as  if  perched  on  half-transparent  rocks,  whose 
rounded  edges  fade  into  a golden  haze.  Wild  asses  look  liko 
camels,  cattle-bones  liko  crystal  boulders,  and  an  antelope  not 
more  than  fifty  yards  off  has  been  mistaken  for  a rock.  Once, 
says  Mr.  Peyton  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  (1876),  a perfect 
picture  of  trees,  fringing  a long  narrow  lake,  beguiled  me  some 
miles  out  of  my  course  and  faded  in  tho  wild  expanse  of  sand. 

In  spite  of  the  saltness  of  the  land,  fresh  water  is  not  wanting,  at 
least  along  the  south  coast  of  the  Ran.  Even  in  the  hot  weather 
dritikable  water  can  be  found  all  along  the  K£thiAw&r  Ixmndary,  and, 
as  a rule,  a little  care  and  arrangement  are  all  that  is  required  to 
ensure  a sufficient  supply.  In  the  Sathsaida  island,  at  the  head  of 
the  Golf  of  Catch,  is  a spring  of  fresh  water  which  keeps  its 
sweetness  though  overflowed  by  the  sea.  In  tho  islands  of  Mardak 
and  Gunya,  on  the  Tikar-Pal&nsva  route,  there  are  pools  and  wells 
of  sweet  water.  Finally  in  the  east  of  the  Ran,  in  an  island  off  the 
Jhiujliuv&da  coast,  are  one  or  two  hot  springs  whose  waters  are  said 
to  have  a healing  power. 

Though  the  Ran  is  a bare  desert  the  salt  swamps  have  patchos  of 
grass,  and  stretches  of  close  evergreen  mangrove  bushes.  In  tho 
higher  patches  the  ground  is  in  places  covered  with  grass,  small  and 
stunted  except  in  the  islands,  where  it  yields  a good  crop.  Thero  are 
numbers  of  prawns  and  fishes  many  of  which  seem  to  be  killod  by  the 
mixing  of  the  salt  and  fresh  waters.  Of  larger  animals  gulls  and 
water  birds  feed  on  the  ooze,  antelope  leave  the  tilled  lands  to  refresh 
themselves  with  the  salt  of  the  Ran,  wild  asses  live  on  the  islands, 
and  large  droves  of  camels  move  about  in  the  slime,  browsing  on 
mangrove  branches  in  places  where  no  camel  but  one  of  this  local 
breed  can  keep  its  footing. 

In  the  cold  weather  the  Ran  can  be  safely  crossed  by  day.  But  in 
Hi* hot  weather  to  spend  a day  in  the  Ran  is  almost  certain  death. 
In  more  than  one  case  men  have  lost  their  way  and  wandered  in  a 
circle  till  they  fell  exhausted.  Tho  routes  across  tho  Little  Ran  may 
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for  convenience  be  divided  into  two  groups,  five  routes  between 
Kdthidwdr  and  Cutch  across  the  narrow  part  of  tlie  Han,  from  six  to 
forty  miles  east  of  the  east  shore  of  the  Inner  Gulf ; and  eleven 
routes^  across  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Han,  between  the  villages 
oFDLr&ngadhra  on  the  soutlTbanh,  and  of  Jhinjhuvdda,  Odu,  aud 
Khdrdghoda  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ran.  Of  the  five  routes  across 
the  Ran  between  Kdthidwdr  and  Cutch,  one  is  from  Mdlia  in 
Kdthidwdr  to  Shikdrpur  in  Cutch,  about  sixteen  miles  east  of  the 
Inner  Gulf.  The  second  and  third  pass  from  Vendsar  in  Kdthidwdr 
about  twelve  miles  east  of  Mdlia  to  Mdnamba  about  six  and  to 
Kdnmer  about  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Sliikdrpur;  and  the 
fourth  aud  fifth  pass  from  Tikar  in  Kdthidwdr,  about  ten  miles  east 
of  Vendsar  to  Paldnsva  about  six  and  to  A’desar  about  eighteen 
miles  east  of  Kdnmer.  The  Mdlia-Shikdrpur  route  passes  by 
Kanjarda  and  Lakhidsar  in  Kdthidwdr  to  Shikarpur  in  Cutch  (about 
14  miles  north)  and,  beyond  Shikarpur,  direct  to  Mdnamba  (6  miles 
east),  and  by  a circuitous  route  to  Paldnsva  (24  miles  north-east). 
Camels  and  horses  can  cross  by  this  route  at  all  seasons,  but  during 
the  rains  the  passage  for  camols  and  horses  is  dangerous  and  boats 
are  almost  always  used.  Carts  can  cross  only  in  the  fair  weather, 
as  a rule,  not  before  the  beginning  of  December.  By  the  twentieth 
of  March  strong  westerly  winds  Hood  this  route  with  sea  water, 
and,  till  the  end  of  December,  in  the  middle  of  tho  Ran,  is  a 
flooded  space  about  1000  feet  wide.  Tho  Vendsar-Kdnmer  line, 
about  twelve  miles  above  the  Mdlia-Shikdrpur  line,  is  not  flooded 
till  April  24th,  but  takes  longer  to  dry  than  the  Mdlia-Shikdrpur  line. 
The  Tikar-Paldnsva  line  is  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  Vendsar- 
Kdnmer  line.  From  Tikar  the  tract  enters  the  Ran  and  about  six  miles 
tothe  north  passes  across  a hollow  about  six  miles  broad,  which  begins 
to  be  flooded  from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  about  TBay,  tho  water  standing 
about  fifteen  inches  deep.  When  rain  falls  the  water  rises  to  three  or 
three  aud  a half  feet,  and,  when  the  Bands  is  in  flood,  it  sometimes 
stands  six  or  seven  feet  deep  for  eight  or  ten  days.  It  does  not  begin 
to  dry  till  about  the  end  of  October.  Beyond  this  hollow  is  the 
island  of  Keshmdl.  about  one  and  a half  miles  broad.  Then  comes  a 
second  hollow  about  eight  miles  broad,  rather  shallower  than  the 
first.  Next  Is  the  islaud  of  Gunya  about  a mile  and  a half  broad 
with  wells  of  sweet  water.  Beyond  Gunya  are  two  miles  more  of 
Ran  with  a foot  of  water  during  the  monsoon  and  about  throe 
feet  w*hen  the  Bands  is  in  flood.  From  the  island  of  Gunya  a 
tract  turns  to  the  left  to  Kdnmer.  About  five  miles  east  of  the 
Tikar-Palansva  tract  and  nearly  parallel  to  it  a route  passes  from 
Tikar  about  forty  miles  north  to  Adesar  in  Cutch.  Of  the  forty 
miles  about  twenty-two  are  Ran.  In  tho  Ran  tho  route  passes 
across  the  first  hollow  in  the  Tikar-Palansva  route,  over  a ridge 
called  Bhaugoria  about  a mile  wide,  across  tho  second  hollow  to 
an  island  about  two  miles  broad  called  Mardak,  with  a few  pools 
of  sweet  water  a small  pond  and  a temple  of  Varnu.  Beyond 
Mardak  is  a belt  of  Ran  about  five  miles  broad.  Tracks  from  the 
Kdthidwdr  village  of  Kliod,  about  three  miles  east  of  Tikar,  join 
the  routes  to  Paldnsva  and  Adesar.  Many  routes  cross  the  south- 
east comer  of  tho  Little  Rau  from  Jogad,  Kuda,  Mdlvan,  anil 
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Sultdnpur  on  the  Booth  bank,  to  Jliinjhavdda,  Odn,  and  Khdrdghoda 
on  tho  east  bank.  Of  these  the  route  between  Jogad  and  Jhinjbuvdda, 
about  thirty  miles  north-east,  lies  across  a great  breadth  of  water 
and  is  at  all  times  difficult  in  the  rains.  The  other  routes  are  shorter, 
from  twenty-four  to  six  miles,  and  drier,  as  the  Ran  is  never  flooded 
with  sea  water  but  only  with  rain  and  river  floods.  Besides  these 
regular  routes,  paths  lead  from  Jogad  and  other  towns  on  tho 
Katliidwdr  coast,  about  forty  miles  north  to  Chordd,  and  thirty-five 
north-east  to  Amrdpur.  These  paths  are  impassable  from  the 
beginning  of  May  till  November. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  chief  details  of  the  routes  from 
Dhrdngadra  villages  to  the  north  and  east  coasts  of  the  Ran  : 

Route*  aero**  the  Lillie  Ran. 
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The  Ran  is  a raised  sea  bed.  Off  the  Jliinjhuvdda  coast  the 
tradition  remains  that  the  Ran  in  those  parts  was  formerly  always 
tinder  water  and  was  used  by  boats.  Of  tne  changes  in  this  part  of 
tho  Ran  Mr.  Peyton  of  tho  Trigonometrical  Survey  wrote  in  1876; 
'In  olden  times  the  sea  beat  on  a gently  sloping  shore  and  ran 
inland  far  east  over  tracts  now  covered  with  cotton.  Later,  as  tho 
bed  of  tho  sea  filled  with  silt  the  waters  narrowed  till  the  last 
remnant  of  the  sea  was  a long  strip,  forty  or  fifty  miles  broad, 
enclosed  by  tho  coast  lines  of  Cutcli  and  K&thiAwdr.  In  timo  this 
tract  also  filled  ami  the  sea  withdrew  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  leaving 
the  now  plains  covered  with  a crust  of  briny  silt.  Every  sand 
Tnuund  has  still  traces  of  the  sea,  and  the  sandbanks  look  as  if  tho 
tide  had  left  them  only  a few  hours/  That  the  silt  brought  by  tho 
Bands,  Rupen,  &irdsvati  and  othor  smaller  streams  has  been  the 
chief  means  of  raising  the  bed  of  the  Ran  is  admitted.  Whether 
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the  silting  has  boon  helped  by  a volcanic  raising  of  the  bed  is 
doubtful.  In  1867  a loss  of  land  in  some  north  K&thiaw&r  villages 
led  a writer  in  the  Bombay  Saturday  Review  to  start  the  theory 
that  the  rising  of  the  bed  of  the  Ran  had  been  the  resnlt  of 
volcanic  action  and  that  a time  of  dopression  was  beginning.  The 
subject  was  taken  up  by  Government  and  detailed  information 
called  for.  About  April  1867  two  local  officers  Captain  Hebbert  and 
Captain  Watson  supplied  this  information.  Captain  Watson  noticed 
that  since  1815  much  land  had  been  covered  by  sea  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  Ran.  There 
was  a local  memory  of  a footpath  between  the  Kathiawar  village 
of  Bhimkata  and  the  Cutch  vnlage  of  TutiUj  across  a tract,  most  of 
which  fiTnow  in  the  Gulf  of  Co  ten.  The  limits  of  Bhimkata  village 
had  been  fixed  by  Colonel  Rigby  only  a few  years  before  Captain 
Watson  wrote;  in  that  short  time  several  acres  had  been  overflowed 
and  become  Ran.  Captain  Watson  agreed  with  the  view  that  the 
bod  of  the  Ran  had  formerly  been  raised  by  volcanic  agency,  and 
that  the  same  forces  were  again  at  work  lowering  the  level.  At 
the  same  time  Captain  Watson  noticed  the  important  fact  that  whilo 
the  Vrigad  and  JhdlAvad  sanrus  or  depressions,  along  which  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Ran  drained  west  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  were  slowly 
eating  their  way  eastward,  the  yearly  silt  from  the  Bands  and  other 
streams  was  raismgTEe  east  of  the  Ran.  In  1813  the  Tikar-Adesar 
route  was  open  to  carls  ^rom  the  15th  of  January  to  the  15tfT  of 
April ; in  1867  the  same  route  was  open  from  the  10th  of  December 
to  the  10th  of  May  that  is  for  five  months  instead  of  for  three. 
Again  in  1813  the  sea  water  was  stopped  opposite  Koparni  and 
about  sixtoen  miles  east  of  Tikar,  until  it  rose  over  a low  ridge  of 
sand  and  drift  and  then  flowed  to  Pdtdi  in  the  extreme  south-east 
corner  of  the  Ran.  In  1867  the  salt  water  never  passed  within 
eight  miles  of  Koparni.  Captain  Hebbert  was  satisfied  that,  for 
many  years,  there  had  been  no  general  change  in  the  level  of  the 
Ran.  The  loss  of  land  which  bad  attracted  the  uoticc  of  the  writer 
in  the  Bombay  Saturday  Reviow  was,  he  held,  merely  the  result 
of  the  yearly  scour  at  the  month  of  the  Ran.  If,  from  volcanic 
action,  a time  of  sinking  had  set  in,  large  lakes  would  remain  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Ran,  and  these  lakes  would  grow  from  year 
to  year.  There  were  many  such  lakes,  but  inquiry  showed  that 
they  had  neither  grown  in  number  nor  in  size ; on  the  contrary 
that  some  of  them  had  become  smaller.  Again  if  the  land  was 
sinking,  the  level  of  water  in  the  wells  should  be  rising  ; this  was 
not  the  case.  It  was  true  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ran  the  drainage 
had  materially  increased  the  length  and  depth  of  some  of  the 
muddy  creeks.  But  this  change  was  not  the  effect  of  volcanic 
action  ; it  was  the  result  of  tne  eating  away  of  the  tidal  scour. 
In  Captain  Hebbert's  opinion  the  matter  coula  be  settled  only  by 
taking  levels  and  by  fixing  permanent  bench  marks.  The  question 
wns  then  referred  to  Dr.  Oldham  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India.  Dr,  Oldham  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  view 
that  the  Ran  had  been  raised  by  volcanic  forces,  and  quoted  Mr. 
Blanford’s  opinion  that  the  bed  had  been  filled  by  river-borno  silt. 
The  question  of  a general  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  Ran  could  be 
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settled  only  by  careful  observations  lasting  over  several  years. 
Solid  marks  should  be  set  up  and  tho  height  of  each  mark  above 
mean  sea  level  should  be  carefully  fixed.  Dr.  Oldham’s  proposals 
were  approved  ; but,  on  account  of  reductions  in  the  staff  of 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  no  officer  could  be  spared  till  1873. 
In  that  and  the  two  following  years.  Captain  Baird  It.E.  took 
elaborate  levels  on  the  Ran  and  fixed  permanent  level  marks  at 
three  sites,  at  the  mouth  of  Ran,  as  far  up  the  Ran  as  possible,  and 
midway  between  the  first  and  second  sites. 

As  has  boon  already  noticed,  the  result  of  Captain  Baird’s  levelling 
was  to  show  that  the  highest  part  of  the  Ran  was  near  the  top  of 
the  Hansthal  creek ; that  from  there  the  surface  fell  about  three  feet 
nine  inches  to  the  M&lia-Shikarpur  line  ; and  that  there  was  a farther 
fail  of  about  two  feet  to  tho  channel  between  Chorad  island  and 
Cutch.  Captain  Baird’s  minute  examination  of  the  Ran  boro  out  tho 
correctness  of  former  observations,  that,  jin  some  places,  the  sea  was 
gaining  on  the  land.  The  landings  at  Vavdnia,  the  K&tliidwAr  end, 
and  atdanghi,  Ihe  Cutch  end,  of  the  post  route,  about  five  miles  east 
of  tho  head  of  the  Inner  Gulf,  were  easier  for  boats  than  they  had 
formerly  been.  In  the  monsoon,  at  low  tide,  there  seemed  to  be 
nowhere  less  than  three  feet  of  water.  The  Hansthal  Creek  was 
rapidly  wearing  away  its  banks.  In  1866  the  post  line  between 
Vaviinia  and  Tonk  was  a mile  further  west  than  it  was  in  1873,  and 
in  earlier  times  the  Lino  was  even  further  west.  About  fifty  years 
ago  the  post  line  from  Jodiya  went  by  two  ruined  stations  to  the 
Hansthal  creek.  The  creek  was  passed  iu  a boat  and  the  runners 
crossed  on  foot  over  Sdthsaida  island  and  the  Khundlo  and  Nakti 
creeks  to  Catch.* 1  About  six  miles  up  the  Ran  from  the  Vavdnia- 
Janghi  post  line  was  a route  that  has  boon  closed  by  the 
encroachment  of  the  sea  within  ten  years  before  Captain  Baird’s 
survey.  In  spite  of  these  changes.  Captain  Baird  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  thnt  the  level  of  the  Ran  was 
sinking.  The  only  encroachments  of  the  sea  were  where  largo 
crooks  or  channels  discharged  into  the  gulf. 

Along  with  tho  levelling  a series  of  careful  tidal  observations  was 
taken  by  first  class  instruments,  at  three  points  on  tho  Gulf  of 
Cutch,  and  lines  of  levelling  were  made  in  connection  with  tho 
tidal  observations.  These  lines  passed  over  some  fifty  miles  of 
tho  Little  Ran,  and  the  actual  relation  of  the  mean  sea  level  and 
those  portions  of  tho  Rau  was  determined.  A repetition  of  these 
operations  after  an  interval  of  about  twenty  years  (1895)  will  settlo 
tli-  question  of  t In  supposed  change  in  tho  level  of  the  Ran.*  - 

The  Ran  of  Cambay  is  a long  shallow  rocky  channel  or  dry 
estuary,  stretching  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sdbannati  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay  north-west  for  about  thirty-fivo 
miles.  The  lower  part  is  partially  occupied  by  marine  silt,  and 


* According  to  information  supplied  by  the  N&vinogar  state  His  Highness  the  late 
J*  Shri  HAvalji  crossed  the  Kan  from  Janghi  to  HAlamba  by  a foot  path 

da.  The  Hansthal  creek  seems  to  have  then  been  dry. 

I account  of  Capt,  Baird’s  views  on  the  changes  in  the  level  of  the  Rau 
u at  pages  47 — 66  of  “The  Gulf  and  Little  Ran  of  Cutch,  Bombay  1SS0," 
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J Malory. 
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daring  the  rainy  season,  with  a high  tide  and  southerly  wind,  the 
whole  surface  is  occasionally  flooded  by  the  sea.  For  eight  months 
in  the  year  the  upper  end  ib  dry  and  filled  with  strong  grass  and 
reeds.  It  everywhere  abounds  in  salt,  and  apparently  is  an  inland 
sea-crock  whoso  level  has  been  raised  eight  or  ten  feet  above  its 
former  height.1 *  According  to  Dr.  Buist,  who  crossed  the  upper 
end  of  the  Cambay  Ran  in  1855  , the  road  was  a mere  cart  tract, 
through  what,  for  half  the  year,  must  be  a nearly  impassable  swamp. 
In  January  the  surface  mud  was  dry,  but  the  wheel  ruts  were  from 
eight  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  and  that  the  wheels  did  not  sink  to 
the  axles,  was  due  to  the  roots  of  the  reeds  and  giant  grasses  which 
formed  an  impenetrable  mass  all  round.  Even  the  tops  of  the  carts 
which  followed  a hundred  yards  off  could  not  be  seen.  The  air 
was  stagnant  and  the  heat  oppressive,  the  whole  scene  was  one  of 
unspeakable  desolation.  To  this  it  raaj  be  added  that  during 
the  south-west  monsoon  the  Cambay  Ran  joins  the  Nal  and  forms  a 
connected  sheet  of  water  which  spreads  over  the  neighbouring  tracts 
of  the  Bhdl  and  the  Nalkdntha,  turning  the  villages  into  islands  and 
cutting  off  communication  with  Ahmadabad.3 *  The  upper  end  of 
the  Ran  is  now  crossed  by  the  railway  between  Viramgdm  and 
Wadbwdn. 

In  tertiary  and  post-tertiary  times  Kathidwdr  was  an  island.3  The 
Indus,  or  some  other  large  river,  flowed  into  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  probably  stretched  nearly  if  not  quite  as  far  north  as  Ldhor. 
When  the  Indus,  or  other  river,  changed  its  course  and  entered  the 
sea  through  the  Lesser  Ran,  Jhdldvda  was  a shallow  muddy  lagoon 
connected  with  the  sea  both  through  the  gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay. 
During  this  period  the  laterite  found  so  universally  in  Jhdldvdd 
was  deposited,  and  the  south-western  portion  of  the  peninsula  may 
have  been  connected  even  at  this  late  epoch  with  Africa,  as  it 
probably  was  in  more  ancient  times,  ns  suggested  by  Messrs. 
Medlicott  and  Blanford.  As  the  western  portion  of  the  connecting 
laud  area  became  depressed,  this  south-western  portion  of  the 
peninsula  seems  to  have  been  raised,  probably  by  the  volcanic 
action  wThich  forced  up  the  Giro  dr  and  Bard  a ranges,  and  when  the 
Indus  forsook  the  Lesser  for  the  greater  Ran,  Jhdldvdd  gradually 
emerged  and  the  south-east  corner  of  the  inland  Bea  began  rapidly 
to  silt.  In  time  the  Lesser  Ran  which  had  formerly  stretched  east 
at  least  to  Viramgdm,  narrowed  to  its  present  size.  And  Kdtliidwdr, 
though  an  island  during  a great  part  of  the  year,  continued  to  gain 
more  of  the  character  of  a peninsula.  As  the  gulf  of  Cambay  retired 
rapidly  the  Bhdl  district  was  gradually  formed,  while  the  Lessor 
Ran  contracted  its  limits  especially  in  the  south-east  corner.  When 
the  Indus  changed  to  its  present  bed,  Jhdldvdd  became  each  year 
more  fertile,  and  though  now  a most  excellent  wheat  and  cotton 
soil,  it  still  partakes  of  the  generally  sterile  aspect  of  laterite  areas. 

Most  of  the  groups  of  rock  that  occur  in  Gujardt  are  also  found 
in  Kdthidwdr.  Quartz  and  other  metamorphic  rock  appear  here  and 


1 Tram.  Bom.  Geo.  8oo.  XIII.  42.  9 Bom.  Got.  Sel.  XXXVII.  13. 

* As  the  Geological  Survey  in  KAthidw&r  is  still  in  progress,  this  sketch 

prepared  chiefly  from  Mr.  G.  Theobald's  Paper  on  Gajar&t  Geology  is  incomplete  and 

probably  not  free  from  error. 
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there,  embedded  in  the  sandstone  in  Jhaldvdd  or  more  rarely  in 
separato  bods.  Granite  or  syenite  as  well  as  trachyte  are  found  in 
Girnar ; in  the  Cham&rdi  range  about  nineteen  miles  north-west 
of  Bhavnagar;  and  to  the  north-west  of  Vardsada  about  94  miles 
west  of  the  Oshdm  hills  and  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Uple  on 
the  Dhdnk  road. 

In  the  north  of  the  province,  especially  in  Jhdldvdd,  is  a largo 
area  of  sandstone  belonging  to  the  IJinia  group  of  Cutch,  an  upper 
member  of  the  Gondvaua  system  of  the  geological  survey.  These 
Uinia  beds  are  of  jurassic  age  and  are  the  oldest  rocks  yet  met  in 
the  province.1  The  noted  building  stone  of  Dhrangadra  is  quarried 
from  beds  presumably  of  this  group. 

Chert  is  found  in  places  in  Jhdldvdd,  notably  in  Wadhwdn  camp 
where  it  contains  intertrappean  fossils.  Oue  of  the  most  distinctive 

Srovincial  beds  are  the  conglomerates,  whose  age  is  not  yet 
otermined  and  which  may  prove  to  be  tertiary  or  even  newer.  They 
occur  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  province  at  Akvada,  Mdlankn, 
and  Adhevada  near  Gogha.  The  same  formation  is  seen  at  Gogha 
and  lidkhanka  on  the  coast  about  eleven  miles  further  south,  aud 
it  runs  southward  to  Chopra  on  the  coast  about  six  miles  east  of 
Taldja  aud  twelve  miles  north  of  Gopndth  point.  At  the  above 
three  places  the  conglomerate  runs  from  nine  to  twenty  inches  thick, 
at  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  above  high  water  mark,  in  some  places 
cropping  out  on  the  surface,  in  others  lying  five  or  six  feet  below. 
At  Adhovdda  in  some  of  the  quarries  the  conglomerate  passes  into 
a hard  compact  greystono. 

Beds  of  a very  bright  though  somewhat  soft  latorite  are  found  at 
Thordi  six  or  seven  miles  and  near  Bhanddria  about  twelve  miles 
south-west  of  Gogha.  To  the  Chdiupauor  group  may  also  probably 


Katbidwdr,  the  remnants  of  a series  of  beds  broken  through, 
overspread,  and  in  part  embodied  in  the  universally  developed 
volcanic  effusion  of  a later  date.  One  such  isolated  patch  occurs 
ou  a largo  spur  running  down  to  the  plain  south-east  of  Jundgad. 
It  is  auartzite  with  bauds  of  conglomerate  irregularly  dispersed 
through  it  containing  numerous  quartz  pebbles.  A much  larger 
exposure  of  schistose  beds  occurs  south  of  Khdgasri  (north  lafc.  21° 
4 5 ; east  long.  70°  1'),  and  near  the  village  of  Helabili  about  four 
miles  north-east  of  Kutidna.  Between  this  last  village  and 
Dbmvdla  about  2J  miles  to  the  north-west,  dark  silicious  schist 
occurs,  greatly  bent  aud  contorted.  A curious  variety  of  schist  also 
accompanies  it,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  a more  clayey  nature, 
and  to  have  shrunk  under  the  metamorphic  forces  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  It  often  resembles  a fine  clayey  sandstone,  perfectly 
honeycombed  and  crossed  in  every  direction  by  minute  strings  of 
hyaline  silica,  which,  on  a weathered  surface,  project  and  give  tho 
rock  the  appearance  of  a piece  of  tripe.  In  places  the  rock  is 
coarsely  vesicular,  many  of  the  cavities  being  nearly  an  inch  long. 


’ Jmprc«aii>ujt  of  fern  leaves  and  carbonnecoua  sbalea  occurring  near  Th&u  show 
fresh  water  origin  for  these  beds.  Mr.  F.  Foddcn. 
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be  referred  tho  isolated  patches  of  submetamorphic  rocks  in 
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They  are  irregularly  arranged  and  vary  in  size,  but  are  all  lined 
with  a crop  of  minute  quartz  crystals,  forming  a layer  no  thicker 
than  a coat  of  paint.  These  beds  are  mainly  confined  to  the  hills 
south  of  Dliruvala  and  to  part  of  the  Kliftgasri  range.  They  may 
occur  as  isolated  patches  in  parts  not  yet  examined. 

Of  volcanic  rocks  there  are  beds  of  Deccan  trap  or  homologous 
beds,  associated  with  a somewhat  different  group  of  volcanic  rocks 
as  far  as  regards  aspect  and  composition,  but  which  in  a geological 
sense  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  system  of  effusion  as  the  Dcccau 
traps.  During  the  fissure-eruption  or  Deccan  trap  period  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  Kdthidwdr,  was  flooded  with  trap 
flows  which  gathered  to  a great  thickness.  Subsequent  denudation 
considerably  reduced  and  in  some  parts  entirely  removed  the  traps, 
thus  exposing  the  sand-stones  beneath.  The  fissures  or  sources  of 
effusion  are  still  conspicuous  in  the  form  of  dykes,  the  solidified 
matter  filling  the  cavities  of  the  fissures.  Being  harder  than  the 
adjacent  beds,  they  have  more  effectually  resisted  decomposition 
and  denudation.  They  may  be  seen  standing  above  the- neighbouring 
ground  like  old  ramparts  or  massive  ruined  wails.  Occasionally 
the  dyke  material  is  softer  than  the  rock  on  either  side,  and  the  dyke 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a partially  filled  ditch.  These  dykes  are 
very  numerous,  the  central  of  tho  province  being  a net- work  of  dykes. 
Many  are  of  large  size  forming  bill  ridges,  and  may  be  traced  for 
more  than  twenty  miles. 

The  bedded  traps  or  flows  are  for  the  moat  parts  nearly  level,  with 
a gentle  but  general  slope  towards  the  coast  in  the  southern  and 
western  quarters  of  the  province  where  sedimentary  marine  beds  of 
a later  period  supervene.1  These  Kdthidwdr  beds  consist  of 
quartziferous  felstones  porphyritic  and  trachytic,  some  even 
approaching  a granite  in  character  though  belonging  to  the  great 
trappean  series.  These  peculiar  felspnthic  beds  seem  to  correspond 
with  the  trachytic  beds  of  eastern  Gujardt  and  with  those  classed 
by  Mr.  Wynne  in  Cutcli  as  Intrusive  Traps.  In  Kdthidwdr  they  do 
not  present  features  that  would  make  such  a title  particularly 
appropriate.  In  ceutral  Kdthidwdr  and  all  round  the  central  system 
of  hills,  usually  called  Chotila  but  locally  known  as  tho  Thdnga 
hills,  and  in  the  Mdndav  Sdliindl  ranges  there  have  been  trap 
overflows.  Next  there  are  the  Barda  hills,  which,  though  they  rise 
to  2050  feet,  appear  to  havo  been  avast  elevation  of  trap  with  little 
or  no  overflow,  for  the  whole  surrounding  plain  is  limestone.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Alech  range  and  of  the  Daldsa  hills,  though 
these  latter  seem  to  have  overflowed.  Then  there  aro  the  Gir, 
Lesser  Gir  or  Gohelvdd  hills,  the  Und  range  culminating  in  tlio 
peaks  of  Shat  run  jva,  Lonch  and  Kdrnlo,  and  in  the  Sihor  and 
Khokhra  ranges.  All  these  are  trap  and  basalt  overflows  with 
limestone  at  their  base.2 


1 Mr.  F.  Fedden. 

■ Colonel  Watson  record*  the  following  section  in  a river  hank  near  Khambhilia  : 
Murum  about  six  feet ; coarse  limestone  about  six  feet ; murum  and  trap  more  or 
loss  disintegrated  about  six  feet ; three  to  six  inches  of  brilliant  red  lateritc  ; murum 
and  trap  about  six  feet  And  then  limestone. 
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The  Girnar  or  Jundgnd  bills  are  a typical  variety  of  these  rocks. 
Tlio  central  peak  is  of  precisely  the  type  of  form  so  common  in 
Bengal  in  hills  of  granitoid  gneiss,  bat  the  Girndr  rock  is  mainly 
composed  of  white  felspar.  In  places  where  a little  hornblende 
is  present  a marked  contrast  is  produced  between  the  dark  and 
light  rock.  This  gives  the  appearance  of  intrusive  veins,  though 
the  veins  are  not  intrusive  as  either  rock  is  seen  crossing  the  othor 
and  the  two  are  geologically  identical.  This  rock  also  forms  tho 
low  outlines  near  Chamdrdi,  north-west  of  Bhdvnagar,  the  low  ridgo 
south-west  of  Khimpddar  ten  miles  south  of  Jundgad,  and  the  high 
hill  near  Vdrdsdra.  Besides  this  massive  rock  which  weathers  by 
concentric  exfoliation,  there  is  a variety  fonnd  at  Rdrnpur  about 
fiftoon  miles  north-east  of  Porbandar,  so  friable  as  to  crumble 
between  tho  fingers.  It  is  probably  to  the  ease  with  which  this 
portion  of  the  rock  falls  to  pieces  under  atmospheric  action  that  the 
remarkable  physical  arrangements  of  the  groups  which  surround  the 
central  peak  is  mainly  due.  In  this  decaying  portion  of  rock  a little 
rusty-black  mica  occurs,  and  it  is  only  where  it  passes  into  tho 
compact  variety  that  this  tender  portion  anywhere  shows  sufficient 
compactness  to  fracturo  under  the  hammer. 

Othor  varieties  of  felspathic  rocks  are  common  in  Kdthiawdr, 
varying  in  composition  and  colour,  some  being  what  may  bo  termed 
quartziferous  felstones,  while  others  approach  more  nearly  ordinary 
porphyrite  and  trachyte.  A common  form  of  trap  is  an  ordinary 
basalt,  which  decomposes  spheroidically  and  is  devoid  of  distinct 
minerals. 

Basalt  is  seen  in  tho  Bardds  and  at  Sihor  to  the  west  of  Bhdvnagar, 
and  trachyte  occurs  in  the  upper  caps  of  some  of  the  higher  Barda 
peaks.  Tho  north  coast  is  of  the  usual  basaltic  trap  with  largo 
deposits  of  clay  and  mud  forming  a long  and  very  shallow  foresboro 
broken  by  creeks.  At  Bdlambha,  about  nine  miles  north-east  of 
Jodiya  and  only  a few  milos  from  the  south-eastern  corner  of  tho 
gulf  of  Cutch,  an  extensive  deposit  of  calcareous  grit  overlies  tho 
trap.  This  is  composed  of  good-sized  pebbles  cemented  by  chalky 
matter.  In  other  places  the  trap  is  seen  more  or  less  charged  with 
zeolites  and  quartz  geodes,  as  in  so  many  of  the  Deccan  traps.  A 
rock  of  this  description  of  a plum  or  chocolate  colour  is  largely 
developed  south-west  of  Rdjkot.  A not  very  dissimilar  rock,  but 
less  charged  with  zeolites,  occurs  near  Bhdvnagar  where  it  is  veined 
with  carbonate  of  lime  and  is  seen  to  support  a newer  flow  of 
entirely  different  aspect.  This  upper  flow  is  also  largely  exposed, 
and  it,  or  a similar  rock,  forms  many  of  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Khdgasri  and  Dhdnk.  'This  rock  is  harsh  and 
splintery,  of  a pale  grey,  weathering  ton  pale  yellow.  The  Shatrnnjaya 
lull  consists  of  basalt  varying  from  light  to  dark-green.  The  lighter 
sort  dresses  easily  under  the  hammer  and  is  rather  brittle  aud 
sonorous,  but  the  darker  rock  is  extremely  tough.  In  some  places  it 
is  sparingly  amygdaloidal,  but  such  is  not  its  general  character. 

At  three  spots  beds  of  pitchstone  or  obsidian  occur,  at  Oshdin  hill 
in  the  plain  about  eight  miles  south  of  Upleta,  in  the  hills  near  Rajula 
al)Out.  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Jdfarabad,  and  at  Ndguosh  near 
Kanpur  south  of  Wadhwdn.  Tho  Oshdui  hill  is  an  isolated  block, 
b 013— M 
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mainly  composed  of  a homogeneous  trachytic  rock,  boldly  scarped, 
and  presenting  in  many  places  beetling  cliffs  200  feet  and  upwards 
in  height.  The  base  of  the  hill  consists  of  a soft  decaying  amygdaloid 
with  kernels  of  a yellow  soapy  bole  and  qnartz  geodes.  The 
thickness  of  this  bed  is  not  seen,  but  it  is  identical  with  a similar  rock 
at  Rtijula.  Above  this  bod,  generally  hid  by  a fringe  of  fallen  blocks, 
is  a bed  of  black  pitchstone  very  granular  and  friable,  and  only  a few 
feet  thick.  Above  this,  forming  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  hill,  is  a 
huge  bed  of  trachytic  rock  presenting  fine  scarps.  This  rock  is  much 
divided  into  scales  and  presents  the  appearance  of  woody  fibre  similar 
to  that  shown  by  Borne  clay  slates.  This  peculiar  structure  results 
from  bends  of  the  planes  of  the  scales  developed  during  the  slow 
cooling  and  progressive  motion  of  the  mass  in  a viscous  condition,  and 
may  be  likened  to  the  Btriped  structure  of  some  Venetian  glass,  somo 
of  the  planes  having  curves  of  not  more  than  an  inch  radius.  The 
surface  of  the  scales  is  either  smooth  or  finely  wrinkled  ; and  though 
individual  scales  are  often  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  the  rock  shows  small  tendency  to  split.  Where  the  scaly 
structure  has  ceased,  the  rock  breaks  with  a sub-conchoidal  fracture, 
and  would  form  good  building  material  very  easy  to  dress.  At 
R&jula  a very  similar  arrangement  of  beds  prevails,  save  that  the 
pitchstone  is  hero  some  twenty  feet  thick,  very  compact  in  parts,  and 
breaking  with  a highly  conchoidal  fracture.  This  bed  can  bo  traced 
fifteen  miles  in  a east -north-east  direction,  when  it  gradually 
disappears  below  the  surface.  The  rock  that  forms  the  top  of  Rajula 
hill  is  excellent  building  stone.  The  distanco  from  Pipdvao  the 
new  port  of  Kathiawar  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Kdjula,  is  a 
trifle  less,  and  the  road  is  somewhat  leveller  than  that  by  which  the 
best  Porbandar  stone  is  carried  for  shipment.  It  would  not,  perhaps, 
cost  much  less  to  dross  than  some  or  the  more  durable  stones  at 
present  used  in  Bombay ; but  from  its  bedded  character  and  the 
smooth  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  beds,  the  amount  of  dressing 
it  would  require  would  be  far  less  in  stones  of  equal  size  in  the  case  of 
the  Rdjula  stone,  than  is  called  for  in  the  stone  ordinarily  employed 
in  heavier  works  in  Bombay.  The  light  red  stone  of  Rdjpura  near 
Sihor,  the  light  redstone  at  Jithri  a mile  west  of  Songad  station, 
and  the  salmon-coloured  stone  at  Khijdia  near  Lirnbra,  eighteen 
miles  north-west  of  Songad  station,  are  much  the  same  as  the 
Rdjula  stone. 

The  nummulitic  beds  which  aro  common  in  the  islands  of  the  gulf 
of  Cutch  reach  as  far  ns  the  Okha  Ran  and  throughout  Okha.  The 
beds  are  much  covered  by  new  groups.  No  detailed  separation 
has  yet  been  made  between  the  two,  while  denudation  has  no  doubt 
greatly  curtailed  the  area  once  occupied  by  the  older  tertiary  beds. 

New  tertiary  deposits  occur  between  the  hilly  country  of  tho 
interior  and  the  coast,  and  formerly  overspread  almost  the  entire 
area,  as  is  proved  by  the  occasional  patches  and  remnants 
distributed  over  the  plains  of  the  interior,  sometimes  in  protected 
spots  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  sometimes  in  broken  patches  on 
the  lower  hill-slopes  and  other  trifling  eminences.  Beyond  such 
scattered  and  insignificant  patches  these  beds  are  confined  to  a 
belfcof  country  along  the  coast,  narrowing  towards  the  cast  to  less  than 
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a mile  bat  covering  a much  broader  area  towards  the  west.  The  area 
occupied  by  these  beds  is  broadest  opposite  the  Gir,  but  it  soon 
narrows  again  and  verges  towards  the  coast,  running  along  the  foot 
of  the  Barda  hills,  west  of  which  it  has  not  been  tracod.  Between 
Gogha  and  Diu  these  beds  are  overspread  by  a newer  group  of 
probably  post  tertiary  age.  Miliolite  limestone  occurs  in  greater  or 
less  quantities,  almost  anywhere  except  in  JliAiAvAd  where  sandstonoB 
prevail,  and  in  the  BhAl. 

The  following  three  divisions  of  new  tertiary  rocks  may  be  specified, 
though  they  are  of  very  unequal  value  as  regards  development  and 
importance.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  first  beds  may  be 
nuinmulitic. 

Venus  granosa  Beds,  lumpy  mottled  clay,  passing  into  coarse 
rnbbly  limestone  with  Venus  granosa  and  other  fossils,  found 
also  in  Sind  and  Cutch,  in  beds  which  are  referred  to  the  mioceno 
age ; Piram  Beds,  blue  clay,  passing  into  silty  clays  and 
sandstone,  with  intercalated  layers  of  shelly  grit,  sandstones,  and 
coarse  conglomerates;  Miliolite  Beds,  meagre,  iron  sand*  and 
clays,  remarkably  cross-bedded,  passing  upwards  into  Dr.  Carter's 
miliolite  more  or  less  pure.  The  lower  beds  contain  several  species 
of  living  land  shells  associated  with  the  marine  organisms. 

The  Venus  granosa  beds  are  probably  the  same  as  tho  Gaj  beds 
of  Sind  and  the  argillaceous  group  E of  Mr.  Wynne's  Memoir 
on  Cutch,  and  come  between  the  nummulitic  and  newer  tertiaries. 
Too  little  is  known  of  the  ground  to  permit  of  more  than  tho 
general  statement  that  beds  of  this  division  occur  rather  sparingly 
in  western  KathiAwAr,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  uppermost 
membors  of  the  group  and  the  miliolite  of  Dr.  Carter.  Near 
PAlikra,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Porbandar  and  west  of 
Patau,  nummulitic  fossils  occur  in  intimate  association  with  Venus 
granosa  and  other  fossils  usually  found  with  that  species.  It  is  not 
determined  whether  any  strata  of  nummulitic  age  exist  here  in 
place,  or  whether  the  nummulitic  fossils  met  with  may  not  be  derived 
from  bods  of  the  newer  group,  wherein  they  are  merely  of  extraneous 
origin.  Compared  with  the  Venus  granosa  beds  of  Cutch,  there 
must  be  a prodigious  elision  or  occultation  of  tho  second  division, 
either  through  denudation,  or  more  probably  overlap,  as  in  this 
western  part  of  KAthiAwAr  these  lower  beds  are  immediately  covered 
by  the  miliolite,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  tho 
youngest  member  of  the  tertiary  series  in  the  province,  neither  the 
Piram  beds  nor  any  representative  of  them  being  anywhere  interposed. 

The  variety  of  newer  tertiaries  known  as  Piram  beds  is  not  widely 
developed  in  KAtbiAwar,  but  from  the  boring  carried  on  by  Major 
Fulljames  at  Gogha,  whore  344  feet  were  pierced,  it  Beems  to  attain 
a greater  thickness  thau  either  of  the  other  beds.  If  these  Piram 
deposits  represent  that  prodigious  succession  of  beds  comprehen- 
sively termed  Sivdliks , 4000  feet,  Mr.  Blanford's  highest  estimate 
of  the  thickness  of  the  tertiary  series  in  GujarAt,  is  probably  under 
rather  than  over  tho  mark ; though  Mr.  Blandford  rightly  remarks 
that  'the  estimate  is  scarcely  more  than  a guess,  and  is  merely  quoted 
to  convey  an  idea  of  tho  great  thickness  which  the  tertiary  beds 
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display.’  The  highest  portion  of  the  present  division  is  that 
constituting  Piram  island,  which,  through  its  rich  mammalian  fauna, 
is  connected  with  the  great  Sivdlik  deposits  that  fringe  the 
Himalayan  range.  Bonos  of  the  following  mammals  have  been 
found  at  Piram  : Mastodon  latidensand  M.  perimensis ; Dinotherium 
indicum ; Acerotherium  perimenso  ; Rhinoceros  sp. ; Brainatherinm 
perimenso ; Camelopardalis  sp. ; Capra  sp. ; Antilope  sp. ; and 
Bus  hysudricus.  Several  of  these  are  also  found  in  the  Siv&lik  beds 
of  Northern  India,  but  Brahmathcrium , a gigantic  four-horned 
ruminant  allied  to  Sivatherium , Dinotherium  indicum,  and  some 
other  species  have,  hitherto,  been  found  only  in  Piram. 

The  bone-yielding  beds  of  Piram  do  not  seem  to  occur  to  any  great 
extent  on  the  mainland.  At  Gogha  the  fossil  molar  of  a horse  has 
been  found,  and  the  recorded  occurrence,  near  Broach,  of  the  remains 
of  a Mastodon  together  with  silicitiod  wood,  renders  it  probable  that, 
though  fossils  are  scarce,  the  Piram  beds  reappear  here  and  there  in 
other  parts  of  Gujarat,  their  general  absence  being  probably  due  to 
excessive  denudation.  The  beds  seen  at  high-water  mark  at  Gogha 
are  pale  silty  sandstones,  varying  from  clayey  to  sandy,  much  seamed, 
and  crossed  by  courses  of  shelly  grit  hard  and  compact,  and  often 
forming  a thick  bed  of  marked  character.  In  this  bed  fish  bones  and 
shark’s  teeth  occur,  with  fragments  of  shells  and  Balani , and,  in  the 
more  clayey  portions,  ill  preserved  casts  of  Area,  Oardium , Sea!  aria, 
and  a slender  species  of  branching  coral,  very  characteristic  of  the 
bed.  To  about  the  same  horizon  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  the  beds 
composing  the  lower  hills  near  Malikia  which  is  close  to  Gundi- 
Kolidk,  ten  miles  south  of  Gogha.  These  beds  extend  to  Mathiivdda 
on  the  sea  coast  about  eight  miles  east  of  Taldja,  beyond  which  they 
gradually  thin  towards  Gopn&th,  and  are  nowhere  again  met  to  the 
Bouth.  They  vary  in  character  from  coarse  iron-bearing  grits  to 
coarse  conglomerate,  firmly  cemented  by  iron,  the  coarsest  beds 
usually  occurring  towards  the  top.  In  some  places,  as  west  of 
Thalsar,  about  eleven  miles  south  of  Gogha,  they  rest  on  a series 
of  white  or  mottled  white  and  red  clays,  and  this  fat  white  clay  is 
in  many  places  dug  for  whitewashing  houses.  A little  fossil  wood 
is  sparingly  found  in  these  beds,  but  apparently  no  bones,  though 
Major  Fulljames  seems  to  have  held  that  bones  occurred  along  the 
coast  from  Piram  to  Gopndth.  A yellow  clayey  limestone  is  quarried 
near  the  village  of  Unchdi  about  six  miles  nortn-west  of  Gopndth.  It 
is  used  as  a decorative  material  in  the  temples  of  Pdlitdna,  for  this 
it  is  pretty  well  adapted,  though  it  is  not  either  so  lasting  or  so 
handsome  as  somo  of  the  harder  traps  which  were  formerly  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Where  the  Miliolite  orPorbandar  stone,  as  it  is  more  usually  called* 
is  well  developed,  as  in  the  extensive  group  of  hills  called  the  Gir, 
or  in  plains  and  valleys  somo  distance  from  the  hills,  it  is  usually 
seen  to  rest  on  a bed  of  clay,  sandy,  or  even  conglomeratic  towards 
the  base.  This  clay  is  not  often  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick, 
and  passes  upwards  into  the  miliolite.  It  seems  without  organic 
remains,  is  of  a mottled  yellow  and  white,  and,  when  purest,  is  rather 
lumpy  or  nodnlar.  Towards  tho  base  this  bed  becomes  rather 
meagre  and  sandy  or  even  conglomeratic,  from  mixture  with  tho 
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wearings  of  the  trap  on  which  it  rests.  Near  the  coast  this  day 
changes  somewhat  in  character  and  passes  into  a rubbly  limestone, 
more  or  less  nodular  and  iron-bearing,  often  containing  numerous 
lenticular  masses  of  a tough  indurated  yellow  clay,  pitted  on  the 
surface  whose  cavities  were  probably  formed  by  boring  molluska, 
or  occupied  by  ascidian  tunicaries.  The  hollows  and  tubular 
cavities  are  often  filled  with  a dark  homogeneous  grit,  which,  being 
harder  and  more  resistant  than  the  clay,  stands  out  in  relief,  and 
the  surface  then  appears  studded  with  a profuse  crop  of  tubular  or 

Kriform  casts.  These  clay  masses  contain  nothing  but  an  occasional 
ring  shell,  but  in  the  limestone  are  numerous  fossils,  mostly  in 
the  shape  of  casts,  and  seemingly  identical  with  many  figured  by 
Captain  Grant  or  associated  with  the  Venus  granosa  in  Catch.  The 
rock  may  be  seen  near  Rdrapura,  opposite  the  island  of  Shiftf  Bet, 
and  thence  along  the  trap  boundary  to  a little  west  of  Rim&l,  twelve 
miles  north-west  of  Jafarabad,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  miliolite* 
From  this  to  Patan  the  miliolite  covers  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
save  in  a few  low  spots  where  the  underlying  beds  are  exposed.  Six 
miles  west  of  Patau  a limestone  is  fairly  exposed  in  the  road  cuttings, 
which  affords  numerous  fossils,  some  of  them  suggestive  of  an  early 
tertiary  ago,  Globulus , Natica,  Oyyroea , Turbinellus , Conus , Area, 
Oardium , and  some  Echinodermata . Near  P&likra,  nummulites, 
associated  with  corals,  and  echinoderms,  are  sparingly  met  proving 
the  existence  of  remnants  of  the  nuinmulitic  group  beneath  tho 
miliolite.  The  precise  extent  of  the  nummulite  cannot  at  present  bo 
determined.  The  miliolite,  or  Porbandar  stone,  is  a widespread 
deposit,  a somewhat  coarse  grit,  highly  chalky,  and  abounding  in 
furaminifora  to  the  westward,  but  towards  the  east  containing  fower 
organisms  in  proportion  to  the  increased  admixture  of  clayey  matter. 
This  deposit  is  well  seen  near  Gopnath,  where  the  upper  beds  contain 
fommiuifera  rather  sparsely,  and  mixed  with  those  marine  forms 
several  species  of  land  shells,  among  which  may  be  specified  Bulimus 
iiunetatus,  B.  insularis,  Otopoma  hinduorum,  and  a few  thin-shelled 
Kanina*.  Where  not  exposed  to  a crushing  weight  this  stone  forms 
excellent  building  material.  It  is  largely  Quarried  about  twelve 
miles  from  Porbandar  from  which  it  is  shipped  to  Bombay  and  other 
places. 

In  the  west  of  K4thidwdr  a marine  member  of  the  post-tertiary 
group  occurs  in  the  shape  of  an  earthy  chalky  grit,  very  porous 
and  friable,  and  of  a dirty,  mottled,  coffee-stained  appearance,  and 
light  ashy  colour.1  These  beds  first  appear  to  the  west  of  Diu  island, 
where  they  form  a narrow  band  along  tho  coast  with  an  increasing 


1 Among  the  sedimentary  marine  bed*  of  tertiary  and  poBt-tertiary  age,  a*  far 
a*  ia  known,  thete  Appear  to  bo  representatives  or  trace*  of  the  nummulitic 
tbu  (Uj  (J/iVmr),  and  the  SivAlik  [Pliocene)  group*  ; beside*  more  recent 
cr  post-tertiary  deposit*  including  miliolite,  a porous  open  limestone  with  fine  volitic 
structure,  enclosing  minute  organisms.  This  limestoue  though  of  marine  origin,  i* 
n<’&  restricted  to  the  plain*  bordering  the  coast.  It  i*  found  almost  throughout  the 
province  in  patches  and  abutment*  on  the  sides  of  the  trap  hills,  and  sometimes 
fringing  their  summits,  as  on  Chotila  hill,  the  highest  eminence  in  north  KAthiAwAr. 
From  this  it  ruay  be  inferred  that  a very  large  area,  if  not  the  whole  cooutry , has  been 
Hepmved  below  the  level  of  tho  sea,  within  comparatively  recent  geological  times. 
Mr.  F.  Fcddcn. 
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iinportanco  and  development  towards  the  west,  though  not  probably 
attaining  a much  greater  thickness  anywhere  than  sixty  feet.  This 
stone,  though  porous,  is  much  esteemed  along  the  coast  for  building. 
No  mortar  is  used  as  the  stones  naturally  unite  by  the  action  of  min. 
Between  Pdtan  and  Verdval  they  are  seen  resting  on  the  abraded 
surface  of  tho  miliolite,  and  the  same  relation  may  be  noticed  along 
tho  margins  of  the  small  islands  or  banks  in  the  low  swampy  tract 
or  Ran  near  Porbandar.  As  a building  stone  the  grit  is  inferior  to 
the  miliolite,  but  at  Mddhavpur  larger  quarries  are  opened  in  it. 
At  Porbandar  a coarse  shelly  grit  of  the  same  ago  is  quarried  of 
which  the  walls  of  the  European  graveyard  are  built.  The  upper 
beds  are  usually  without  fossils,  but  towards  the  base  they  contain 
most  of  the  species  now  found  commonly  living  on  the  coast.  Tho 
present  situation  of  this  bed  over  high  water  is  one  of  the  many 
signs  of  the  gradual  rise  of  tho  west  of  Kathidwdr,  a process  probably 
not  yet  entirely  stopped. 

On  the  29th  of  April  1864  an  earthqnake  occurred  in  many  parts 
of  the  province  a little  after  1 1 a.m.  The  shock  was  preceded  by 
a low  rumbling  noise  as  of  distant  thunder,  followed  by  a vibration 
for  six  seconds,  causing  widespread  panic  and  excitement.  In  some 
places  a slight  repetition  of  the  shock  seems  to  have  been  felt  on 
the  same  day  a little  after  dusk.  The  shock  was  not  attended  with 
any  injury.1  On  tho  27th  of  November  1881  at  midnight  a shock 
of  earthquake  was  felt  at  RAikot.  Tho  motion,  which  was  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  lasted  five  or  six  seconds.* 

The* 3  rain  returns  in  tho  Appendix  from  sixty-eight  stations  in 
different  parts  of  the  province  give  for  the  fifteen  years  ending  1881 
a mean  yearly  rainfall  of  twenty-three  inches.  The  highest  average 
rainfall  at  any  station  is  forty-two  at  Jafarabadandtho  lowest  fourteen 
at  Sac  la.  Except  a few  fitful  showers,  the  supply  of  rain  comes  between 
June  and  October,  that  is  during  tho  months  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 
As  regards  rainfall  the  province  may  bo  divided  among  fifteen  river 
basins  and  coast  tracts.  Of  these  in  the  north  is  the  coast  streams 
tract  with  an  area  of  about  1872  square  miles,  four  stations,  and  an 
average  fall  of  20*91  inches.  In  the  north-east  are  two  river  basins, 
the  Bhog&va  with  an  area  of  1535  square  miles,  eight  stations,  and  an 
average  rainfall  of  17*87  inches,  and  the  dry  BhAdar  with  an  area 
of  938  square  miles,  two  stations,  and  an  average  rainfall  of  22*96 
inches.  Jn  the  east  are  three  river  basins  and  a coast  tract.  The 
three  river  basins  are  the  UtAvli  basin  with  an  area  of  389  square 
miles,  two  stations,  and  an  average  rainfall  of  23*42  inches ; the 
KMlkhalio  basin  with  an  area  of  60S  square  miles,  one  station,  and 
an  average  rainfall  of  21*26  inches;  and  the  Bh&vnagar  basin  with 
an  area  of  1603  square  miles,  nine  stations,  and  an  average  rainfall 
of  23*75  inches,  and  a coast  stream  tract  with  an  area  of  176  square 
miles,  one  station,  and  an  average  rainfall  of  26*68  inches.  In  tho 
south-east  there  are  the  Shatrunji  river  basin  with  an  area  of 
2083  square  miles,  six  stations,  and  an  average  rainfall  of  24*37 


1 Bom.  Geo.Soc. Trans.  XVIII. (1863*  18(54)296,297.  8 Colonel  L.  C.  Barton. 

3 Contributed  by  Mr,  R.  P.  Sims,  Executive  Engineer,  KAtliiAwAr. 
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inches,  and  a part  of  tho  south  coast  tract.  In  the  south  comes 
the  coast  tract  with  an  area  of  3331  square  miles,  two  stations,  and 
an  averago  rainfall  of  35*64  inches.  In  the  south-west  are  parts  of 
the  Bhadar  river  basin  with  two  stations,  and  of  the  west  coast 
streams  tract  with  four  stations.  In  tho  west  is  the  coast  streams 
tract  with  an  area  of  3427  square  miles,  seven  stations,  and  an 
average  rainfall  of  21*16  inches.  In  tho  north-west  are  the  four 
river  basins,  the  Und,  with  an  area  of  583  square  milos,  three 
stations,  and  an  average  rainfall  of  21*79  inches  ; the  Aji  with  an 
area  of  790  square  miles,  four  stations,  and  an  averago  rainfall 
of  22*84  inches;  the  Demai  with  an  area  of  409  square  miles,  one 
station,  and  an  average  rainfall  of  19*93  inches;  and  the  Machu 
with  an  area  of  S77  square  miles,  two  stations,  and  an  average 
rainfall  of  21*42  inches,  and  a part  of  the  west  coast  streams  tract. 
In  the  interior  of  the  province  there  are  the  basin  of  the  Bhadar 
river,  which  has  an  area  of  3917  square  miles,  nine  stations,  and 
an  average  rainfall  of  24*95  inches,  and  parts  of  the  Und  and  Aji 
river  basins. 

Of  these  river  basins  and  coast  tracts  those  in  the  south  have  the 
largest  supply  of  rain,  the  average  fall  (1867-1878)  varying  from 
thirty  to  fifty  inches  in  tho  south,  against  twenty-one  to  twenty-three 
in  the  east,  twenty  to  twenty-four  in  the  west,  and  seventeen  to 
twenty-three  in  the  north.  Tho  variations  in  the  average  raiufail 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  due  to  the  working  of  two 
influences,  nearness  to  the  south  coast  which  gets  the  full  benefit  of 
the  rain-laden  clouds,  and  height  above  the  sea  which  causes  an 
average  difference  of  about  ten  inches  between  the  fall  in  the  central 
uplands  and  in  the  central  lowlands.  Tho  place  with  heaviest 
rainfall  is  probably  the  Gir  in  the  south,  which  is  high  and  well 
wooded,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  full  benefit  of  the  rain-laden 
monsoon  clouds. 

Tho  rain  returns  in  the  Appendix  show  that  1878  was  a year  of 
extremely  heavy  rain,  tho  fall  at  Jundgad  being  76  inches  in  excess 
of  tho  previous  means.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  consecutive 
runs  of  dry  years  in  which  the  fall  was  only  from  eighty  to  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  means  or  a fall  of  about  19*2  inches.  Taking  the 
yearly  means,  1869  1870  and  1871  give  a sequence  of  dry  years 
followed  by  another  sequence  embracing  1875,  1876,  and  1877.  Of 
tlm  depth  of  rainfall  in  each  of  the  monsoon  months,  the  close 
percentages  of  the  means  are  1*14  inches  in  May,  14*95  in  Juno, 
31*27  in  July,  24*87  in  August,  24*12  in  September,  and  3*65  in 
October.  Of  the  number  of  wet  days  in  each  of  the  monsoon 
mouths  the  close  percentage  of  the  means  are  14*48  in  June,  34*39  in 
July,  27*37  in  August,  19*91  in  September,  and  3*85  in  October.1  July 
then  is  the  wettest  month  of  the  year.  The  maximum  number  of  wet 
days  in  the  year  is  sixty-eight,  the  minimum  twenty,  and  the  average 
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1 The  anomaly  of  having  rainfall  in  May  without  any  wet  clays  may  be  thus 
explained.  The  entry  refers  to  an  exceptional  rainfall  which  occurred  throughout 
the  province  in  1871,  during  the  last  few  days  of  Mav.  The  fall  w as  heavy  and 
khiiwcd  an  appreciable  percentage  ; at  the  some  time  the  percentage  of  the  number 
of  days  was  inappreciable  and  waa  therefore  omitted. 
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44* *2.  The  maximum  number  of  days  on  which  the  rainfall  was  over 
two  inches  is  seven,  and  the  average  2*9  ; the  maximum  number  of 
days  on  which  the  fall  was  between  one  and  two  inches  is  thirteou, 
and  the  average  4*4 ; the  maximum  number  of  days  on  which  the 
fall  was  between  one  and  half  an  inch  is  eleven  and  the  average  6*2  ; 
and  the  maximum  number  of  days  on  which  the  fall  was  under  half 
an  inch  is  forty-five  and  the  average  30*7. 

Two  extraordinary  falls  of  rain  have  been  rocorded,  one  in  1850 
the  other  in  1881.  On  the  28th  of  May  1850,  a violent  storm 
occurred  accompanied  by  a heavy  fall  of  hail  and  tumultuous  wind. 
The  storm  blow  down  some  stables,  killed  a charger,  tore  up  trees, 
and  knockod  over  sentry  boxes.  The  camp  seems  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  the  cyclone,  and  the  effects  of  the  storm  seem  to  have 
been  confined  to  it  and  a circle  of  five  or  six  miles  round.1  During 
the  twenty-four  hours,  from  six  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  July  to 
six  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  July,  twenty-eight  inches*1  of 
rain  fell,  which,  with  four  inches  during  the  preceding  twenty-four 
hours  and  three  inches  during  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours, 
made  a total,  from  the  morning  of  the  26th  to  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  of  about  thirty-five  inches.  This  fall  was  nearly  equal  to  tho 
average  total  fall  during  the  whole  monsoon  in  the  preceding  seven 
years.8  During  the  day  and  night  of  the  27th  the  wind  blew  with 
great  fury  generally  from  the  south,  but  occasionally  veering  round  to 
tho  south-west,  west,  and  north-west.  During  the  whole  time  there 
was  thunder  and  lightning.  The  heavy  rain  caused  much  loss  of 

Eroperty  especially  in  the  camp.  Many  trees  were  blown  down,  tho 
ridge  joining  the  camp  with  the  town  was  partially  washed  away, 
and  many  out-houses  and  nearly  half  of  the  huts  of  the  cavalry 
lines  as  well  as  one  of  tho  round  bastions  of  the  town  wall  fell. 
There  Was  no  loss  of  human  life,  but  on  the  flood  subsiding  the 
river-bed  was  studded  with  the  bodies  of  drownod  cattle.4 

A similar  storm  burst  over  the  north-west  of  the  province  on  tho 
21st  of  July  1881.  The  axis  of  the  storm  struck  the  coast  between 
Porbandar  and  Miani,  and  travelling  north-west  passed  over 
Khambhalia,Jun£gad,  Jodiya,  and  Vav6nia,  and  then  crossed  tho  lesser 
Ran  of  Cutch.  The  average  fall  of  rain  during  twenty-four  hours 
in  tho  country  traversed  by  the  storm  was  twenty-five  inches,  housos 
were  wrecked  in  every  village,  trees  were  rooted  up  by  thousands,  and 
animals  of  all  descriptions  perished  from  cold  and  wet.  Rivers  over- 
flowed their  banks  and  ruined  the  country,  and  the  wind  blew  a hurri- 


1 Trans.  Bom.  Geo.  Soc.  IX.  195. 

* The  details  of  rainfall  during  the  twenty-four  hours  are  July  27,  from  6 a.  si.  to 
10  A. i#.  5*83  inches  ; from  10  a.m.  to  noon  0*48  ; from  noon  to  2-30  p.m.  1 *67  ; from 
2-30  p.m.  to  4 p.m.  6*17  ; from  4 p.m.  to  5 p.m.  2*26 ; from  5 p.m,  to  6 p.m. *0*73* 
from  G p.m.  to  8 p.m.  2 90;  from  8 p.m.  to  10  p.m.  2*70;  from  10  p.m.  to  12  p.mJ 
the  bottle  was  upset ; July  28,  from  12  p.m.  to  5 a.m.  3*50  and  from  5 a.m.  to  6 
a.m.  0*68,  total  26*92.  To  this  is  to  ho  added  the  probable  loss  of  2 inches  by  tho 
overflowing  of  the  bottle  from  2-30  p.m.  to  4 p.m.  and  upturning  from  10  p.m.  to  12 
P.M. , making  the  whole  total  of  28  inches. 

* At  RAjkot  the  rainfall  details  during  the  seven  years  ending  1849  ore:  1843 

27*56  inches ; 1844,  22*43 ; 1845,  12  19  ; 1846,  31  15  ; 1847,  21*01  ; 1848,  24  21  : 1849 
63*10  inches.  4 TnuiB.  Bom.  Geo.  Soc.  XLL  (1854 -56),  7-19, 
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cane,  and  added  greatly  to  the  horrors  of  the  storm.  The  effects  of 
the  storm  were  felt  for  fully  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  its  central 
track.  One  notable  circumstance  was  that  above  Dhoraji  the 
Bhadar  was  not  in  flood,  while  below  DhorAji  it  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing by  the  draiuage  from  the  Barda  and  Alech  hills. 

The  climate  of  the  peninsula  is  in  general  pleasant  and  healthy. 
January,  February,  and  March  are  marked  by  heavy  dews  and  thick 
fogs.  These  fogs,  which  are  more  common  inland  than  on  the  coast 
and  which  aro  generally  followed  by  very  hot  days,  form  at  day- 
break and  are  dispelled  by  the  sun  about  nine.  They  are  not 
unhealthy  either  to  Europeans  or  natives.  The  hot  weather  begins 
in  April  and  lasts  until  the  rain  falls  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
hot  wind  blows  in  various  degrees  in  different  parts  and  is  hottest 
in  the  south.  On  the  coast  it  is  little  felt  and  very  partially  on  the 
JiiAlav&d  Ran.  The  hot  weather  months  (April  to  June)  are  the 
healthiest  in  the  year.  There  is  always  a cool  light  breeze.  The 
rains  generally  begin  in  force  at  the  first  change  of  the  moon  in 
July  and  are  spent  by  the  15th  of  Shrdvan  sud  (August- September). 
Uulike  other  parts  of  Gujar&t  the  rains  are  never  severe  and  grow 
lighter  towards  the  west.  Except  that  slight  fevers  prevail  in  July, 
no  disease  is  specially  prevalent  between  J uly  and  September.  From 
the  end  of  September  the  climate  undergoes  a change  and  becomos 
unhealthy  both  to  Europeans  and  natives.  In  September  and 
October  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  acutely  felt,  though  the  weather  is 
cloudy.  The  latter  part  of  November  and  the  whole  of  December 
arc  in  all  respects  like  January. 

The  west  Gohilvad  and  Hdl&r  is  perhaps  the  pleasantest  and 
healthiest  part  of  the  province.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Ran 
though  hot  and  dry  is  not  specially  sickly,  the  people  being  healthy, 
stout,  and  good-looking.  But  tho  stagnant  watej  and  excessive 
vegetation  of  the  Nal  make  it  very  unhealthy.  Violent  bilious 
at  tacks,  yielding  in  four  or  five  days  and  followed  by  ague  and  fever, 
aro  the  only  special  Kdthiaw&r  disease.  In  the  hottest  weather  the 
thermometer  is  seldom  above  110°  in  the  shade,  although  generally 
between  102°  and  104°.  In  the  cold  season  it  is  seldom  or  never 
below  42". 
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Iron. 


KAthiAwAr  abounds  in  minerals  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
building  stone.  The  principal  metal  is  iron,  which  in  former  days 
was  worked  both  in  the  Barda  districts  and  in  KhambhAlia.  Iron 
ore  abounds  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula  as 
ferric  oxide  and  in  other  forms.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  coal, 
the  scarcity  of  wood,  and  the  cheapness  of  European  iron,  the  or© 
does  not  pay  the  cost  of  working.  A coal  shale  has  been  found  in  the 
ThAn  district  under  Lakh  tar,  but  it  is  not  of  a kind  likely  to  provo 
useful. 

In  1838  six  iron  foundries  were  in  regular  work,  and  two  or  thro© 
more  were  occasionally  used.  The  two  principal  foundries  were  at 
RAnAvAv  ten  miles  east  of  Porbandar,  and  at  KAnpur  in  NavAnagar 
about  nine  miles  south-west  of  BhAnvad.  The  foundries  were  fixed  at 
these  places  because  they  were  close  to  the  Barda  forests.  They  aro 
at  some  distance  from  the  parts  of  the  hills  which  are  richest  in  ore. 
The  ore  used  in  the  RAnavAv  foundry  was  brought  from  tho 
villages  of  BAkharla,  Palikhra*  and  VisAvAda.  At  BAkharla  the  or© 
occurred  in  a ridge  about  twenty  feet  above  the  general  level ; at 
PAlikhra  it  was  in  the  plain  close  to  a ridge  about  thirty  feet 
high ; and  at  VisAvAda  it  was  in  the  open  country.  RAnpur  was 
supplied  from  RAn  twenty-seven  miles  distant  and  about  fourteen 
miles  west  of  KliambhAlia.  Of  the  three  ores  the  VisdvAda  ore  was 
the  best,  the  PAlikhra  the  next,  and  the  RAnAvAv  ore  the  poorest. 
The  mines  were  round  pits  from  five  to  twenty  feet  deep.  When  a 
rich  vein  was  reached,  they  were  hollowed  all  round  as  far  as  pickaxe, 
arm,  and  shovel  could  reach.  The  ore  was  handed  to  the  top,  sifted, 
washed,  and  sent  to  the  foundry  in  carts,  or  on  bullocks  and  donkeys. 
The  process  of  smelting  was  simple.  Under  an  oblong  shed,  tho 
ground  was  dug  in  the  centre  to  give  room  for  two  furnaces,  which 
occupied  the  ends  of  the  shed.  The  furnaces  were  long  and  narrow, 
to  give  a good  draught,  and  the  masonry  or  brick  work  was  lined 
with  clay  to  keep  in  the  heat.  The  opening  for  the  bellows  was 
stopped  by  a bit  of  plank  coated  with  clay.  Into  this  plank  was 
fitted  a pipe  joining  the  nozzles  of  tho  two  pairs  of  bellows,  which  were 
stopped  afresh  with  clay  each  time  the  smelting  was  begun. 
Opposite  each  other  were  two  openings  of  the  same  size,  one  for  the 
bellows,  the  other  a small  ash  door.  Between  these  two  openings  the 
space  was  filled  with  charcoal,  in  which  along  each  side  beds 
were  hollowed  for  the  ore,  and  a layer  of  charcoal  laid  over  the  whole. 
The  bellows  were  of  bullock  hide  sewn  round  bamboo  hoops  in  vertical 
rings,  and  worked  alternately  by  downward  pressure,  the  blower 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  sack  by  pressing  it  with  his  chest  and 
arms.  The  bellows  threw  into  the  furnace  a stream  of  air,  powerful 
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enough,  in  ten  minutes,  to  burn  to  ashes  a small  piece  of  lighted  coal. 
The  furnace  when  full  held  a little  more  than  196  pounds  (seven 
Bombay  mans)  of  ore.  This  took  from  six  to  eight  hours  to  melt. 
The  mass  of  metal  was  then  taken  out  to  be  handled  by  a second  set 
of  workmen  and  the  furnace  refilled.  The  furnace  was  thrice  emptied 
every  working  day.  The  second  furnace,  over  which  the  head  smelter 
presided,  was  like  the  first,  except  that  it  was  built  up  at  the  mouth. 
To  protect  the  workmen  from  the  scorching  heat,  their  sandals  or 
rather  shoes  were  provided  with  a large  extra  sole,  which  sheltered 
the  hands  as  well  as  the  feet.  The  headman  who  worked  sitting  usod 
his  feet  almost  as  much  as  his  hands.  After  being  worked,  the  ore 
was  again  heated,  split  into  equal  parts  by  a wedge,  and  wrought  into 
email  bars  of  the  average  sizo  of  four  to  a local  man  of  twenty-six 
pounds.  The  heating  in  the  second  furnace  freed  the  metal  from 
much  dross,  and  when  the  heating  was  over  the  metal  was  ready  for 
the  market.  The  average  yield  of  iron  was  about  forty  per  cent. 
Two  kinds  of  iron  were  made.  A cheap  iron  called  chontia  roughly 
shaped  of  poor  ore  or  of  fragments  broken  by  the  wedge.  The  poorer 
sort  was  sold  at  1 the  pound  (5  koris  the  man),  and  the  better  sort 
called  marka  at  2 id.  the  pound  (8  koris  the  man).  According  to  the 
headman  at  Rdnpur,  east  wind  suited  iron  smelting  better  than  west 
wind.  In  a west  wind  only  five  mans  of  iron  would  come  out  of  a 
quantity  of  ore,  which  in  an  east  wind  would  yield  seven  mans. 
The  difference  was  probably  due  to  the  furnace  drawing  better  in 
a dry  east  wind  than  in  a damp  sea-breoze.  The  iron  smelters 
began  work  at  dawn  and  generally  stopped  a little  before  sunset. 
They  seemed  to  work  with  much  steadiness.  No  iron  was  smelted 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  yearly  outturn  of  a foundry  was 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  tons  (65  Bombay  khdndis),  so  that 
the  whole  yearly  outturn  for  the  six  foundries  was  about  a hundred 
tons.  The  daily  working  expenses  were  estimated  at  £1  2s.  (Rs.  11) 
and  the  produce  at  £1  12$.  (Rs.  16). 1 About  1818,  according  to 
Captain  MacMurdo,  small  quantities  of  gold  dust  were  found  in  the 
ben  of  the  Aji  river  which  nows  under  the  walls  of  Rdjkot.*  The 
statement  has  not  been  corroborated  by  any  subsequent  writer.  In 
1842  according  to  Captain  afterwards  Sir  George  LeGrand  Jacob, 
gold  in  minute  quantities  was  said  to  be  obtained  by  washing  the 
sand  of  the  Saurekha  which  has  its  source  in  Girndr.  The  expense 
of  extracting  the  gold  was  more  than  the  value  of  the  produce. 
About  the  same  time  copper  is  said  to  have  existed  in  tne  small 
ridge  of  hills  running  south  from  Bhadle  and  also  near  Navdnagar, 
but  no  mines  wero  ever  known  to  have  been  worked.  There  are 
two  mineral  springs,  one  at  Tulsi  Shdm  in  the  Gir,  which  is  a hot 
spring  and  reckoned  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in  the  province ; 
the  other  is  at  Find  Taruk  in  Okhdmandal.31 

Tho  north-east  corner  of  the  peninsula  consists  entirely  of  laterito 
deposited  in  tertiary  or  post  tertiary  times.  Jhdldvdd  abounds  in 
laterito  and  sandstone  varying  in  colour  from  deep  red  to  pink 
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yellow  and  white.  The  south-west  coast  and  JhAldvdd,  except 
the  centre,  abound  in  limestones  admirably  suited  for  building. 
Of  these  the  Porbaudar  miliolite  and  the  grey  sandstone  of 
Dhrdngadra  in  Jhdlav&l  are  perhaps  the  beat  known.  The  grey 
sandstone  has  the  great  defect  of  decaying  or  rusting  away  on 
exposure  to  salt  air  or  to  water.  Thin  layers  of  marble  are  found  at 
several  places  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  peninsula.  The 
marble  seems  good  in  quality,  and  some  of  it  is  prettily  veined,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  too  hard  to  be  easily  worked.  Besides  the  limestones  and 
laterites,  numerous  varieties  of  trap  and  basalt  are  much  used  as 
building  stone,  and,  near  Gogha,  an  excellent  conglomerate  is  largely 
quarried.  Granito  occurs  at  Girndr,  Chamdrdi,  and  elsewhere,  but 
has  not  yet  been  used  as  a building  stone.  There  are  deposits  of 
gypsum  in  the  Ran  and  parts  of  the  Bhfll,  and  saltpetre  can  be 
obtained  in  large  quantities  at  Jhinjhuv&da  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  prices  for  cut  undressed  stone  at  Rajkot  are,  Ku&rva  limestone 
£1  to  £1  4s.  ( Rs.  10-  Rs.  12)  the  100  cubic  feet ; common  limestone 
16*.  to  £1  (Rs.  8 - Rs.  10) ; trap  or  basalt  £1  4*.  to  £2  4*.  (Rs.  12- 
Rs.  22);  rubble  masonry  including  mortar  7*.  to  10*.  (Rs.  3J-Rs.  5) 
the  100  cubic  feet.  The  Wadhwdn  prices  for  cut  undressed  sand- 
stone are  16*.  to  £1  4*.  (Rs.  8-Rs.  12)  the  100  cubic  feet.  The 
prices  in  other  parts  of  the  province  differ  but  slightly  from  these. 

Kdthidwdr  salt  is  broadly  classed  as  Vaddgra  and  Ghasia,  Vaddgra 
is  the  fine  crystal  salt  such  as  is  made  at  the  Government  works  at 
Khdrdghoda.  Ghasia  is  a general  term  for  poorer  salt,  whether 
made  from  brine  or  made  by  the  sun  on  the  Ran  and  in  the  numerous 
creeks  which  indent  the  Kdthidwdr  coast.  The  manufacture  of 
crystal  salt  has  been  described  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Abmad- 
abad.1  The  only  place  in  Kdthidwdr  where  this  fine  salt  is  made 
is  at  Kuda  on  the  Rau  of  Cutch,  about  fourteen  miles  north-west 
of  Dhrdngadra  and  within  the  limits  of  that  state.*  This  salt  is  equal 
in  quality  to  that  produced  at  Khdrdghoda.  The  yearly  yield  of  tho 
Kuda  works  is  about  40,000  Indian  mans,  and  it  can  be  enlarged 
to  any  extent.  Pits  might  be  dug  anywhere  in  tho  triangle  whoso 
base  runs  from  Ukat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bdmbhan  to  Hdtarnes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bauds.  West  of  the  Bdmbhan  the  brine  loses  the 
qualities  necessary  to  produce  large  crystals,  and  in  other  places 
where  salt  is  made  from  brine  the  result  is  inferior  Ghasia  salt. 
Tho  crystal  or  Vaddgra  salt  is  exceedingly  hard,  while  the  Ghasia 
salt,  as  its  name  implies,  is  friable  and  does  not  bear  carriage. 
Along  the  coast  west  of  Kuda,  the  chief  salt  pans  are  at  Vavdnia 


1 Bombay  Gazetteer,  IV.  116*  124. 

9 la  the  salt  manufacture  at  Kuda  the  pans  vary  in  size  from  2500  to  10,000  square 
feet.  These  pans,  unlike  those  at  Pitdi,  are  arranged  in  no  order.  The  salt  is  made 
from  the  surface  water,  as  the  brine  springs  which  afford  so  rich  a crop  at  PAtdi  are 
not  obtainable,  the  whole  ground  being  underlaid  w ith  murnm.  The  water  is  thue 
deficient  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  two  wells  are  required  for  each  larse  nan. 
The  manufacture  is  generally  stopped  in  March  or  April  on  account  of  the  clouas  of 
dust  and  sand,  and  from  want  of  water.  The  well -sinking  and  pan-making  are  tha 
work  of  the  AgriAa  or  salt-makers,  who  are  helped  by  their  wivos  and  children.  The 
produce  is  generally  sold  at  Is.  3d,  to  U.  7 §</.  (10*13  as.)  the  donkey-load  (2$  mans). 
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m Morvi,  at  Jodiya  Beri  and  Pinddra  in  Navdnagar,  at  Kuchri  within 
Porbnndar  limits,  at  Mydri,  Dhamlej,  and  Bherai  in  Juntigad,  at 
Yadera  under  Jdfarabad,  and  at  Mahuva,  Taldja,  and  Bhdvnagar  in 
the  Bhdvnagar  state.  These  works  could  yield  an  ample  supply  for 
the  whole  peninsula. 

Salt  was  formerly  of  little  or  no  value  in  Kathiawar.  The  states 
within  whose  limits  it  is  produced  charged  a small  royalty  on 
the  manufacture  and  paid  no  regard  to  its  distribution.  Salt 
hawkers  attended  the  works  with  pack-bullocks  or  donkeys,  and 
carried  the  salt  for  sale  to  the  interior  paying  a nominal  Bum  for  the 
salt  and  charging  for  it  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  had  to 
carry  it.  Husbandmen,  tanners,  and  fish-curers  were  allowed  to 
gather  as  much  natural  sea- water  salt  or  Qhasia  as  they  pleased. 
It  was  not  until  the  question  of  excising  salt  was  raised  in  1879, 
that  salt  was  regarded  as  a source  of  revenue.  Then  all  the  smaller 
estate-holders,  or  tdlukdars,  withiu  whose  limits  salt  was  formed 
or  could  be  made,  began  to  assert  their  rights  and  put  a fictitious 
value  on  what  they  had  hitherto  considered  unworthy  of  notice. 
In  1879  it  was  proposed  that  all  minor  works  should  be  closed, 
and  that  the  six  leading  salt- making  states  should  either  give  up 
the  entire  management  of  their  works  to  the  British  Government, 
or  that  they  should  equalise  their  selling  price  with  that  obtaining  in 
British  territory  and  agree  to  the  appointment  of  Government  officials 
to  superintend  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  commodity.  The 
states  would  not  agree  to  these  terms.  In  the  beginning  of  1880  they 
cutered  into  draft  engagements  for  concentrating  their  works,  re- 
stricting the  outturn  of  salt,  forbidding  the  export  by  sea,  keeping 
strong  protective  establishments,  and  adopting  all  measures  required 
to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  salt  into  British  territory.  These 
arrangements  were  very  distasteful  to  the  inland  states.  They  com- 
plained that  a monopoly  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a few  coast 
chiefs,  and  that  they  had  lost  all  choice  as  to  where  to  buy  their 
salt.  Many  further  complained  that  their  subjects  had  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  collect  inferior  salt  free,  and  that  they  would  feel  and 
resent  any  interference  with  such  rights.  They  further  complained 
that  they  would  be  put  to  groat  cost  to  prevent  smuggling,  while 
the  profits  would  be  absorbed  by  a limited  number  of  their  rnoro 
fortunate  neighbours.  These  arguments  have  been  fully  considered 
by  the  Government  of  India,  and  it  has  at  last  been  decided  that 
matters  should  remain  pretty  much  as  they  were  before  the  question 
was  raised  ; that  the  chiefs  should  be  bound  to  prevent  smuggling ; 
and  that  the  frontier  customs  lino  established  to  prevent  the  car- 
riage of  untaxed  Kdthidwdr  salt  into  British  territory  should  bo 
maintained. 
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Pearls  of  good  qnality,  but  inferior  in  lustre  to  Basrah  pearls, 
are  found  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch  within  Navanagar  limits ; a few 
aro  also  found  in  Jundgad  aud  Bhdvnagar  near  Bherai  and  Chdnch. 
There  is  no  trade  in  Navdnagar  pearls  as  all  are  kept  by  the 
Jdm  and  distributed  by  him  to  his  officers  and  favourites.  Wliito 

Pearls. 

coral  of  no  market  value  is  common  both  on  the  Navanagar  coast 
a ad  along  the  west  and  south-west  as  far  as  Kodinar.  lied 

Cored. 
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coral  is  sometimes  found  in  small  quantities  at  Mdngrol  and  Sil* 
Bloodstone  and  agates  are  common  near  Tankdra  in  MorvL 
They  are  sent  to  Cambay  and  made  into  ornaments,  boxes,  and 
paper- weights.  According  to  Dr.  Hovd,  who  visited  Kdthidwdr  in 
17/8,  borax  or  chanjakhar  was  then  made  in  Limbdi  from  earth 
that  was  dug  about  four  days*  journey  off  and  brought  in  boats. 
In  making  borax  the  only  apparatus  used  was  a largo  hollow 
copper  plate  about  fifteen  feet  square  which  was  placed  over  a square 
fire  place.  On  this  copper  plate  the  earth  was  heaped  and  covered 
with  cement.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  plate  was  an  opening 
from  which,  as  the  borax  melted  out  of  the  earth,  it  flowed  through 
a copper  conduit  into  a reservoir  of  boiling  water.  It  hardened 
in  the  water  and  was  sent  to  Surat,  Broach,  and  the  inland  countries. 
In  Limbdi  borax  c<»t  .?>[,/.  a pound  (Ks.  0 a man). i 

Kdthidwdr  in  early  times  was  covered  with  dense  forest.  It  is  now 
comparatively  thinly  wooded  except  the  Gir  forests  in  the  south  and 
the  Barda  forests  on  the  west  coast.  The  Gir  forest  is  about  sixty  miles 
long  by  thirty  miles  at  the  broadest,  but  contains  no  valuable  timber. 
The  portion  of  the  Barda  hills  belonging  to  Navdnagar  is  thickly 
wooded,  but  iu  Porbandar  the  hill  sides  are  being  recklessly  stripped. 
Another  small  forest  in  the  Sihor  range  in  Bhdvnagar  is  carefully 
looked  after,  but  the  timber  is  small  and  stunted.  The  place 
where  forests  are  most  needed,  and  whence  timber  has  been  most 
recklessly  cut,  is  the  central  plateau  whero  all  the  rivers  rise.  In 
time  a judicious  system  of  planting  would  re-clothe  the  hills, 
improve  both  the  climato  and  the  water  supply,  and  provide 
a much  needed  store  of  fuel.  The  hills  near  Chotila,  Thdn,  and 
Bamanbor,  though  now  bare,  had  till  lately  cover  enough  to 
attract  lions.  The  mangrovo  abounds  along  the  shores  of  tho 
gulfs  of  Cutch  and  Cambay.  It  is  most  valuable  as  fuel  and  tho 
leaves  and  berries  are  largely  used  as  food  for  camels  and  cattle. 
The  berries  are  said  to  incroase  the  milk-giving  powers  of  cattle,  and 
when  green  are  sometimes  eaten  by  the  people  of  the  coast.  Nowhere 
in  the  province  is  timber  allowed  to  grow  to  any  size.  It  is  doubtful 
if  a single  teak  plank  twelve  feet  long  by  ono  foot  broad  could  be 
found  in  the  entire  Gir  forest.  Building  timber  is  imported  chiefly 
to  Bhdvnagar  and  J odiya  from  Balsar,  Daman,  and  Ddhdnu,  and  still 
more  largely  from  the  Malabdr  coast.  Of  late  years  several  fine  planta- 
tions have  been  started  in  Bbavnagar,  but  the  neighbouring  states  are 
Blow  to  follow  the  example.  Teak  has  been  sown  at  Sihor,  Chokva, 
and  Bhdvnagar,  and  has  grown  strongly.  Tho  bdval,  Acacia 
arabica,  has  been  sown  in  the  Bhdl,  at  Sedarda,  and  at  Dolia  near 
Mahuva.  The  casuariua  has  been  a great  success  near  the  coast,  and 
has  grown  rapidly,  especially  at  Mahuva,  Ranivada,  and  Bbavnagar. 
Mangoes  have  been  planted  at  Mahuva,  Bhdvnagar,  Chokva,  and  ’ 
Bckri,  and  cocoa  palms  in  large  numbers  at  Mahuva  and  in  smaller 
plantations  at  Kliandera  and  Bhdvnagar. 

The  best  Mangoes  are  grown  at  Mahuva  in  Bhdvnagar  from 
Bombay  grafts.  In  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  they  surpass  Bomlwiy 
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mangoes  both  in  flavour  and  in  firmness.  The  common  country 
mango  tree  ia  largely  grown  and  very  quickly  reaches  maturity.  In 
Jun&gnd  a tree  begins  to  bear  when  five  yearn  old.  Some  of  the 
best  flavoured  mangoes  are  grown  at  Songad,  Vartej,  Kartej,  and 
Kolidk,  and  the  mangoes  of  Mdlia  in  JunAgad  as  well  as  thoso  of 
Vanthli  and  Jun&gad  itself  are  also  considered  of  good  quality. 
The  north  is  scantily  supplied  with  mango  trees,  and  in  Jh&liivdd 
mango  trees  arc  almost  unknown. 

Though  little  attention  has  been  given  to  its  growth,  the  Cocoa 
Palm  grows  rapidly  and  boars  steadily  all  along  the  south  coast. 
If  well  placed  the  tree  begins  to  bear  in  fivo  or  even  in  four  years. 
At  Mahuva,  in  1875,  1500  acres  were  planted  with  170,000  palms. 
At  Khandurn  there  is  a garden  with  7000  palms,  and  there  aro 
above  2000  at  Bhavnngar.  The  advantage  of  the  cocoauut  over 
the  mango  is  the  uniformity  with  which  it  bears.  A good  mango 
crop  can  be  expected  only  once  in  four  or  five  years,  while  cocoa 
palms  bear  every  year.  Besides  this  the  fruit-bearing  season  is  longer, 
and  the  nutH  do  not  spoil  like  mangoes.  The  cocoa  palm  grows  on 
the  seaboard,  in  Navdnagar,  Porbandar,  and  Jun&gad,  but,  except 
in  Bhdvnagar  and  at  Navdnagar,  no  plantations  have  been  made. 
A singular  fact  about  the  cocoa  palm  is  that  it  grows  freely  in  solid 
limestone,  provided  a hole  about  three  and  a half  feet  deep  by  threo 
feet  in  diameter  is  cut  in  the  rock  and  filled  with  mould.  All  tho 
trees  at  Gopndth  are  planted  in  solid  rock. 

The  Wild  Date-palm,  khajuri , Phconix  sylvestris  is  fairly  common 
in  parts  of  the  province,  usually  in  river  bods.  It  is  valued  solely 
on  account  of  the  liquor  extracted  from  its  juice.  The  tree  is  tapped 
when  it  is  about  fifteen  years  old.  When  ready  for  tapping  it  is 
pierced  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  head  tuft  of  leaves,  and  an  earthen 
vessel  is  tied  over  the  wound  and  left  for  twonty-four  hours  and  then 
removed.  Next  morning  the  wound  is  slightly  opened,  and,  after  a 
month  of  drawing,  a rest  is  given  for  fifteen  days;  then  the  juice  is 
drawn  for  another  month;  then  follows  anothorrost  of  fifteen  days, 
the  tapping  and  resting  going  on  for  four  months.  At  the  end  of 
the  four  months  the  juice  gets  thick  and  gritty  when  the  earthen  pot 
is  removed  and  the  wound  allowed  to  heal.  After  one  season’s 
tapping  tho  tree  must  rest  for  two  years,  when  it  can  be  again 
tapped  at  a little  distance  from  the  original  cut.  A tapped  tree 
bears  dates, but  they  are  inferior;  and,  if  tho  tree  is  tapped  too  often, 
it  ceases  to  bear  fruit  for  a year  or  two.  The  local  dates,  which 
are  called  khalela , are  eaten  largely  by  tho  lower  classes,  but  are  not 
made  into  pickles  or  preserves.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  feed  on 
them.  Basrah  dates  are  used  in  two  forms,  khnjur  and  khdrak* 
• The  khajur  is  the  ordinary  dried  date  and  is  moist  and  sticky; 
the  khdrak , which  is  distributed  at  marriages,  is  dried  till  all  tho 
juice  has  left  it. 

A good  date  tree  yields  ten  pounds  of  juice  daily  and  an 
indifferent  tree  five.  The  juice,  which  is  called  tddi9  is  gathered 
in  large  casks.  When  480  pounds  (12  mem*  of  40  lbs.)  are  collected, 
it  is  placed  in  one  large  vessel  in  which  100  pounds  (2J  mem*) 
of  dried  mahuda  blossom  are  mixed,  and  left  to  soak  for  about  a week. 
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It  then  ferments  and  is  placed  in  large  stills  and  distilled.  The 
liqnor  so  produced  is  called  ekvdrio  or  single.  From  the  original 
480  pounds  (12  mans)  of  juice  and  100  pounds  (2$  mans)  of  nuJuula 
blossom!  240  pounds  ( 6 mans)  of  liquor  are  distilled.  The  first 
120  pounds  (3  mans)  distilled  are  considered  better  than  the  second 
120  pounds  (3  mans).  If  these  240  pounds  (6  mans)  are  again 
distilled,  they  becomo  120  pounds  (3  mans)  of  almost  pure  alcohol. 
This,  which  is  called  bevdrio  or  double,  requires  to  be  made 
with  great  care,  as  it  is  so  pure  that  it  is  apt  to  catch  fire.  At 
Sanosra,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  RAjkot,  there  are  about 
50,000  date  trees  for  which  a yearly  rent  of  £30  (Ra.  300)  is  paid. 
There  are  distilleries  at  RohisAla  and  Jodhpur  in  Morvi,  and  at 
other  smaller  places.  Single  strength  liquor  is  sold  at  6 d.  to  1*. 
(4-8  as.)  the  quart,  and  double  strength  at  l$s.  to  2s.  (12  as.  -Re.  1). 
The  refuse  of  the  distilleries  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cattle. 

Of  the  Domestic  Animals  of  the  province  the  chief  are  the  buffalo, 
the  cow,  and  the  horse.  There  are  four  chief  kinds  of  buffaloes 
known  as  deshdn  or  local,  simlhan  from  Sindh,  ndgli  or  handsome, 
and  gujar  from  the  GujarAt  mainland.1  Of  these  the  deshdn  or  local 
are  the  best,  especially  those  from  the  Gir  or  Barda  country.  The 
BhAvnagar  Chief  has  a famous  breed  of  very  large  Gir  buffaloes  which 
have  won  numerous  prizes.  A good  deshdn  buffalo  will  yield  sixteen 
quarts  at  a milking  or  about  thirty-two  quarts  a day.  The  milk  is  very 
rich  and  by  the  natives  is  preferred  to  cow's  milk.  The  other  kinds 
of  buffalo  are  reckoned  inferior  to  the  deshdn  and  yield  less  milk. 
The  points  in  a good  deshdn  buffalo,  besides  great  size  and 
stature,  aro  a peculiar  form  of  horn  which  almost*  covers  the  eye 
and  causes  the  animal  to  resemble  the  African  buffalo,  Bubalus 
caffer,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a congener.  The  buffalo  graziers 
support  themselves  almost  entirely  by  the  sale  of  tho  clarified 
butter  which  they  make  from  the  buffalo  milk.  At  Rajkot  or 
Wadhwan  the  price  of  a good  cow -buffalo  of  the  deshdn  broed 
varies  from  £7  to  £10  (Rs.  70  - Rs.  100).  Male  buffaloes,  when 
used  at  all,  are  employed  in  carrying  water  or  manure,  and  in  the  rainy 
season  are  sometimes  ridden.  The  price  of  a male  buffalo  varies 
from  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30 -Rs.  40).  They  are  powerful  animals,  and  an 
attempt  is  being  made  bv  the  WadhwAn  state  to  utilize  them  for 
draught  purposes  for  which  they  seem  suited.2 

KAthiAwar  cows  are  considered  good  milkers.  They  aro  of  four 
kinds,  deshdn  or  local,  vadhidri  from  VadhiAr  in  PAian pur, md/tn  from 
Malva,  and bdngra  a small  inferior  auimal.  Of  these  the  deshdns  are  the 
best  milkers,  and  the  vadhiaris,  though  poor  milkers,  aro  the  most 
beautiful.  The  mdlvi  and  bdngra  are  inferior  breeds.  A good  deshdn 


1 According  to  Dr,  Hov6,  in  1787  there  were  many  wild  'buffaloes  in  Limbdi  and 
towards  the  desert  country.  They  were  remarkably  fierce  and  so  often  attacked 
travellers  that  the  people  in  spite  of  religious  scruples,  were  forced  to  shoot  them  in 
self-defence.  Tours,  79. 

9 Full-grown  buffaloes  will  face  a lion.  By  taking  it  unawares  or  when  separated 
from  its  companions,  the  lion  sometimes  manages  to  kill  a full-grown  buffalo,  but  he 
dares  not  attack  one  in  the  midst  of  a herd.  Immediately  the  buffaloes  see  the  lion 
they  form  a semicircle  and  with  a peculiar  bellow  rush  at  him  and  drive  him  off. 
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cow  will  give  six  qnarts  at  a milking-  or  twelve  quarts  a day.  The  Gir 
cows,  favoured  by  the  richness  of  the  grass  and  the  abundance  of  the 
water,  are  famous.  Though  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  considered  inferior 
to  that  of  the  buffalo,  it  is  admitted  to  be  more  digestible.  Most  of 
it  is  made  into  butter.  No  cheese  is  made  from  either  buffalo  or 
cow  milk.  The  price  of  a good  deshan  cow  is  £2  10* *.  to  £4 
(Us.  25  - Rs.  40),  and  of  a Gir  cow,  which  yields  ten  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  milk  a day,  £*1  to  £7  (Rs.  40  - Rs.  70). 

At  certain  seasons  bullocks  are  largely  imported  from  Vadhidr, 
RAdhanpur,  KAnkrej,  VAgad,  and  Sindh.  Of  these  the  Vadhidr  and 
the  KAukrej  bullocks  are  the  best.  The  local,  or  deshi , bullocks  are 
hardworking  and  fairly  good  animals,  except  in  NAgher  and  along 
the  coast  where  they  are  small  and  poor.  A pair  of  bullocks  fit  for 
light  work  costs  £5  to  £8  (Rs.  50  - Rs.  80). 

Elephants  are  kept  for  show  and  state  processions  by  the  greater 
chiefs.  The  best  are  found  at  JunAgad.  Most  of  them  are  brought 
from  Qaiderabad  in  the  Deccan,  but  a few  African  elephants  are 
imported  when  yonng  from  Zanzibar.  They  vary  in  price  from  £50 
(Rs.  500)  for  a yonng  animal  to  about  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  for  a very 
good  one.  The  points  of  a good  elephant  are  size,  height,  breadth 
of  skull,  and  length  and  shape  of  tusks.  White  marks  on  the  trunk 
and  forehead  are  much  admired. 

Horses  of  the  well  known  KathiAwAr  breed  aro  still  found  in 
many  parts  of  Kdthidwdr,  though  of  late  breeders  have  not  carried 
on  their  business  with  the  same  zest  as  of  old.  There  is  no  more 
trustworthy  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Kdthi  horse  than  there  is 
of  the  KAthis  themselves.1  It  is  probable  that  they  brought  mares 
with  them  when  they  migrated  from  the  north,  ana  there  is  a legend 
that  a boat  containing  a number  of  Arab  stallions  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast.8  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  the  breed  no  donbt 
owes  mnch  of  its  excellence  to  repeated  crosses  with  the  Arab. 
VerdvaJL  during  the  rule  both  of  the  Ahmadabad  snltAns  and  of  the 
Mogha  \ emperors,  was  one  of  the  chief  ports  to  which  Arab  horses 
were  brought  for  the  imperial  stables,  and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  local  breeders  availed  themselves  of  their  services  as  thoy 
passed  through  the  peninsula  on  their  way  to  the  capital.  The  best 
horse-breeding  district  is  PanchAl  in  the  heart,  of  the  province, 
including  Chotila,  Pali  Ad,  Anandpur,  Bhimora,  and  Jasdan. 
Every  requirement  to  successful  horse-breeding  is  found  in  the 
PanchAl,  favourable  soil  for  the  formation  of  the  foot,  hilly  ground 
for  the  development  of  muscle,  running  streams  of  pure  water, 
most  nourishing  grasses,  and  a dry  and  hot  climate.  From 
early  times  this  tract  has  been  visited  by  agents  of  RajputAna 
chiefs  and  others  anxious  to  secore  the  KAthi  blood.  Unfortunately 
the  proprietors  of  the  PanchAl  aro  more  or  less  impoverished  and 
have  taken  no  pains  to  cultivate  the  breed,  which,  in  better  hands. 


1 For  tho  origin  of  the  KAthi  horse  see  below  tinder  History 

* The  present  (1860)  Superintendent  of  the  Gdtkwir  Contingent  suggest*  that  tho 
breed  may  have  spruug  from  the  wild  horse  of  Kdthidwdr,  a sort  of  Quagga. 

8 613 — 13 
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might  have  reached  a very  high  degree  of  excellence.  In  spite  of 
neglect,  confining  the  young  stock,  and  want  of  care  in  the  choice  of 
stallions,  handsome  specimens  of  the  old  Kdthi  breed  may  be  found. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  animal  are,  that  it  is  generally  under-sized  and 
small-boned ; its  distinctive  marks  ara  a black  cross  down  the  back 
and  black  bars  on  the  legs,  the  colour  of  the  coat  varying  through 
every  shade  of  dun.  A well-bred  Kdthi  is  teachable  and  honest,  free 
from  vice,  full  of  spirit,  and  wonderfully  lasting  and  hardy.  Tho 
horses  are  seldom  kept  by  the  owner  except  a few  as  stallion*. 
The  rest  are  given  to  Chdrans.  All  the  care  of  the  breeders  is 
given  to  the  mares,  which  are  liked  because  they  are  silent, 
while  the  horses  are  noted  screamers.  Of  late  years,  by  introducing 
English  and  Arab  stallions.  Government  have  made  many  efforts 
to  improve  the  Kdthi  breed.  These  efforts  have  not  been  very 
successful.  Tho  Kdthis  have  been  averse  from  showing  their 
mares  and  those  that  were  brought  to  the  stallions  have  generally 
been  poor.1  At  tho  same  time  there  is  a good  demand  for  service- 
able colts,  and  in  time  breeders  may  learn  that  their  interest  lies 
in  correcting  the  defects  of  the  Kdthi  horse.  The  following  list 
gives  the  twenty -eight  leading  varieties  of  the  Kdthi  breed  in  order 
of  merit : 

Kdthi  Horse*. 


NO. 

Name. 

Place. 

l K°'  | 

Name. 

Place. 

1 

Mdnki  

Dhaaa  In  Bhtrnagar. 

1A 

Pkuhndl  ...  . ..] 

OosaL 

2 

Chnmardhdl 

Qadhra. 

17 

Jieekam  ...  ...1 

SoiH&atrla  KSthia  of 

9 

Mat 

Bh  4.11a 

Hutnfcmr  in  MwH. 

4 

Chiiai  

Chotlla. 

18 

ra«<ir£  

Bagad  lu  OhantlulJk 

9 

Vdj/li  ... 

Ycipul  KAtbls  of  Dhaaa.  1 

19 

Lakki  

Kl  crvaln  Pauli. 

6 

Uarau  

PlliiLd. 

1° 

L6sk  

lurra  in  Oundal, 

7 

nfirtn  

Bbadli. 

21 

Dkat 

LUbrn. 

8 

Redi  

Jatdan. 

| 22 

UtrxU  

Monla  tn  JnnAgad. 

9 

Bhutdi  

S4rvala  KSUiia. 

M 1 

1 /UmmIis  ... 

Ilalvad. 

10 

Jabdd  

JetnUT. 

24 

L.d  ...  ... 

LJtnbdL 

11 

Ke$ar  

Utifmora. 

26 

Mani  

1 Ci  uodran  in  Bhi  rninr 

17 

Moran  ... 

| j-  A'oandpnr. 

26 

Path  * 

1 Bb4.Ha. 

19 

A kkadidl 

27 

Sinp,\U  ...  ^ 

| l/tkbtar. 

14 

Bert  

I Moll  Mcv&aa. 

98 

LvJthmi  

! idmndhalpur. 

19 

Bodti  

Cbudm. 

1 | 

1 

So  proud  are  the  Kdthis  of  their  mares  that  first-rate  animals  aro 
seldom  sold.  The  marvellous  deeds  of  sires  and  dams,  in  tho 
troubled  times  when  a man  often  owed  his  life  to  the  streugth  and 
speed  of  his  steed,  are  woven  into  many  Kathidwdr  tales  and  ballads. 
The  offspring  of  such  renowned  animals  have  a special  value. 
Fancy  prices  reaching  as  high  as  £300  (Rs.  3000)  have  been  and 
are  still  paid  for  the  best  blood,  but  capital  nags  of  from  fourteen  to 
fourteen  and  a half  hands  high,  sound,  sure-footed  and  hardy,  fast 
and  decidedly  good-looking,  can  be  picked  up  without  much  difficulty 
at  £10  to  £30  (Its.  100- Rs.  300).  The  chiefs  of  Pdlitdna, 
Bhdvnagar,  and  Gondal  have  all  more  or  less  successful  horse- 
breeding  establishments. 


* Id  1813  Colonel  Stanhone  said  that  hi§  regiment,  the  Seventeenth  Dragoon*,  horsed 
chietty  in  KAthiAwAr,  was  better  mounted  than  any  other  regiineut  in  the  service. 
Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XXVIII.  (New  Series),  37. 
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Excellent  Camels,  both  for  riding  and  carrying,  are  largely  bred 
in  Okha,  Nav&nagur,  Malia,  and  the  Machu  K&ntha,  and  also  in 
M.ingrol,  Una,  Delvdda,  and  Mahuva.  They  abound  where  the 
mangrove  grows  freely  and  graze  in  the  swamps.  Camel’s  milk  is 
used  for  feeding  young  horses  and  in  cases  of  diseased  spleen.  A 
good  riding  camel  costs  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100  - Rs.  200),  a good 
carrying  camel  £8  to  £12  10*.  (Rs.  80  - Rs.  125),  and  an  ordinary 
camel  £5  to  £7  (Rs.  50-  Rs.  70). 

The  local  breed  of  Asses  is  particularly  fine,  and  a large  white 
variety,  found  chiefly  in  II dhir  and  Jhalav&d,  is  fatnons  for  its  size 
and  strength.  This  variety  has  no  list  down  the  hack  or  stripe 
on  the  withers.  Prices  range  from  £2  to  £5  (Rs.  20-  Rs.  50)  for 
first  rate  Uiilaris,  and  from  £1  to  £1  10*.  (Rs.  10-  Rs.  15)  for  the 
smaller  breed. 

The  ordinary  village  Dog  differs  little  from  that  of  other  parts  of 
India.  The  prevailing  colour  is  red. 

Village  Cats  arc  rarely  fed  or  eared  for,  and  are  almost  always 
thin  anil  half-starved. 

Neither  Sheep  nor  Goats  get  much  attention.  They  are  taken  out 
in  the  morning  to  tho  forest  or  waste  lands  on  the  boundaries  of 
villages,  or  to  river  beds  and  banks,  and  allowed  to  graze.  The 
grazing  fee  is  small,  0J.  (4  as.)  a month  for  fifty,  1*.  (8  as.) 
from  50  to  100,  1*.  6 d.  (12  as.)  from  100  to  200,  and  2*.  (Re.  1) 
for  200  and  upwards.  No  grain  is  given  them,  and,  after  spending 
the  day  picking  what  they  can,  they  are  brought  home  and  penned 
for  the  night.  The  hardiest  and  best  breed  of  sheep  comes  from 
Marwdr.  A good  Mdrw&r  sheep  weighs  upwards  of  seventy 
pounds,  and,  in  fair  condition,  is  worth  4*.  to  6*.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  3). 
Besides  tho  Mdrwdr  sheep  there  are  two  local  breeds,  tho  horned 
and  the  hornless,  of  which  the  horned  variety  is  the  more  esteemed. 
The  yield  of  wool  is  small,  on  an  average  not  more  than  two  pounds 
at  each  shearing.  The  sheep  is  shorn  twice  a year,  in  March  and 
in  October,  the  produce  of  the  March  shearing  being  tho  more 
valuable.  The  wool  trade  has  its  head-quarters  at  Jodiya  in  Nav4- 
uagnr.  Tho  sheep  is  not  reared  for  food;  the  shepherds  make 
their  living  by  selling  clarified  butter  and  wool.  Tho  women  weave 
wool  leu  clothes  for  themselves  and  their  husbands,  and  sell  any  they 
make  in  excess  of  their  wants.  The  milk,  which  is  particularly 
rich  aud  very  nourishing,  is  mixed  with  goat’s  milk  and  sold  in 
towns  and  villages  by  Bkarv6d  women.  The  usual  price  is  about 
I d.  (1  anna)  a quart.  Sheep’s  clarified  butter  is  also  mixed  with  goat's 
clarified  butter.  The  present  (1883)  price  is  about  four  pounds  the 
rupee.  A good  ewe  yields  about  a quart  of  milk  at  each  milking  or 
two  quarts  a day.  The  price  of  a good  ewe  is  from  6*.  to  10*.  (Rs.  3 - 
IN.  5),  and  of  a wether  4s.  to  G*.  (Rs.  2 - Rs.  3).  The  wool  of 
a > mgle  sheep  is  worth  1*.  to  2*.  (8  a*.  - Re.  1),  and  its  skin  6d. 
to  1*.  (4-8  as.)  ; sheep  leather  is  largely  used  in  tho  province. 
Mr.  Vajeshankar  Gavrishankar,  a wealthy  official  of  Bhavnagar, 
has  lately  started  a small  sheep  farm  on  his  estate  of  Turkha.  This 
farm  has  already  yielded  a profit  of  about  sixteen  per  cent. 
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The  Kdthidwdr  Goat  is  usually  black,  sometimes  brown,  and  in 
rare  cases  white.  The  black  are  considered  the  hardiest  and 
best.  The  rich  keep  goats  of  the  Surat  breed.  The  Kdthiawdr  goat 
yields  a quart  at  a milking,  that  is  two  quarts  of  milk  a day,  and 
a good  Surat  goat  about  1 £ quarts  at  a milking  or  three  quarts  a 
day.  The  milk  of  the  Surat  goat  is  richer  and  sweeter  than 
that  of  the  local  breed.  Goats  are  hardier  than  sheep,  and  eat 
bush  leaves  which  Bheep  will  not  touch  unless  forced  to  by  hunger, 
and  then  they  will  eat  only  the  leaves  of  the  Ideal  Acacia  arabica 
and  the  bordi  Zizyphus  jujuba.  Their  milk  is  inferior  to  sheep's 
milk  for  making  butter,  but  is  more  digestible  and  is  often 
given  to  children.  Thin  rope  and  stout  twine  are  made  of  goat's 
hair,  but  only  when  the  animal  dies,  as  goats  are  not  shorn.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  penned  on  bare  fields  for  the  sake  of  their  manure, 
the  husbandmen  paying  the  Rabdris  a trilling  sum.  The  price  of 
a she-goat  varies  from  2 8.  to  6*.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  3),  and  of  a he-goat 
from  2#.  to  3*.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  1$).  Surat  she-goats  are  worth  £1 
to  £2  (Rs.  10-  Rs.  20).  A she-goat  has  the  advantage  over  a ewe 
that  she  can  bo  milked  at  any  time,  morning,  noon,  or  evening. 
The  shepherds  know  nothiug  of  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  do 
not  administer  medicine  in  cases  of  sickness.  Dysentery  is  one  of 
the  commonest  complaints.1 * * 4 

Among  the  Wild  Animals  of  K6thidw&r  the  most  famous  is  the 
Lion.  The  Lion  formerly  abounded  all  over  the  peninsula  and  Gujarat; 
it  even  spread  to  Central  India.  It  is  now  found  only  in  the  Gir 
forest.  Compared  with  the  African  lion  its  mane  is  shorter  and  its 
colour  lighter.  It  is  so  much  like  a camel  in  colour,  that  its  ordinary 
name  is  the  camel  tiger  or  unlia  vdgh.  The  lion  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  tiger,  somewhat  more  bulky  but  probably  an  inch  or 
two  shorter,  the  length  of  a full-grown  male  varying  from  about 
eight  foet  ten  inches  to  nine  feet  six  inches.*  The  lioness  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  shorter.*  The  lion  is  rather  darker  than  the 
lioness  and  is  a little  heavier  about  the  head  and  shoulders.  When 
full-grown  he  has  a fine  mane,  which  in  old  animals  grows  black 
and  the  whole  body  becomes  darker  with  age.  The  lion  travels  at 


1 In  1817,  according  to  a writer  in  tho  Bombay  Geographical  Transaction*.  XIII.  53, 

cultivation  in  K&thi&wir  wm  almost  neglected  and  the  people  lived  chiefly  on  milk 
and  butter  Partly  from  this  cause  and  partly  from  the  feeling  against  taking 
animal  life,  every  family  had  a large  stock  of  cattle.  These,  amounting  to  hundreds 
or  thousands  according  to  the  size  of  the  town,  were  driven  within  the  walls  at 
sunset,  and  pennod  for  the  night  in  the  same  houses  as  the  people.  Few  of  the  cattle 
seemed  free  from  disease.  Many  were  in  the  most  wretched  state,  crippled  and 
crawling  with  puffy  lees  and  scabby  skins. 

* In  1871  Captain  Trotter,  of  the  KAthiiwir  Trigonometrical  Survey,  Bhot  a full- 
grown  male  lion,  which  as  it  lay  dead  on  the  ground  me&Burcd  from  the  nose  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail  8 feet  10  inches,  of  w hich  5 feet  11  inches  were  the  length  of  the  body, 
and  2 feet  1 1 inches  the  length  of  the  tail  ; the  height  at  tho  shoulder  was  3 feet 

4 inches  ; the  girth  of  neck  2 feet  ti  inches ; tho  girth  of  chest  4 feet  1 inch  ; tho 
girth  of  forearm  1 foot  0 inches  ; and  the  length  of  the  hAir  on  the  mane  5 inches. 
Larger  measurements  are  recorded.  One  by  Major  Jackson  9 feet ; two  by  Colonel 
Watson,  one  9 feet  and  the  other  9 feet  1 inch  ; one  by  CAptain  Leathes  9 feet  and  2 
inches  ; and  one  by  Captain  Hebbert  9 feet  6 inches. 

* Col.  Wntaou  has  shot  a remarkably  flue  lioness  with  spots  very  plainly  marked, 
which  measured  8 feet  0 inches  ; Major  Jacksou  has  also  snot  a lioness  of  the  same 
size.  Both  of  these  ore  unusually  largo. 
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night,  leaving  his  resting-place  about  sunset.  He  first  goes  to  drink 
and  then  wanders  in  search  of  food,  often  travelling  many  miles  over 
bill  and  dale  and  even  along  beaten  roads.  Qo  kills  about  once  in 
three  or  four  day 8.  His  favourite  food  is  nilgai,  sdmhar,  wild  hog, 
and  oxen  or  cows,  but  he  often  kills  a stray  buffalo  especially  one 
half  or  three-quarters  grown.1  If  the  animal  is  killed  in  the 
early  evening  and  the  lion  is  hungry,  he  will  at  once  begin  to  eat, 
but  he  will  always  leave  the  bill  about  daylight  and  go  and  rest  for 
the  day  at  some  lonely  spot  in  the  neighbourhood.  Especially  after 
they  have  killed,  lions  are  fond  of  roaring  at  night,  a mournful  rather 
thau  a fierce  sound  which  can  be  heard  five  or  six  miles.  The 
lion  has  a horror  of  being  disturbed  during  his  midday  sleep,  and 
seeks  the  loneliest  spots  either  near  water  in  the  shade  of  the 
Jcaranda  Carissa  carandas,  and  other  trees,  or,  what  is  perhaps 
commoner,  he  chooses  the  top  of  a low  hill  where  he  may  have  a cool 
breeze,  and  lie  in  the  open  under  the  shade  of  a rock  or  of  a large 
banyan  tree.  When  disturbed  the  lion  does  not  slink  away  like  the 
tiger  or  panther,  but  walks  or  runs  upright  without  any  attempt 
to  hide  himself.  A9  he  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  ground,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  a lion  before  he  has  begun  to  move.  Unlike  the 
tiger  or  panther,  the  lion  never  lives  close  to  a village  or  hamlet, 
though  at  night  he  prowls  near  villages  and  even  enters  them.  He 
avoids  man  more  than  either  the  tiger  or  tho  panther,  but  two 
cases  are  recorded  from  the  Qir  in  which  men  sleeping  on  cots 
outside  of  their  houses  were  carried  away  by  lions.  In  courage 
the  lion  is  equal  to  the  tiger  and  nearly  equal  to  the  panther, 
but  lie  is  probably  not  so  dangerous  as  he  is  simpler  and  less 
crafty.  He  is  as  strong  if  not  stronger  than  the  tiger  but  loss  lithe. 
The  lion  is  fonder  of  company  than  the  tiger,  and  moves  in  family 
parties,  three  generations  being  sometimes  found  in  one  party.  The 
lioness  has  generally  three  cubs,  but  the  first-born  is  always  devoured 
by  the  mother.* *  As  a rule,  if  the  lion  and  lioness  are  together,  and 
the  lioness  is  wounded,  the  lion  will  charge ; and  sometimes  the 
lioness  will  charge  if  the  lion  is  wounded.  In  KiithiAwdr  the  lion 
is  called  advaj , probably  a name  of  Arabic  origin,  meaning  he  who 
causes  the  flocks  to  bleat.  The  lioness  is  called  sink  or  *inv , and 
a pair  of  male  lions  hunting  together  are  called  bcldr . There  are 
probably  not  more  tlian  ten  or  a dozen  lions  and  lionesses  left  in 
the  whole  Gir  forest.  These  aro  strictly  preserved. 

Tho  Panther,  Felis  par d us,  in  former  times  was  exceedingly 
abondaut.  It  is  still  found  in  some  of  the  hills,  but  it  has 
almost  disappeared  from  the  plains.  It  is  exceedingly  daring  as 
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1 I.ioti*  sometime*  cause  much  damage  to  the  herd*  of  buffaloes  that  are  taken 
into  the  Gir  forest  to  graze.  Owing  to  the  great  heat  the  cattle  ore  generally  allowed 
to  wallow  in  the  mud  and  lie  under  tree*  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  at 
night  they  arc  driven  oat  to  graze.  Asa  rule  they  keep  together,  and  then  the 
bon  dart*.*  not  disturb  them.  But  should  a sick  animal  chance  to  log  behind  or 
wander  from  the  rest,  the  lion,  if  there  is  oue  near,  is  sure  to  kill  him  however  big 
and  powerful  he  may  be.  Captain  Trotter. 

* Two  litters  of  bon  cubs  were  born  in  JunAgad  in  1881.  In  the  first  wore  four 
cnltft.  three  females  and  oue  mole  ; in  the  second  there  were  three  cubs,  two  females 
and  one  male. 
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well  as  most  clever  and  canning  ; more  people  are  killed  and  wound- 
ed by  panthers  than  by  either  lions  or  tigers.  Some  say  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  small  or  dog-panther  kutta  dipdo , and  the  large 
or  si  dipdo.  After  long  experience.  Colonel  Watson  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  one  kind,  and  that  the  difference 
in  size  is  owing  to  age  and  condition.  The  female  panther  measures, 
as  she  lies,  from  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  to  six  feet  teu  inches, 
and  the  average  length  is  from  six  feet  to  six  feet  four  inches.  The 
male  measures  from  about  six  feet  ten  inches  to  seven  feet  six  inches, 
and  averages  from  seven  feet  to  seven  feet  three  inches.  The  panther, 
like  the  lion,  kills  only  once  in  three  or  four  days,  but  some  are 
bold  enough  to  kill  almost  every  other  day.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  donkey  and  the  goat,  but  will  kill  the  cow,  the 
horse,  and  even  the  cameL  The  panther  is  perhaps  the  most 
daring  of  Indian  wild  animals,  and  when  wounded  is  most  dangerous. 
He  will  often  charge,  when  un wounded,  and  will  face  an  elephant 
without  the  least  hesitation.  The  panther  has  not  the  lion’s  horror 
of  being  disturbed  or  his  love  of  solitude.  He  will  live  in  sugarcane 
and  other  green  crops  and  lie  close  to  villages.  He  is  not  easily 
disturbed  by  man  and  is  most  daring  and  fearless  in  seizing  his  prey. 
In  K£thiilw6r  ho  is  usually  called  dipdo  or  the  spotted  one,  and 
iimbarva  in  Gujarat.  Panthers,  as  a rule,  live  in  fixed  places  and 
do  not  wander  so  much  as  lions. 

The  Hunting  Leopard,  chitdh,  Felis  jubata,  is  sometimes  found, 
but  there  are  probably  not  twenty  of  them  in  the  whole  of  Kathiawar. 
It  is  of  very  wandering  habits,  though  it  sometimes  takes  up  its 
quarters  in  a selected  spot.  Ohitdhs  usually  hunt  two  or  three 
together,  and  will  stay  in  one  place  from  two  or  three  days  to  three 
weeks,  according  to  the  abundance  of  deer.  A solitary  chitdh 
sometimes  stays  for  months  in  one  place,  but  when  three  or  more 
hunt  together  they  are  pretty  constantly  on  the  move.  They  never 
dwell  in  thick  forest  but  in  grassy  plains.  They  are  wonderfully 
agile  and  have  great  speed  for  fifty  to  three  hundred  yards,  but  are 
far  less  powerful  than  panther.  Their  claws  are  not  retractile,  the 
tail  is  particularly  long  and  stout. 

The  Hymna,  jarakh , nyoena  striata,  is  common,  and,  in  the  cold 
weather  when  his  coat  is  in  good  order,  is  rather  handsome.  He  has 
jaws  of  great  power  aud  will  drive  off  a small  panther.  His  Bcent  is 
keen  and  he  is  an  unrivalled  scavenger.  He  sets  out  on  his  nightly 
rambles  just  after  sunset  and  returns  to  his  den  or  lair  at  dawn.  He 
lives  on  bones  and  dead  animals.  He  will  not  seek  sheep  or  goats, 
nor  will  he  face  the  shepherd,  but  he  will  attack  a lame  or  sick  sheep 
or  a solitary  goat  or  kid,  if  ho  comes  across  one  in  a lonely  place. 
The  male  is  much  larger  and  toller  than  the  female. 

The  Wolf,  nart  Canis  pallipes,  is  very  bold.  When  pinched  with 
hunger  ho  will  attack  a flock  in  broad  day  even  in  presence  of  the 
shepherd.  Wolves  frequent  large  grassy  plains,  and,  though  they 
usually  live  in  pairs,  three  or  four  or  more  sometimes  hunt  together. 
They  hunt  with  great  skill  and  perseverance;  prey*  pursued  by 
three  or  four  wolveB,  rarely  escapes.  The  male  is  of  much  greater 
size  and  height  than  the  female. 
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The  Jackal,  ahial,  Canis  aureus,  ia  much  smaller  than  the  wolf,  but 
makes  up  in  cunning  for  what  he  lacks  in  size  and  strength.  Ho 
is  a universal  scavenger  and  is  common  everywhere.  The  jackal  is 
very  fond  of  sweets,  and  docs  much  mischief  in  sugarcane  fields  by 
gnawing  the  cane. 

The  Fox,  lokdi,  Vulpesbengalensis,  is  a small  pretty  creature  about 
the  size  of  a hare,  and  has  a long  black-tipped  tail.  They  aro 
common  in  atony  ridges  where  they  live  in  holes  or  burrows. 
They  gives  good  sport  when  coursed  with  grey -hounds,  from  their 
speed  and  skill  in  doubling. 

The  Lynx,  sidhgosh,  Felis  caracal,  though  rare,  is  found  both  in 
Okha  and  in  the  Bdrdri  district  under  Navanngar  and  sometimes 
in  Jhaldvod.  When  tamed  for  the  chase  it  is  chiefly  used  for  hare 

banting. 

The  Indian  Badger,  called  ghorkhodia  or  the  corpse  digger 
Mellivara  indica,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Gir  and  Barda  country, 
but  from  its  nocturnal  habits,  is  rarely  seen.  The  only  variety 
that  has  been  seen  by  Colonel  Watson  was  black  underneath  and 
grey  above,  not  more  than  three  feet  long  but  powerfully  built,  with 
long  claws,  and  a broad  square  head  armed  with  stout  teeth.  The 
natives  declare  that  when  about  to  attack,  it  rears  like  a bear,  and 
that  it  digs  up  and  devours  corpses.  It  is  said  generally  to  attack 
women.  Tho  hunters  of  the  Gir  tell  stories  of  a large  badger  which 
is  very  fierce  and  dangerous.  But  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  the  common  stones  abont  the  strength  of  the  badger  aro 
exaggerated. 

The  Ant-eater,  sdndho,  Man  is  crassicaudata,  is  a carions  animal 
about  three  feet  long,  with  a bulky  body  and  strong  thick  tail,  covered 
with  a thick  armour  of  scales  each  of  which  is  from  two  to  three 
inches  long.  It  has  a very  small  head  and  a long  tongue.  It  digs 
a round  hole  in  white -ant  nests  and  devours  the  inmates.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  these  holes,  the  ant-eater  cannot  be  rare,  but  it 
is  seldom  seen. 

There  are  several  beautiful  Wild  Cats,  Felis  chaus,  some  of  which 
nearly  approach  the  lynx  in  shape,  size,  and  colour,  and  b’ke  the  lynx 
have  black  tufts  on  the  tips  of  their  red  ears.  The  tail  is  remarkably 
short  and  marked  with  black  rings,  and  the  hind  legs  are  stripod 
externally  and  the  fore  logs  internally.  One  kind,  probably  Felis 
chaus,  stands  high  and  ia  a big  powerful  animal.  Another  variety 
has  a handsome  red  or  chestnut  collar  round  tho  chest  and  neck, 
probably  Felis  torquata.  The  Genet,  Genetta  vulgaris,  is  uncommon 
and  rarely  seen,  as  it  usually  lives  in  trees  or  the  roofs  of  houses. 

House  Rats  and  Field  Rats  abound.  Field  rats  of  the  fawn-coloured 
black-tailed  species  sometimes  appear  iu  vast  numbers  and  cause 
great  loss.  The  year  1814-15  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Rat  Year, 
Undario  Sal,  from  the  famine  caused  by  their  ravages.  In 
1840,  also,  rats  did  great  injury.  They  suddenly  appear  about 
harvest  time  (October -November)  in  dense  masses,  past  counting, 
as  if  they  sprung  from  the  earth.  Nothing  can  stop  them  : fires, 
ditches,  and  water  have  been  tried  in  vain.  They  move  along  a 
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mighty  host,  eating  all  that  comes  in  their  way  and  then  suddenly 
vanish  as  if  by  magic,  and  for  years  not  one  is  seen. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  Mungoose,  nolio,  Herpes  tes  gTiseas, 
one  with  a white  tip  to  its  tail  and  the  other  with  a black  tip.  ’They 
are  very  useful  in  killing  snakes  and  other  vermin,  but  are  great 
enemies  to  poultry. 

Wild  Pig, 

Wild  Pig,  bhund,  Sus  indicus,  abound  in  the  Gir  forest  and  hilly 
country,  but  many  are  destroyed  by  the  Robs  and  others  for  food, 
and  their  numbers  are  diminishing  rapidly.  They  are  rarely  found 
in  the  plains. 

Monkey, 

The  Wild  Monkey,  vandra , Presbytis  entellus,  though  nothing 
like  so  common  as  in  Gujardt,  is  tolerably  numerous  in  the  Girndr 
range,  especially  near  the  Bhavndth  temple,  where  the  ascetics  and 
pilgrims  feed  them.  They  are  also  fairly  numerous  in  the  Gir 
rorest,  and  occur  in  small  numbers  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  coast-belt  south-east  of  Porbandar.  There  are  a good  many  in 
Somnath  Pdtau.  They  are  a favourite  prey  of  the  panther,  who  gene- 
rally catches  them  by  lying  in  ambush  near  water. 

Porcupine, 

The  Porcupine,  shedhdi,  Hystrix  lencura,  is  exceedingly  common 
throughout  tne  province,  especially  in  hilly  country  and  along  the 
seashore  where  they  find  shelter  in  the  rocks.  They  come  out  at 
night,  and  seek  their  food  in  fields  and  gardens.  Porcupines  are 
very  fond  of  melons  and  work  much  havoc  in  melon  beds.  The  flesh 
of  the  porcupine  is  said  to  be  good  and  in  flavour  to  be  not  unlike  • 
pork. 

Hedge  Hog . 

The  Hedge  Hog,  jangli  chuva,  Einaceus  collaries,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  though  it  is  not  often  seen  owing  to  its  nocturnal  habits. 
It  lives  on  insects  and  is  harmless. 

Sdinlmr. 

The  Sdmbar , Rusa  aristotelis,  is  found  only  in  the  Gir  forest, 
Girndr,  and  the  Barda  hills.  Occasionally  a fine  pair  of  horns  may 
be  obtained  in  the  Gir,  but,  as  a rule,  the  horns  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Gujardt  sdmbar . 

Spotted  Deer, 

The  Spotted  Deer,  chxtal  or  patthu,  Axis  raaculatus,  is  found  only 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Gir  forest,  but  within  those  limits  it  is  fairly 
abundant.  As  a rule,  Gir  chital , both  in  size  and  in  length  of  horn, 
are  finer  than  those  found  in  Gujardt. 

Blue  Bull, 

The  Blue  Bull,  nilgai  or  roz,  Portax  pictu9,  used  formerly  to  abound 
all  over  the  province.  It  is  now  found  only  in  Kdthiawdr  proper  and 
in  the  Gir  forest,  having  been  driven  out  of  the  other  parts  by  the 
increased  growth  of  cotton.  A few  wander  here  and  there  in  other 
places,  but  they  no  longer  abound  as  they  used  to.  Excellent  shields 
are  made  of  the  thick  skin  of  the  chest  and  neck. 

Antelope. 

The  Antelope,  failiydr,  Antelope  bezoartica,  was  formerly  found 
everywhere  in  large  herds,  but  of  late  their  numbers  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  They  were  and  are  famous  for  their  length  of  horn,  some 
of  which  are  as  much  as  twenty-seven  inches  in  length.  White 
antelopes,  both  bucks  and  does,  are  occasionally  seen  and  a few  have 
been  shot. 

Fovr-hened  Deer . Small  Deer  with  four  horns,  Tetraceros  quadrieomis,  as  well  as 
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another  variety,  Cervulus  aureus,  with  two  horns  like  those  of  a doe 
are  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  Gir  forest.  They  are  rarely 
shot.  Both  kinds  aro  indiscriminately  called  guntra . 

The  Indian  Gazelle,  chhinkdrah , Gazella  bennetii,  like  the  antelope, 
formerly  abounded,  but  is  now  comparatively  rare.  The  horns  of  the 
back  reach  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  those  of  the  doe  are 
very  graceful  when  polished.  It  gets  its  name  from  its  habit  of 
(snorting  or  sneezing  called  in  Gujarati  ehhink  Its  small  restless 
black  tail  gives  it  the  name  kdlpunchh  or  black  tail.  Chhinkdrah 
venison  is  dry  and  inferior  in  flavour  to  antelope  venison. 

The  Wild  Ass,  khar  gadh9  Equus  onager,  stands  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  hands  at  the  withers.  The  colour  is  a pale  roan 
taming  to  white  on  the  belly,  breast,  and  inside  of  the  limbs. 
The  muzzle  also  is  white.  A chocolate  stripe  runs  along  the  back, 
which  becomes  very  broad  over  the  croup  and  again  gets  markedly 
narrower  towards  the  tail.  There  is  also  a stripe  on  the  shoulder 
and  the  legs  are  barred.  It  is  tolerably  plentiful  in  the  Lesser  Ran 
and  a herd  of  ten  or  twelve  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  hot  and  cold 
weather  it  lives  during  the  day  in  the  Ran,  feeding  on  the  coarse 
grasses  and  plants  which  aro  found  sparingly  here  and  there.  At 
night  it  comes  inland  to  feed  and  returns  early  in  the  morning. 
During  the  rains  the  asses  retire  to  the  islands  in  the  Ran  where 
they  breed,  and  whore  they  feed  on  the  grass  which  springs  at 
that  season.  In  the  cold  and  hot  weather  they  return  to  their 
haunts  on  the  shores  of  the  Ran.  Wild  asses  may  always  bo  seen  at 
Tikar,  Khod,  and  the  neighbourhood.  When  captured  young  they 
become  very  tame.  It  seems  probable  that  in  former  times  mares 
were  put  to  the  ho -asses,  and  that  this  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of  the 

K usage  in  the  story  of  Sindbad,  which  tells  of  the  grooms  of  king 
hrai  (Mahdraj)  and  the  mares  tethered  for  the  horse  which  came 
out  of  the  sea.  The  dun  colour  and  tho  marking  of  the  truo 
Kathiawar  horse,  the  bay  and  other  shades  being  due  to  the  Arab  cross, 
closely  correspond  with  the  colour  and  marking  of  the  wild  ass  of  tho 
Ran.  A KAthi  horse  with  two  stripes  on  the  withers,  and  a chocolato 
list  like  the  wild  ass's,  broader  on  the  croup  and  narrower  near  tho 
tail,  and  with  barred  legs,  won  the  prize  for  three-year  olds  at 
Colonel  Keatinge’s  horse-show  at  R&jkot  in  1864.  The  wild  ass  is 
very  swift  and  untiring,  only  very  good  horses  can  get  near  them. 

Snakes  are  fairly  plentiful  throughout  the  province.  The  chief 
kinds  are  the  Indian  Python,  ajgar,  Python  molurus ; tho  cobra,  nag , 
Najatripadi&ns;  the  phur»at  Echiscarinata;  the  Whip-snake,  Passerita 
mycterizans ; the  dhdinan,  Ptyas  mucosus;  and  tho  andhi  or  as  it  is 
commonly  called  the  two-headed  snake,  Eryx  jonii. 

Tho  Land  Tortoise  is  common,  and  all  rivers  abound  in  fresh 
water  Turtle.  These  turtles  are  universal  scavengers  and  are  the 
tyrants  of  tho  rivers,  in  which  they  grow  to  a large  size.  In  the 
nver  Machu  near  MAlia,  a wounded  alligator  has  been  scon  surround- 
ed by  these  creatures,  which  tore  out  his  entrails  while  he  was  still 
alive,  enlarging  tho  original  bullet  wounds  with  their  horny  beaks. 
In  his  dying  agony  the  alligator  managed  to  reach  the  shore,  where 
» US-14 
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he  wns  found  dead  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water  and  surrounded 
by  turtles.  On  auother  occasion,  in  the  Sh&trunji  river  near  Talajs, 
an  alligator  was  shot  dead  through  the  head  and  sunk.  Two  or  three 
days  after  his  dead  body  was  found  surrounded  by  turtles. 

Tho  chief  Game  Birds  are  the  Peacock  Pavo  erisf  atus,  Bustard 
Eupodotis  ed  ward  si,  Grey  Partridge  Artigarnis  pondicerinna,  Painted 
Partridge  Linus  pictus,  Painted  Sand  Grouse  Ptorocles  exrustu*, 
Coramou  Sand  Grouse  Ptorocles  fosciatus,  Common  Snipe  Gallinago 
gallinaria,  Jack  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinula,  Painted  Suipe  Rhynchoca 
bengalensis,  the  Wild  Grey  Goose  A user  cinereus,  and  a darker 
kind,  as  well  as  the  nukta  or  Spurwinged  Goose  Sarkidioroio 
melanonotus,  and  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Duck  and  Quail.  The 
Green  Pigeon  Crocopus  chlorigaster,  Hornbill,  and  other  birds  aro 
found  in  the  Gir  forest,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
species. 

In  the  gulf  of  Catch  fish  are  chiefly  caught  in  stone 
enclosures  built  on  the  muddy  or  sandy  shore.  After  the  tide 
has  ebbed  the  fish  are  left  stranded,  or  in  small  pools  within 
the  enclosures,  where  they  aro  easily  taken  by  hand  nets.  Larger 
fish  are  caught  in  bush  or  thorn  enclosures  made  further  out, 
not  far  above  low- water  mark.  These  enclosures  are  principally 
made  of  bdval  branches  staked  firmly  in  the  sand  and  secured 
by  stones.  Iu  these  thorn  enclosures  very  large  saw-fish  and 
sting-ray,  and  occasionally  a dugong  Halicor  indieus,  are  caught 
Sharks  of  all  kinds  are  common.  Poinphlet  are  caught  in  the  thorn 
enclosures,  but  rarely  enter  the  stone  ones.  Smaller  fish,  such  as  the 
roua  and  blioi,  are  caught  in  tho  stone  enclosures.  Auother  very 
valuable  fish  is  the  gol  machhi  from  which  isinglass  is  made.  It 
is  caught  principally  from  boats,  but  is  also  found  in  tho  thorn 
enclosures.  The  local  names  of  tho  chief  fish  caught  in  the  stone 
enclosures  are  seri,  bdria , gordia,  kaku,  kachki , aarcar,  and  kfu  tar, 
and,  in  the  thorn  enclosures,  aurmni , girial,  kurli,  gol,  kolmi,  mtm, 
chichan,  aamra , hovati , chhuri , malar , prdnjri , jhanjhani , dai,  and 
dantio.  Oysters,  both  pearl  and  common  oysters,  are  found  in  large 
quantities. 

Of  these  fish  the  following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice  : 

Kdthidwdr  Fidtet, 


No. 

Enouhii  Nam*. 

Local  Sam*. 

Sctcrnnc  Nans. 

1 

Torpedo  

,..|  Jhitnjhnni  

I Haiti  nullat*. 

2 

Skate  

...  twni  

..  KaU  chagrin**. 

9 

SttWflih  

...  Chhuri*  

...  PrUtt*  ci ml ii s. 

4 

A ipeciee  of  Slturold 

...  Ool 

6 

Dugong  ...  

...  Jf.iMr  

...  Halicor  indicut. 

0 

Walrus  * 

...  /Ydivm’  ...  ... 

Tnutieobui  ro«uianii. 

• Thl«  la  conjecture.  It  U probabv  tome  lancer  variety  of  dug 
m bring  larger  then  (be  dagoug  and  u being  like  a hone. 


ng.  but  the  (Uhcnnen  describe  it 


The  pompblet  and  sole,  and  a species  of  whitebait  called  bank  or 
kur,  as  well  as  the  blioi  and  kougn,  are  delicious  eating.  Several 
kinds  of  sharks  or  magraa  are  also  caught.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  fishes  is  the  gol , a speces  of  siluroid.  The  swiui-bladder 
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d and  largely  exported  for  the  manufacture  of  isinglass, 
ladder  being  worth  3d.  (2  a*.).  Oil  is  made  from  the  dugong, 
, saw- fish,  and  skate,  and  is  sold  at  abont  six  quarts  for 
-e.  1).  The  fishermen  are  much  afraid  of  the  torpedo  and 
no  ose  of  it.  Shields  are  made  of  walrus  skin,  and  the 
nen  make  shoes  of  the  skins  of  the  skate  and  saw-fish  which 
ear  when  fishing  on  the  oyster-covered  rocks.  The  shark  fins 
it  and  dried,  and  sold  to  Navdnagar  traders  at  the  rate 
>ut  four  pounds  for  2s.  (Re.  1).  The  fishermen  dry  three 
of  fish,  prawn,  the  whitebait  or  kurt  and  tho  kolmi  another 
fish.  None  of  these  are  suited,  and  the  prawn  is  boiled 
it  is  dried.  Other  fish  are  salted  and  sold  by  the  fishermen 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  Traders  of  different  parts 
em  ready-salted  on  the  spot  at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds  for 
. 1).  The  Ran  fishes  are  of  inferior  quality  and  are  sold  either 
spot  or  close  by.  They  have  an  earthy  flavour  and  are 
* than  the  gulf  fishes.  The  principal  kinds  are  bhingdru , kdthia, 
urakho,  jarko , popri , sonia , paid,  seti , khumla , chori,  and 
a.  On  tho  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean,  especially  at  Porbandar, 
ol,  and  Veraval,  the  fishermen  are  very  skilful  in  catching 
nets  from  boats.  The  state  levies  a cess  of  one  or  more 
every  boat-load.  Poinphlet,  sole,  bhoi,  pdlva  or  pdla,  and 
*e  the  prevailing  kinds,  but  numerous  other  species  abound, 
cold  weather  large  numbers  of  fishing  boats  come  from  the 
b coast.  Daman,  and  Bassein,  and  catch  fish  on  the  south 
etween  Velan  and  Jdfarabad.  They  dry  the  fish  on  tho 
employing  a large  amount  of  local  labour.  They  stay  for  throe 
months,  and  then  leave  taking  the  fish  with  them.  The 
kd  chief  levies  a trifling  due  from  these  foreign  fishermen, 
gulf  of  Cambay,  little  attention  is  given  to  the  fisheries, 
excellent  fish  are  found  all  along  the  coast,  especially  the 
which  is  common  from  Bhdvnagar  to  H&thab.  Fish  are  used 
nure  in  the  cocoanut  plantation  at  Mahnva,  and  in  mango 
s along  the  coast. 

fresh  water  fish  are  inferior  in  flavour.  The  marel  is  by 
onsidered  good,  but  most  of  them  have  an  earthy  taste, 
urtles  are  caught  all  round  the  coast,  but  no  use  is  made  of 
Us  and  the  fishormen  usually  boil  thorn  down  to  make  oil. 


Chapter  II. 
Production. 
FUh. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

POPULATION1. 

The  earliest  date  for  which  population  figures  are  available  is  1842. 
In  that  year  the  population  of  the  whole  peninsula  under  the  I 
Political  Agency  was  estimated  at  1,4-75,700.  The  1872  census  I 
showed  an  increase  from  1,475,700  to  2,318,642  or  57*12  per  cent.2  I 
The  1881  census  showed  an  increase  of  1*08  per  cent,  the  total  I 
population  of  the  province  amounting  to  2,343,899  or  113  to  the 
square  mile. 

Of  2,343,899,  the  total  population  of  the  province,  Hindus 
numbered  2,038,799  (males  1,060,857,  females  977,942)  or  86*98 
per  cent ; MusalmtiDs  303,537  (males  150,973,  females  146,564)  or 
12*95  percent;  Christians  605  (males  457,  females  148);  Parsis 
489  (males  285,  females  204) ; Jews  145  (males  80,  females  65); 
and  there  were  324  (males  151,  females  173)  Others.  The 
percentage  of  males  (1,218,803)  on  the  total  population  was  51*99 
and  of  females  (1,125,096)  48*00. 

Of  the  total  population,  2,250,727  or  96*02  per  cent  were  born  I 
in  the  province.  Of  the  93,172  who  were  not  born  in  the  province, 
60,629  were  born  in  Gujarat  and  14,679  in  other  parts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Of  the  rest  5749  were  born  in  Bengal  and  the 
Central  Provinces,  4265  in  Rajput&na,  4753  in  the  North-West 
Provinces  Panjaub  and  Oudh,  241  in  Madras,  2583  in  Arabia 
Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan,  78  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  195 
in  Africa. 

Of  the  total  population  942,976  or  40*23  per  cent  were  below 
fifteen  years,  754,181  or  32*17  per  cent  between  fifteen  and  thirty, 
491,165  or  20*95  per  cent  between  thirty  and  fifty,  and  155,577  or 
6*63  per  cent  above  fifty. 

Of  1,218,803,  the  total  male  population,  578,533  or  47*46  per  cent 
were  married,  571,011  or  46*85  per  cent  were  never  married,  and 
69,259  or  5*68  per  cent  were  widowed.  Of  1,125,096,  the  total  female 
population,  573,719  or  50*99  were  married,  385,228  or  34*23  per  cent 
were  never  married,  and  166,149  or  14*76  per  cent  were  widowed. 

Of  1,218,803,  the  total  male  population,  1,052,777  or  86*37percont 
were  illiterate,  131,324  or  10*77  per  cent  were  instructed,  and  34,702 
or  2*82  per  cent  were  under  instruction.  Of  the  1,125,096  females 
1,121,356  or  99*66  per  cent  were  illiterate,  2692  or  0*23  per  cent  wore 
instructed,  and  1048  or  0*09  per  cent  were  under  instruction. 


1 Contributed  by  Colonel  L.  C.  Barton,  Political  Agent,  KAthiAwAr. 

* Two  attempt*  were  made,  in  1807  and  in  1831,  to  estimate  the  population  of  tho 
provinco.  In  1807,  excluding  JAfarabad  OkhAinandal  and  BAbriAvAd,  the  popnlati^n 
waa  estimated  at  1,975,900  souls  and  in  1831,  excluding  OkhAmondal  and  Jdfarabod, 
at  1,759,280  souls,  but  the  results  were  considered  untrustworthy.  Gor.  Sclco. 
XXXVII.  2.  The  large  increase,  nearly  850,000,  found  at  the*  1872  census  shows 
that  tho  1842  returns  were  not  even  approximately  correct. 


■ 
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The  onmber  of  iufinn  persoDs  was  returned  at  9317  or  0*39  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Of  these  645  or  6*92  per  cent  were  of 
unsoond  mind,  1651  or  17’ 72  per  cent  were  deaf  and  mute,  6500  or 
69*76  per  cent  were  blind,  and  521  or  5*59  per  cent  were  lepers. 

Of  the  male  population  52,445  or  4*30  per  cent  were  engaged  in 
state  service,  learned  professions,  literature,  and  art ; 9144  or  0*75 
per  cent  in  domestic  service  ; 43,404  or  3*56  per  cent  in  trade  and 
commerce ; 435,221  or  35*70  per  cent  in  agriculture  ; 176,073  or  14*44 
per  cent  in  crafts  and  industries;  502,516  or 41  *23 per  cent, including 
children,  in  indefinite  and  unproductive  occupations. 

The  following  are  tho  chief  census  details  of  the  four  administrative 
divisions  or  prants.  Sorath,  with  an  area  of  about  5220  squaro  miles 
1205  villages  and  175,534  houses,  has  a population  of  639,780  or 
27  ‘29  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  province ; HAlAr,  with  an 
area  of  about  7060  square  miles  1227  villages  and  194,727  houses, 
has  a population  of  684,327  or  29*19  percent;  GohilvAd,  with  an  area 
of  about  4208  square  miles  993  villages  and  154,632  houses,  has  a 
population  of  580,163  or  24*75  per  cent ; and  JhAlAvAd,  with  an 
area  of  about  4392  square  miles  702  villages  and  140,188  houses, 
has  a population  of  439,629  or  18*75  per  cent.1 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Kdthi&wAr,  and  tho  origin 
of  tho  earlier  tribes  is  lost  in  romance  and  fable.  XAthidwdr  was 
probably  originally  inhabited  by  a few  wild  Kolis  and  Bhils,  over 
whom  the  Ahirs  or  shepherds  gradually  gained  control. 

According  to  the  1881  census  the  Rajput  population  was  129,000 
of  whom  67,600  were  males  and  61,400  fotnales.  The  rock  inscription 
at  the  base  of  the  Girndr  mountain  shows  that  inoro  than  2000 
years  ago  (b.c.  225)  tho  great  Gupta  king  Ashoka  ruled  over 
Suriahtra  as  well  as  over  Central  India.  _____ 

The  Cha  vda  s (382)  were  probably  the  first  of  the  great  Rajput 
clans  to  invade  the  peninsula.  They  came  from  Gujardt,  and 
established  themselves  at  various  places  on  the  coast,  notably  at 
Dvdrka,  Patau,  Somndth  and  Diu.  Though  their  political  power 
has  long  passed  away,  Chdvdds  are  still  found  here  and  there  as 
upper  landholders  or  girajsids. 

After  tho  Chdvdds  came  tho  Chuda'sama'8  (2775),  an  offshoot 
of  tho  Samma  tribe,  which  reigned  at  Nagar  Thatha  in  Sindh.31  This 


Chapter  III. 
Population. 
Census  Details. 
Occupation* 


Distribution* 


Introductory. 


Rajputs. 


Chdvdds. 


ChucLisamds, 


1 The  area  details  are  taken  from  the  return  supplied  by  the  Topographical  Survey. 
The  population  and  village  details  given  above  at  pages  G and  7 are  from  the  1872 
census  ; the  details  in  this  para  are  fron*  the  1881  census. 

3 It  is  doubtful  at  what  exact  period  the  ChudAaauids  entered  the  province,  but  it 
was  probably  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  Their  name  is  commonly  derived 
from  1'huda  Chandrm,  who  is  said  to  have  been  their  chief  when  they  entered  tho 
peninsula.  Their  first  seat  of  government  was  VAmansthali,  the  modem  VanthU, 
and  they  seem  to  have  had  great  ascendancy  in  the  peninsula.  In  Liter  times,  owing 
or  nominally  owing  allegiance  to  the  kings  of  Anhilv&da- Titan  in  GujarAt,  they 
ruled  for  at  least  seven  if  not  eight  centuries  after  the  fall  of  Anhilvdda,  and,  though 
Ahmad  Sh&h  (1440)  humbled  the  Ra  of  JunAgad,  it  was  not  until  tho  time  of 
Mahmud  Regada  (1470)  that  their  rule  was  finally  overthrown.  Even  then,  if  we  arc 
to  believe  DivAn  Ranchodji’s  Farikh-i -Sorath,  their  descendants  lingered  as  tributary 
landlords  holding  an  estate  under  tho  sultAns  of  Gujarit,  until  the  final  conquest  of 
Gojarit  by  Akbar  in  1583.  Colonel  J.  W.  Watson. 
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tribe  established  itself  at  Girndr  in  the  heart  of  the  peninsula,  and 
ruled  Sorath  until,  in  a.d.  1472,  Juudgud  was  taken  by  Mahmud  Shah 
Bogada  of  Ahmadabad  and  the  last  of  the  local  rulers,  Ra  Mandlik, 
surrendered  himself  to  the  conqueror  and  forsook  the  faith  of  his 
fathers.  Sorath  became  Moslem  territory,  and  Ra  Mdndlik,  after 
living  a dishonoured  life  at  Ahmadabad,  was  ou  his  death  raised  to 
the  nmk  of  a saint  under  the  title  of  Khan  Julian.  Though  few 
Chudasamds  are  left,  the  daughters  of  the  clan  are  held  to  be  fit 
brides  even  for  royal  houses©  _ 

The  next  clan  to  invade  the  province  were  the  Jethva'8  who  in 
1881  numbered  1003.  Their  origin  is  obscure,  but  they  probably  came 
from  the  north,  and  first  established  themselves  near  Morvi.  Thence 
they  spread  westward  along  the  coast,  captured  Dvdrka  from  the 
Chavdiis,  and  then,  moving  to  the  south-west,  established  themselves 
in  the  strip  of  laud  between  the  Barda  nills  and  the  sea.  They  never 
passed  far  inland.  Their  first  capital  was  at  Ghumli.  From  Ghumli 
they  moved  to  Chhdya,  and,  in  the  decline  of  Musalm&n  power,  esta- 
blished themselves  at  Porbandar.  This  has  since  been  their  capital, 
and,  though  the  tribe  is  comparatively  small,  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  ruling  races  of  Katkidwar  by  being  united  under  one  head. 
The  Jetkvds,  who,  according  to  the  last  infanticide  returns,  have  a 
population  of  094,  claim  a distinguished  origin.  Makaradhvaj,  the 
founder  of  their  clan,  was,  they  say,  the  sun  of  Hanumdu,  the 
monkey-god,  and  of  a female  alligator,  and,  until  recently,  it  was 
said  and  believed  that  as  a mark  of  their  descent  the  Jetkvds  were 
born  with  tails.  _ ...  i 

The  Solanki  (506)  aud  Vala  (906)  tribes  of  Rajputs  also  claim 
to  belong  to  Katkidwdr.  But  their  claims  rest  on  slight  foundations, 
and  they  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  or  merged  into  newer 
and  more  powerful  tribes.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  claims 
to  sovereignty,  the  Chuddsamds  and  Jethvds  appear  for  several 
centuries  to  have  divided  between  them  all  the  west  of  the 
peuinsula.  They  not  only  carried  on  wars  against  each  other,  but 
wero  subjected  to  frequent  incursions  from  the  fierce  Tdrtdr  hordes 
which  poured  down  from  Central  Asia  and  overran  Hindustan.  In 
a.d.  1024,  the  great  temple  of  Somndth  was  captnred  and  pillaged 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  in  spite  of  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 
Chudasamds,  the  Ckdvdaa,  and  other  Rajputs  who  Hocked  from  near 
and  far  to  defend  their  sacred  shrine. 

fr.  The  Vaja'8  (259)  and  Va'dhels  (236)  who  are  branches  of  the 
great  Rdtkodclan,  entered  the  province  about  the  thirteenth  century 
from  Rujputdna.  The  Vddhels  treacherously  drove  out  the  Chdvdds 
from  Dvdrka  and  Bet,  and  established  themselves  there,  while  the 
Vajds  settled  on  the  south  coast,  their  leader  Vejo  founding 
Vejalkot  on  the  Rdval  river  in  the  south  of  the  Gir.  From  Vojolkot 

* The  landlords  or  ainUid*  of  DRuluTA  are  now  the  principal  representatives  of  this 

(ancient  royal  race.  The  Sarveyib,  RAijAdAs,  RAhs,  and  others  Are  also  probably 
offshoot*.  They  claim  to  be  of  the  Lunar  race  from  which  Krishna  sprang,  and  of 
which  the  BhAti*  of  Jesulmer  and  the  .TAdojAs  are  branches.  (Colonel  Watson).  The 
Thdkors  of  ChorvAd  and  Kesod  also  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  ChadAsam&a. 
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they  conquered  Una,  and  spread  their  rule  east  to  Jhanjhmer  and 
the  Munkri  river.  Later  on,  they  were  much  harassed  by  the 
jfirtirid*  and  sought  tho  protection  of  Bh&vnagar,  wliero  they  are 
now  found  as  small  landholders. 

The  J ha  la's  (17,914)  were  probably  tho  next  to  invado  KfifchiAwur. 
Their  ancestor  Hirpal  belonged,  it  is  said,  to  a Makvana  family  of 
Cutch,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century  moved  to  Gujarat,  and  took 
Bervice  with  Karan  Ghelo,  the  last  Vfighelft  prince  of  Anhilv&la 
Patau.* 1  That  chieftain  probably  gave  Hirp&l  a grant  of  territory 
on  tho  east  of  the  Ran  of  Cutch,  and  he  established  his  residence 
at  P&tdi.  The  next  capital  of  the  clan  was  at  Kuva,  whence  being 
dri\  ren  by  Mahmud  Begada  of  Gujarat,  in  1488  they  established 
themselves  at  Halvad,  and  in  1800  again  moved  the  seat  of 

fovernment  to  Dhrdngadra.2 *  The  common  derivation  of  the  name 
hala  is  fanciful.  HirpaPs  sons  were  in  danger  of  being  trampled 
by  an  elephant,  when  their  mother  snatched  them  up  and  carried 
them  to  a place  of  safety.  From  this  they  were  called  Jhdla  or  caught 
up.  The  tribe  has  maintained  itself  in  east  Kathi&war,  and,  from 
the  parent  stem  of  Dhraugadra,  besides  other  small  estates,  have 

a rung  tho  independent  chiefships  of  V&nk&ner,  Wadhwan,  Limbdi, 
luda.  Lakh  tar,  and  8£cl&. 

m the  heels  of  t h»_*  Jli.'ilns  came  the  Ja'deja's.  This  tribe, 
with  a strength,  by  the  18S1  returns,  of  29,258,  is,  like  the 
(Jhndasamas,  an  oifshoot  of  tho  great  Sarnrna  race  that  ruled  in 
Siudh  and  claimed  descent  from  one  of  the  four  J&davs.8  The 
Sammds  ruled  iu  Siudh  for  many  years,  and  were  probably  driven 
south  by  the  incursions  of  tho  Tartars  from  Central  Asia.  They 
established  their  rule  in  Cutch,  and  thence  penetrated  into 
K atb&wiir.4 * * *  It  is  said  that  about  a.d.  1313,  Bahuiaui  Sarnrna  led 
a band  as  far  as  Ghumli  in  the  Barda  hills,  then  the  capital  of  the 
Jethvfis,  and  destroyed  it,  but  did  not  gain  a permanent  footing  in 
the  country. 

In  1537  Cutch  was  divided  between  two  Jtldeja  chiefs,  JAm 
Hamirji  and  Jdm  RAval.  Raval  treacherously  killed  Hamirji  and 
seated  on  his  dominions.  HamirjPs  son  Khengkr  tied  to  Ahmadabad, 


i HirpAl  Dev  rendered  great  services  to  Karan  Ghelo  the  lost  of  tho  AnhilvAda 
sovereigns  (a.d.  I21K))  and  received  a large  tract  of  country  from  that  ruler. 
Thw  tract  was  called  JhAlAvftd,  and  included  not  only  the  portion  of  SunLslitra 
bo  called  at  the  present  day,  but  most  of  Vi  ram  gam  and  part  of  the  ChuuvAl, 
including  the  towns  of  ViramgAm  and  MAndaL  Ahmad  Shall  of  GujarAt  conquered 
and  annexed  ViramgAm,  and  tho  JhAlis  retired  to  PAtdj,  thence  to  Kuka  or  Kua,  and 
finally  to  Halvad.  Colonel  J.  W.  Watson. 

1 Under  the  Moghals,  the  present  possessions  of  the  chief  of  DlirAngadm  were 
held  by  a Muhammadan  noble  named  Nagor  Ali  KhAn,  and  Halvad  itself  was  named 
Mnhammadnagar.  Colonel  J.  W.  Watson. 

1 The  four  J Ada  vs  escaped  from  the  destruction  of  SomnAth  - PA  tan  on  the  south 

oucaot  of  KAthiAwlr  in  the  fabulous  ages,  aud  took  refuge  with  HinglAj  Mdt>i  in  Sindh. 

One  of  them  whom  she  hid  in  her  mouth,  was  called  J&dcja,  from  jdda  tho  mouth, 

and  ruled  over  Sindh.  Government  Selections,  XXX IX.  207. 

* LAklm  PhulAni  is  supposed  to  havo  completed  the  conquest  of  Cutch  in  a.d.  1320. 

IK  was  succeeded  by  hi*  nephew  Punvoro,  and  on  Punvaro's  death  his  widow  scut  to 

Sindh  fur  Lakh  a the  son  of  JAda,  From  this  time  the  Samxnda  called  themselves 

JAdcjas. 
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and  ingratiating  himself  with  the  reigning  Sultan,  was  allowed 
to  settle  at  Morvi  in  KdthiAwdr,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Rdo.  From  Morvi  Rdo  Khengdr  attacked  his  nncle  Rdvnl, 
and  finally,  in  1548,  drove  him  from  Cutch.  Jam  Rdval  sought 
refuge  in  KAthidwdr,  established  Navdnagar,  and  gradually  spread 
his  power  over  the  whole  of  north-west  KAthidwdr.1  Since  Jdm 
Rdval  established  himself  in  Kathiawar,  Dhrol,  Rajkot,  Gondal, 
Virpur,  and  several  minor  estates  have  sprung  from  the  parent 
stem.  In  addition  to  these,  the  states  of  Morvi  and  MALia  are 
ruled  by  JAdeja  chiefs,  but  they  are  offshoots  from  Cutch  and  not 
from  NavAnagar.  The  Morvi  and  the  Malia  chiefs  are  direct 
descendants  of  Rdo  Ravdji  of  Cutch,  who  was  killed  in  1007  by  his 
younger  brother  Prdgmalji.  RavAji's  son  Kanyoji  established 
himself  in  Morvi,  and  Kdnyoji'sson  Morji  separated  and  became  chief 
of  MA.Ua.  The  JAdeja  tribe  has  thus  acquired  nearly  one-third  of 
KdthiAwdr,  and  NavAnagar,  Gondal  and  Morvi  are  among  the 
richest  and  most  considerable  states  in  the  peninsula. 

In  former  times  the  JadejAs  were  noted  for  the  practice  of 
female  iufanticido.  The  origin  of  this  unnatural  custom  is  enveloped 
in  the  cloud  of  romance  and  fable  which  usually  enshrouds  rites 
handed  down  from  time  immemorial.  The  received  account  is  that 
a Rajput  chief  of  the  Sarama  tribe  had  an  only  daughter  who  was 
very  beautiful  and  accomplished.  Wishing  to  find  her  a suitable 
match,  he  sent  his  family  priest  to  travel  in  search  of  a yonth  who 
should  be  the  girl's  equal,  not  only  in  rank  and  age,  but  in  beauty 
of  person  and  in  mental  accomplishments.  The  Brdhman  travelled 
in  vain  and  returned  unsuccessful,  reporting  to  his  master  that 
such  a paragon  was  not  to  be  found.  Tho  chief  was  in  despair,  for 
among  Rajputs  a grown-up  unmarried  daughter  is  a disgrace.  He 
consulted  the  Brdhman,  and  the  Brahmau  advised  him  to  put  his 
daughter  to  death.  This  advice  the  chief  very  reluctantly  followed, 
and  thenceforward  the  Jadejds  adopted  the  practice  of  female 
infanticide. 

WTiether  or  no  this  story  is  true,  it  is  a fact  that  when  the  British 
Government  first  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Kdthidwdr,  the  practice 
of  infanticide  was  universal  among  the  JAdeja,  Sumra,  and  Jethva 
tribes  of  Rajputs.  Their  only  excuse  for  so  barbarous  a crime  was 
the  plea  of  custom ; and  in  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  population 
custom  was  considered  a sufficient  excuse.  Brdhmans  who  would  not 
destroy  the  most  hurtful  reptile,  and  Jains,  who  cover  their  mouths 
that  they  may  not  injure  the  smallest  insect,  looked  on  with  apathy 
from  generation  to  generation,  never  raising  their  voice  in  behalf 
of  the  helpless  creatures,  who,  year  after  year,  were  sacrificed  at 
tho  shrine  of  superstition  and  pride. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Jddejds,  before  they  were  driven  from 


1 After  tho  Mnghol  conquest  of  Gujarat  the  JAms  became  tributary,  and  NavAnagar 
was  more  than  once  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  Ahniadabad  viceroy.  Iu  the  reign 
of  Aurangzcb  (1658-1707)  Navanagar  was  conquered  by  the  governor  of  Jumkgad  and 
made  an  imperial  district  or  khdUa  earkdr.  It  was  afterwards  restored  to  its  native 
rulers.  Colonel  J.  W.  Watson. 
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Sindh  and  while  struggling  with  Muhammadan  invaders,  were  cut 
off  from  intercourse  with  their  kindred  tribes  in  Rujput&na,  and 
were  thus  debarred  from  marrying  their  daughters.  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  may  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  killing 
their  daughters  rather  than  face  the  shame  of  leaving  them 
unmarried.  When  once  established  in  Cutch  and  Kdthidw&r  the 
necessity  for  so  revolting  a practice  ceased.  But  by  that  time  the 
custom  had  become  universal,  and,  as  the  practice  saved  much 
trouble  and  cost,  the  voice  of  nature  was  stifled,  and  for  hundreds 
of  years  scarcely  a daughter  was  reared  in  the  tribe.1 

This  monstrous  evil  did  not  escape  the  British  authorities  when 
they  began  to  examine  the  condition  of  KAthi&war,  and  Colonel 
Walker  turned  all  the  resources  of  his  vigorous  mind  to  suppress, 
and,  if  possible,  root  out  the  practice.  He  reasoned  with  the  chiefs 
and  people,  he  pointed  out  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  and  quoted 
the  passage  iu  their  sacred  books.  r To  kill  a Brdhman  is  equal  to 
killing  a hundred  cows,  and  to  kill  a woman  is  equal  to  killing  a 
hundred  Br&hmans,  to  kill  a child  is  equal  to  killinga  hundred  women, 
to  kill  a hundred  children  is  an  offence  too  heinous  for  comparison/ 
His  exertions  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  twenty-eight  of  the 
principal  J&deja  chiefs  signed  an  agreement,  in  which  they  promised 
to  renounce  infanticide.  But  the  growth  of  centuries  could  not  be 
at  once  suppressed.  It  took  years  of  trouble  to  root  it  out  and  it 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Willoughby,  when  Poli- 
tical Agent  in  Kathiawar  (1831-1835),  that  infanticide  ceased.  That 
officer  gave  rewards  to  those  Rajputs  who  kept  their  daughters 
alive,  he  punished  with  severity  all  who  were  caught  breaking  the 
law,  and  he  appointed  censors,  who  yearly  visited  all  families  in  the 
trilies  given  to  the  practice,  and  recorded  all  births  and  deaths. 
At  first  the  excess  x>f  boys  over  girls  was  astonishing,  but  year 
after  year  a more  healthy  result  was  obtained,  and  now  the  annual 
returns  show  an  equality  of  births.  Fines  levied  from  those  who  broke 
the  rules  are  credited  to  a fund  called  the  Infanticide  Fund,  and, 
out  of  this,  dowries  are  assigned  to  the  daughters  of  those  who  are 
too  poor  to  betroth  their  children  without  assistance.1 
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4 It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  mode  of  killing  the  unfortunate  children.  There 
were  several  method*.  It  i*  not  difficult  to  kill  a newborn  child.  What  labour  in 
tbore  in  crushing  a fiowur  ? mud  a JAdeja  chief  on  being  asked  what  mean*  were 
employed.  The  crime  was  formerly  so  universal,  that  directly  a female  infant  wo a 
bom  it  wm  killed  by  the  women  of  the  house,  uides*  the  father  had  given  express 
order*  Ik  forehand  that  it  should  lie  spared,  and  such  an  order  was  rarely  given.  The 
father  never  saw  the  infant  himself  ;he  always  pretended  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
whole  affair,  And,  if  any  one  ventured  to  ask  liiui  the  result  of  his  wifo’a  pregnancy, 
the  answer  was  '‘nothing.”  The  event  was  always  passed  over  in  silence,  aud  even 
when  a girl’s  life  was  spared,  there  was  uo  rejoicing.  It  was  rarely  indeed  thAt  a Jfuleja 
H.vjput  spared  his  female  offspring.  Colonel  Walker  could  only  discover  five  cases,  aud 
of  tnc&s  two  only  appear  to  cavc  sprang  from  natural  affection.  In  one  of  these  the 
father  was  a professed  robber,  a barbarian  iu  mauner  and  appearance,  yet  he  must 
have  had  a gentle  and  brave  heart,  for  he  saved  his  daughter  against  the  custom 
and  orders  of  his  tribe. 

J Some  such  means  were  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  importance  attached  by 
a fUJpat  to  his  daughter  making  a good  match.  It  has  always  Ihjcq  an  object  of 
anibtU  iQ  for  the  tribe  to  marry  their  daughters  into  higher  families  than  those  from 
which  they  take  their  wives.  To  gain  this  object  they  have  as  a rule  been  obliged 
to  give  dowries  much  beyond  their  means.  They  are  now  becoming  more  sensible  ; 
*613-15 
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The  Gohils  (7453)  are  the  fourth  great  division  of  the  Raj_ 
which  still  holds  sway  in  K&thi£wdr.  This  tribe  claims  descent  from 
Sh&liv&hau,  a contemporary  of  VikmmAiit,  who  died  fifty-six 
before  tho  Christian  era.  The  tribe  lived  in  M&rwilr  for 
hundred  years,  and,  at  length,  about  a.d.  1290,  were  driven 
by  their  rivals  the  Rdthods.  They  passed  into  Gujar&t  tin  tier 
leader  named  Sejak.  Sejak  married  his  daughter  to  tho  elde__ 
son  of  Ra  Kavjlt,  the  Chudasama  sovereign  of  Sorath,  who  gave 
him  a few  villages  in  the  east  of  his  dominions.  Hero  Sejak 
established  himself,  and  built  a town  which  he  named  after  himself. 
Sejak  left  three  sons  Rdnoji,  S6rangji,  and  Shah&ji.  RAnoji 
the  eldest  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate,  and,  iu  addition, 
received  tho  district  of  Umrala  from  the  Ra  of  JunAgad.  Kauoji 
is  tho  direct  ancestor  of  tho  house  of  Bh4vnagar,  S&rangji  of 
Ldthi,  and  Shahftji  of  P&litAna.  Rrinoji's  son  Mokhraji  conquered 
tho  island  of  Perira  and  spread  his  power  to  the  south  coast  of 
Kitthidwdr.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Perim  by  the  emperor 
Muhammad  Toghlak  (1325-1351),  but  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Dungarji,  who  was  captured  by  tho  Muhammadans  and  reinstated 
by  them.1  The  younger  son  Semarsingji  fled  to  Gujardt  and 
afterwards  became  Raja  of  Rdjpipla.  Many  small  estates  in 
Gohilvdd  are  offshoots  from  the  parent  stem,  but  in  addition  to  thoao 
mentioned  the  onlv  important  estate  is  Vdla,2  whose  capital  is  the 
ancient  jcity  of  Vallabhipur.8  ^ 

The  Parma'rs  (6977)  do  not  appear  to  have  invaded  Kdthidwdr 
in  force.  According  to  the  Rds  Mdla,  at  some  remote  period  2000 
Sodha  Parmdrs  came  from  Pdrkar  during  a famine,  ana  established 
themselves  near  Sdela.  The  Vdgbela,  who  then  ruled  at  Wadhwdn, 
employed  Mujo  their  head,  to  attack  the  Bhil  chiefs  Aho  and  Phdto 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sdbarmati,  hoping  that  tho  attempt 
would  end  in  disaster.  But  tho  Sodlids  were  successful,  and  the 
Wadhwdn  chief  gave  them  the  four  districts  of  Mali,  Thdn,  Chotila, 
and  Chobdri.  Of  these,  at  present  tho  estate  of  Muli  alone  is  held 
by  Parmdrs. 

In  addition  to  tho  clans  mentioned  above,  members  may  bo 


they  are  curtailing  marriage  expenses,  and  are  agreeing  to  receive  husbands  for 
their  girls  from  those  tribes  from  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  wive*. 

1 The  Muhammadan  conquest  of  Gujarat  and  Katbi&wAr  deprived  the  Gohiia  of 
much  of  the  land  they  had  acquired,  but  at  the  cnllai>se  of  the  Moghal  empire 
they  recovered  their  old  possessions  and  much  besides. 

* It  is  probable  that  the  Vala  tribe  of  Rajputs,  the  head  of  which  is  now  represented 
by  the  f/» nUids  of  DhOnk,  are  remnants  of  the  ChAvda  rulers  of  Vallabhipur. 

1 The  VolAs  claim  to  be  of  the  Sun-born  or  Swryavanshi  branch  of  Kshatris.  Their 
hards  and  local  historians  are  excessively  ignorant,  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  claims  to  thiB  honour,  and  that  they  are  the  original  stock  of  Uie 
famous  Siftodia  house  of  Udepur.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  descemlants  of 
Noshsad  sou  of  Noshirvitn,  who,  os  Muhammadan  historians  notice,  came  to  India. 
Noshzad  was  subsequently  slain  in  battlo  with  an  army  led  by  his  father's  minister, 
but  his  descendants  may  lmve  survived  and  come  south,  and  either  founded  or 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Yallabhi.  If  the  Yd  1.1s  be  descended  from  the  daughter 
of  the  lost  SassAnian  Vazdagard,  who  is  Baid  to  have  come  to  India  after  her  father's 
death,  they  would  still  probably  have  retained  tho  worship  of  the  sun,  if  not  of  fire 
also,  and  being  of  such  exalted  lineage  would  in  all  probability  have  claimed  the  sun 
as  the  origin  of  their  race.  They  claim  to  have  foundod  Vala.  When  expelled 
from  Vala  they  reigned  for  many  yearo  at  Taisia  and  Bbodrur,  and  gave  to  that 
part  of  the  peninsula  the  name  of  VAlAk  (V&l  Kahetra).  Colonel  J.  W.  Watson. 
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found  of  all  the  great  Rajput  tribes  and  sub-tribes,  YAghel&s, 
C-hohins,  Makv&n&i,  Dabhis,  Solaukis,  Rathods,  Bh.ltis,  J&davs, 
Padhutrs,  Moris,  Rehvars,  Ghelots,  and  Narodas.1  The  intertribal 
subdivisions,  which  generally  take  the  name  of  an  individual,  as 
May&nis  from  Maya,  Jeth&nis  from  Jetha,  are  very  numerous  and 
perplexing,  and  in  some  cases  have  been  obscured  by  lapse  of  time. 
No  Rajput  can  marry  a woman  of  the  same  family  stock  or  gotra. 
The  J&d avs  are  all  of  one  stock,  aud  members  of  that  great  house, 
be  they  J£dejds,  Chudasamaa,  or  Bbtitis,  cannot,  or  rather  ought 
not,  to  intermarry.  A Jadeja  should  not  marry  a Chuddsama 
woman,  although  the  tribes  separated  in  proliistoric  times.  Many  of 
the  divisions  of  a tribe  take  their  surname  from  some  distinguished 
ancestor.  Thus  the  descendants  of  Ldkha  are  Lakhanis,  of  Deda 
Deddnis,  and  so  on.  This  adds  another  element  of  confusion  to  a 
subject,  which  is  sufficiently  intricate,  oven  though  the  great  tribal 

Htojfflctfonfl  are  alone  kept  in  view. 

At  present  the  ruling  Rajput  houses  in  Kdtliiawdr  are  the  Jddejaa, 
J holds,  Gobi  Is,  and  JethVds.  The  Jothvas  alone  have  continued  the 
headship  of  the  tribe  in  one  individual,  the  Rdna  qf  Porb^ndar. 
In  the  others,  cadets  of  the  reigning  bouses  have  established 
themselves  as  independent  chiefs.  It  has  always  been  the  custom 
in  Rajput  houses  for  each  son  to  receive  a certain  portion  of  land 
as  his  patrimony.  In  accordance  with  the  rank  and  position  of  the 
chief,  tho  number  of  his  sons,  and  their  relations  with  him,  the 
share  has  varied  from  a district  to  a village.  A favonrite  sou  is 
rewarded  with  a large  estate,  while  a rebellious  or  distasteful  one  comes 
badly  off.  As  these  sons  have  again  to  divide  their  lands  among 
their  sons,  a rapid  breaking  up  of  estates  would  have  taken  place,  if 
tho  law  had  always  been  followed.  But  the  chiefs  were  always  at 
warfare  with  their  neighbours,  and,  in  the  confusion  that  followed 
the  break-up  of  Muhammadan  power  (1707),  and  tho  incursions  of  the 
ManithAs  (1736),  many  of  the  most  enterprising  younger  branches 
enlarged  their  borders,  not  only  at  tho  expense  of  their  feudal  lord 
and  brethren,  but  at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  tribes.  Tho  weak 
and  timid  either  lost  their  lands  or  assigned  most  of  them  to 
some  powerful  neighbour,  keeping  enough  for  subsistence,  and 
putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  chief  to  whom 
they  had  assigned  their  lands.  This  class  were  denominated 
mtt/tf in  contradistinction  to  tho  fnrusju^  who  still  kept  their 
lands  and  the  jurisdiction  Delonging  to  them 

The  male  members  of  the  family  of  a reigning  chief  are 
called  tho  Bhayad  or  brotherhood,  and  the  property  to  which  they 
succeed  is  called  at rd#  or  share.1  Owing  to  the  constant  changes  in 
landed  property,  the  holdiugs  were  most  confused  when  Colonel 
Walker  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Whole 
tracts  were  in  dispute  and  the  only  remedy  was  to  recognize  tho 
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Bhdydd #. 


1 Many  representatives  of  these  ancient  races  have  been  rcducod  to  menial  service. 
Others  are  humble  peasant  proprietors  with  scarcely  land  enough  to  support  their 

*Thu  is  generally  called  kapilmrdt  or  skull  share,  that  is,  the  patrimony  written 
•u  the  forehead  when  the  child  is  born. 
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Cessions  of  each  chief  as  they  stood  at  the  time.  This  principle 
been  adhered  to  ever  since.  No  chief  can  claim  land  held  hy 
another,  on  the  score  that  it  was  in  his  possession  before  the  date  of 
Walker’s  settlement  in  1807,  and  no  one  can  be  dispossessed  of  land 
which  ho  can  show  was  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  that  settlement. 

This  was  the  basis  of  the  famous  arrangement  made  by  Colonel 
Walker  to  supersede  the  practice  of  collecting  the  Maratha  tribute 
by  military  force.  The  chiefs  agreed  to  pay  the  Gaikw&r  ,a  fixed 
yearly  tribute  through  the  British  Government,  and  to  respect  each 
other's  and  their  under-holders*  possessions.  But  this  agreement 
was  not  observed,  and  a few  years  later  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  a direct  supervision  over  the  peninsula.  In  1820  an  officer 
of  Government  styled  a Political  Agent  was  placed  in  Kdtlii&wdr.  In 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  maintain  order,  K&thuiw&r,  for  many  years,  wtu 
one  of  the  most  lawless  countries  in  the  world.  The  chiefs  sought 
every  pretext  of  harassing  aud  oppressing  the  under-landholders,  and 
the  under-holders,  when  they  found  redress  denied  them,  went  into 
outlawry.1  Abandoning  their  villages  and  taking  refuge  with  some 
neighbouring  chief,  they  thence  sallied  forth, and  did  as  much  mischief 
as  they  could  to  the  lands  and  subjects  of  their  oppressor.  They  burnt 
whole  villages,  murdered  and  mutilated  women  and  children,  and 
carried  on  these  barbarities  until  they  forced  their  chief  to  corno  to 
terms,  and  restore  them  the  lands  of  which  they  had  been 
dispossessed,  or  to  which  they  laid  claim.  This  going  into  outlawry, 
or  bahdrvatia  as  it  was  termed,  was  a recognized  institution. 
The  outlaw  and  his  followers  might  be  killed  in  fight,  and  this  was 
a chance  for  which  they  woro  always  ready.  But,  if  he  lived,  ho 
in  the  end  gained  his  purpose.  Whatever  crimes  he  might  commit, 
his  lands  were  never  forfeited  aud  ho  was  always  rogarded  a a a 
hero,  not  as  an  assassin.  The  right  of  asylum  was  claimed  and 
recognized  by  all  landholders  in  the  province,  and  at  lust,  so 
universal  did  the  custom  become  fcbat  a man  W'ould  go  out  for  the 
most  trivial  cause,  a squabble  about  a woman  or  about  ornaments, 
or  a dispute  about  a cow  or  a buffalo.  Between  1850  and  18(54 
thousands  of  these  outlaw's  roamed  over  the  country,  striking 
villages,  and  working  all  sorts  of  mischief.  At  length  it  was 


1 The  right  of  revenging  personal  wrongs  is  maintained  by  all,  and  where  the 
parties  from  their  infancy  imbibe  all  the  prejudices  of  their  caste,  we  may  expect  »fc 
is  often  exerted.  The  right  of  Affording  protection  to  fugitives  and  criminals  is  also 
another  remarkable  feature  in  this  society.  It  is  a principle  of  honour  which  induces 
them  to  afford  protection,  and  that  protection  is  seldom  or  never  violated.  The 
certainty  of  finding  protection  wherever  they  may  take  refuge,  joined  to  the  • 
dishonour  to  their  caite  and  profession  of  submitting  to  any  personal  wrong  or  injury 
without  revenging  it,  are  powerful  incitements  to  the  Kajputs  or  yirasids  to  resort 
to  outlawry’  or  ba/uirvnttu.  This  term  is  derived  from  bahdr  without  and  rrt/  a 
road,  and  implies  that  the  \ « r*ou  acts  improperly.  It  consists  in  making  their 
dependants  quit  their  native  village  which  is  suffered  to  remain  waste,  while  the 
landlord  with  his  brethren  retires  to  some  asylum  whence  he  may  carry  on  his 
revenge  aud  depredations  with  impuuity.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  country. 
And  the  redress  of  grievance  being  a common  cause  with  the  inferior  members  of 
eveiy  family,  ho  has  little  to  fear  from  those  who  are  not  in  the  immediate  interest 
of  his  enemy,  and  he  is,  in  consequence,  enabled  to  commit  very  oxtensivc  mischief, 
until  he  may  be  extirpated  or  his  principal  forced  to  compromise  the  dispute. 
Walker  in  Government  Selection  XXXIX.  96. 
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determined  to  suppress  t hem,  and  forces  were  organized  to  hunt 
them  down.  They  were  called  on  to  surrender,  and  state  their 
grievances,  and  all  states  were  forced  to  refuse  them  shelter.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  felt  that  the  large  landholders  were  much  to 
blame,  and  that  it  was  their  denial  of  justice  and  their  usurpation 
of  land  that  had  driven  a large  proportion  of  the  outlaws  to  a 
course  that  had  become  intolerable.  After  much  discussion  it  was 
resolved,  with  the  consent  of  the  loading  chiefs,  that  a tribunal 
called  the  RAjasthdnik  or  Landlord’s  Court  should  be  established  as 
a final  court  of  appeal  to  which  all  girds  ids  uud  mulgirdsids  should 
resort  iu  the  event  of  their  not  obtaining  justice.  This  court  has 
now  (1882)  boon  in  existence  for  nine  years,  and  has  done  great 
good  ia  permanently  settling  the  rights  of  subordinate  landowners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  contnry,  owing  to  the  confusion 
caused  by  centuries  of  misrule,  the  limits  of  the  various  chiefships 
were  undefiued.  Rival  chiefs  claimed  whole  villages,  nay  whole 
districts,  and  savage  and  bloody  boundary  tights  were  matters  of 
such  common  occurrence  os  to  bo  regarded  with  indifference. 
Districts  aud  single  villages  were  shared  by  two  or  more  chiefs, 
ami  the  distribution  of  the  crops  gave  rise  to  endless  quarrels. 
Up  to  1863  KdthiAwdr  continued  a hot-bed  of  dissension  and  land 
squabbles,  and  the  claimants  were  kept  from  open  war  only  by  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Political  Agent  and  his  assistants.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  new  policy,  all  or  nearly  all  land  claims  have 
been  settled.  Joint  interests  have  been  divided,  tho  limits  of  every 
estate  have  been  fixed,  the  rights  of  landholders  are  respected,  and 
border  frays  are  unknown. 

From  the  above  it  will  bo  gathered  that  a largo  proportion  of 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Kdthidwdr  belong  to  Rajput  tribes,  which 
hare  invaded  the  province  one  after  another,  aud  have  settled 
within  more  or  less  defined  limits.  Tho  number  of  Rajputs  given 
in  the  1881  census  is,  as  has  been  noticed,  129,000  or  about  5* *50  per 
cent  of  the  population.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  tho  strength 
of  the  different  clans.  The  Jddejds  are  the  most  numerous,  then 
the  Jhdlds,  and  after  them  the  Uoliils.  Formerly  Rajputs  wero 
noted  for  their  headlong  bravery,  for  feats  of  strength  and 
endurance ; they  were  bold  riders  and  skilful  swordsmen,  they 
delighted  in  all  manly  and  martial  exercises,  and  they  preferred 
death  to  dishonour.1  With  peace  and  order  many  of  these 
characteristics  have  disappeared.  The  Rajput  no  longer  maintains 
his  position  by  the  strength  of  his  right  baud.  Ho  is  not  liable  to 
be  summoned  to  serve  his  lord  at  a moment's  notice.  He  does  not 
sally  forth  with  his  men  to  fight  a neighbour  on  the  boundary,  or  to 
make  a foray  on  his  enemy's  village.  He  carries  his  sword,  it  is 
true,  but  he  never  draws  it  from  tho  scabbard  in  anger.  Martial 
bearing  is  seldom  affected,  and  manly  exercises,  as  a rule,  are 
avoided.3 


1 The  ytilid*  or  piardian  stones  found  At  the  entrance  of  Almost  every  village  in 
KAthiAwir  attest  the  valour  of  previous  generations. 

* (bring  to  the  extension  of  made  roads  and  tho  introduction  of  carriages,  Rajputs 
of  rank  nowadays  are  seldom  seen  on  horseback. 
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Rajput  Women: 


The  chief  and  bhdydd  are  always  handsomely,  and,  on  great 
occasions,  brilliantly  dressed.  Their  turbans  are  usually  of 
some  bright  colour  enriched  with  cloth  of  gold ; those  of  tbs 
JAdej&s  and  JhAlds,  composed  of  endless  yards  of  cloth,  rise  high 
above  the  head  ending  in  a one-sided  conical  peak.  They  am 
exceedingly  heavy  and  irksome  to  wear.  The  sash  or  kamarbund 
is  also  composed  of  rich  materials  freely  bespangled  with  gold. 
It  is  worn  very  broad  at  the  back,  reaching  almost  to  the  inside  of 
the  knee,  and  is  tied  in  front  in  voluminous  folds.  The  hilt  of  a 
jewelled  dagger  generally  shows  among  the  folds,  and,  besides  tho 
dagger,  some  chiefs  carry  quite  an  armoury  of  small  weapons. 
The  drawers  are  worn  tight  to  the  leg,  the  material  being  generally 
fine  white  calico.  Tho  coat,  on  ordinary  occasions,  is  of  similar 
material,  but,  in  state  ceremonies,  it  is  usual  to  wear  an  overcoat  of 
velvet,  or  silk,  or  brocade,  lavishly  adorned  with  gold  embroidery 
or  rows  of  seed  pearls.  This  is  surmounted  by  a gorgeous  nocklace  of 
diamonds,  emeralds,  or  other  precious  stones ; ear-rings  too  are  worn, 
and  the  hands  of  the  chief  generally  sparkle  with  magnificent  jewels. 
Lower  in  the  social  scale,  upper  landholders  or  girisvis  dress 
more  or  less  richly  according  to  their  means.  Men  past  middle  age 
generally  wear  white  turbans,  and  are  otherwise  plainly  dressed. 
The  younger  men  are  given  to  finery,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
gorgeous  turbans  and  waistcloths,  gilt  * handled  daggers  and 
swords. 

Rajpnt  women  are,  as  a rule,  carefully  hid  in  the  women's 
quarters  or  zenana.  They  love  rich  clothes  and  ornaments,  and 
are  fond  of  displaying  them  among  themselves.  Polygamy  is  allowed 
and  widely  practised.  A chief  of  high  rank  has  seldom  fewer  than 
eight  wives,  who  lead  lives  monotonous  and  dreary  beyond 
conception.  As  the  proverb  has  it,  they  are  married  to  the  state 
and  not  to  the  chief,  and  when  tho  excitement  of  the  wedding  is 
over  they  are  immured  for  life.  Scarcely,  if  at  all,  educated,  they 
have  nothing  to  occupy  their  minds  beyond  the  petty  quarrels,  the 
gossip  and  the  scandal  of  the  women's  apartments.  They  have 
lands,  but  they  are  obliged  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  stewards. 
A favourite  wife  may  bo  consulted  by  tho  chief,  and  at  times  women 
of  intellect  have  exercised  considerable  influence  in  state  affairs.  But 
their  lot  is  generally  miserable.  Those  who  have  children  are  deadly 
rivals,  and  are  looked  on  with  jealousy  by  those  who  have  none. 
None  are  allowed  even  to  prepare  food  for  their  lord,  or  to  eat  with 
him.  Should  they  do  anything  to  displease  him,  they  are  pnnished 
by  being  deprived  of  their  attendants,  and  their  allowance  and 
even  their  food  is  curtailed.  They  have  no  redress  against  petty 
tyranny,  and  must  suffer  in  silence  any  indignity  put  ou  them.  In 
largo  states  the  guards  inside  the  zenana  are  en nucha.  There  is  a 
guard  of  Arabs  at  the  entrance  to  the  apartments,  and  the  rooms 
swarm  with  female  attendants  and  their  children.  These  serving- 
women  are  called  GolisorVadharans,  in  other  words  household  slaves. 
They  are  born  and  brought  up  in  the  zenana,  and  are  married  at 
the  will  of  the  chief  to  the  Khav&s  or  male  slaves.  Their  marriages 
are  very  casual.  Should  tho  chief  dismiss  a KhavAs,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  take  away  his  wife  with  him.  She  and  her  family  romain, 
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and  sho  may  be  banded  over  to  another  Khav&s,  or  may  be  sent 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  chief  as  part  of  her  dowry.  The 


a weak  chief  gain  ranch  power.1  They  amass  wealth,  build  splendid 
bouses,  and  wear  rich  dresses ; but  they  may  be  Btripped  of 
everything  at  their  master's  caprice. 

The  Rajput  tribes  are  generally  well  featured.  The  nose  is 
Straight  or  hooked ; the  eyes  in  youth  are  large  and  lustrous,  the 
mouth  small,  and  the  face  oval.  The  men  wear  whiskers  and 
the  moustache,  which  they  cultivate  with  care,  and  dyo  long  after 
it  has  lost  its  colour.  In  youth  they  are  lithe,  spare,  and  active, 
but  seldom  robust  or  tall.  A life  of  ease  and  indolence  soon  tells  on 
them,  and  they  become  worn-out  and  effete.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  RAjkumdr  College  in  RAjkot  a marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  physique,  intelligence,  and  activity  of  the 
younger  chiefs.  Hitherto  boys  had  been  brought  up  in  the  zenana, 
in  effeminate  ways  and  habits,  and  in  a tainted  moral  and  physical 
atmosphere.  A healthy  school  life,  with  its  regular  habits  and  out- door 
exercises,  has  developed  emulation  in  mind  and  body,  has  made 
those  who  have  come  under  its  influence  self-reliant,  manly,  and 
honest,  and  has  created  thoughts  and  aspirations  hitherto  unknown. 

But  these  influences  are  confinod  to  a small  circle,  and  the  Rajput 
characteristics  are  still,  to  a great  extent,  unchanged.  A Rajput 
lovi'S  ease,  indolence,  and  pleasure.  Ho  loves  to  gossip  with  his 
neighbours  and  his  friends,  sitting  in  his  own  courtyard,  watching 
his  dependants  go  throngh  their  daily  work  in  an  easy  listless 
purposeless  way.  He  loves  to  entertain  strangers,  to  pass  round  the 
pipe  or  the  opium  bowl,  to  examine  his  horses  $r  cattle,  to  fondle  his 
children,  to  go  on  visits  or  pilgrimages,  and  to  idle  away  life. 
Business  ho  hates.  The  smallest  landowner  has  his  agent  or  kdrbhdri, 
a shrewd  V&nia  or  needy  Brahman,  to  whom  he  leaves  all  his  affairs. 
He  does  not  object  to  a law  suit  or  two ; they  add  to  his  dignity, 
but  ho  hates  to  be  troubled  about  them.  His  affairs  are  generally 
involved.  He  is  a kind  and  generous  landlord,  and  does  not  press 
for  his  dues ; on  the  other  hand  he  is  a spendthrift,  and  pays  much 
larger  sums  than  he  can  afford  on  his  children's  marriages  and  other 
social  occasions.  After  his  sons  have  grown  up,  he  is  often  at  feud 
with  them  as  regards  the  division  of  his  property,  and  his  relations 
with  his  wives  are  generally  the  reverse  of  cordial.  He  has  very  little 
morality  as  far  as  love  affairs  go,  nor  is  it  considered  disreputable 
for  him  openly  to  keep  a mistress.  His  religion  consists  in 


1 The  most  notable  instance  is  that  of  Mem  KhavAs  of  Nav&naffar.  This  miui  was 
origmaily  a pataca  slave  at  DhrAneodro,  and  accompanied  a daughter  of  that  house 
on  her  marriage  to  Jim  L&k ha  of  NavAnngar  in  a.d.  17(H).  He  soon  acquired  such 
iTidnono  with  the  Jdm  that  he  become  his  minister,  and  for  many  years  was  absolute 
master  of  HAUr.  He  made  |>cace  and  war,  concluded  treaties,  and  persuaded  his 
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making  daily  obeisance  to  Lis  tutelary  goddess,  or,  in 
of  a tow,  in  making  a pilgrimage  to  Somnath,  bwarka,  or 
or  on  special  occasions  to  the  Narbada,  to  N&sik,  or  to  Benares, 
ta  superstitions,  and  believes  in  spells  and  omens,  and,  above 
he  is  a stickler  for  etiquette  in  all  ceremonies  and  social 
On  the  birth  of  a son,  an  astrologer  is  summoned  to  cast  his 
On  the  sixth  day,  a nurture  of  door,  clarified  batter,  and 
known  as  bip*%,  is  distributed  to  relations  and  friends,  and 
mother  performs  the  ckhatJu-ni-pmj a or  sixth  day_  wor* 
Offerings  are  made  to  the  goddess  of  a pen  and  some  red  powder, 
with  which  the  fate  of  the  infant  is  supposed  to  be  written  in  red 
or  fortunate  characters.  A Brahman  performs  the  adoration  and  recii 
prayers  for  the  mother  to  repeat,  and  is  paid  partly  in  uncooked 
partly  in  cash. 

On  the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  swung  in  a cradle,  his  name  is 
pronounced  by  his  father’s  sister,  and  molasses  and  boiled 
are  distributed  to  relations.  No  ceremonies  take  place  on  the 
of  a daughter. 

When  a girl  is  betrothed,  her  relations  send  the  intended 
groom  a coco&nut  by  a confidential  messenger,  who  delivers 
cocoanut  and  distributes  molasses  to  the  people  in  the  boose.  Girls 
are  married  before  they  come  of  age  and  boys  from  fourteen 
upwards.  When  the  time  for  the  marriage  has  come,  and  the  dowry 
and  other  preliminaries  are  settled,  a deputation  is  Bent  from  the 
bridegroom's  house  to  wait  on  the  bride.  The  deputation  consists 
of  a female  slave,  who  goes  in  a covered  four-wheeled  bollock 
cart,  escorted  by  as  many  mounted  retainers  as  the  bridegroom  can 
muster.  On  their  arrival  at  the  bride’s  village,  they  alight  at  the 
place  appointed  for  them,  and,  when  the  family  priest  announces 
that  the  auspicious  moment  has  come,  the  slave  proceeds  to  the 
bride’s  house,  bearing  in  her  hand  the  bridegroom’s  sword, 
enveloped  in  his  waistcloth.  The  bride  takes  hold  of  one  end  of 
this  cloth  and  follows  the  slave  three  times  round  the  room,  tho 
family  priest,  generally  a Rajgor  Brahman,  sitting  in  the  middle 
muttering  prayers.  The  slave  then  leaves  her  hold  of  the  waistcloth 
which  remains  with  the  bride.  On  the  appointed  day,  they  set 
out  for  the  bridegroom’s  village,  the  bride  and  the  slave  in  the 
chariot,  accompanied  by  relations  and  friends  and  dependant*, 
with  drums  and  fifes.  Near  the  bridegroom’s  village  the  girl 
takes  leave  of  her  friends,  who  depart  amid  a noisy  show  of  grief. 
The  procession  then  goes  on  close  to  the  gates  of  tho  town  or 
village,  and  a message  is  sent  to  the  bridegroom,  who  sallies  forth 
with  all  his  friends  to  moot  tho  bride.  Tho  friends  make  it  a point 
of  honour  to  race  to  where  the  chariot  is  standing.  Tho  first  to 
arrive  receives  a cocoanut  and  a silver  coin,  and  tho  others 
sweetmeats  in  succession.  When  tho  bridegroom  approaches  ho 
calls  to  the  slave  to  give  up  her  place  to  him.  She  reruses,  and  bo 
offers  her  money.  When  she  is  satisfied  she  dismounts,  and  tho 
bridegroom  takes  her  place.  The  covering  of  the  cart  is  thrown 
open,  and  the  pair  drivo  through  tho  town,  side  by  side  in  full  view. 
Arrived  at  tho  house  of  tho  bridegroom’s  father,  they  dismount  and 
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on  ter  a place  built  for  the  occasion  in  front  of  the  house.  Ilere 
the  family  priest  is  in  attendance,  sitting  in  the  centre  with  a pot 
of  incense  by  his  side.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  walk  slowly  round 
him,  and  the  bride’s  brother  or  near  relation  places  in  the  vessel 
the  amount  of  her  dowry.  Part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  consists 
in  knotting  the  end  of  the  bridegroom’s  shouldercloth  or  waistoloth 
t«»  the  bride’s  veil  or  chundadi,  and  these  are  always  loosened  before 
the  goddess.  A feast  concludes  the  ceremony.  Widow  marriage  is 
not  allowed. 

Sometimes  the  bride,  instead  of  bringing  a dowry,  receives  a sum 
of  money  from  her  husband’s  father,  and,  in  cases  where  the  bride 
w of  high  rank,  it  is  customary  for  the  bridegroom,  instead  of  being 
married  by  the  sword  as  described  above,  to  travel  to  her  father’s 
house  and  there  marry  her  and  escort  her  back. 

In  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy  the  ceremony  called  lcholo 
hharov  is  performed.  The  husband  gives  a feast  to  all  his 
relations  and  friends,  and  the  lady’s  parents  make  her  a present  of 
clothes.  She  then  walks  from  one  room  to  another  on  cloth 
Btretched  for  the  purpose. 

A Rajput,  on  the  point  of  death,  is  moved  from  his  cot  to  the 
ground,  which  has  been  fresh  plastered  with  cowdung.  Curds  and 
gold  are  put  in  his  month.  After  death  the  body  is  borne  in  a 
litter  to  the  funeral  pile  and  burnt.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
for  t he  wife  or  wives  of  a Rajput  to  burn  with  him.1  This  custom 
which  was  universal  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  has  now 
been  entirely  suppressed. 

Rajputs  worship  Shiv  and  Vishnu  and  their  tutelary  goddesses. 
The  following  are  the  mdtds  or  mothers  of  the  different  clans.  The 
Jade j 6s  worship  Ashdpari  the  hope-fulfiller,  whose  principal  shrine 
is  in  Cutch.  The  Jhdfds  adore  Shakti*  whoso  shrine  is  at  Halvad, 
The  Go  he  Is  worship  Khodiad  Mdta,  whose  chief  shrine  is  at  Rdjpara 
near  Sihor.  The  goddess  of  the  Jethvd9  is  Vindhvdsni,  whoso 
original  6hrino  is  on  the  Ndgmdta  river  close  to  Navdnagar,  and 
whoso  chief  temple  is  at  Chhdya  near  Porbandar.  The  l’armdrs 
worship  the  goddess  Mandavri  whose  temple  is  at  Muli.  All 
Rajputs  visit  their  Mdta  in  company  with  their  brides  directly  they 
are  married.  Shrines  are  generally  kept  in  every  Rajput  house 
of  consequence,  and  there  are  attendant  Brdhmans  to  perform  the 
daily  service.8 
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1 In  1807  Colonel  Walker  wrote  : The  practice  of  sati%  or  of  a woman  burning 
herself  with  her  husband's  corpse,  is,  as  in  other  parte  of  India,  very  frequent  in  this 
country , and  this  act  is  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a memorial  stone  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription  and  the  figure  of  a woman's  hand  and  arm.  This  custom  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  widows  or  wives  of  any  caste.  InJhAlAvAd  it  is  claimed  chiefly  as  the 
privilege  of  the  lowest  castes,  and  among  the  JAdejAa  this  proof  of  affection  is  claimed 
and  practised  by  the  mistress. 

x Shakti  is  supposed  to  have  aided  HirpAl,  the  founder  of  the  family,  in  acquiring 
the  territory  uow  possessed  by  the  JhAlAs.  Koran  VAghelo  (A.D.  1290)  who  ruled  at 
Ajihilv  Ada*  Pit  tan , promised  him  all  the  villages  whose  gates  he  conld  bind  with 
garlauds  In  one  night.  With  Shakti 's  aid  he  bound  the  gates  of  2300  villages. 

* A figure  of  the  goddosa  Ashipuri  is  sot  in  the  mint  at  NavAnagnr,  but,  although 
she  k«q»  a watchful  eye  on  the 


i the  workmen,  she  cannot  prevent  jKjculation. 
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visits  one  or  more  of  the  more  famous  places  of  pilgrimage  in 
KAthidw&r. 


interesting  races  in  the  peninsula.  Like  many  Rajput  tribes,  they 
entered  Kathiawar  from  Cutck,  but  whence  they  came  is  uncertain.1 
The  cradle  of  their  race  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
came  from  more  remote  regions  than  the  Rajputs,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  wanderers  in  Central  Asia,  aud  were  driven  down  to 
the  delta  of  the  Indus  by  the  tide  of  Muhammadan  invasion.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  fixed  habitation  in  Sindh,  though 


between  Sindh  and  Cutch.  It  is  probable  that  their  only  occupation 
was  that  of  graziers,  for  it  is  said  that  they  first  entered  Kdthi&wur 
about  tho  year  1400  in  company  with  a band  of  Ch&rans  on  the 
occasion  of  a famine.  A party  of  them,  under  the  leadership  of  Umro 
Patkar,  penetrated  to  Dbrink,  then,  as  now,  ruled  by  a Vala 
Rajput.  Umro  had  a beautiful  daughter  named  Umnlb&i  with  whom 
the  Dkdnk  chieftain,  Dhan  Vala,  fell  in  love.  When  Dhan  asked 
her  in  marriage,  Umro  agreed  on  condition  that  they  should  eat 
together.  To  this  Dhan  submitted,  and  hiB  brethren,  considering 
him  degraded,  drove  him  out.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  Kdthis, 
and,  by  Umr&brii,  had  three  sons,  Vdla,  Khum&n,  and  Kh&cbar, 
whose  descendants  bear  their  names  and  are  considered  tho  three 
noble  tribes  of  Kathis.  They  are  called  Shakhayats  while  the 
descendants  of  tho  original  Kathis  are  called  Avartiiis  or 
inferior. 

Dhan  Valo’s  K6this  seem  to  have  returned  to  Cutch,  and 


1 The  KAthis  themselves  date  their  origin  from  the  times  of  tho  MahAbhArat  which 
relates  how  the  PAndava  or  five  royal  brothers  fought  for  their  hereditary  dominion  of 
HastinApur,  which  had  been  usurped  by  their  cousin  Daryodhan  and  his  ninety-mne 
brethren.  The  P&ndavs  had  gambled  with  Duryodkan,  and  lost  their  wager,  and  tha 
penalty  was  that  they  should  remain  in  concealment  for  twelve  years.  After  seven 
years  of  wandering  they  came  to  GujorAt  and  took  refuge  in  the  town  of  VirAt  now 
colled  Dhulka.  Duryodh&n  heard  rumours  of  this,  and  leaving  HastinApur  marched 
upon  VirAt  attended  by  a large  army.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  admittance,  or  even 
to  discover  if  the  PAndavs  were  within  the  walla  In  this  dilemma  his  minister, 
Karan,  suggested  that  they  should  drive  off  the  cattle  of  VirAt  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  calling  forth  all  the  braves  of  the  town  to  the  rescue.  It  was 
however  considered  disgraceful  for  a Rajput  to  stoop  to  cattle-lifting,  so  Karan 
struck  his  staff  on  the  ground  and  produced  a newly  created  man  who  was  called 
K h At  (the  vernacular  for  wood),  and,  who,  in  return  for  his  carrying  off  the  cattle,  was 
to  be  granted  immunity  to  oommit  theft,  especially  of  cattle,  in  all  future  time. 
KhAt  carried  out  the  wishes  of  Koran,  and  his  descendants,  the  KAthis,  give  this 
legend  as  a proof  of  their  right  to  commit  robbery.  In  Forbes'  RAs  Mila  (I.  295), 
it  is  stated  that  the  KAthis  were  vassals  of  the  Sumri  king  of  Sindh  and  lived 
in  PAvnr  land.  Once  on  a time  a female  dancer  ridiculed  the  king  as  she 
performed  before  him,  upon  which  she  was  condemned  to  banishment.  The  KAthi 
chiefs  called  the  actress  to  their  quarters,  and  amused  themselves  by  causing  her 
to  sing  the  song  which  had  offended  the  king.  The  chief  being  informed  of  tliia 
behaviour,  issued  sentence  of  expulsion  against  the  KAthis.  At  that  time  a B4j» 
of  the  VAlo  race  ruled  at  DhAnk  near  I>horAji  in  So  rath.  The  KAthis  flying 
from  Siudh,  took  refuge  in  his  dc  ■minions  and  became  liis  followers.  The  ShAkhAyata 
invariably  marpr  tho  daughter*  of  AvarthiAs,  or  Ahirs,  or  BAbriAs,  and  the  A varUiiJLr, 
including  the  Ahirs  and  BAbriAs,  marry  the  daughters  of  ShAkhAyata, 
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afterwards  the  whole  tribe  quarrelled  with  the  ruler  of  Cutch  and 
murdered  him  for  dishonouring  one  of  their  women.  They  fled 
from  his  successor,  who  pursued  them  to  Thdn,  but  was  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle.  Probably  because  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  be 
allowed  to  go  back  to  Cutch,  the  Kathis  seized  Than  and  Chotila 
from  the  Sodha  Parmdrs.  Than  they  made  their  head -quarters 
and  "built  a temple  to  the  Sun.  TEey  grazed  largo  herds  of  cattle 
in  the  wide  plains  round  Thdu,  and  issued  thence  to  plunder  the 
neighbouring  Rajas.  The  three  sons  of  Vdla,  Khumdn  Khachar 
end  Harsur  Vdla,  settled  at  Chotila,  Mithiali,  and  Jetpur.  For 
many  generations  the  Kdthis  thought  more  of  making  their 
living  by  plunder  than  by  the  acquisition  of  territory.  They 
dcsjnsed  husbandry,  all  they  cared  for  was  a fastness  to  which 
they  could  retreat  when  hard  pressed,  and  in  which  they  could  koep 
their  spoil.  Hence,  though  their  name  was  a terror  to  the  country, 
they  were  not  large  landowners  during  the  first  150  years  of  their 
residence  in  Kathiawar.  Only  when  the  Muhammadan  power 
began  to  show  signs  of  breaking  up,  did  their  earth-hunger  begin. 
Then  they  spread  themselves  through  the  heart  of  the  peninsula, 
taking  Jasdan  and  other  districts  from  the  Jddejds,  and  Alag 
DhAndni  from  the  Jundgad  chief.  They  penetrated  to  Ene 
n e l gh bon rhood  of  Amreli,  and  settled  at  Kundla  and  other  places 
on  the  borders  of  Babriavdd.  The  Sarvaids  ceded  Chital  to  them, 
and  many  other  Rajputs  followed  their  example. 

When  settled,  by  slow  degrees  they  became  more  respectable, 
but  their  reformation  was  gradual  and  partial.  In  1808,  Colonel 
Walker  wrote  : The  Kdthis  are  distinguished  only  for  rapacious 
habits  and  robbery.  To  this  mode  of  life  they  attach  neither  disgraco 
nor  reproach.  On  the  contrary  they  boast  of  their  devastations  and 
rapine,  and,  without  seeking  to  cloak  the  matter,  call  themselves 
plainly  thieves.  Without  property,  and  frequently  without  a fixed 
place  of  residence,  the  Kdthis  despise  and  bravo  the  resentment  of 
states  who  are  much  more  powerful  than  themselves.  They  pursue 
their  licentious  habits  without  restraint.  The  disorder  and  misery 
that  arise  from  this  Btate  of  perpetual  hostility  is  easily  traced 
throughout  this  country. 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  stato  of  things  Colonel  Walker 
describes  the  establishment  of  order  in  the  now  flourishing  district 
of  Jetpur-Cliital,  under  the  sway  of  the  Vdlds.  These  he  designates 
reformed  Kdthis.  They  acquired  Chital  from  the  Sarvaids  about 
a.d.  1785.  Soon  after,  a wealthy  merchant  of  Amreli  annoyed  by 
the  exactions  and  oppression  of  the  officers  of  tho  Jundgad  Nuwdb 
sought  refuge  at  Chital.  He  offered  the  Kdthis  half  of  whatever 
portion  of  his  property  they  could  recover  for  him.  Tho  Kdthis 
made  a raid  on  Amreli,  and  recovered  the  merchant’s  property,  and 
then  resolved  to  put  him  to  death  and  keep  it  all  for  themselves. 
They  were  dissuaded  from  this  by  one  of  their  women,  and  not  only 
gave  the  merchant  back  all  his  goods,  but  refused  to  take  the  share 
which  ho  had  promised  them.  They  had  their  reward,  for  not  only 
did  tho  merchant  settle  at  Chital,  but  others,  attracted  by  the 
report  of  such  generosity,  established  themselves  thore  also.  The 
neighbouring  proprietors  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
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KAthis,  and  in  a.d.  17G0  the  NawAb  of  JunAgad  ceded  to  them  the 
important  districts  of  Mendarda,  Bhilka,  and  Jetpur.  The  Kathif, 
finding  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  gave  up  pluuder  and  soon 
gained  a great  name  for  good  government. 

The  KAthi  chief  of  Jasdan  was  not  long  in  following  the  example 
of  his  brethren  of  Jetpnr-Chital.  About  the  middle  of  tho  last 
century,  Jet  stir  KhAcbar,  the  chief  of  Jasdan,  was  a notorious 
freebooter.  By  his  skill  and  daring  he  had  assumed  the  leadership 
of  his  family,  and  had  led  them  in  many  a foray,  and  established  a 
claim  to  blackmail  in  Limbdi,  Dhondhuka,  and  RAmpur.  He  met  his 
death  during  one  of  his  raids,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Vadsar,  who  managed  to  put  together  a compact  estate  of  thirty* 
two  villages,  and,  ceasing  from  his  predatory  habits,  set  up  as  a 
model  landlord. 

Some  of  the  most  daring  and  troublesome  of  the  KAthis 
established  themselves  in  the  Gir  hills,  and,  sallying  from  their 
fastnesses,  became  the  terror  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  end 
of  the  last  century  the  districts  of  VisAvadar  and  Chhelna  were  in 
the  hands  of  some  VAla  Kathis.  These  districts  covered  a large 
area,  but  were  thick  with  forest  and  almost  devoid  of  inhabitants, 
and,  as  the  KAthi  proprietors  were  unable  to  guard  their  possessions, 
in  1 782  they  wrote  over  one-half  of  the  revenue  to  tho  NawAb, 
reserving  the  other  half  and  a maintenance  to  themselves.  In 
1794  the  NawAb  bestowed  his  share  as  a marriage  gift  on  tho  chief 
of  Bantva.  The  latter  soon  began  to  harry  and  oppress  the  KAthi 
proprietors,  who  fled  into  the  Gir,  and  become  outlaws.  The 
BAutva  chief  subsequently  handed  over  the  half  share  of  the  district 
of  Visavadar  to  one  of  the  Kathis,  VAla  Raning,  who  was  at  feud 
with  the  rightful  owner  VAla  MAtra.  The  latter  was  the  friend 
and  companion  of  tho  rebel  GAikwAr  MalhArrAv,  who  was  betrayed 
by  VAla  Raning.  VAla  MAtra  immediately  laid  waste  VisAviwW, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  friendship  with  tho  GAikwar  authorities  of  Atnreli, 
drove  VAla  Raning  from  DhAri.  He  was  however  reinstated,  and 
VAla  MAtra  died  soon  after  in  outlawry,  leaving  an  infant  sou  named 
HArsur  VAla.  Colonel  Walker  called  upon  VAla  RAning  to  surren- 
der his  hereditary  estate  to  Harsur,  upon  which  RAning  also  became 
an  outlaw,  and  died  leaving  a son  called  Bdva  VAla. 

This  Bava  VAla  became  a renowned  freebooter,  and  his  name  is 
still  celebrated,  in  consequence  of  his  having  in  1820  seized  a Captain 
Grant  of  the  Iudian  Navy  and  kept  him  in  confinement  in  the 
Gir  for  four  months.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  commanded  the 
GAikwAr’s  navy,  and  having  been  summoned  to  Amreli  on  business, 
was  travelling  through  the  Gir,  when  ho  was  caught  by  BAva  V ala. 
He  went  through  great  hardships,  of  which  some  account  is 
given  in  a foot-note.1  Bava  VAla  was  killod  in  1824,  and  the 


1 * I wm  forced,’  writes  Captain  Grant,  • to  remount  my  horse  and  gallop  off  with 
the  gong  who  took  me  into  a large  forest  called  the  Gir,  where  I wan  kept  prisoner  on 
the  top  of  a mountain  for  two  month*  and  tiffceen  days.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  two  nrmod  men  with  drawn  swords  kept  guard  over  me.  I laid  amongst  ths 
rocks,  drenched  with  rain  night  and  day,  with  tho  exception  of  two  nights  when  the 
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whole  of  the  ancestral  possessions  of  the  tribe,  except  a bare 
maintenance  to  the  surviving  members,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Naw&b  of  Jun&gad.  A song  composed  in  honour  of  B£va  V&la  is 
still  sung  by  the  Kathi  women,  a translation  of  which  is  given  below.1 
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gang  forced  me  to  accompany  them,  and  we  stopped  in  a friendly  village.  In  this 
expedition  I was  occasionally  allowed  to  ride,  but  always  surrounded  by  a strong 
bond  that  made  all  attempt  to  escape  impossible.  In  one  village  where  the  people 
favoured  BAva  Vila,  the  women  took  my  part  and  upbraided  him  and  his  men  for  my 
cruel  treatment.  Towards  unfriendly  villages  it  was  the  custom  of  the  band  to  ride 
up  to  the  gates  and  chop  off  the  heads  of  little  boys  at  play,  and  then  go  off  laughing 
and  rejoicing  at  their  cursed  exploits.  When  they  returned  to  the  encampment  after  a 
day  ’s  murdering  forage,  the  young  KAthis  used  to  boast  how  many  men  they  had  killed, 
and  one  day  I heard  the  old  Allows  questioning  them  rather  particularly,  whether 
they  were  sure  they  had  killed  their  victims.  Yes,  they  said,  they  had  seen  their 
spears  through  them,  and  were  certain  they  were  dead.  'Ah,'  remarked  au  old  Kdthi, 

* a human  bemg  is  worse  to  kill  than  any  other  animal  ; never  be  sure  they  are  dead 
till  you  see  the  body  on  one  ride  of  the  road  and  the  head  on  the  other.'  At  times  the 
chief  BAva  Villa,  in  a state  of  stupor  from  opium,  would  oome  and  sit  by  my  side,  and, 
holding  his  dagger  over  me,  ask  me  how  many  stabs  it  would  take  to  kill  me.  1 said 

* I thought  one  would  do',  and  1 hoped  he  would  put  me  out  of  misery,  4 1 suppose  you 
think,’  he  would  answer,  1 that  1 won't  kill  you  ; I have  killed  as  many  human  beings 
a* *  ever  fisherman  killed  fish,  and  I should  think  nothing  of  putting  an  end  to  you. 
But  1 shall  keep  you  a while  yet,  till  1 see  if  your  government  will  give  me  hack  my 
property ; if  so,  I will  let  you  off.’  When  not  plundering,  the  gang  slept  most  of 
the  day.  At  uight  the  halter  of  each  horse  was  tied  to  his  master’s  arm.  Whon  the 
animals  heanl  voices  they  tugged,  and  the  men  were  up  in  on  instant.  Occasionally 
they  would  inform  me  how  many  people  they  had  killed,  and  the  method  they 
pursued  when  rich  travellers  refused  to  pay  the  sum  demanded.  This  was  to  tie  the 
poor  wretches  to  a beam  across  a well  by  their  legB,  with  their  heads  touching  tho 
water,  ami  then  to  saw  away  at  the  rope  until  the  tortured  victims  satisfied  their 
demands ; then  the  KAthis  would  haul  them  up,  get  from  them  a hundi  or  bill  on 
some  agent,  and  keep  them  prisoner  till  this  was  paid.  Sometimes  the  men  told  me 
of  their  master’s  intention  to  murder  me,  which  was  not  pleasant.  He  and  his  men 
had  mm»y  disputes  about  me,  as  hopes  or  fears  of  the  consequences  of  my 
imprisonment  prevailed.  I can  never  forget  one  stormy  night  when  they  were  aU 
sitting  round  a great  fire.  I lay  behind  them.  Lions  and  wild  beasts  roared  around 
u*.  but  did  not  prevent  my  hearing  a debate  upon  the  subject  of  what  should  be  done 
with  me.  The  men  complained  that  they  had  been  two  months  in  the  woods  on  my 
account.  Their  families  were  in  the  villages  very  poorly  off  for  food,  and  that  they 
would  stay  no  longer.  Their  chief  repliea,  * Let  us  kill  him  and  fine  to  some  other 
part  of  the  country.*  To  this  they  objocted  that  the  English  would  send  troops,  and 
tako  their  families  prisoners  and  ill-use  them.  8o  in  the  end  it  was  agreed  to  keep 
me  for  thai  present.  My  release  was  effected  at  last  through  our  Political  Agent, 
CapUin  lUlUutinc,  who  prevailed  on  the  NawAb  of  JnnAgad  to  use  his  influence  to 
get  another  KAthi  who  had  forcibly  taken  BAva  Vila's  district  to  restore  it  to  him  ; 
and  BAva  Vala  thus  having  gained  his  object  let  me  free.  My  sufferings  during 
confinement  were  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  I used  to  pray  in  the  evening  that 
I might  never  see  another  morning.  1 had  my  boots  on  my  feet  for  the  first  month, 
not  Uuug  able  to  get  them  off  from  the  constant  wet  until  1 was  reduced  by  sickness. 
Severe  fever  with  aqrue  and  inflammation  of  liver  came  on  me,  and  with  exposure  to  the 
open  air  drove  me  delirious,  so  that  when  1 was  let  go  1 was  found  wandering  hi  the 
fields  at  night,  covered  with  vermin  from  head  to  root.  The  fever  and  ague  then 
con  tree  to<l  continued  on  me  for  five  years,  and  the  ill  effects  still  remain,  my  head  being 
at  times  greatly  troubled  with  giddmoss,  and  I have  severe  fits  of  ague.  My  memory 
is  much  affected,  but  1 can  never  forget  the  foregoing  incidents,  though  it  is  now 
upwards  of  fifty  years  since  they  occurred.*  Low's  Indian  Navy,  L 281  >283. 

1 Song  in  houour  of  BAva  V Ala  ; 

Oh  ! Biva,  son  of  RAnmg,  incarnate  RAia  and  preserver  of  the  country,  thou 
■iftast  at  VisAvadar,  and  BAva,  BAogyo  is  thy  village.  Thy  skill  ss  a swordsman, 
O lUvi  Vtlo,  has  caused  thy  name  tone  remembereu.  Oh ! son  of  BAning* 

fUvn  Vilo  had  s brother  called  MAtro  They  were  indeed  a noble  pair.  They 
Writ!  with  the  army  of  Phan  Kotila  as  uhiefs  of  the  force.  Oh ! son  of  {lining. 

When  the  troops  of  BAkar  Sidlii  sounded  the  drum,  the  people  of  Ded on  became 
afraid  ; suddenly  BAva,  son  of  KAning,  appeared,  and  the  oidhi  foroe  fled.  Oh!  son 
of  Kiniug. 
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Towards  tlie  close  of  the  last  century,  the  most  warlike  clan  of 
Kathis  in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula  were  the  Khumdos.  This 
tribe  had  appropriated  to  themselves  the  rich  district  of  Kundla, 
and,  for  a long  series  of  years,  carried  on  their  depredations  in 
Bhdvuagar  and  defied  the  power  and  authority  of  its  chief.  At 
length,  dissensions  arose  among  them,  and  they  were  completely 
subdued  by  the  genius  of  Vakhtsingji.  In  1796  they  gave  up  the 
district  of  Kundla  to  him,  reserving  portions  for  their  maintenance. 
In  like  manner,  Vakhtsingji  subdued  the  Khdchar  Kathis  of  Botad 
and  Gadhda.  Under  a settled  government  the  power  of  the  Kdtlns 
has  entirely  succumbed.  Except  the  large  estate  of  Jetpur-Chital, 
and  the  small  compact  estate  of  Jasdan,  there  are  no  Katlii 
possessions  of  any  consequence.  Those  that  are  left  with  a show  of 
independence,  as  Bagasra,  Chotila,  Bdbra,  and  Pali&d,  are  divided 
among  a number  of  shareholders,  and  must  in  course  of  time  be 
broken  into  fragments.1  This  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  law  of 
equal  inheritance  which  they  strictly  observe.  The  Kdthi  proprietors 
themselves  perceive  this,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  before 
long  they  will  adopt  the  system  of  primogeniture  which  prevails 
among  the  Rajputs.  As  a pastoral  roving  tribe,  the  Kathis  were 
always  fond  of  animals.  They  still  have  largo  droves  of  cattle,  and 
pride  themselves  on  their  breed  of  horses. 

The  Kathis  worship  the  sun,  and  use  it  as  a symbol  on  all  their 


BAva  VAlo  ha«l  twelve  horsemen  with  him  ; he  himself  the  swordsman  was  the 
thirteenth  ; may  he  perish  who  killed  this  brave  warrior  Oh  I son  of  RAning. 

The  merchants  cried  that  they  had  lost  their  wealth,  the)'  have  closed  their 
shops  ; when  alive  money  was  scattered  from  thy  garments,  and  now  that  thou  art 
dead,  sec  the  red  powder  flying  in  cart-loads.  Oh ! son  of  RAning. 

Mr.  Grout  ana  Alain  Mia  were  going  to  Amreli ; BAvo  looked  ont  and  said, 

4 certain  scribes  are  coming  along  the  road.’  Oh  ! son  of  RAning. 

He  seised  the  hat-wearer,  he  took  him  to  the  hills,  he  kept  him  imprisoned  for 
four  months  ; tho  news  went  to  England.  Ohl  Bava  VAlo,  preserver  of  tne  country. 
Oh  ! son  of  RAning. 

You  gave  him  food  when  he  asked  for  it,  you  treated  him  with  honour ; Yon  could 
not  find  fans  so  you  gave  him  khdkhar  loaves.  Oh!  son  of  RAning. 

The  NawAb  of  JunAgad  called  BAva  VAlo  to  appear  before  him  ; He  said,  *1 
will  not  trust  thee  except  KesarbAi  be  given  as  a hostage.’  Oh ! son  of  RAning. 

Thy  house  grieves,  thy  mansion  grieves  for  thee,  thy  friends  mourn  for  thee,  thy 
young  mare  laments  thee,  where  art  thou.  Oh  1 Rider.  Oh ! son  of  RAning. 

Thy  bed  laments  thee,  thy  bedstead  grieves  for  thee,  thy  furniture  mourns  for 
thee,  thy  gardens  and  thy  flowers  lament  thee,  tears  flow  from  their  eyes  for  thee. 
Oh!  son  of  RAuing. 

They  hewed  a stone  seat  for  Bdvo  Vila  to  repose  in  | they  painted  it  with 
vermilion  that  the  whole  world  might  make  a pilgrimage  to  it.  Oh ! son  of  RAning. 

A star  came  from  the  north  to  call  the  warrior  RAva  VAlo.  When  they  had 
offered  thee  incense,  thy  body  was  left  by  thy  spirit.  Oh  ! son  of  RAning. 

When  Vithoba  DivAn  at  Baroda  heard  of  thy  death,  he  refused  to  oat;  the 
universe  was  plunged  into  grief  at  thy  death.  Oh  ! son  of  RAning. 

No  priest  or  merchant,  no  hard  or  poet,  has  sung  thy  praises ; but  DhAnAni 
Vedar  has  thus  celebrated  thy  name  for  over.  Oh  J son  of  RAning,  keeper  of  the 
country. 

1 In  1807,  Colonel  Walker,  wrote  : Their  peculiar  mode  of  inheritance  and  tho 
perpetual  subdivision  of  property  are  perhaps  greater  obstacles  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Kdthis,  than  their  licentious  manners.  Tnis  custom  forms  a continual  check 
to  the  accumulation  of  individual  property  and  the  augmentation  of  territorial 
possession  ; it  perpetuates  a great  number  of  small  and  independent  communities, 
which  arc  without  tho  means  of  protection  against  internal  injuries,  and  contain 
tlie  permanent  seed  of  internal  disorder. 
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deeds.  The  symbol  has  much  resemblance  to  a spider,  the  rays 
forming  the  legs.  But  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  underneath 
it  is  always  written:  "The  witness  of  the  holy  sun.”  It  is  said 
that  their  first  temple  was  at  Tkdn,  but  they  do  not  worship  there 
any  longer,  and  both  temple  and  image  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  Parmars  of  Mali,  who  call  the  god  Mandavri.1  The  Kdthis  adore 
the  sun  and  invoke  its  protection  and  aid  in  all  their  undertakings. 
Their  contact  with  Hindus  has  gradually  instilled  into  them  some 
respect  for  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  for  Brdhmans.  They  are 
exceedingly  superstitious,  and  believo  in  omens,  placing  the  greatest 
reliance  on  the  call  of  a partridge  to  the  left.  At  funeral  ceremonies, 
instead  of  feeding  crows  they  feed  plovers  and  have  a strong  friendly 
feeling  towards  them.  The  Kathis  are  exceedingly  hospitable,  and 
are  always  sociable  and  friendly.  They  are  illiterate  and  indolent, 
spending  their  time  in  gossip  and  social  entertainments,  and  rarely 
troubling  their  heads  about  their  affairs.  They  havo  adopted  the 
Ilindu  feeling  about  the  holiness  of  the  cow,  otherwise  they  are  not 
particular  as  to  their  food  or  liquor. 

Their  women  are  proverbially  handsome,  and  bear  a high 
character.  They  are  on  a social  eouality  with  their  husbands,  and 
are  treated  as  companions.  A Kathi  seldom  marries  more  than 
one  wife,  though  they  are  not  limited  in  this  respect.  Widow 
marriage  is  allowed,  but  it  is  seldom  practised,  except  in  the  case 
of  a husband  dying  and  leaving  a younger  brother.  In  such  cases 
the  rule  is  peremptory  that  the  younger  brother  must  marry  his 
brother's  widow. 

The  following  historical  sketch  of  the  Kathis  by  Colonel  J.  W. 
Watson  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  account  usually  received. 
It  is  valuable  as  confirming  the  theory  that  the  tribe  came  from  some 
part  of  Central  Asia. 

There  are  two  more  or  less  plausible  accounts  of  this  famous  tribe, 
which  in  modern  times  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  peninsula 
of  Saur&shtra.  According  to  one  account  the  Kdthis  had  their 
original  seat  in  Kurdistdn  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  they  were  driven 
by  Tigldtb  Pileser  I.  of  Assyria,  who,  according  to  Rawlinson, 
ascended  the  throne  about  B.c.  1130.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
they  are  described  as  Khatti,  and,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Hittites. 
In  the  wars  of  this  monarch,  distinct  mention  is  made  of  the  Comani 
(Khumans).  Rawlinson  mentions  that  at  this  time  the  chief  city 
of  the  Khatti  or  Hittites  was  Carchemish,  an  important  place,  and  ho 
says  that  the  Com&ni  could  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  20,000 
men.  At  this  period  the  Khatti,  or  Hittites,  appear  to  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  fondness  for  horses  and  chariots,  to  have  been 
incapable  of  Bottled  government,  and  to  have  been  fond  of  serving 
as  mercenaries. 

After  the  time  of  Tigldth  Pileser  the  Khatti  appear  to  have 


1 The  Sanakrit  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  deity  is  nearly  illegible,  and 
would  betoken  an  earlier  period  than  that  fixed  for  the  immigration  of  the  KLdthis. 
Goorge  LeGrand  Jacob. 
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joined  Benh&dad  king  of  Damascus  in  warring  with  Shalmaneser 
II.  of  Assyria,  and  to  have  finally  been  subdued  by  him.  Sargoa 
of  Assyria  is  mentioned  by  llawlinson  as  having  warred  in  Kurdistan, 
but  whether  with  any  branch  of  the  K&this  is  not  mentioned.  Bat 
Rawlinson  specially  notices  that  Sargon  in  all  his  wars  largely 
followed  the  custom  of  wholesale  deportation  of  conquered 
nations.  Whether  in  his  time  or  afterwards,  when  the  kingdoms 
of  Media  and  Persia  were  paramount  in  Asia,  the  Kathis  appear 
to  have  gradually  travelled  eastward  until  wo  find  them  opposing 
Alexander  the  Great  at  Sangala,  three  days  march  from  the  river 
Hydraotos.  It  is  notable  that  Arrian,  in  his  Bhort  description  of 
the  Kathis,  describes  them  as  roving  tribes,  not  under  the  authority 
of  any  Indian  sovereign,  and  speaks  of  them  as  associated  with 
other  free  Indians.  That  they  wore  recent  invaders  seems  clear, 
for  Arrian  specially  mentions  that  Porus  and  Abissares,  both  Indian 
kings,  had  united  against  them,  and  had  called  in  the  aid  of  many 
other  Indian  princes  besides,  but  had  been  unable  to  effect  anything 
against  them.  Though  gallant  and  warlike  they  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  and  driven  from  Sang&la,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Poms 
and  the  other  Indian  kings  took  care  that  they  never  returned  to 
their  dominions. 

After  a.d.  1168,  during  the  reign  of  Sh&liv&han  of  Jesalmir, 
according  to  the  Bhati  annals,  the  K&this  were  dwelling  as  far 
south  as  between  the  city  of  Jdior  and  the  Aravali  mountains.1 
Their  own  annals  are  untrustworthy  before  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  because  they  show  traces  of  having  been 
concocted  by  bards  in  comparatively  modern  times.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  they  lived  in  Malwa  for  some  time  and  thence  came 
to  Cutch,  whence  they  entered  the  peninsula  of  Kathiaw&r.  It  is 
however  possible  that  they  came  to  Catch  direct  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jalor. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  date  the  Kdthis  first  entered  the 
peninsula.  Ou  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  VAlds  wore 
established  before  the  arrival  of  the  Kh&chars,  and  that  the  B£bri&» 
were  probably  earlier  than  the  ViUds.  The  Khumdns  also  nro 
either  earlier  than,  or  coeval  with,  the  Kh&ch&rs,  Regarding  the 
Avartias  or  miscellaneous  K&this  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything 
certain,  except  that  the  Dhandhals,  the  most  celebrated  among  them, 
took  their  rise  about  the  time  or  just  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Khdchars.  Of  the  other  tribes  many  doubtless  are  earlier  than  and 
many  as  early  as  the  RhAchars,  but,  except  the  Dhandhals  none  are 
later  arrivals. 

The  arrival  of  the  Khachars  can  be  calculated  within  a few  years, 
and  may  roughly  be  fixed  at  a.d.  1400.  Their  first  settlement  was 
at  Th&n,  and  their  next  seat  was  Chotila  where  they  are  still  found. 
From  these  two  seats  they  spread  all  over  the  Panchal,  and  it  was 
they  who  by  their  daring  forays,  in  later  times,  drew  on  themselves 
the  vengeance  of  the  imperial  governors  of  Gujar&t,  and 


1 Tod’s  Rajasthan,  II.  222. 
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subsequently  they  proved  no  less  troublesome  to  the  Marath&s.  The 
earliest  known  mention  of  a Katki,  occurs  in  the  Mir&t-i-Sikandri 
where  Loma  Khuman  of  Kherdi  is  spoken  of  as  having  sheltered 
Sultan  Muzafar  of  Gujarat  in  about  a.d.  1583.  The  first  mention 
of  K£thi£war  as  a sub-division  of  the  peninsula  of  Saur&shtra  is 
believed  to  occur  in  the  Mir&t-i-Ahmadi,  which,  in  its  notice  of 
Azam  Khan  (abont  1635-1642),  mentions  that  ho  marched  to 
Kath&w&r  and  chastised  the  KAthis  who  were  continually  ravaging 
the  Dhandhuka  district.  In  another  passage  the  same  author 
notices  that  Azam  Kh&n  made  such  excellent  arrangements  that 
travellers  could  pass  safely  through  JhaldvAd,  Kdthiawdr,  the 
country  of  the  Jdra  of  Navdnagar,  and  Cutch.  Another  mention  of 
the  Kathis  occurs  in  the  samu  work  in  the  notice  of  the  vieeroyalty 
of  Kdrtalab  Khan,  who  had  been  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Shujaat 
Kluin.  This  officer,  about  a.d.  1692,  stormed  Th&n  and  dispersed  the 
Kathi  plunderers  who  had  made  that  place  their  head -quarters. 
The  Valds  seem  to  have  beon  settled  in  Kdthiawar  before  the  Kdthis 
as  the  Tdrikh-i-Sorath  speaks  of  a battle  between  Shamsud-din 
Amir  Khan  the  viceroy  of  Sultan  Feroz  Tughlakand  Vdla  Ch&mpraj, 
whoso  capital  was  situated  at  Kileshvar  in  the  Barda  hills.  This 
must  havo  been  between  a.d.  1351  and  1387. 

According  to  bardic  tradition  Voravalji,  a Vdla  Rajput  of  the 
Dhink  house,  married  the  daughter  of  Vish&lo  Patgar,  an  Avartia 
Kiithi,  and  from  her  sprung  the  tribes  of  Vala,  Khumdn  and 
Khachar  Kathis, ’called  from  their  high  birth  Sh&khdyat  or  those  of 
the  branch;  other  tribes  are  called  Avartia,  from  avar  other.  Thus 
the  modem  Kathis  divided  themselves  iuto  two  great  clans,  the 
Shakhayat  or  those  of  the  branch  who  are  the  offspring  of  Voravalji, 
and  the  Avartia  or  other  or  miscellaneous  clans. 

This  account  is  far  from  satisfactory  for  the  following  reasons. 
The  Yalas  of  Dhank  were  a branch  of  the  great  Vala  house  of 
Vdia  Chauuirdi,  who  reigned  also  at  Tal&ja  Bhadrod,  indeed  over 
the  whole  sub-division  of  Goliilvad  called  Valak  or  VaUkshetra. 
When  Ver&valji  married  the  Kathidni  about  a.d.  1350  at  the 
earliest,  there  must  havo  beon  at  least  500  Villa  Rajputs  alive. 
Now  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  offspring  of  Ver&valji  alone 
has  increased  to  *i  greater  extent  than  fcho  offspring  of  the  500 
Vdla  Rajputs  then  in  existence.  At  the  prosen t day  there  aro 
at  least  ten  Vala  Kilt  his  for  one  Villa  Rajput  in  the  province,  and 
yet  YAloji,  after  whom  they  profess  to  take  their  name,  was  only  one 
of  the  sons  of  Voravalji.  Another  objection  is  that  tho  name 
KhAchar  is  unknown  as  the  mime  of  a man,  though  it  exists  as  the 
name  of  a tribe,  yet  if  Kb6ohar  was  really  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  this  sub-tribe  many  of  his  descendants  would  have  beon  proud 
to  bear  it.  The  same  objection  applies  in  a leas  degree  to  Khuman. 
The  name  KhumAnaing,  though  rare,  is  not  unknown  among 
Rajputs,  but  is  never  heard  among  K&this. 

The  most  probable  explanation  seems  that  tribes  more  or  less  akin 
to  the  Babrias  and  Jethv&s  passed  into  the  province  in  early 
times,  and  were  followed  by  a tribe  of  VdlAs.  Of  those  tho 
JethviU  managed  to  got  themselves  recoguized  as  Rajputs,  as  did 
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the  Villas  of  Vdla  Chamdrdi.  This  singular  fact  remains  that  I 
the  annals  of  tho  Jethvds  show  that  they  formerly  intermarried  I 
both  with  Bdbrida  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  Rajputs  and  with  Vdlii,  I 
and  that  the  Dhdnk  house  of  so  called  Vdla  Rajputs  inter.  I 
marries  with  them  to  this  day.  Strangely  enough,  though  the  Dhdnk  I 
chieftain  is  supposed  to  be  a Vdla  Rajput  and  not  a Kathi,  the  I 
Porbaudar  records  show  that  the  Dhdnk  lady  is  always  styled  the  I 
Kdthiaui  Bdi  or  Kathidni  Ma,  and  their  residence  in  Navdnagar  I 
is  culled  the  palace  of  tho  Kathi  lady.  Though  they  are  unable  to  I 
give  the  reason,  this  fact  clearly  proves  the  Kathi  origin  of  the  I 
Vdla  Rajputs.  The  truth  probably  is  that  the  Jethvds  and  one  I 
or  two  branches  of  the  Vdla  Kdthis  managed  to  get  recognised  as  I 
Rajputs,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  tribe  continued  to  be  called  Kdthis.  I 
An  excellent  instance  of  the  process  of  conversion  from  a lower  I 
caste  into  a Rajput  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Vdghela  chieftain  of  I 
Thara  Jdtnpur  in  Kdnkrej  iu  north  Gujardt.  This  family  was  I 
originally  Koli,  but  by  steadily  marrying  into  Rajput  families,  it  I 
has,  within  tho  last  hundred  years,  acquired  the  Rajput  status,  aud, 
though  their  origin  is  known  to  their  immediate  neighbours,  they 
are  Vdghela  Rajputs  to  persons  at  a distance. 

By  the  second  account,  the  Kdthis  came  from  Nepdl,  the  capital  of 
which  place  is  still  called  Kathmandu.  Wherever  the  Kdthis  haw 
come,  they  have  had  a Mdudu;  thus  Mdmlu  in  Malwa  is  said  to  hare 
originally  been  named  after  the  Mdndu  in  Nepal,  and  the  Kathia  are 
said  to  have  made  a long  stay  in  Malwa.  According  to  this  theory 
a branch  of  them  went  to  the  Panjdb  and  settled  at  Than  or 
Multhdu,  the  modern  Multdn.  When  they  appear  in  Kdthidwdr,  they 
bring  with  them  both  Mandav  and  Thdn.  Than  being  an  old  seat  of 
theirs,  and  the  Mandav  hills  being  close  to  the  town,  the  districts  of 
Mdhva  near  the  Reva  Kantha  are  still  called  Kdti.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  Kdthis  originally  entered  Kdthidwar  from  Mdlwn 
or  from  Multdn.  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  while  the 
Vdla  Kdthis,  afterwards  styled  Rajputs,  came  from  Mdlwa,  the 
Khumans  and  the  Khdchar  Kdthis  came  from  Multdn  by  Jesalmir, 
Abu,  and  Cutch. 

Each  tribe  of  Kdthis  consists  mainly  of  two  separate  classes, 
Shdkhdvats  who  do  not  intermarry  either  withVlansmen  of  their 
own  tribe  or  with  Shdkhdyats  of  other  tribes;  and  Avartids  who 
intermarry  with  Shakhdyata  and  with  whom  Shdkhdyats  intermarry, 
but  who  do  not  intermarry  amongst  themselves.  The  Shdlthdyata 
include  five  tribes,  Vdlds,  Khumans,  Khdchars,  Ildt is,  and 
Jogia  Khumans.  Tho  original  Kdthis  consist  of  6even  tribes 
or,  according  to  some,  of  eight,  Mdnjarids,  Tohrids,  Narads  or 
Jdtvadds,  Garibds,  Gulids,  Pddvds,  Ndtds,  and  Patgdrs.  The 
Avartids  include  over  100  tribes.  There  is  also  a connecting  link 
between  Kdthis  and  Aliirs,  namely  the  Bdbrias  or  Barbara  who 
marry  with  Shdkhdyat  Kdthis  and  also  with  Ahirs.  The  three 
chief  tribes  of  Bdbrids  are,  Kotilds^  Dhdnkdda,  and  Varus.  These 
sub-tribes  do  uot  intermarry  in  Ifie  same  tribe,  but  each  with  the 
other.  Thus  a Kotila  cannot  marry  a Kotila  nor  a Dhdnk  da  a 
Dhdukda,  but  a Kotila  may  marry  a Dhdukda  or  a Varu,  aud  a Yarn 
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ft  Kotila  or  a Dhdnkda.  But  a Kotila,  Varn,  or  Dhdndka  may  marry 
either  a Shdkhayat  Kdthi  or  a common  Bdbria  or  an  Ahir.  In  briet, 
Bdbrida,  with  the  exception  noted  above,  can  marry  not  only  among 
themselves  but  with  Shdkhdyat  Kdtliis  and  Aliirs.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  reason  of  their  not  marrying  with  the  Avartia 
Kathis  springs  not  so  much  from  any  objection  on  their  part,  but 
from  scruples  of  the  Avartids  who  look  on  theip  also  as  Avartids. 

Then  comes  the  cognate  tribe  of  Aliirs.  They  have  no  objection 
to  intermarriage  among  themsolves  or  among  Bdbrids  and 
Shdkhdv&t  Kdthis,  but  they  do  not  marry  with  Avartia  Kdtliis, 
probably  for  the  reasons  which  forbid  the  Bab  rids  allying  themselves 
with  these  tribes. 

The  affinity  of  the  Kdtliis  and  the  Akirs  was  noticed  by  Abul  Fazl 
in  his  Ain-i-Akbari  (1590).  Of  the  district  of  Sorath,  he  wrote: 
4 In  the  seventh  division  are  Vdghelds.  They  have  two  hundred 
horse  and  the  same  number  of  foot.  And  there  are  many  Kathis  in 
this  country  whose  caste  is  that  of  Ahir.  These  people  rear  and 
train  horses.  They  have  a force  of  6000  horse  and  6000  foot.  Some 

Eraons  consider  the  horses  to  be  of  Arabian  blood.  They  are  of 
lavish  conduct,  but  hospitable,  and  they  eat  food  cooked  by  any 
sect.  They  are  very  handsome.  When  a j*i$\rdar  goes  among  any 
of  these  tribes,  they  first  exact  a promise  from  him  not  to  levy 
fines  from  them  on  account  of  the  unchastity  of  their  men  or  women. 
Thoro  is  a tribe  of  Aliirs  dwelling  near  the  Kdthis,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Dondi,  who  are  called  Borichds.  They  have  3000  horse 
and  u like  number  of  foot.  These  are  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Jdm.' 

The  Kathis,  who,  for  distinction,  have  been  called  the  ancient 
Ynlds,  have  no  doubt  been  in  the  province  for  at  least  a thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  years,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  records  of 
both  the  Jethvos  and  the  Chuddsamds.  But  the  modern  Vabis  and 
Kliumdns  have  not  been  in  the  province  for  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty -two  generations,  say  about  500  years.  The  Khdchars  seem 
to  be  even  later  comers,  and  not  to  have  crossed  from  Cutch  beforo 
the  middle  or  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Thus  when  Jam 
Raval  entered  the  province  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
ho  warred  with  the  Kdthis  and  drove  them  as  far  south  as  the  river 
Bhddar.  The  next  historical  mention  is  of  Lotna  Kiiuman  of  Kherdi 
who  sheltered  Sultan  Muzafnr  about  tho  close  of  the  sixteenth 


MiraUi* Ah tuiidi.  Lastly  wo  havo  the  excellent  local  history  of 
Diwan  Kanchodji,  who  too  distinguishes  between  ancient  and 
modern  Kdthis,  that  is  between  K hue  bars  and  Khumdns.  He  says  : 
4 fI  he  Kdthis  consist  of  thirty  tribes  or  clans,  who  came  from 
Khordadn,  and  some  from  Pdvar  which  is  one  of  tho  cities  of  Sindh, 
Tlio  Vdlda  are  of  the  stock  of  the  Rajput  Vdlils,  the  lords  of  Dhdnk, 
through  the  tnarrmgc  of  ono  of  them  with  a Kdthi  damsel. 
This  chief  was  expelled  from  his  caste  owing  to  his  marriage  with 
an  inferior  tribo  and  entered  that  of  tho  Kdthis.  From  her  sprung 
two  sons  named  Kliumdu  and  Khdcli&r,  to  whom  tho  ruler  of 
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Junugad  granted  a small  territory.  When  this  region 
populous,  it  was  called  Kathiawar.  It  is  also  related  that  S 
kh&n1  having  slaiu  the  VfUu  chief  in  battle,  conquered  the  town 
Kilcshvar  which  is  in  the  Barda  hills.  Afterwards  he  com 
the  district  of  Okha  and  overturned  the  temple  of  Jagat,  and 
turned  it  into  a mosque,  returned.  At  this  time  he  heard 
Chdmpraj,  the  sou  of  Ebhal  the  K&tbi,  had  a beautiful 
and  became  enamoured  of  her  from  the  description  of  her  cl 
though  he  had  not  himself  seen  her.  lie  therefore  demanded 
in  marriage.  But  Chdmprdj  refused  to  give  her  saying  he 
not  ally  his  daughter  to  a chief  of  another  religion.  Shams  Khau 
therefore  led  an  army  against  him,  and  Champr&j  after  putting 
his  daughter  to  death,  was  slain  together  with  1800  gallant 
horsemen/ 

4 One  Vera  Villa  with  the  permission  of  the  Nawdb  Bahadur  Kli&n 
built  the  fort  of  Jetpur.  The  Kathis  pay  much  tribute  to  Ji 
and  the  ruler  of  Junagad  also  takes  yearly  a horse  from  them. 

Kathis  exist  by  free  booting.  The  beauty  of  their  women  is  famo< 
for  it  was  formerly  the  custom  of  the  Khum&n  Kathis  to  carry  off  suen 
handsome  women  among  the  lower  classes  as  they  could  lay  their 
hands  ou.  But  in  these  times  the  Kdthi  women  are  like  ogres 
demons.  The  Kdthi  race  is  brave  gallant  and  hospitable,  and  there 
are  in  Kdthidw&r  the  fortresses  of  Jetpur  and  Mandarda  Bilkha, 
Bagasra,  Kundla,  Jasdan,  Chital,  Suadmra,  Anandpur,  Bhadln, 
Dhandbalpur,  Pdlidd,  and  others,  but  some  of  these  are  not 
strongly  fortified/ 

The  Ba'  bria's,  who  inhabit  a small  district  in  the  south  of 
KathiawAr,  have  been  erroneously  styled  Kathis.  They  come  from 
an  entirely  different  stock.  Their  first  establishment  in  Kathidwar 
was  at  Thdn.  Whence  they  came  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  known 
whether  they  held  Thdn  before  or  after  the  Parmars.2  One  of 
their  traditions  speaks  of  their  being  turned  out  of  Thdn  by  the 
J hulas,  and  that  they  migrated  to  Bagasra,  Ajnreli,  and  Kundla, 
and  were  driven  thence  by  the  Kdthis.  The  district  now  known  as 
Babririv&d  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Vdla  Rajputs.  These 
were  gradually  driven  out  by  the  Bdbriis  and  the  allied  tribe  of 
Ahirs,  and  the  lands  were  parcelled  among  a number  o?  potty 
proprietors. 

In  spite  of  their  small  numbers,  the  Bdbria  clan  has  no  less  than 
Bcventy-two  divisions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  notice  only  the  three 
principal  divisions  Kotilds,  Dhdnkdds,  and  Varus,  under  one  or 
other  of  which  tho  others  are  included.  The  Rotllds  claim  descent 
from  a Jain  Brdliman  of  Sihor  by  name  TrikanI  According  to  tho 
story,  Trikam  killed  his  brother  and  fled  from  Sihor.  As  he 


1 Thi#  is  Sliama-ud-din  A invar  Kh&n,  viceroy  of  Sultin  Firoz  Tughbdc  (1351-1388). 

* The  TuAr  Rajput  tribe  reigned  At  Delhi  for  fivo  generations,  And,  being  driven 
thenec,  about  the  time  of  the  PAndava,  M .In  pal  TuAr  came  to  ThAn  and  there  reigned. 
He  #upjx»rted  all  the  people  who  flocked  thither.  In  consequent* *)  of  a great  famine  the 
men  left  in  acarch  of  work  leaving  their  wive#  anti  children  at  ThAn.  The#e  were  of 
different  canto#  and  were  hence  called  BAbcr  or  Buber  which  in  the  local  dialect 
Biguifles  mixed.  They  afterward#  left  ami  e#tabli#hctl  themaclvea  in  the  aouth  of  the 
peninsula,  hence  called  BabriAvAd.  Sir  George  LeGraml  Jacob, 
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J at  Taldja,  an  Ahiris  daughter  named  Deva  Dorela  fell  in 
with  him.* 1  At  that  time  Ebhal  Valo,  the  ruler  of  Talaja, 
distributing  dowries  to  the  maidens  of  his  realm,  and,  hearing 
Deva  Dorela  was  suffering  from  unrequited  love,  he  persuaded 
t Brilhman  to  marry  her,  promising  that  his  son  shonld  be  chief 
the  Babrifis.  Trikam’a  eldest  son  was  called  Kotila, 
tdy  from  the  father’s  forehead  mark  or  tila.  He  married  a 
and  his  descendants  are  said  to  have  settled  at  Than.  As 
d,  the  V&lo  chief,  ruled  at  Talaja  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Auction  of  his  name  shows  that  this  branch  had  its  rise  about 
years  ago. 

The  Dhdnkd&s  and  Yarns  claim  an  earlier  origin.  The  Dhankd£a 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  Pdndavs  of  tfastinApur, 
of  whom  took  refuge  at  Anhilvada-Patan,  and,  in  tho 
or  fourth  generation,  the  representative  of  the  family, 
Babria,  migrated  to  Tlntn.  His  great-grandson  was  named 
kdia,  a term  thenceforth  assumed  as  the  patronymic  of  the  clan. 
Varus  call  themselves  Jethvds  and  claim  aescent  from  Hanumdn 
igh  JTagjan  the  father  of  Jethvo,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
of  Porbandnr.  Nagjau’s  other  son  Halman  had  a son  called 
, who  was  united  to  a Dhdnkda  woman  named  Mdl.  Among 
children  of  this  marriage  was  Vam,  from  whom  came  the 
patronymic  of  the  clan.2  As  the  Dhdnkd&s  and  Varus  are  both 
numerous  than  the  Kotilas,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  older 
But,  beyond  tradition,  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of 
entrance  into  Kathiawar  or  of  their  settlement  in  Bdbridvdd. 
now  an  effete  race,  having  fallen  to  the  rank  of  peasant 
>rs,  and  owning  only  thirty-four  villages.  Four  of  these 
to  one  set  of  proprietors,  the  Kotilds  of  Dedan ; the  rest 
ided  among  a nuinbor  of  shareholders.  For  some  time 
and  after  Colonel  Walker’s  settlement,  the  Babrias  lived 
entirely  by  plunder,  and  whatever  independence  they  had, 
destroyed  by  Parbhashankar,  the  Diwan  of  Junagad,  in  1792. 
long  after  this  they  were  fugitives.  Their  villages,  sparsely 
over  the  country,  were  more  collections  of  mud  huts, 
i*nd  they  levied  blackmail  on  any  traffic  that  passed  through  their 
limits.  They  gave  free  asylum  to  outlaws,  and  cherished  their 
blood  fends  more  in veter ate ly  even  than  the  Kathis.3  They  happened 
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in  the  bard  when  Trikam  was  driven  from  Sihor,  he  rested  near  TsUjA 
his  food.  Deva  Dorela,  the  daughter  of  a TalAja  Ahir  and  her  sister-in* 
to  fetch  water  saw  tbs  stronger  clumsily  trying  to  cook.  Deva  Dorela 
handsome  Brahman  seems  in  trouble.'  The  sister  answered  in  jest,  'You  ore 
cook  fur  him.'  Deva  Dorela  replied  * I do  os  you  bid,  you  are  my  eldest 
wife,  and  to  me  as  a mother.'  Sue  filled  her  pitcher  at  the  woll,  and  as  she 
BrAhman  she  said,  * I am  your  wife  and  you  are  my  lord,'  but  he  answered 

i she  said,  * If  you  say  no  I kill  myself.'  So  the  Brahmou  agreed, 
is  said  to  have  l»oen  )*orn  when  the  JetlivAs  ruled  at  Ghumii,  and  Ghumli 
have  been  destroyed  by  JAm  BAmnioji  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Mr.  Coulson,  First  Assistant  Political  Agent,  wrote  : Only  three  years 

je.  not  three  miles  from  the  ThAndAri  station,  w as  deserted  by  all  its 
through  dread  of  a gang  of  outlaws  headed  by  a relation  of  the  proprietor 
it,  who  had  gone  out  as  an  outlaw.  No  one  remained  but  the  proprietor 
wife*  his  sou  and  daughter,  and  one  attendant.  A night  attack  waa  made 
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to  bo  settled  in  a littlo  frequented  port  of  the  country,  in  a 
border  land  open  to  the  feuds  and  rivalries  of  the  Muhauim&dnnjt 
oF  J nnagad  and  the  Rajputs  of  CroTiiIvA^.  They  never  came  in 
contact  with  the  British  authorities,  and  thus  kept  their  barbarous 
habits  long  after  the  people  of  the  more  open  districts  had  settled 
into  quiet  and  orderly  ways.  They  gradually  passed  under  tbo 
protection  of  the  NawAb  of  JimAgad,  and  in  1864  the  district  win 
formally  annexed  to  his  dominions. 

Since  1 864  the  law  of  equal  division  of  property,  which  is  held  b j 
the  BabriAs  in  common  with  the  Kathis  and  other  tribes,  has  tended 
to  weaken  and  break  this  tribe.  They  marry  their  daughters  to 
Kilt  Iris,  and  take  in  marriage  the  daughters  of  Afiirs?  They  are  Dot 
restricted  as  to  the  number  of  wives,  marrying  as  many  as  they 
are  able  to  maintain.  Their  chief  idols  and  Matas  are  GhAtrir, 
Khodiad,  CbAvand,  Bhut  BliavAni,  and  notably  the  image  called 
ShAraji  MabarAj,  which  presides  over  the  hot  springs  of  Tulsi  SkAm.* 
This  idol  is  a four-armed  figure  supposed  by  some  to  represent 
Vishnu.  In  their  rites  and  ceremonies  the  BabriAs  conform  to  the 
nsage  of  the  Akira  and  KAthia. 

ATlirs,  40,620  strong,  are  closely  allied  to  the  BAbriAs.  They 
claim  to  be  older  and  sav  that  the  Habrrns  are  an  offshoot  from 
them.  * The  BAbriAs,  Ahirs,  and  RabAris,’  says  Colonel  Walker, 
coupling  them  ns  kindred  tribes,  ‘are  the  aborigines  of  the 
country.*  He  traces  the  word  Ahir  to  the  Sanskrit  word  Ahaifi 
signifying  hunting.* 1 * 3 * * * * 8 


on  the  village.  The  proprietor  waa  wounded,  his  ton  was  killed,  and  his  wife,  w ounded 
in  several  maces,  gave  birth  that  night  to  a child  which  died  before  the  night  was  over. 
The  attendant  also  was  killed,  and  the  daughter  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
escaped  uninjured.  There  was  no  pursuit. 

1 The  dowry  is  taken  by  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  is  regarded  by  them  almost 

os  purchase  money. 

3 Tulsi  Sham,  or  the  goddess  Tulsi,  that  is  Lakshmi  and  her  spouse  Sham  or  Krishna, 
is  situated  in  BAbriAvAd.  Here  are  hot  wells,  which  are  held  sacred  by  Hindus 
who  perform  pilgrimages  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  them.  The  temple  of  Tulsi* 
ShAm  is  very  picturesquely  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  large  Ciir,  and  is  only  accessible 
by  very  rough  roads.  The  hot  spring  is  received  in  a large  rectangular  cut-* tone 
basin,  or  kuna,  divided  into  seven  portions  by  walls,  so  that  different  castes  may 
bathe  in  it. 

1 According  to  the  bards,  in  the  country  of  Sindh  a king  named  Sumra  had  five 
son*,  the  first  Vag,  the  second  Kamlio,  the  third  Kaltiar,  the  fourth  Marmot, 
and  the  fifth  Arodra,  who  settled  in  the  Rarda  country.  Vag’s  race  was  as  follows  : 
FAlan  Jaetbo  Vasa,  to  whom  were  bom  three  sons,  Jaso,  LA  It  ho,  and  Vyo.  J iso's 
generation  was  Aso  Sahir,  SAtho,  and  Vero,  who  received  his  share  in  Nesraphali 
m the  RAmpara  district.  SAtho’s  second  son  Ryo  received  half  KAmpara,  and 
his  third  Khoko  had  three  sons  ; the  eldest  Mu  jo  received  Jitnpodar  and  from  him 
sprung  the  JAznpoda  tribe  ; his  second  Vaco  received  JolApur,  ana  from  him  sprang 
the  Jtdapari  tribe ; liis  third  sou  RAuo  had  also  liis  share  in  JolApur  and  his  issue  mingled 
with  the  others ; the  fourth  sou  was  IlAkho,  who  received  ( Janjavadar  and  SAjanvao 

which  last  is  under  BhAvuagar ; the  fifth  son  KAlo  received  Vijuka  w 'hi eh  is  the  same 

as  Deoku  now  under  Rajula.  * * The  Lakhnotra  and  RAm  tribes  ore  descended 

from  the  Solanki  Rajputs.  Arjnp  Solanki  reigned  over  Diu,  the  eldest  son  Lakhnotra 
married  into  the  Sorathia  Ahirs  and  his  descendants  are  termed  Lakhnotra  ; the 
second  son  Junto  married  into  the  NepA!  Ahirs.  Lakhnotra’s  son  Li  hurt*  had  three 
sons  ; of  them  Desur  the  firat  received  Kovagn,  JhAlo  received  Morgalo  and  Dontari, 
and  Khuvat  the  third  received  Untiavadar  and  Targom  which  last  is  under  Una. 

From  the  Vila  Rajputs  sprang  Valuji  who  had  five  sons.  The  first  was 
Pinjur  who  married  into  the  Ahirs  and  from  him  sprang  the  Tinjur  tribe,  who 
received  llariuatin,  Malania  Vador,  and  Kumbano  now  under  Bh A v nags r.  The  second 
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Tli oy  claim  desceut  from  the  Siimra  dynasty  of  Sindh,  and  state 
tbiu  they  married  with  the  Solankia  of  Din,  with  the  VAlas  of 
south  KAthi6w6r,  and  with  the  Parmdrs  of  Ujain.  According  to 
uother  account  they  accompanied  Krishna  when  he  came  to 
_urashtra,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Girn&r  hill,  and  were 
thence  called  Sorathia  Ahirs.  There  is  no  doubt  a close  connection 
exists  between  the  Ahirs  and  the  Yadavs. 

The  subdivisions  into  which  the  tribe  has  broken  may  be  grouped 

£der  the  two  heads  of  Gujar  Ahirs  who  live  in  towns,  and  Nesak 
lira  who  live  in  hamlets  or  nes.  The  Ahirs  havo  gradually  given 
up  cattle- hording,  and  are  now  mostly  husbandmen  and  small 
landholders.  They  profess  to  have  ousted  the  Vala  Rajputs  from 
Babriavad,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  entered  the  south  of  the 
peninsula  in  company  with  the  Rabrias,  They  are  closely  allied  to 
that  raco  and  give  their  daughters  to  them.  The  legond  that  Ahir 
JDevaiyut  gave  his  son  to  be  killed  instead  of  lia  Noghan  of 
JnnAgad  (a.d.  1100)  shows  that  the  Sorathia  All irs  were  established 
in  the  land  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Rabrias  and  Ahirs 
obtained  a footing  in  Btibriavdd. 

The  Ahirs  are  a tall  active  race,  and  their  women  when  young 
are  not  bad-looking.  Like  the  Babri&s  they  reverence  Tulsi-Shdm 
in  the  Gir  and  a number  of  local  goddesses.  In  their  religious 
ceremonies  they  follow  the  Hindu  ritual.  Thoy  are  free  livers, 
eating  mutton,  venison,  and  other  game,  but  not  beef,  and  drinking 
spirits  in  moderation.  The  widow  of  an  Ahir  marries  her  late 


▼erv 

nnd 


bu ^ baud’s  younger  brother. 

Bha  ts  or  Ba  rots,  (in 

ancieut  race.  They 
some  derive  the  word 


English  Bards),  4327  strong,  are  a 
claim  to  havo  sprung  from  MahAdev, 
Bhat,  from  bhal  the  forehead  and 
alta  born,  in  allusion  to  their  being  produced  from  the  sweat 
of  MahadcVs  brow.  The  Bluits  are  divided  into  Brahma  Bh&ts 
and  Sorathia  Bluits.  Those  of  the  latter  who  are  genealogists  are 
called  Don  gras.  Brahma  Bluits  forbid  widow  marriage  and  wear  the 
thread.  They  cannot  dine  or  marry  with  other  Blitits  and  they  will 
not  oat  with  Cluirans.  Sorathia  Bluits  allow  widow  marriage  and 
only  occasionally  wear  the  sacred  thread.  They  eat  and  marry  with 
other  Bhiits,  and  do  not  object  to  eat  with  Rajputs.  By  profession 
they  arc  bards  and  genealogists,  and  by  rights  they  should  live  on 
charity,  but  they  have  long  given  up  austerities,  and  as  a class  are 
well-to-do.  Some  of  them  are  eugaged  in  banking  and  moneylending, 
others  till  their  own  lands.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  they 
were  in  general  request  as  securities,  and  no  deed  or  transaction 
was  considered  valid  until  it  had  l>eon  countersigned  by  a Bhat. 
All  the  security  bonds  taken  by  Colonel  Walker  from  the  chiefs 


VaJojl  of  this  mcc  had  four  von*.  the  eldest  Vaghovi  from  whom  the  Vaiuir  tribe 
i«  d^conded.  Th<*  «ocond  Vavrio  from  whom  eamo  the  VAvriAv  ; the  third  Kinkar 
i whom  eaiun  tho  KinkarUa;  tho  fourth  Cbovar  w -how  descendant  h arc  called 
* Y&n nr.  Their  vharr  wu  original ty  in  Itaguira,  alter  ward*  in  RAjpara  ill  the 
fobvouuontly  in  Dook*,  VmUr,  and  Jute*.  The  ritftl  tribe 
[ of  Ujiin,  vikium  1’armAr,  by  » woman  of  another  eavte.  The 
o,  and  bis  son  wav  PaUl  who  married  into  the  Aiiirv. 
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of  KAthiAwAr  in  1307  were  signed  by  BhAts  or  Chdrans.  They 
were  also  largely  used  as  treasure  escorts,  for  their  persons  were  held 
sacred,  and  the  mere  threat  of  a Bhat  that  he  would  wound 
himself  was  enough  to  scare  any  band  of  robbers,  and  to  preserve 
valuable  goods  untouched.1 * 3 * * 

Every  Rajput  chieftain  and  land  proprietor  has  a BhAt  attached  ' 
to  his  family,  and  each  Bhat  has  a certain  round  which  he  goes 
every  year.  He  is  welcomed  on  arrival  at  the  chief’s  house,  and  is 
entertained  during  his  stay.  He  brings  his  book  of  chronicles,  and 
from  it  recites  all  the  memorable  deeds  of  the  clan,  and  traces  their 
genealogy  to  the  heroes  of  old.  He  also  enters  in  the  family  record 
any  birth,  marriage  or  death  that  has  taken  place  since  his  last 
visit.  They  receive  a fee  for  all  the  entries  they  make,  and  a yearly 
present  according  to  the  liberality  of  the  chief.  Many  of  them 
own  small  plots  of  laud  in  every  state  they  visit. 

The  KAthiAwAr  BhAts  are  generally  a respectable  class,  differing 
in  this  from  the  Bhats  of  MArwar  and  RajputAna,  who  are  bold 
robbers,  carrying  off  camels  and  horses  with  much  cleverness. 
There  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  extensively  engaged  in 
kidnapping  girls  and  selling  them  as  household  slaves  to  Rajput 
chiefs. 

Cha'rans,  15,370  strong,  also  claim  a divine  origin  and  say  that 
the  first  of  their  race  was  created  by  the  god  Shiv  as  a grazier,  which 
the  word  Chars n means.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  KAthis  and 
Ahirs,  and  a band  of  them  is  stated  to  have  accompanied  the  first 
troop  of  KAthis,  who,  according  to  local  tradition,  were  driven 
by  famine  from  Cutch  into  KAthiAwAr  about  A.D.  1400.  They 
probably  roamed  over  the  country,  like  other  pastoral  tribes,  in 
search  of  grazing  grounds.  But  they  always  kept  their  connection 
with  the  Kathis.  They  keep  KAthi  genealogies,  and  recite  their 
praises  and  the  exploits  of  their  forefathers,  and  like  the  BhAts,  they 
used  to  stand  security  and  enforce  the  execution  of  agreements  by 
self- wounding  or  trdga . To  judge  by  the  monumental  stones 
scattered  over  the  country,  instances  in  which  members  of  this  class, 
both  men  and  women,  preferred  death  to  dishonour  were  not  rare.8 


1 The  custom  of  self -wounding,  or  Intoa.  ha a now  died  out.  It  was  once  very  common, 
and  the  knowledge  that  a Blutt  security  would  wound  and,  if  necessary,  kill  himself 
or  one  of  his  family,  prevented  many  an  act  of  had  faith.  The  following  instance  of 
trdya  is  related  by  Colonel  Walker : 1 The  Jddeia  chief  of  Mdlia  hacf  furnished  a 
Bhat  as  his  security  but  failed  in  his  engagement.  The  Bhdt  endeavoured  to  obtain 
his  point  hy  fasting,  but]  without  effect ; and  as  his  character  w as  nt  stake  he  resolved 
on  putting  himself  to  death.  From  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  another  Bhdt,  who 
insinuated  that,  as  others  depended  on  his  life,  it  would  he  better  that  the  speaker 
should  die.  An  affecting  debate  took  place  between  them,  and  at  length  the  object 
of  the  sacrifice  was  changed  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  original  security.  The 
two  men  spent  the  night  in  fasting  and  prayer,  And,  in  the  morning,  the  little  daughter, 
six  years  old,  was  brought  out  and  toltf  she  must  die  to  save  her  father's  honour.  She 
was  led  to  a proper  spot,  where  she  voluntarily  sat  down,  aud  adjusted  her  long 

hair  to  prevent  its  interfering  with  the  fatal  stroke  which  was  given  by  the  hands  of 
her  narent.'  Bom.Gov.  Sel.  XXXIX.  Part  I.  227. 

3 In  almost  every  part  of  Kdthidw&r,  in  the  open,  near  the  entry  of  the  villages, 

arc  to  be  seen  stones  like  tomb-stones.  These  are  called  pdlids  or  guardians  and  are 

raised  in  memory  of  Chdrans  tT>oth  menond  women,  who  have  killed  themselves  to  prevent 
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Ch£ran  women  have  always  been  more  bigoted  in  asserting  their 
claims  to  special  honour  and  sanctity  than  the  men,  and  in  conse- 
queuce  they  are  highly  respected  and  many  of  them  are  worshipped 
as  mothers  or  M&uis.1 

Chdrans  are  scattered  all  over  Kdthidw&r,  and  in  some  parts 
hold  grants  of  land,  sometimes  of  whole  villages.  They  are  poor 
cultivators,  and  depend  chiefly  on  charity,  their  fees  as  genealogists, 
and  the  produce  of  their  cattle.  Some  employ  large  numbers  of 
pack  bul  locks  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Kdthi&war  and 
Kajputtlna.  Others  engage  themselves  as  servants,  or  enlist  in  the 
irregular  forces  kept  by  chiefs.  Their  profession  as  securities  and 
their  consequent  sacredncss  have  died  out,  and  with  the  change 
Chdrans  have  lost  much  of  their  respectability.  Of  late  years  they 
Imre  taken  to  cattle-lifting,  and  many  of  them  joined  in  the  Vagher 
(1858  to  1868)  disturbances.  They  are  a tall,  good-looking,  light- 
akinned  race,  both  men  and  women.  They  observe  Hindu  customs 
bat  allow  widow  marriage.  They  worship  the  Khodidr  and  Ashapura 
M lit  as,  but  Bhavani  is  their  chief  deity. 

R&ba'ris,  a class  of  cowherds,  48,1 50  strong,  though  scattered  over 
the  peninsula  arc  chiefly  found  near  the  Barda  and  Gir  hills.  Colonel 
Walker  ranks  them  among  the  early  tribes,  but  they  themselves  state 
that  they  came  from  Mdrw&r.* *  They  breed  cows  and  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  camels,  tending  them  in  the  large  salt,  marshes  which 
fringe  the  peninsula.  Their  droves  of  cows  and  buffaloes  are  kept 
inland,  feeding  during  the  cold  weather  and  spring  in  the  plains,  and 
being  driven  into  the  Gir  and  Barda  hills  when  fodder  is  scarce. 
The  Habaris  make  their  living  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  clarified  butter. 
Their  main  article  of  food  is  earners  milk,  and  on  this  they  thrive. 
They  li  ve  in  the  meanest  wattle  huts  in  small  hamlets  called  nes. 
They  are  a quiet  contented  kindly  people,  wandering  over  the  land 
in  search  of  pasture,  and  when  pasture  fails,  moving  to  Cutch  or 
north  Gujarat.  They  seldom  work  as  husbandmen.  In  Barda  a 
cln.«s  of  R&b&ris  has  attached  itself  from  time  immemorial  to  the 
Jothvds,  and  like  the  Mers  can  be  called  on  for  military  service 
when  required.  In  return  for  this  they  have  to  pay  fewer  taxes 
than  others  and  a sum  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  is  paid  to  tne  heirs  of  any 
on©  who  is  killed  in  the  chief’s  service.  They  are  a hardy  active 
race,  dark-skinned,  and  well  built.  They  practise  polygamy,  and 


carrjiiig  off  or  to  recover  the  cattle  of  the  village  from  the  predatory  KAthia. 
The  name  of  tbo  Chdran.  the  date,  and  the  object  ore  written  on  the  atone,  while  a 
rude  sculpture  shows  the  way  in  which  the  sacrifice  was  performed.  Mon  generally 
killed  thvmaelvoa  on  horseback  with  a aword  or  apear  ; women  by  running  a dagger 
or  ktikkr  through  their  throat. 

1 Soma  Chdran  wanton,  aaya  the  legend,  wore  travelling  from  Ralkhinpur  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  when  Uio  Kolia  attacked  and  plundered  them.  One  of  the 
w^nian  namtnl  tiahnehara  snatched  a sword  from  a boy  who  attended  her,  and  with 
it  cut  off  both  liar  breasta.  She  immediately  perished.  Her  aiatcra  But  and  Bold 
al»o  committed  suicide  and  they  aa  well  ns  Oahncnora  became  Devia.  Shri  RahncharAji 
la  worshipped  in  the  Chunval,  Hut  Mata  at  Amej  near  Kot,  and  Bilil  Devi  at 
f4k«lL||a  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Sihor.  Forbes'  RAs  MAIn,  II.  90. 

* Col.  Walker  wrote  in  1807  : ' Every  traditional  account  that  I procured  seemed  to 
show  that  the  Babrioa,  Aims,  and  Rabkris  arc  the  aborigines  of  tho  country.'  Horn. 
Cot.  8el  XX.WIL  270. 

a €11-18 
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widows  marry  their  deceased  husband's  brother.  They  are  Hindus, 
worshipping  Matas,  and  performing  the  usual  marriage  and  other 
ceremonies. 

Bharva  ds,  66,600  strong,  are  shepherds,  leading  much  the  same 
life  as  Rab&ris,  but  living  in  larger  communities.  Their  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  arc  kept  in  the  outskirts  of  villages,  and  are  driven  out  to 
graze  by  day  and  brought  back  at  night.  They  claim  descent  from 
Nand  Mer,  Krishna's  foster-father,  and  state  that  they  came  to 
Kathiawar  from  Gokal  Vandr&van  near  Delhi.  They  worship  mothers 
or  M&tAs,  and  observe  most  of  the  ordinary  Hindu  customs.  They 
are  an  abstemious  race,  living  chiefly  on  milk  and  millet  cakes,  and 
are  generally  poor  and  of  low  social  position.  The  men  are  swarthy 
and  well  built,  better  looking  than  the  women.  They  celebrate  tbrir 
marriages  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  all  the  marriages  take  place 
on  one  day  and  in  one  place.  The  ceremony  is  called  milk-driuking 
or  dudhpino,  from  the  quantity  of  milk  or  clarified  butter  that  is  used. 
The  butter  has  a very  exciting  effect  on  the  women,  who  become  frantic, 
singing  obscene  songs,  breaking  down  hedges  and  spoiling  the 
surrounding  crops.  They  buy  a piece  of  ground  from  a landowner 
upon  which  the  marriage  ceremonies  are  performed.  This  ground 
cannot  be  used  a second  time  for  the  same  purpose,  but  is 
thenceforth  kept  as  pasture,  and  an  ornamental  wooden  post  called 
the  marriage  pillar  is  sot  up  in  it,  and  preserved  to  show  the  purpose 
to  which  the  ground  has  been  applied.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  deceased  husband  having  the  first  choice. 
Bharvdds  do  not  eat  animal  food. 

Mers,  23,850  strong,  are  a race  which  has  attached  itself  from  time 
immemorial  to  the  Jethva  Rajputs.  They  call  themselves  Rajputs, 
though  this  claim  is  not  admitted  by  tho  Jethva9,  and  say  that  they  ore 
descended  from  one  Randhirji,  a Jethva,  who  held  twenty-four  villages 
in  the  Barda  district.1  Tlioy  are  a kind  of  feudal  militia,  liable  to 
military  service.  They  hold  their  lands  on  a service  tenure,2  and  in 
common  with  the  Rabaris,are  allowed  many  privileges  and  immunities. 
They  do  not  pay  rent  for  their  lands  bat  a hearth  tax,  and.  if  they 
cultivate,  they  pay  a small  sum  as  plough  tax.  They  also  pay  a quit- 
rent  or  sukhdi,  for  the  village  assigned  for  their  maintenance.* *  If 
they  breed  horses  or  camels  they  are  bound  to  give  the  males  to  the 
Rdna.  Their  military  service  has  now  ceased,  but  in  former  times 


1 They  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Mbeds,  Mers,  or  M&nds,  who  were  the  most 
powerful  tribe  in  Lower  Sindh  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  (o.n.  712).  (Elliot 
and  Dowsoti,  I.  128).  The  legend  of  their  origin  is  that  when  RAm  built  the 
bridge  between  Hiudustiin  and  Ceylon,  and  crossed  over  it  with  his  array  of  monkeys, 
he  created  a man  from  a hair  from  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  left  him  to  guard  tho 
bridge.  He  called  him  Kcshv&la  Mer,  from  btsh  hair.  When  he  returned  from 
Ceylon  he  married  this  Mer  to  a UAkahas  or  demon  whom  he  had  brought  back  with 
him.  Their  descendants  married  into  Rajput  families  and  were  the  origin  of  the 
tribe.  Walker  says  they  were  called  Mer  from  their  being  on  terms  of  friendship 
mhrr  with  the  JethvAa. 

* A Mer  can  never  be  induced  to  maintain  himself  by  labour.  When  his 
patrimony  is  too  small  to  support  his  family,  he  becomes  a charge  on  the  R&ua. 
6om.  Gov.  Sel.  XXXIX.  168. 

* For  every  Mer  slain  in  action  the  RAna  pays  his  heirs  £10  (Re.  100)  and  some 
additional  income. 
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they  were  the  great  stand-by  of  the  state.  They  could  turn  out 
three  or  four  thousand  strong,  and,  though  they  obeyed  the  R&na 
generally,  they  were  under  captains  chosen  by  themselves  from 
among  their  own  number.  The  Mers  are  divided  into  four  clans, 
the  Koshval&s,  Rnjsukhas,  Gohils,  and  Adidras  (descendants  of  a 
Sumra  Rajput).  They  intermarry  and  allow  widow  marriage,  but 
in  other  respects  conform  to  Rajput  customs.  They  are  a fine  race, 
strong  and  tall,  brown-skinned  and  well  featured;  they  are  abstemious 
in  their  habit9,  seldom  eating  meat,  but  living  on  millet  bread  and 
cards.  They  are  frugal  and  hospitable,  simple  and  kindly,  but  not 
free  from  tfiievish  propensities.  Their  disputes  are  settled  by  a 
meeting  of  elders.  Many  of  them  joined  the  V&ghers  during  the 
revolt  of  that  clan,  with  which  they  have  many  sympathies. 

Mahia  8,  2000  strong,  claim  a Rajput  origin.  One  account 
states  that  the  name  of  the  clan  is  derived  from  their  ancestor 
Maya,  while  according  to  another  account  they  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mahi  river,  and  hence  were  called  Mahids. 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  district  of  Sorath,  in  certain  villages 
of  Jundgad,  Jetpur,  and  B&nt-va,  and  are  generally  included  under 
the  name  Koli.  They  are  a turbulent,  excitable  tribe,  and  at  times 
have  given  much  trouble.  In  1867  they  were  in  open  revolt,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  Gir  hills.  Afterwards  on  being 
recalled,  certain  lands  were  made  over  to  them  on  service  tenure. 
They  were  disarmed  in  1873  and  since  then  have  quieted  down. 

The  tribe  has  no  subdivisions,  aud  the  members  intermarry.  They 
keep  images  in  their  houses,  and  have  priests  called  Mankhetria 
Brdhmans,  who  are  Audich  Brahmans  long  settled  in  Mankhetra 
near  Mangrol.  The  Brdhmans  are  divided  into  two  sects  called 
Milrgipanthis  who  are  Vaishnavs,  and  Matdpanthis  who  worship  Kdli, 
many  of  them  eating  animal  food  and  drinking  spirits.  They  are 
poor  husbandmen  and  have  more  of  the  soldier's  instinct  than  of  the 
labourer's.  The  men  are  tall  and  strong,  with  bronzed  skins  and 
aquiline  noses.  They  dress  like  ordinary  Rajputs,  and  in  the  main 
follow  Rajput  customs.  They  are  very  ignorant  and  set  their  faces 
against  education  or  any  handicraft. 

Kolis,  who  are  scattered  all  over  Kathiawar  and  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  number  330,850.  They  assert  that  they  sprang 
from  Yuvanashva  and  remained  for  many  generations  on  the 
sea  shore  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  At  length  they  wero 
removed  to  the  country  near  the  Nal  by  the  goddess  Hingldj. 
They  wero  then  called  Mers,  as  well  as  Kolis,  and  Sonang 
Mer  was  their  leader.  Sonang  had  twelve  sons  each  of  whom 
founded  a clan.  The  etymology  of  the  word  Koli  has  never 
been  determined.  According  to  Mr.  Kinloch  Forbes1  they  had  an 
ancestor  whose  name  was  Koli.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
forest  by  a sage,  and  always  lived  a wild  life,  whence  it 
happened  that  his  descendants,  though  in  the  towns  they  are  of 
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apter  III.  little  importance,  are  lions  in  the  forests.1  KathiAw&r  Kolia 


belong  to  five  leading  divisions  : Talabd&s,  Chauvalids,  ValakiA*, 

Kluints,  and  Gbedias ; and  theso  are  again  subdivided  into 
numerous  branches,  and  merge  into  the  allied  clans  of  Mere,  MakiA*, 
and  Rdsvnliaa.  The  Talabdds  hold  the  highest  place  amongst 
Kolis.  Hie  word  means  local,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  members 
of  this  tribe  are  the  oldest  remaining  inhabitants  of  Gujnrdt  and 
Kdthi&war.  According  to  Bishop  Heber  they  and  the  Bhils  were 
the  origiual  inhabitants  of  Central  and  Western  India,  and  were 
driven  to  their  fastnesses  and  desperate  and  miserable  lifo  by  the 
invasion  of  the  tribes,  who  profess  the  Brdhmanical  religion.2 * 4  Their 
subdivisions  at  the  present  day  are  J&dav,  Sarviya,  Chud/isama, 
Dab  hi,  Makvnna,  Bdthod,  JhfUa,  Gohil,  Mangalia,  Katasro,  Barova, 
Chohnn,  Chslvda,  Solanki,  Jethva,  Parmar,  KhAsia,  Kami  in,  VAghela, 
Mer,  SliiAl,  and  Kachhela.  Those  include  the  names  of  nearly  all 


fortune  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mere  and  JetlivAs.  Whatever  their 
origin,  it  is  certain  that  the  Talabdas  as  a body  enjoy  a higher  rank 
and  greater  consideration  than  the  Chun vAl ids  and  other  subdivisions 
of  the  tribe.1  They  intermarry  only  among  TalabdAs,  but  will  not 
allow  marriages  between  members  of  the  same  subdivision,  thereby 
following  the  example  of  Rajputs.  Rajputs,  who  ore  not  landholders, 
will  sometimes  marry  the  daughter  of  a Talabda,  but,  as  a rule,  such 
marriages  are  disallowed.  Nor  can  a Rajput  eat  with  a Talabda 
openly,  though  they  secretly  eat  food  cooked  by  TalabdAs.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Kolis  were  a much  despised 
race.  In  1804,  Colonel  Walker  wrote  : 1 Most  Kolis  are  thieves  by 
profession,  and  embrace  every  opportunity  of  plundering  either 
public  or  private  property.  It  is  these  habits,  contrasted  with  the 
obsequious  character  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  names  of  RAsti  or  peaceful  and  MehvAs  or  faithless.* 
These  observations  referred  principally  to  the  ChunvAlia  Kolis.  The 
Talabdhs  have  always  been  more  peaceable  and,  in  KatliiAw&r,  have 


1 Colonel  J.  W.  Watson  is  inclined  tothink  that  Koli  ia  derived  either  from  tot  a boat, 
seafaring,  being  a distinctive  occupation  of  Kolia,  or  else  that  Dr.  Wilson's  suggestion 
that  Koli  means  clansman  is  correct. 

* In  these  times,  says  the  bard,  there  was  not  so  great  a population  in  Gujarat,  bat 
the  Bhils  and  Kolis  lived  in  security.  They  were  doubtless  then,  as  now,  hereditary 
and  professional  plunderers,  'soldiers  of  the  night’ as  they  describe  themselves.  K.lja 
Karan  Solanki  was  the  first  ruler  of  GujarAt  who  devoted  his  attention  to  enrbing 
these  wild  tribes,  a task  which  has  caused  more  or  less  anxiety  to  all  his  successors. 
According  to  Mr.  K inloch  Forbes  when  the  ChAvda  dynasty  uuder  VanrAj  established 
itself  at  AnhilvAda  (a.d.  740)  north  GujarAt  was  destitute  of  any  inhabitants  but  the 
wild  original  tribes. 

* These  Rajput  chiefs  heading  tribes  of  aboriginal  descent  afford  parallel  to  the 
foreign  leaders  of  Highland  clans  in  Scotland.  RAs  Mala,  II.  94.  It  seems  that  the 
Celtic  people,  energetic,  brave  and  enduring  as  followers,  required,  like  some 
oriental  races,  the  leadership  of  captains  belonging  to  races  better  fitted  to  organize 
and  command.  Burton's  Lifo  of  Lord  Lovat. 

4 Among  Talabda  .Kolis,  JAdav  ChudAsniiiAs  and  8urviyAs  arc  most  esteemed. 
Both  tho  DAbhi  ami  MakvAna  tribes,  whether  of  Rajput  or  Koli  origin,  arc  of  great 
antiquity,  and  prolmbly  entered  the  peninsula  with  the  ChudAsamA*,  and,  from  their 
long  residence,  enjoy  a high  degree  of  consideration.  Colonel  J,  W.  Watson. 
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always  borne  a good  name.  They  are  for  the  most  part  husbandmen 
though  many  work  as  day-labourers  or  are  employed  os  sepoys  and 
watchmen.  They  are  generally  strong  and  well-made,  thrifty  and 
well-to-do,  and  as  husbandmen  are  inferior  only  to  Kanbis. 

The  name  of  some  Koii  subdivisions  is  essentially  local.  The 
Sh inis,  formerly  noted  pirates  but  now  settled  to  a quiet  life,  are  called 
after  the  island  of  ShiAl  on  the  south  coast.  The  Kh^siAs  are  named 
from  the  village  of  Khds  in  Dhandhuka  which  was  the  portion  of 
their  reputed  ancestor  Visoji  Gohil.  The  Chunvdlias  take  their 
name  from  the  Chunv&l,  or  forty-four  villages,  in  east  K&thi&wdr. 
Chunv&lias  are  altogether  a wilder  and  less  tractable  race  than 
Talalnlas,  and  at  one  time  were  the  terror  of  north  Gujardt.  Under 
the  Marathds  they  were  in  chronic  revolt,  living  by  a system  of 
organized  plunder,  which  took  many  years  and  many  sharp 

Cinishments  to  abolish.  Under  their  chiefs  or  mdhardon , they 
vied  contributions  on  the  country  round.  Idle  and  thriftless,  they 
■earned  to  make  their  living  by  tillage  and  preferred  the  excitement 
and  adventure  of  a life  of  plunder.  They  laid  their  plans  with  great 
skill  and  method,  and  carried  them  out  with  boldness  and  cunning. 
Some  of  them,  though  unwillingly,  havo  takeu  to  husbandry  and  other 
ballings,  but  in  most  the  old  turn  for  thieving  has  by  no  means 
disappeared.  They  have  twenty-one  principal  subdivisions,1  and 
intermarry  among  their  own  class  alone,  but  not  among  members  of 
the  same  subdivision.  They  do  not  eat  with  other  tribes  such  as 
Yulakias.  Their  subdivisions  are  named  partly  from  Rajput  houses, 
partly  from  local  associations.  Thus  the  Jhinjhuv&dids  are  named 
from  that  town,  which,  with  some  subordinate  villages,  is  held  by  a 
number  of  Chunv41ia  Thakarda  shareholders.2 *  The  Thtikardas 
having  married  into  good  families  are  good-looking  and  fair  like 
the  Talabd&s,  but  most  of  the  Chun valias  have  more  of  the  features 
and  characteristics  of  the  Bhil,  than  whom  they  are  only  a little 
higher  in  social  position  and  intelligence.  They  are  excellent  trackers, 
examples  of  the  time-honoured  proverb  4 * * * set  a thief  to  catch  a thief.* 

The  ValakiAs,  who  take  their  name  from  the  Kjithiaw&r  district 
of  Y'alak,  inhabit  the  south-east  of  K&thiiiw&r  and  have  a stronger 
strain  of  Bhil  blood  even  than  the  Chunv&li&s.8  Formerly  they  were 
noted  pirates;  they  now  live  almost  entirely  by  labour.  They  marry 
solely  in  their  own  class. 

The  chief  of  the  Kh&ut  tribe  claims  descent  from  a Bh&ti  Rajpnfc  ;4 
the  hiding  families  are  known  by  the  title  of  Mer,  which  is  said  to 
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1 Tb»  uAun  » on* : Ahaania.  AdhgAma.  Baraga,  Baaukia,  Ddbhi.  DhAmcdia,  Dhandhukia, 
C.obil,  Jandaria,  JhinjhuvAdia.  Kaucja,  Lildpnra,  MakvAna,  Polegia,  P&rmAr,  Piplia, 
Hddria,  HoUtiki  Vadlilakhia,  and  V&gbda. 

•They  are  Makvann  Kotin  descended  from  Keaar  MakvAno. 

* They  are  no  doubt  the  offering  of  the  Bhila,  who  together  with  Kolia  frequented 
the  southern  and  couth  'Western  roast*  when  nirucy  wa»  almost  universal.  There  and 
in  the  history  of  the  Vaja  chieftains  of  Kejaikot,  Jhanjhinor,  and  Uncha  K«»tda,  a 
n*  o which  openly  practiaed  piracy  in  ancient  times,  special  mention  is  made  uf  their 
Bhil  alhee.  Colonel  J.  W.  NVataon. 

4 The  following  is  the  verae  regarding  the  mifflMo  of  the  Kb  Ant  maiden  by 

I'Moji  llhati  : Jatf  knkt  Jtmtlmer , alali  hnJ  utai  panto  ifhil  l 'adman*  ; Kkatri  Pdtal, 

K haunt : Hull  is  The  world-famous  .feaalmer,  of  exceeding  great  strength,  married  the 

Bhil  Padmaui,  Khatn  PdUl  {married)  the  KhAut.  Colonel  J . W,  WaUou. 
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mean  elder  or  chief,  and  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Gujar&ti  word 
mer  meaning  the  largest  bead  in  a necklace.  Bat  it  seems  probable 
that  these  families  have  a strain  of  late  Koli,  that  is  Mhedf  Mand,  or 
Mer  blood.  One  of  their  early  leaders  Dhdndh  Kb&nt  was  the  son 
of  Sonang  Mer  and  is  said  to  have  conquered  Dbandhnka,  and  to 
have  founded  Dlidndhalpur  in  the  PanchAl.  Another  leader  P&tal 
Khant  is  said  to  have  conquered  Petlad.  But  their  most  famous 
leader  was  Jesa  or  Jesing,  by  whose  help  the  emperor  Muhammad 
Toghlak  (a.d.  1330)  took  Junagad  from  Ra  Khong&r.1  In  return 
for  their  help  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  the  Khants 
the  hill  of  Girn&r  and  the  twenty-four  villages  of  Bilkha  ChavisL 
A century  later  when  Mahmud  Begada  conquered  Junagad  (a.d. 
1472),  ho  found  the  Khdnts  dwelling  in  the  Girnar.2  The  Khants 
are  most  nnmerous  in  Sorath,  but  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
province.  Their  Mers,  or  leaders,  are  good-looking  men,  and  so  are 
the  mixed  races  of  Gohil,  Kh&sia,  Jhala,  Sarviya,  and  Vala 
Khants,  sprung  from  the  union  of  Khants  with  those  tribes. 
The  lower  orders  are  worse-looking  thau  the  generality  of  the 
Talabdas,  and  are  much  given  to  thieving.  They  marry  in  the 
tribe,  and  the  widow  of  a man  marries  his  younger  brother. 

The  GediAs  are  supposed  to  take  their  name  from  the  town  of 
Gedi  in  Cutch.  They  are  said  to  have  accompanied  the  Jethvas 
when  they  invaded  Kathidwar.  They  resemble  the  Mers  of  Burda 
in  their  manners  and  dress.  They  are  more  respectable  than  other 
Kolis,  live  chiefly  by  tillage,  and  have  given  up  their  predatory 
habits.  They  are  a good-looking  race,  and  live  in  houses,  not, 
like  most  Kolis,  in  huts.  They  eat  no  meat,  but  live  on  6sh, 
vegetables,  millet,  and  fruit.  Their  women  invariably  wear  a coin 
or  two  as  ornaments;  they  are  considered  the  highest  tribe  of 
Kolis  and  only  marry  in  their  own  class.  Kolis  worship  the  ordinary 
Hindu  gods,  and  respect  Brdhmans,  whom  they  employ  in  all 
their  ceremonies.  Some  respect  certain  Mdt&s  or  belong  to  the 
SvdminArdyan  sect.  As  a rale  they  aro  fond  of  spirits,  bnt  not 
so  fond  as  Gujardt  Kolis.  They  can  marry  more  wives  than  one, 
but  seldom  do  so.  Their  marriages  are  arranged  by  their  parents. 
It  is  a point  of  etiquette  that  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  should 
pretend  to  search  for  a wife  for  his  son,  and,  after  he  has  found 
her  and  arranged  with  her  parents,  that  he  should  stumble  over 
the  threshold  on  his  departure. 

The  Kandis  of  Kdthidwdr,  197,000  strong/ differ’ little  from  their 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  Gujardt.  They  are  divided  into  the  two 


1 The  following  verso  commemorates  these  achievements  : Dhdndhe  Dhandhuko 
Initio,  Palate  lid  ho  Petldd ; Jatie  Oadh  Juno  lidho , Maher i Atihar  Rdii  ; That  to, 
Dhdndh  took  Dhandhuka,  I Vital  took  Petldd ; Jasio  took  the  ancient  fortress ; 
Mer  R&na  took  M alien.  Colonel  J.  W.  Wataon. 

* The  author  of  the  Mirdt-i-  Sikandri  thus  describes  this  incident : ' Its  valley 
is  twelve  koe  in  extent,  and  this  valley  is  a dense  forest  of  interlaced  trees,  so  that  a 
horse  cannot  pass  through  it.  And  there  are  no  men  there  nor  aught  save  wild  animals 
and  birds,  except  a tribe  of  KAtirs  whom  they  call  K hints,  whose  customs  resemble 
those  of  wild  beasts,  and  thov  dwell  on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain,  and  if  any  army 
marches  against  them,  they  flee  and  hide  in  the  caves  and  in  the  forests. ' Colonel 
J.  W.  Watson. 
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classes  of  Levis  and  KadvAs,  and  there  is  also  a small  proportion 
of  Anjnas.  The  word  Kanbi  is  traced  to  the  Sanskrit  Krinhmi  a 
ploughman,  while  the  popular  explanation  of  the  name  is  kan  grain 
and  hi  seed.  The  KatuiAwAr  Kanbi  upholds  the  high  name  of  the 
GujarAt  Kanbi  for  hard  work  and  skill.  His  lands  are  always  the 
best  tilled  ; his  cattle  are  in  the  best  condition ; he  is  honest 
thrifty  and  hardworking.  He  is  in  his  fields  at  dawn  and  toils 
fwttiently  until  nightfall.  He  is  not  given  to  any  vices,  and  rarely 
commits  a crime.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  is  a good  son,  hus- 
band, and  father,  and  only  on  the  occasion  of  a marriage  is  ho  guilty 
of  extravagance.  KAthiAwAr  Kan  bis  are  generally  only  tenants  of 
the  land  they  till,  not  landholders,  as  in  Gujarat.  Only  two 
families  of  Kanbis  have  gained  the  rank  of  landed  proprietors,  the 
Desais  of  PAtdi,  and  of  Dhasa  RAi  and  Sankli.  PAtdi  was  obtained 
by  grants  from  the  MarathAs  in  lien  of  rights  previously  enjoyed  in 
Viramgtfin.  It  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the  JhAla 
Rajputs,  who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Muhammadans.  Dhasa 
formerly  belonged  to  some  KAthi  proprietors  who  made  over  their 
rights  to  a Kaira  DosAi  in  1 8G1  ; the  same  family  obtained  the 
vil  lages  of  Rai  and  SAnkii  in  1808  from  a younger  member  of 
the  Litndi  family.  The  Leva  and  Kadva  Kanbis,  as  a rule,  worship 
Amba  BhavAni,  but  of  late  an  increasing  number  have  joined  the 
sect  of  SvAm  indray  an.  They  allow  widow  marriage.  They  are 
chiefly  cultivators,  but  some  of  them,  who  came  from  Gujarat  and 
ha vo  settled  in  Dhoraji  and  NavAnagar,  are  gold  and  silver  thread 
workers.1  The  Anjna  Kanbis  are  descendants  of  Rajputs,  and 
in  t heir  food  and  dress  keep  many  Rajput  customs.  Their  widows 
marry,  and  their  women,  like  those  of  other  Kanbis,  work  in  the 
fields.  In  religion  they  are  principally  Vaishnavs. 

The  other  classes  engaged  in  husbandry  are  SathvArAb, 
KAchhiAs,  BhansAlis,  Mams,  and  Rajpcts.  Tho  SathvArAs  (37,-150) 
are  chiefly  found  on  the  south  coast  near  PAtan.  They,  the  KAchhiAs, 
and  the  Malis  (3250)  raise  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  for  temple 
use,  and  are  generally  found  near  large  towns,  especially  at  JunAgad. 
The  BhansAlis  (1301)  claim  a SolAnki  origin,  and  state  that 
they  took  to  husbandry  instead  of  soldiering  in  the  time  of 
SidhrAj  Jaysing  and  so  became  a separate  caste.  Most  of  them  aro 
cultivators  but  some  aro  traders.  They  are  thrifty  aud  hard- 
working, and  are  followers  of  Vishnu,  their  tutelary  goddess  being 
MahAmAya.  They  allow  widow  marriage  aud  botroth  their  children 
nt  a very  early  age.  Rajput  husbandmen  form  a large  class, 
recruited  from  all  the  tribes  that  iuhabit  the  peninsula.  They  dress 
like  KuubU  but  in  manners  and  customs  differ  in  no  way  from  other 
Rajputs.  They  aro  poor  husbandmen,  lazy,  unthrifty,  fond  of  opium 
and  gossip,  and  not  allowing  their  women  to  work  in  the  fields. 

Bra  hmans  according  to  the  1881  census  numbered  140,630  of 
whom  76,662  were  males  and  69,968  females.  They  belong  to  three 
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t Thi*  art  i»  confined  to  a few  families.  Tho  most  expert  of  them  draw  out  tho  sold 
and  *ilvcr  wire  from  •mall  ingot*  into  the  moot  delicate  thread*,  700  or  800  yards  to 
th«  tula  of  silver,  while  other*,  mostly  women,  spin  those  thread*  on  other  equally 
fine  thread*  of  ailk,  Those  thread*  are  then  wovou  into  tho  heavy  cloth  of  gold  called 
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chief  divisions : NAgars  (7500),  Audichs  (92,000),  and  Smuulin 
(5700).  The  original  seat  of  the  NAoar  Brahmans  in  Gujarat  was 
Vadnagar,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  province,  the  fonndation 
of  which  has  been  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  race  of  Kaimkseo. 
When  Visaldev  Cliohan  built  Visalnagar  in  a.d.  1043,  ho 
performed  a sacrifice,  which  was  attended  by  many  Vadnagar 
Brahmans.  These  refused  to  receive  alms  from  the  king,  but 
Visaldev,  resorting  to  stratagem,  forced  some  of  them  to  accept 
grants  of  land.  They  were  excommunicated  by  the  rest  of  tic 
caste,  and  founded  the  Visalnagar  Ndgar  sect.  Similar  occurrences 
at  Sdtliod  and  other  places  produced  the  Sdthodra,  Chitroda, 
Prashnora,  and  Krashnora  Nagar  Brahmans.  Among  Nagars 
there  is  a division  called  Barads  composed  of  persons,  who,  unable 
to  procure  wives  in  their  own  caste,  have  taken  them  from  other 
castes.  Though  much  despised,  and  compelled  to  quit  their  native 
village,  this  subdivision  continues  to  increase.1  The  NAga* * 
Brahmans  in  Kdthidwar  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Vadnagar  tribe,  but  there  are  some  families  of  Prashnords  in 
Bhdvnagar  and  Central  Kathiawar,  who  practise  as  native  doctors 
and  as  Purdn  readers.  In  1842  there  were  1263  families  of 
Ndgars  found  in  most  of  the  largo  towns,  chiefly  at  Jundgad, 
Bhdvnagar,  und  Navdnagar.  Ndgars  have  played  a distinguished 
part  in  Kdthidwar  politics.  They  are  astute,  pushing,  and  fond  of 
power,  and  have  gained  and  kept  a leading  influence  in  some  of 
the  larger  courts.  In  the  end  of  last  century,  Umarji,  a Nagar  of 
Mdugrol,  was  all-powerful  in  Junagad,  and  his  sons  succeeded  him 
when  ho  was  assassinated.3  Mr.  Gavrishankar  Udeysliankar  has  for 
many  years  been  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Bhdvnagar  administration, 
and  has  now  been  succeeded  as  Divan  by  his  nephew.  In  the  time 
of  the  Mardthas  a Nagar  family  succeeded  in  entering  the  circle  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  Kdthidwdr,  by  acquiring  the  estate  of 
Vasdvar  from  tho  Kdtliis.  Members  of  this  class  are  found  in 
almost  every  state,  in  Government  employ,  and  as  pleaders.  In 
every  department  their  shrewdness  and  intelligence  stand  them  in 
good  stead.  Members  of  this  class  who  follow  secular  pursuits  are 
called  Ndgars,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ndgar  Brdhmans  who 
perform  religious  offices  and  live  on  alms,  but  the  two  classes  are 
of  tho  same  caste  and  cat  together.  A Ndgar  will  not  take  food 
from  any  other  Brahman,  and  is  very  strict  in  his  observances.3 


1 RAa  Mila,  IL  233. 

* Karan  Gbelo,  king  of  AnliilvAdA  (a.d.  1300),  had  two  miniate  re  M&dkav  and 
Keaknv,  who  were  Ndgar  Brlkmons.  R&s  Mdla,  I.  278. 

* Of  those  the  nioet  etrict  is  an  observance  of  the  Ndgar  Brahman*  called  nttrm 
or  purity  in  regard  to  food.  Having  bathed,  he  dresses  himself  in  silk  or  woollen 
clothe*,  or  if  he  i*  required  to  u*o  cotton  garment*,  they  must  be  dipped  in  water, 
wrung  out,  and  dried  in  some  place  where  nothing  impure  can  touch  them.  Thu* 
habited  he  sit*  down  to  dinner,  but  he  must  preserve  himself  from  numerous 
accidents  which  would  render  him  impure,  and  compel  him  to  desist  from  hi* 
meal.  If  he  touch  an  earthen  vessel  he  is  defiled,  unless  the  vessel  have  never 
contained  wuter.  The  touch  of  a piece  of  cotton  cloth,  or  of  a piece  of  leather 
or  paper,  which  he  may  accidentally  nave  Bat  down  upon,  renders  him  impure,  but 
if  Hindu  letters  have  been  written  on  the  paper  they  preserve  him  from  defilement 
because  they  represent  Saras vati.  If,  however  letters  do  written  on  doth  or  leather. 
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Audich  Brahmans  were  so  named,  because  they  came  from  the 
north  in  the  time  of  MulrAj  Solan ki,  who  died  about  a.d.  997. 
About  1000  came  on  the  king’s  invitation  to  Sidhpur.  A number 
Bettlod  at  that  place,  and  were  called  Sidhpurias.  To  others  tho 
king  gave  Sihor,  and  their  descendants  are  SihoriAs,  A few 
rejected  his  gifts  for  a time,  but  he  persuaded  them  at  last,  and 
gave  them  Cambay  with  twelve  dependent  villages.  They  were 
called  Tolakias  and  form  a separate  caste.  In  course  of  time 
many  Audich  Brahmans,  through  poverty  or  other  reasons,  became 
family  priests  of  Kolis,  Kanbis,  and  Mochis,  and  losing  position 
formed  other  subdivisions.  Others  again  settling  in  new  districts 
or  towns,  became  known  as  Sorathias,  Mtirvadis,  and  Gohilvadis. 
Others  are  followers  of  Shiv,  and  those  not  employed  in  priestly 
offices  are  husbandmen,  astrologers  and  beggars.1  The  Audich 
Brahmans  of  Hadiana  in  HAlar  are  notable  for  the  power  they 
have  gained  by  exorcising  evil  spirits,  fortune -tel ling,  and 
mattering  incantations.  The  Audich  Br&hrnans  claim  descent  from 
Gautam  tho  sage,  and  Gautam  is  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
a hare. 

The  Rajqob  Brahmans  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Audichs,  but  are 
looked  on  as  inferior,  as  they  eat  food  cookod  by  Vanias.  They  are 
the  family  priests  of  tho  Rajput  and  KAthi  chiefs,  and  in  consequence 
enjoy  several  privileges.  At  marriages  and  other  social  ceremonies 
they  are  the  ministering  priests  and  receive  large  gifts,  especially 
on  the  death  of  a chief  or  of  a member  of  his  family.1 

The  SqrimAus,  like  the  Audichs,  claim  descent  from  the  sage 
Gautam.  They  say  that  ShrimAl  was  given  to  their  ancestor 
by  Lakshmi  tho  wife  of  Krishna.  In  time  there  was  a division  in 
the  caste,  tho  original  stock  of  ShrimAlis  migrated  to  Anhilvdda, 
and  thence  over  KAthiAwar  and  Cutch,  while  the  dissenters 
established  themselves  at  Pushkarkshetra  and  thence  were  namod 
Puahkarnns  or  PokarnAs.  Of  these  again  a large  number  adopted 
the  Jain  religion,  and  having  dined  with  some  OsvAl  VaniAs,  were 
railed  Bhojaks  or  eaters,  and  formed  a separate  subdivision.  The 
ShrixnAlia  again  are  subdivided  into  the  followers  of  the  Yajurved 
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they  remain  impure.  Thus  if  the  Gita,  or  any  portion  of  scripture  be  required  for 
tux  at  tho  tune,  it  tnu«t  tie  bound  with  mlk  au<l  not  with  cotton  ; leather  must  be 
•void™!.  ami  instead  of  a common  panto  of  Hour and  water,  the  binder  must  employ 
|ia«t*  of  p >u n«le*l  tamarind  seed.  A printed  book  will  not  answer  his  purpose,  because 

Snutuig  ink  contains  impure  mattor.  .Some  think  that  tbo  touch  of  deer  or  tiger  skin 
ne#  not  dttlile.  Raw  cuttou  does  not  render  him  impure,  but  if  it  has  heon  twisted 
for  the  wick  of  a lamp,  by  a person  not  in  a state  of  nuvtn,  it  does,  and  again  if  it 
baa  h«i«'n  dipped  iu  oil  or  clarified  butter  it  does  not.  bones  defile,  but  women's 
ivory  ann let* do  not,  except  tn  those  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  not  usually 
worn  The  touch  of  a child  of  the  same  caste,  who  has  not  learned  to  eat  grain,  docs 
not  defile,  but  if  the  child  has  eaten  grain  it  does.  Tho  touch  of  a donkey,  a dog, 
or  a pig  defiles  j some  say  that  the  touch  of  a cat  also  defiles,  others  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  docs  not,  because  in  truth  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  the  cat  out.  If  a 
BrAhman  who  is  in  naven  be  eating,  or  if  ho  have  risen  from  eattng,  the  touch  of  his 
person  defiles  another  Brahman  who  is  in  navet i but  has  not  begun  his  dinner.  RAs 
Mala.  (I.  258. 

1 They  marry  as  many  as  five  or  six  wives. 

9 Audich  Brahmans  am  said  to  have  been  employed  as  family  pri&ta  by  the 

SammA*  of  Nagar-Thatt*. 

• 613—19 
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and  of  the  Sdmved,  each  of  which  has  seven  subdivisions.  They 
are  priests  of  the  Shriiu&li  V&ni&s,  and  also  act  as  cooks.  Some 
are  husbandmen  and  others  live  on  aims.  As  a class  they  are 
well-to-do. 

The  PokarnAs,  850  strong,  act  as  priests  to  Bhdtids  and  aro 
chiefly  settled  in  Haldr.  The  GirnAras  state  that  they  were  settled 
on  Girndr  by  Krishna,  when  he  rose  from  the  Ddmodar  reservoir 
in  the  bed  of  the  Sondrekha  river.  A number  of  them  are  still 
found  near  Girndr.  But  they  aro  scattered  all  over  Kathidwdr,  and 
are  specially  strong  in  Mddhavpur,  a sea-port  under  Porbandar. 
They  are  followers  of  Vishuu  aud  have  four  subdivisions,  Bard&is 
from  the  Barda  hills,  Ajekids  from  Ajekin,  Chorvddids  from 
Chorvad,  and  PanaTs  from  Panai.  Some  of  them  are  priests  io 
Vaishnav  temples;  other  are  traders,  moneylenders,  cooks,  and 
husbandmen,  while  others  make  their  living  by  begging. 

The  SompurAs,  860  strong,  are  tho  descendants  of  the  priests 
that  used  to  minister  in  the  famous  temple  of  Somndth.  They 
aro  followers  of  Shiv,  and  some  of  them  are  still  attached  to 
the  temple  built  by  Ahalya  Bdi  (1800)  in  the  place  of  the  one 
destroyed  by  the  Mnhamin  idans.  They  are  now  scattered  and 
poor,  depending  on  alms  and  on  the  charity  of  pilgrims.  The  same 
maybe  said  of  the  Gdglis,  the  attendant  priests  at  the  temples  at 
Dwdrka  and  Bet.  But  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  wealthy 
pilgrims  to  those  shrines,  the  Guglis  aro  able  to  drive  a good  trade. 
No  pilgrim  can  bathe  in  the  Gomti,  or  visit  the  temples  at  Bet  or 
Dwdrka,  before  he  has  satisfied  the  attendant  Brdhmans,  and  these 
always  drive  the  hardest  bargain  they  can.  The  legendary  origin 
of  their  name  is  that,  when  they  wore  first  sent  to  Dwdrka  they 
were  opposed  by  a demon,  whom  they  drove  away  by  offering  a 
sacrifice  of  aloes  or  gugal.  They  are  followers  of  Vishnu. 

The  SAbas vats,  8100  strong,  are  the  priests  of  the  Lohands  and 
Bhansalis.  They  are  by  faith  Shaivs,  worshipping  the  goddess 
Saras vati,  and  aro  by  no  means  orthodox.  They  derive  their  origin 
from  the  Sarasvati  river  in  north  Gujardt,  and  in  addition  to  their 
priestly  calling  many  of  them  are  traders,  servants,  and  clerks. 
They  allow  widow  marriage. 

The  Abotts  state  that  they  were  introduced  into  Dwarka  by 
Krishna,  and  are  mostly  found  there  as  temple  attendants.  They 
are  Vaishnavs,  and  those  who  are  not  temple  servants  live  by 
begging.  A few  are  found  as  cultivators  in  the  Barda  district,  where 
also  are  a few  Thankis.  Kandolias  are  priests  of  the  Sorathia  and 
Kapol  Vdnias,  bo  called  from  tho  village  of  Kandolia  where  is 
their  tutelary  goddess  Sdraudri.  They  are  Vaishnavs  by  religion. 
Modus  take  their  name  from  tho  village  of  Modhera  in  Parantij 
whence  they  are  said  to  have  sprung.  The  caste  has  six  subdivisions, 
Chaturvedi,  Trivedi,  Jethimal,  Dhinoja,  Tdndalja,  and  Agidrasa. 
They  are  priests  to  Modh  Vanias  and  are  by  faith  Shaivs.  The 
Jethimals  are  professional  wrestlers. 

Of  Writers  besides  Ndgar  and  other  Brahmans,  Vanilla, 
Parsis,  and  Muhammadans,  there  are  two  small  classes  Brahma- 
Kshatris  and  Kayasths.  Brahma-Kshatris  came  into  the  province 
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from  the  north  through  Cutch.  They  claim  to  be  Suryavanshi, 
and  to  have  escaped  from  the  north  of  Hindustan  at  the  time  of 
Far^hnr&m's  persecutions.  They  are  mostly  found  in  Jundgad, 
They  Are  landholders,  and  hold  grants  from  the  emperors  of 
Delhi.  Their  family  goddess  is  Hinglaj  and  their  family  priests  are 
S&rasvat  Brdhmans. 

Under  Merchants,  Traders,  and  Shopkeepers  come  the 
three  great  Hindu  divisions  of  VAniAs,  LohAnAs,  and  BhAtiAs. 
The  VAniAs  are  divided  into  two  leading  sects,  the  Shrdvaks 
(96,150)  and  Meshris  (03,400).  The  Shrdvaks  aro  by  far  the  more 
nn morons ; there  is  scarcely  a village  of  any  size  that  has  not  two 
or  more  Shrdvak  families.  The  origin  of  the  Jain  faith  is  involved 
in  obscnrity.  It  seems  as  old  as,  if  not  older  than,  the  Buddhist 
faith.  Both  were  opposed  to  the  religion  of  the  Vedas  and  to  the 
Brahmans,  and  of  both  the  fundamental  doctrine  is  that  tenderness 
t<»  life  comprehends  all  moral  and  devotional  duty.  The  Jains  assert 
that  there  are  six  ages  or  drda , corresponding  with  the  four  yugs 
of  the  Brdhrnanical  Hindus.  In  the  third  dra  lived  Nabhi  Raja  of 
iho  race  of  Kashyap  the  sago.  His  wife  was  Mdru  Devi  and  their 
son  was  Rishabh  Dev  or  Auindth,  the  first  of  the  Jain  pontiffs  or 
tirthankars . Of  the  twenty-four  tirthmkara,  the  lust,  Mahdvir 

8vdini,  became  incorporated  with  the  divine  essence  in  the  year 
470  bofore  Vikram  that  is  b.c.  520. 

In  Kit h id wdr  there  are  two  famous  places  of  pilgrimage  to  which 
Shrdvaks,  or  laymen  of  the  Jain  faith,  resort  in  crowds.  The  first 
is  the  sacred  hill  of  Shatrunjaya1  close  to  Pdlitana;  the  other  is 
the  Girnar  mountain  which  towors  majestically  over  Jundgad.  The 
first  is  dedicated  to  Adindth  the  first,  and  the  second  to  Nemindth 
the  twenty-second  of  the  Jain  saints.  The  view  of  the  Shatrunjaya 
hill  top  is  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting.  Hundrods  of 
temples  of  every  shape  and  size  are  crowded  together  each  in  its 
own  square,  and  the  wuole  are  surrounded  by  massive  walls,  with 
guarded  gates.  The  temples  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  aro  profusely 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  In  each  of  them  are  one 
or  more  figures  of  Adindth  or  of  the  other  hierarchs  marble  and 
with  jewelled  ornaments,  sitting  in  the  orthodox  Jain  fashion 
with  crossed  legs  and  staring  round  eyes.*  No  Shrdvak  spends 
the  night  on  the  hill.  They  are  forbidden  to  touch  food  on  it  or  even 


1 The  holy  mountain  of  Shntniujayo,  sacred  to  Adindth,  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  Jain  hierophants,  rise*  nearly  *2000  feet  above  the  plain.  The  pilgrun 
approacliing  it  passes  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  through  the  town  of  Politana 
aud  along  a road,  on  cither  aide  of  which  rows  of  banyan  trees  afford  him  a 
cloister- like  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  After  n toilsome  ascent  of  from  two 
to  three  miles  up  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  over  a path  mar  Led  on  either 
•id*  by  fmjuent  resting  places,  supplied  with  wells  and  pools  of  water,  and  adorned 
with  small  temples  whose  altars  are  impressed  with  the  holy  feet  of  the  hierarchs, 
he  *1  length  arrives  in  sight  of  the  island  like  upper  hill,  formed  of  beautifully 
coloured  rocks  on  which  stand  the  shrines  of  his  religion.  Has  MdU,  I.  6. 

9 The  Jains  wash  their  images  in  WAter,  brush  them,  smear  them  with  sandal, 
and  adorn  them  with  jewels,  The  Shrdvaks,  and  particularly  the  women  of  that  faith, 
carry  with  them  when  they  go  to  worship  a handsome  bag  containing  rice.  Near  the 
idol  is  sot  a box  with  a hole  in  the  lid,  into  which  they  drop  the  ncc.  This  box  ia 
opened  every  eight  or  ton  days,  that  its  contents  may  be  thrown  to  the  pigeons  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  before  life  is  generated.  . 
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to  spit.  All  pilgrimages  must  be  completed  in  the  day  time,  and 
to  go  round  all  the  temples  requires  ninety-nine  pilgrimages. 

The  temples  on  Girn&r  are  clustered  on  the  plateau  just  under- 
neath the  peak  nearest  to  Jonflgad.  They  are  not  so  extensive 
or  so  rich  as  those  of  Sliat  run  i ay  a,  but  they  are  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  no  pilgrimage  is  complete  which  does  not  include  a visit 
to  them,  ana  the  ascent  is  so  much  more  rugged  that  additional 
merit  is  obtained  by  overcoming  its  difficulties.1 

The  officiating  priests  in  Jain  temples  are  generally  Bhojaks  or 
Bomo  equally  low  caste  Brahmans.  They  may  be  of  almost  any  caste, 
except  a Shravak,  who  is  not  eligible. 

Jains  are  of  two  leading  sects  Digambars  or  air-clad,  the  images 
of  whose  saints  are  naked,  and  Shveiambar s or  white-robed,  the 
images  of  whose  saints  are  clothed.  Socially  Shravaks  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  Shrimalis,  Osvfils,  and  Porvads.  The 
Shrimdlis  again  are  subdivided  into  Visa  and  Dasa,  literally 
twenty  and  ten.a  The  former  do  not  worship  images,  while  the 
latter  do  and  assimilate  more  in  other  respects  to  Brahmanical 
Hindus.  The  family  priests  of  both  are  Shrimali  Br&bmans, 
and  they  claim  to  be  derived  from  the  same  town.* *  Kandois, 
sweetmeat  makers,  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Dasa  Shrimalis,  though 
they  have  separated  and  become  a different  caste.  The  OsvjUs 
and  Porv&d9  state  that  they  came  from  P&rkar  and  have  settled 
chiefly  in  the  sea  coast  towns  of  Kathiawar.  They  too  have 
their  subdivisions  of  Visa  and  Dasa,  and  there  is  a subdivision  of 
the  Dasds  called  Pdnchds  who  allow  widow  marriage.  Taken  as 
a body  the  Shravaks  are  shrewd  men  of  business.  They  are 
bankers,  merchants,  moneylenders,  and  shopkeepers,  and  many  of  their 
class  have  within  the  last  few  years  entered  government  and  state 
service.  But  the  bulk  are  engaged  in  trade,  and  are  found  in  every 
situation  of  life,  from  the  millionaire  banker  to  the  village  grocer. 

Meshri  or  Brdhmanical  Vilnids  are  chiefly  of  three  classes, 
Modbs,  Sorathids,  and  Kapols.  They  are  much  less  numerous 
than  Shrdvaks,  and  are  mostly  found  in  Gohilvdd  and  Sorath* 
The  Modhs  claim  to  have  come  from  Modhera  in  Pardntij,  and 
have  three  divisions,  Goghvds,  Adaljils,  and  Mdndalids.  These 
again  are  subdivided  into  Visa  and  Dasa.  They  are  Vaishnavs 
and  are  allowed  to  marry  more  than  one  wife.  The  So  rath  ids 


1 From  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Rhengdr  following  the  river  Sonftreklia  toward* 
its  source,  a pathway,  worn  liy  the  foot  of  many  a pilgrim,  leads  to  the  summit  of 
GimAr.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  stranger  passe*  by  the  venerable  rook* 
which  are  hallowed  by  the  name  of  the  just  and  benevolent  Aahoka.  Thence,  by  a 
winding  and  rugged  ascent  of  about  a mile,  ho  reaches  the  point  where  the  western 
*pur  or  shoulder  of  the  mountain  end*  at  the  foot  of  the  scarp.  For  the  rest  of 
the  ascent,  the  sacred  mountain  rises,  an  immense  bare,  black,  and  isolated  granite 
rock,  presenting  all  the  gigantic  masses  peculiar  to  its  formation,  on  the  summit  of 
which,  occupying  a small  ledge  or  tablelaud,  surrounded  by  a fort  whose  wall  is 
built  on  the  very  verge  of  the  scarp,  stand  tho  temples  of  the  Jain  tirthankar *. 

Mala,  L 1 * 

* The  disputes  between  the  two  sects,  called  locally  DhondiAs  and  Tapis,  are  very 
bitter  and  they  have  frequently  come  into  collision  when  the  idols  nave  suffered 
severely.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  at  Gondal,  Vlnkiner,  Chuda,  and 
other  places.  * Sec  above,  Shriui&li  Brahmans. 
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follow  the  same  tenets  as  the  Modhs,  and,  as  their  name  implies, 
claim  their  origin  from  Sorath  in  Kfithiaw&r.  The  Vanids  of  the 
sea-coast  towns,  Por bandar,  Mdngrol,  Verdval,  Jdfarabad,  and  Diu, 
are  remarkable  for  their  enterprise.  From  ancient  times  they  have 
been  in  tho  habit  of  making  voyages  to  Zauzibar  and  Arabia, 
g“ing  in  their  youth  and  returning  to  their  native  town  with  the 
fruits  of  a life  of  industry  and  toil.  On  their  return  they  generally 
marry.  They  are  called  Bakhais,  probably  from  Mokha  in  Arabia. 
The  Vduia  brokers,  known  as  Chhdprids  in  Bombay,  are  generally 
from  the  Kathiawar  coast.  Kapols  are  not  divided  into  Visa  and 
Dasa  like  other  Vdnids.  They  dine  with  other  Vanids  but  marry 
only  in  their  own  class.  Their  principal  places  of  residence  are 
Doivdda,  Mahtiva,  Amreli,  and  Sihor.  Their  family  priests  or  gors 
are  Kandoliu  Brahmans,  who  take  their  origin  from  Kaudola  near 
Than.  Their  family  goddess  is  Sdmudri  whose  shrine  is  at  Sundri, 
a Dhrangadra  village  twenty  miles  north  of  Than. 

Lon  Axis,  55,000  st  rong,  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  province. 
They  state  that  they  take  their  name  from  the  port  of  Loha  in  Sindh, 
hut  Burton  says  that  they  came  from  Lohdnpur  near  Multan, 
and  tliat  they  were  driven  south  by  the  Muhammadans.1  They 
entered  Kdthi&wdr  from  Cutch  or  Mdrwdr,  probably  in  the  train  of 
one  or  more  of  the  Rajput  tribes  that  invaded  the  province  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  wealthier  are  dealers 
in  grain,  and  the  poorer  are  husbandmen,  masons,  labourers,  and 
vegetable  selle rs.  They  are  Vaishnavs,  bnt  eat  fish  and  flesh  and 
drink  spirits.  They  also  reverence  the  Daria  Pir  or  the  Indus 
Spirit.  Very  few  of  them  venture  on  long  voyages.  They  allow 
widow  marriage,  and  may  marry  more  than  one  wrife. 

B ii at i as,  5300  strong,  are  a wealthy  and  enterprising  class, 
who  are  found  chiefly  at  Kharnbhalia  in  Haldr.  They  claim  descent 
from  the  Blidti  Rajputs  of  Jesalmir.  They  were  probably  forced 
by  the  Muhammadans  from  the  Panjab  into  Sindh  ; from  Sindh 
they  moved  to  Catch,  and  from  Cutch  made  their  way  to  Kdtliidwdr. 
They  are  stricter  in  their  tenets  than  the  Lohands,  and  are  Vaishnavs 
by  religion.  They  do  not  allow  widow  marriage  and  are  divided 
into  Dasds  and  Visds. 

DspAlAs  are  an  offshoot  from  the  Lohdnds,  and  are  chiefly  found 
in  Dhrangadra,  where  is  the  temple  of  their  god  Narsingji.  They 
are  stone  masons.  Of  other  traders  Bhansdlis  are  described  under 
husbandmen,  and  Bohonts,  Khojas,  and  Momans,  under  Musalmdns. 

Almost  all  classes  of  Artisans  and  Craftsmen  claim  descent 
from  the  Kshatris,  who,  under  various  disguises  escaped  destruction 
by  Parahurdm,  the  son  of  the  Brdhman  sage  Jainadagni.2 


* Burton's  314. 

* Tho  legend  is  that  there  were  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  married  the  Kshatri  king 
Sobosrarjun,  and  tho  other  Jam  ad  agtii  the  Brdhman  sago.  Jamodogni’a  wife  insisted 
on  tho  cage  asking  the  king  And  his  retiuue  to  dine.  Ho  did  so,  much  against  his  will, 
and  the  king  finding  that  tho  sage  fed  them  all  from  a never-failing  cow  and  pitcher, 
carried  away  both  and  maltreated  the  sage.  The  wife  committed  suicide  from  grief, 
and  their  son  ParahurAm  swore  to  destroy  the  race  of  Kshatris,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  fugitives,  succeeded. 
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1 ANFFACTUREHS. 
Goldsmiths* 


Coppers  in  iths. 


Carpenters, 


Gold  and  Silversmiths,  Sonis,  16,500  strong,  are  mostly  of  the 
V&nia  Soni  caste.  A few  are  Parajuls,1 * * * * * * *  so  called  from  the  village 
of  Parjdv  under  Jundgad.  The  Parajids  are  inferior  workmen  and 
nse  their  talents  principally  as  forgers  of  base  metal.  The  Vdnia 
Sonis  are  generally  well-to-do.  They  claim  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Vdnias,  who  took  to  working  in  the  precious  metals.  None  of 
them  have  any  special  style,  like  that  of  the  Cutcli  Sonis ; their 
work  is  confined  to  ordinary  country-made  ornaments.  Some  of  the 
Amreli  Sonis  however  are  celebrated  for  plain  burnished  work. 
Their  family  goddess  is  Vagheshvari.  But  many  of  them  are 
Vallablidcharis  and  Svdminardyans,  while  others  reverence  Matas. 
Goldsmiths  are  in  pretty  good  condition,  their  earnings,  about  £30 
(Rs.  300)  a year,  being  enough  to  meet  their  expenses.  Their 
women  do  not  help  them,  but  their  sons  do.  They  work  twelve 
hours  a day  and  have  one  holiday  a week,  besides  the  days  on 
which  they  attend  caste  meetings. 

Coppersmiths,  Kansdnis,  3800  strong,  are  found  all  over 
Kathiawar.  In  some  places,  notably  in  Sihor,  there  are  remarkably 
good  workmen  in  both  brass  and  copper.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  household  vessels,  they  turn  out  delicately  carved 
ornaments,  such  as  penholders,  inkstands,  betelnut -boxes,  idols, 
lamps,  and  bells.  They  claim  a Kskatri  descent  and  reveronoe 
Mahakdli  as  their  chief  deity.  They  allow  widow  marriage. 
Coppersmiths  arc  poor,  and  generally  in  debt,  their  average 
earnings  being  £15  (Rs.  150)  a year ; the  members  of  the  family 
help  the  men  to  burnish  pots  and  work  the  lathe.  They  work 
twelve  hours  a day,  and  have  one  holiday  a week,  besides  days  of 
leisure  at  caste  ceremonies. 

Carpenters,  Suthdrs , 26,750  strong,  aro  of  two  classes,  Guj&rs 
and  Mdrvddis.  The  Gujars  claim  descent  from  Vishvakarraa,  the 
framer  of  the  universe.  The  Marvddis  state  that  before  the  time 
of  Parshuram  they  wore  Kshatris.  In  addition  to  ordinary  village 
carpentering,  some  of  them  are  clever  wood-carvers,  showing  their 
skill  not  only  in  the  woodwork  of  houses,  but  in  the  more  delicate 
carving  of  blackwood  and  sandalwood  boxes.  Sandalwood  carving 
is  a specialty  of  the  Mdngrol  carpenters,  who  supply  Bombay  with 
much  carved  work.9  They  have  no  settled  belief  as  a caste.  Each 


1 Parajia  Soma  are  divided  into  two  branches,  Oaninn  and  PAtani.  Gango  the 

founder  of  the  former  branoh,  established  himself  at  Girudr.  Jlis  descendants  are 

found  in  HAldr,  Sorath,  and  BhAvnagur.  There  may  be  500  houses  of  them 
altogether.  Nando,  the  founder  of  the  PAtani  branch,  went  to  Pdtan  in  the  time  of 

8idhrdj.  He  is  said  to  have  astonished  the  king  by  his  skill.  The  goldsmiths  of  the 

town  manufactured  some  gold-fish  which  were  able  to  swim,  while  Nando  by  the  aid 
of  his  goddess  made  a golden  goose  which  swallowed  the  fish.  SidhrAj  was  so  pleased 

that  he  promised  Nando  to  give  whatever  ho  asked.  Nando  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  reign  m Pdtan  for  three  and  a half  days.  During  the  throe  days  he  remitted  all 
taxes  and  set  free  all  prisoners,  and  for  these  charitable  actions  his  descendants  claim 
immunity  from  giving  anything  to  beggars.  There  are  2500  houses  of  Pdtani  Sums, 
chief! v in  Mahuva.  Ddtha,  PdlitAna,  Blntvnngar,  Bagasara,  Kundla,  and  Amreli. 

* The  Sihor  Suthdrs  are  also  famous  for  making  large  wooden  chests,  exceedingly 

massive  and  lavishly  ornamented  with  brass.  No  wedding  outfit  is  complete 

without  one  or  wore  of  these  chests. 
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division  or  family  has  its  peculiar  mother  or  Mdta ; Borne  aro 
Vamhnavs,  others  follow  Shiv,  and  many  have  adopted  the  tenets 
of  Svatnindrayau.  Carpenters  earn  about  £25  (Rs.  250)  a year 
which  is  enough  to  maintain  them  and  their  family.  Their  women 
do  not  help  them  in  their  work.  They  work  eight  hours  a day  and 
have  one  holiday  a week  in  addition  to  caste  holidays. 

Blacksmiths,  Luhdrs,  20,200  strong,  are  found  all  over  the 

Srovince.  Some  are  skilled  workmen,  turning  out  good  swords, 
aggers,  matchlocks,  and  other  weapons.  These,  as  also  the 
locksmiths,  come  mostly  from  Cutch.  Bliavdni  is  the  blackmiths* 
family  deity,  but  they  are  also  members  of  one  of  the  Hindu  sects. 
They  allow  polygamy  and  widow  marriage.  Blacksmiths  aro 

S morally  poor,  earning  about  £15  (Rs.  150)  a year.  Their  women 
o not  help  them  in  their  work.  They  work  eight  hours  a day  and 
have  fifty- two  holidays  in  the  year  besides  days  of  caste  ceremonies. 

Tailors,  Darjis , 29,350  strong,  are  found  in  every  town  and  in 
most  of  the  larger  villages.  A few  are  good  embroiderers  and 
skilful  in  other  fine  work,  but  most  do  not  go  beyond  ordinary 
hemming  and  stitching.  They  claim  Kshatri  descent,  their 
forefathers  escaping  the  wrath  of  Parshurdm  by  becoming  tailors. 
Their  family  goddess  is  Hingldj  ; but  they  worship  other  Matas, 
and  follow  tno  sect  and  teacher  that  pleases  them  best.  They  allow 
widow  marriage.  Tailors  earn  on  an  average  £20  (Rs.  200)  a year 
and  pay  their  way.  Their  worn  on  and  children  help  in  their  work. 
They  work  twelve  hoars  a day  and  have  twenty  holidays  in  addition 
to  days  of  caste  ceremonial. 

Masons,  Salats,  2650  strong,  find  constant  employment  owing 
to  the  richness  of  Kathiawar  in  building  stone.  They  earn 
about  £25  (Rs.  250)  a year  and  are  well-to-do.  Their  families  do 
not  help  them  in  their  work.  They  work  eight  hours  a day 
and  have  one  holiday  a week  in  addition  to  tho  days  occupied  in 
caste  ceremonials.  Tho  Porbandar  oolitic  lime-stone  is  well  known 
in  Bombay,  and  the  sand-stone  of  Jhdlavdd  is  not  only  an 
excellent  building  stone,  bat  at  Dhrangadra  is  worked  into  articles 
of  domestic  use  and  ornament,  such  as  filters  and  water  bottles. 
The  trap  rockB  of  Central  Kdthidwdr  are  extensively  quarried. 
The  public  works  and  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  in 
tho  last  fifteen  years  have  demanded  the  labour  of  more  masons 
and  bricklayers  than  could  be  locally  supplied.  The  quarrymen 
are  most  expert,  detaching  very  large  rectangular  blocks  with 
the  greatest  skill.  The  Depdlds  of  Dhrdngadra,  who  have  been 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Lohdnas,  are  tho  principal  quarrymen 
of  that  locality.  Pdrvati  is  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  stone- 
masons ; they  generally  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  Hindn  sects. 
They  allow  widow  marriage.  Some  Navanagar  masons  have  a 
talent  for  portrait,  painting,  their  skill  in  catching  the  expression 
being  marred  by  laughable  mistakes  in  drawing  and  perspective. 

Potters,  Kumbhars , 85,120  strong,  are  a despised  class,  and, 
though  very  useful,  are  held  in  little  esteem.  They  live  by 
making  oartheu  vessels,  and  are  attached  to  every  town  and  largo 
village.  Many  of  thorn  hold  service  lands,  under  condition  of 
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furnishing  chiefs  and  guests  with  earthen  pots.  Chdvan  Mata  is 
their  family  goddess.  Some  Kathiawar  Kumbh&rs  lire  entirely 
as  husbandmen,  particularly  in  Nav&uagar.  Potters  earn  on  au 
average  £15  (Rs.  150)  a year  which  suffices  for  their  expenses. 
Their  women  and  children  help  them  in  bringing  clay  and  water 
and  doing  other  miscellaneous  work.  They  work  daring  the  eight 
fair-weather  months,  resting  twenty-eight  days  during  the  busy 
season. 

Calico-printers  and  Dyers,  Khatris,1  13,000  strong,  also  weave 
silk  and  cotton,  while  some  of  them  are  calenders.  Cloths  are 
dyed  all  through  the  province,  but  those  of  Navanagar  are  most  prized. 
Tho  robes,  sallds,  printed  by  members  of  the  craft  at  Porbandar, 
Navanagar,  Sihor,  and  Rajkot,  are  much  sought  after.  At 
Nav&nagar  and  Porbatidar  members  of  this  class  manufacture  silk 
from  raw  material  brought  from  Bombay.  Their  bdndhni  or 
knot- tying  of  sddis  and  silk  cloths  is  very  superior.  In  this  work 
they  are  helped  by  thoir  wives.  They  claim  to  be  Kshatris  by 
descent,  and  allow  widow  marriage.  Khatris  earn  about  £15 
(Rs.  150)  a year,  which  suffices  for  their  maintenance  Their 
women  add  as  much  to  the  family  earnings  as  the  men.  They  work 
eight  hours  a day  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  During  the  rainy 
months  they  only  knit.  They  have  twenty-eight  holidays  in  the 
eight  months  in  addition  to  the  days  passed  in  caste  meetings. 

Bhdvsars,  400  strong,  are  dyers  and  calico-printers  all 
through  Jhalavdd  ; in  other  parts  of  Kdthidwdr  they  are  dhobi  or 
washermen.  They  claim  to  be  Kshatris  and  state  that  they  became 
calenders  to  escape  the  persecution  of  P&rshurdm.  They  reverence 
Choal  Malta  as  their  family  goddess,  and  follow  tho  tenets  of  one 
or  other  of  the  Hindu  sects.  They  allow  widow  marriage. 
Bhdvsdrs  are  badly  off,  earning  on  an  average  about  £15  (Rs.  150) 
a year.  Their  women  work  as  much  as  the  men.  They  have  a 
holiday  once  a week.  Those  who  are  dyers  do  no  work  during  the 
rainy  months. 

Weavers,  Vdnjhds , 3990  strong,  are  found  principally  in  Amroli 
and  in  Bagasara  and  Porbandar.  They  weave  mixed  silk  and 
cotton,  ma thru.  Some  of  them  are  tailors.  Many  of  them  claim 
supernatural  powers,  and  impose  on  the  ignorant  by  casting  out 
evil  spirits.  They  claim  descent  from  the  Kshatri  king  Sahas rarj tin 
who  was  destroyed  by  Parshurdm.  They  allow  polygamy  and 
widow  marriage,  and  reverence  Hingldj  Mata.  Weavers  earn 
about  £10  (Rs.  100)  a year  and  are  poor.  Their  wives  prepare  the 
thread,  bobbins,  and  starch  and  do  other  miscellaneous  work. 
They  work  ten  hours  a day  and  have  twenty-five  holidays  in  tho 
year,  besides  days  spent  in  caste  meetings. 


1 To  Khatris  also  belong  the  turners,  Sanghadids,  and  bracelet-makers,  Chudgora. 
The  former  work  in  wood,  bone,  and  ivory,  and  produce  many  quaint  children’s  toys, 
scent-boxes,  and  legs  for  cots  and  cradles,  coloured  in  stripes  with  lac.  The  Chudgara 
make  bracelets  of  wood  and  ivory.  The  wood  bracelets  coloured  with  lac  are  worn 
by  the  higher  classes  of  Hindu  women.  The  lower  classes  wear  bangles  of  wood 
and  bone,  and  frequently  of  coloured  glass. 
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Kdthidwdr  has  always  been  famous  for  its  Sailors.  In  times  of 
unsettled  government,  when  ever y man’s  hand  was  against  his 
neighbour,  the  coasts  of  Kdthidwdr  have  swarmed  with  pirates,  who, 
from  the  shelter  of  every  creek  and  headland,  took  toll  on  all 
merchandise  that  was  carried  on  the  Arabian  seas.  Along  the 
southern  coast  the  leading  pirates  were  Kolis,  while,  in  the  gulf  of 
Cutch  and  near  Dwdrka  and  Porbandar,  from  an  early  date, 
Vdghers,  Midnds,  and  Sanghars  made  their  names  a terror  to 
merchants.  In  time  Muhammadans  joined  the  local  pirates,  and 
roamed  the  seas  with  their  Hindu  allies. 

In  the  time  of  the  Auhilvdda  kings  (746-1297)  the  sailors  of  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  were  so  famous  that  a square  in  the  chief  city  was  set 
apart  for  them.  About  1826  Mokhrdji  Gohil  took  the  island  of 
Piram  from  the  Baris  Kolis,  and  levied  tribute  from  every  ship  that 
passed,  till  his  power  was  destroyed  (hbout  1340)  by  Muhammad 
Toghlak  Shah.  Subsequently  the  Vaja  chieftains  of  Vejalkot  and 
Jduj  Inner  openly  practised  piracy;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  excesses  of  the  Vdghers  and  Sanghars  of 
Okhamandal  ended  in  their  suppression  by  the  British  Government.1 
Before  this  time,  Vakhtsingji  of  Bhavnagar  (1772)  wrested  Talaja 
from  the  Nawdb  of  Cambay,  and,  establishing  his  authority  over 
the  district  of  Vdlak,  brought  the  coast  of  south-east  Kdthidwdr  to 
order,  and  reduced  the  predatory  tribes  who  had  hitherto  mado  a 
living  by  piracy.  Since  then  the  seamen  of  Kafchidwdr  have  gradually 
abandoned  piracy  and  are  now  known  as  the  best  sailors  inHindustdn. 

They  are  divided  into  Khdrvds,  Bliddelas,  Mianan.  and  Vdghers. 
Khdrvds  are  of  three  classes,  Rajput,  Koli,  and  Musalmdn.  The 
first  claim  to  be  descended  from  Rajputs,  and  call  themselves 
Solankis,  Rathods,  Jhdlds,  and  Gohils.  They  probably  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Anhiivdda  dynasty.  They  eat  with  Rajputs  and  follow 
many  Rajput  customs.  They  belong  principally  to  Verdval, 
Mangrol,  and  Porbandar.  The  Koli  Khdrvds  are  descendants  of 
the  pirates  that  used  to  infest  the  southern  coast,  and  have  a strong 
infusion  of  Koli  blood.  They  assume  such  local  names  as  Shiali 
and  Tnldjia.  They  do  not  differ  from  Kolis  in  their  ways.  They  are 
found  chiefly  at  Bhavnagar,  Mahuva,  Talaja,  and  Jdfarabad.  The 
Musalmdn  Khdrvds  belong  principally  to  Gogha,  where  they  are 
called  Kasbdtis.  Their  origin  is  obscure.  They  call  themselves 
Pat  kdus,  but  they  are  probably  a mixed  race  with  Hindu  and  Arab 
blood  in  them.  The  island  of  Piram  was  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Delhi  emperors,  and  they  also  hold  rent-free  lands  in  Gogha. 
BhddeUs  are  Musalmdns  by  religion,  and  are  said  to  be  settlers 
from  Arabia.  They  are  found  principally  in  Jdfarabad,  Jodiya,  Diu, 
Salava,  Dw&rkd,  and  Bet. 

All  the  above  are  skilful  and  intrepid  seamen.  They  man  the 
native  craft  that  visit  Zanzibar,  Aden,  aud  the  whole  coast  of 
Hindustdn,  eastward  as  far  as  Singdpur;  and  they  are  employed 
in  steamers  plying  between  Bombay  and  London,  in  some  cases 
forming  the  entire  crow. 
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The  Mi&n&s  and  V&ghers  are  not  so  enterprising  as  the  Kharvas, 
and  confine  themselves  principally  to  coasting  craft.  They  are 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-side  villages  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  chiefly 
Jodiya,  Vav&nia,  Bodi,  and  Sol&ya. 

The  Bea  fishermen  belong  to  all  the  above  classes  of  seamen. 
On  the  south  coast  they  put  boldly  to  sea  and  secure  their  fish  by 
trawling.  They  sometimes  harpoon  porpoises  and  lot  their  boats 
be  dragged  by  them  for  considerable  distances.  When  the 
porpoise  is  exhausted  he  is  secured  to  the  side  of  the  boat  and  his 
liver  taken  out  and  placed  in  earthen  pots.  The  oil  is  u3ed  as 
varnish  to  protect  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  boats.  In  the  gulfs 
of  Cutch  and  Cambay,  and  in  the  many  creeks  that  indent  the 
shore  they  nse  stake  nets  and  also  catch  fish  in  walled  enclosures 
or  va<las.  These  enclosures  fill  with  water  at  high  tide,  and  at 
ebb  the  fishermen  pick  np  the  fish  that  have  been  stranded.  Fish 
of  all  sorts.  Boles,  pomphlet,  and  mallet,  are  caught  in  these 
enclosures.  A kind  of  fish  is  also  caught  from  which  isinglass  is 
made.  The  fishing  trade  might  be  much  developed,  especially  in 
the  gulf  of  Cutch.  With  good  management  it  could  yield  a 
considerable  revenue,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  attracted  much  attention. 
During  the  fair  weather,  boats  are  employed  all  round  the  coast  in 
catching  and  salting  fish.  They  sail  with  a supply  of  salt,  and  use 
it  for  curing  the  fish  as  they  catch  them,  putting  back  to  their 
original  port  when  loaded,  or  when  their  supply  of  salt  and  provisions 
fails. 

Muchhis  and  Bhois  are  fresh -water  fishermen,  who  are  found  only 
near  large  towns.  The  M&chhis  are  generally  river  boatmen  and 
ferrymen,  and  the  Bhois  porters,  houso  servants,  and  water-carriers. 
They  catch  fish  with  a casting  net  or  hook,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  with  the  drag  not.  The  power  of  the  Shrdvaks  in  most  of 
the  large  towns  prevents  these  classes  from  carrying  on  their  calling 
and  they  have,  when  possible,  taken  to  agriculture. 

The  sacredness  of  Kathiawar  brings  into  the  province  swarms  of 
devotees  and  religious  beggars  on  their  way  to  Dw&rka,  Pdtan, 
Girn6r,  Shatrunjaya,  and  many  other  places  of  smaller  note. 

The  general  term  for  all  classes  of  devotees  is  Sany&si  or 
anchorite.  Sany&sis  are  for  the  most  part  persons  who  have  lost 
their  property,  or  their  children,  or  suffered  some  other  calamity, 
too  grievous  to  bear.  The  recluse  arranges  with  a spiritual  guide 
to  take  him  into  some  religions  order,  and,  when  the  stars  have 
fixed  tho  proper  day,  breaks  the  sacred  cord  if  he  is  ono  of  the 
regenerate  classes,  removes  the  hair  of  his  head,  assumes  tho 
monastic  dress,  and  with  alms  and  prayers  receives  initiation. 
Sanyas  is  are  sometimes  consecrated  at  an  early  age.  A person 
who  desjiairsof  having  children  not  nnfreqnently  vows  to  consecrate 
one  son  if  two  be  granted  to  his  prayers,  and,  among  the  Jains, 
where  disciples  are  scarce,  the  monks  purchase  children  for  the 
purpose  of  initiating  them. 

At  its  or  Gosdis  aregenerally  found  as  officiating  priests  in  Shiv 
and  Devi  temples.  They  are  vowed,  to  celibacy  and  poverty,  and 
many  among  them  lead  a wandering  life  uud  subsist  on  charity. 
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Others  take  to  secular  callings,  serving  in  military  and  civil  employ, 
gathering  woalth  as  bankors,  and,  taking  advantage  of  their  supposed 
holiness,  giving  themselves  great  license  in  food,  drink,  and  women. 
Others  are  great  landholders,  the  heads,  mahants  or  Ixxvdn,  of  the 
monasteries  of  Gorakhmadhi,  Tarnetar,  Sit  ha,  Singtada,  and 
Gopndth,  owning  large  estates.  They  admit  recruits  from  all  classes 
and  dress  in  orange  tawny  clothes.  The  sectarian  mark  Male  on 
their  foreheads  is  horizontal.  There  are  two  6ects  among  them, 
those  who  live  in  monasteries  muthdhdri #,  and  those  who  live  in 
houses  gkarbdris.1 

Vamigis  are  officiating  priests  in  Vaishnav  temples,  and  wear  a 
white  dress  and  an  upright  brow  mark.  Sir  George  LeGrand  Jacob 
has  given  the  following  account  of  the  monastery  of  Gorakhmadhi : 

“ The  Bdva  Pirnath  of  Gorakhmadhi,  a venerable  man  of  sixty -two, 
enjoys  several  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  Sarasvati, 
which  first  feeds  the  holy  reservoirs  of  Prdchi,  and,  after  washing 
the  walls  of  the  Bav&’s  palace,  empties  itself  into  the  equally  sacred 
Triveni,  about  seven  miles  from  his  residence.  GoraKhnath,  the 
guru  of  Rukmibdi  the  wife  of  Krishna,  is  the  deity  of  this  monastery. 
II  is  shrine  lies  deep  underground  in  the  village  of  Gorakhmadhi, 
to  which  he  has  given  his  name.  Hero  the  Bava  has  his  state  cushion 
or  fidi,  and  is  surrounded  by  about  forty  brethren,  who  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  custom  of  slitting  the  central  cartilage  of  both 
ears,  whence  ear-slit,  or  kanphdta , has  become  the  name  of  their 
class.  Gorakhmadhi  is  said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  Bava  Pirnath  the  head  of  the  Beet.  This  establishment,  like 
the  monasteries  of  the  west,  holds  everything  in  common,  and  its 
members  are  under  vows  of  celibacy.  The  B&va  alone  is  free  from  this 
vow,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  succession.  Failing  issue  he  adopts  a 
spiritual  son  or  chela  from  among  his  flock.  The  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion is  performed  in  youth.  They  receive  disciples  from  most  Hindu 
Castes,  not  being  particular  about  pareutage,  but  ostensibly  they 
neither  accept  Muhammadans  or  Dheds.  The  ear  is  slit  down  the 
centre  to  the  length  of  au  inch,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  a 
stick  of  nim  wood,  wrapt  round  with  the  soft  downy  feather  of  a 
peacock's  quill,  and  kept  wet.  When  sufficiently  healed,  large  light 
rings  of  lacquered  earthenware  are  inserted,  and,  after  a year,  these 
are  oxchangod  for  rings  of  wood,  born,  or  hollowed  metal,  silver  or 
gold.  Those  rings  they  consider  the  symbol  and  stay  of  their  faith, 
and  the  Bava  informed  me  that  no  K&nphata  ever  survived  their 
loss.1  The  K&nphata/s  only  object  of  worship  is  Gorakhnath  ; but 
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1 Thor* *  are  Upward*  of  a no  ore  of  person*  called  GoaAinji  MahirAjs.  the  heads 
of  the  VaJlabhAchAri  aoct  of  Vaishnavs,  and  the  descendants  of  the  famous  saint  aod 
ml  igioti*  teacher  Vollahh,  a Tailanga  Brlhmau,  who  (1500)  started  a new  form  of 
VUnuu  worship  and  was  received  as  a god.  Besides  four  stations  or  thdnak*,  at 
JunAgad,  Amreli,  Nav&uagar,  and  Porbandar,  where  they  reside,  these  high  priests 
visit  the  peninsula  periodically  in  groat  state,  like  pontiffs,  to  receive  adoration  and 
tuouoy  from  their  Book*. 

• Sir  George  IxOnvud  Jacob  mentions  the  case  of  a KAnpliata  whose  companion  ltad 
Wen  killed  and  his  own  earring  ent  off  by  an  outlaw.  The  abliot  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  let  the  ear  be  sown  and  the  ring  replaced.  But  the  sufferer  was  deaf  to  all 
sntiwaty.  4 All  things  happen  by  God's  command , and  this  is  God's  sign  that  I and 
my  brother  should  die  together.  They  were  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
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they  acknowledge  the  Hindu  gods.  They  are  under  no  restraint  in 
matters  of  food.  Except  that  the  cow  is  held  sacred  and  the  hog 
unclean,  they  eat  freely  of  fish,  flesh  and  fowl.  Travellers  are  freely 
received  and  fed,  hospitality  being  part  of  their  religion.  Their 
religion  otherwise  appears  to  consist  in  worshipping  their  idol 
morning  and  evening.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  passed  in  amusement 
or  in  indolence,  except  at  stated  times  for  meals,  when  they  meet 
together  to  feast  with  such  strangors  as  may  wish  to  join  them. 
Twice  evory  day  provisions  arc  distributed  to  all  who  may  ask  for 
them.  When  the  provisions  aro  cooked  a servant  of  the  abbot's 
goes  to  the  bank  of  the  Sarasvati  and  calls  twico  with  a loud  voice : 

* Whoever  is  hungry  come,  the  abbot's  table  is  spread whoever 
comes  gets  a meal."  Their  turban  does  not  differ  in  shape  from  that 
worn  by  the  Kolis  of  the  neighbourhood  but  is  of  a special  orange 
tawny  colour. 

Jain  ascetics  are  called  Jatis.  They  have  no  property,  and  never 
quit  their  dwellings  except  for  food.  They  carry  a fan  of  goat's 
hair,  with  which  they  remove  every  living  thing  from  tho  path  on 
which  they  tread,  or  the  ground  on  which  they  sit.  They  wear  a 
screen  of  cloth  over  their  mouths  lest  they  should  inhale  and  destroy 
insects.  Their  bodies  and  clothes  are  filthy  and  covered  with 
vermin. 

Daring  the  rainy  season  some  of  these  Jatis  take  a vow,  called 
aanthdru,  pledging  themselves  to  fast  till  they  die.  As  soon  as  a 
Jati  has  taken  this  vow  the  news  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  large  numbers  of  Shravaks  meet  to  worship  him.  For  fifteen 
days  the  victim  is  sometimes  able  to  maintain  a sitting  posture ; 
after  that  he  lies  on  the  floor.  Those  who  surround  him  dab  hiB 
fevered  body  with  moist  cloths,  but  aro  careful  to  prevent  his 
receiving  any  sustenance.  From  the  day  on  which  the  monk  h&a 
taken  his  vow,  preparations  for  his  funeral  begin.  A litter  is  made 
and  ornamented  with  coloured  paper  and  tinsel,  which  when 
his  last  moment  draws  near  the  Jati  is  placed  sitting.  Music  sounds 
before  him  as  he  is  carried  in  procession,  and  women,  who  seek 
the  blessing  of  a male  child,  strive  to  secure  it  by  creeping  beneath 
his  litter,  or  by  joining  in  the  scramble  for  fragments  of  his  clothes.1 

Wherever  the  pilgrim  goes  in  Kathidwar  he  is  assured  of  food  and 
lodging.  Besides  in  religious  institutions,  in  most  large  towns  a 
Sadavarat  or  eating  hoase  is  kept  by  tho  piety  of  the  chief  or  of 
some  of  the  members  of  his  family,  or  by  tho  merchants  of  the 
town,  where  free  gifts  of  food  are  made  to  all  comers. 

Personal  Servants  are  of  three  classes,  30,000  HajIms  or 
V&lands,  barbers;  3500  Dhobis  or  washermen;  and  PakuAlis  or 
Bhiatis,  water-drawers.  There  is  in  addition  the  very  large  class 
of  domestic  servants,  who,  under  the  name  of  Khav&s,  perform  all 
the  menial  duties  in  a chiefs  house.  Barbers  are  both  Musalm&ns  and 
Hindus,  the  Hindus  being  more  numerous.  In  large  towns  almost 
eveiy  sect  lias  its  particular  barber.  Even  in  Zanzibar  and  Arabia  the 
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Hindu  merchants  are  careful  to  provide  themselves  with  barbers  from 
their  native  country.  The  wives  of  barbers  generally  act  as  mid  wives, 
and  are  often  go-betweens  in  love  affairs.  Dhobis,  both  MusaltnAn 
and  Hindu,  like  barbers,  are  a part  of  every  village  community. 
Many  of  the  Hindu  washermen  aro  BhAvsAra.  They  are  helped  in 
their  work  by  their  wives.  Bhistis  aro  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of 
Gujarat.  The  KhavAs  have  been  already  described  under  Rajputs. 

Of  Leather  Workers,  Mochis  (23.000),  shoemakers  and 
saddlers,  claim  Rajput  descent,  and  call  themselves  Solankis  and 
Farmers.  Some  of  them,  especially  in  JhAlavAd  and  GohilvAd,  are 
excellent  workers  of  embroidered  saddle  cloths  and  horse  trappings. 
They  are  on  the  whole  well-to-do,  and  are  mostly  followers  of 
8v&ninArdyan.  Dabgars,  both  Hindus  and  MusalmAns,  make  leather- 
bottles  for  clarified  butter  and  oil,  and  also  stretch  leather  over  drums 
and  tabors.  ChamArs,  or  curriers,  belong  to  the  depressed  classes. 
Their  occupation  is  to  tan  hides,  aud  one  or  more  families  are  found 
in  every  village.  They  are  allowed  the  hides  of  all  animals  that  die 
in  the  village. 

Among  Depressed  Classes,  besides  2150  CqaxAbs  or  curriers, 
are  Dheds,  GAbudAb,  Tcbjs,  and  BhaxgiAs.  Even  the  depressed 
castes  have  their  pride  of  birth  and  claim  to  have  been  originally 
Kshatris.  The  Dheds  are  attended  by  the  GArudAa  who  are  their 
priests,  and  by  Turis  who  aro  their  bards  and  genealogists.  In 
native  states  members  of  the  depressed  classes  aro  not  allowed 
to  leave  their  hereditary  callings,  nor  to  dress  themselves  in 
handsome  clothes,  nor  to  build  houses  of  the  bettor  class.  In  former 
days  Dheds  were  forced  to  live  at  a distance  from  the  towns ; 
they  wore  untwisted  cotton  round  their  heads  and  a stag’s  horn 
banging  from  their  waists,  so  that  people  might  avoid  touching 
them.  In  the  time  of  Sidh  Raj  (1094- 1 143)  the  king  ordered 
that  a Dhed  named  Mayo  should  be  beheaded  in  the  Sahasraling 
tank  at  IVitau  in  order  that  it  might  hold  water.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mayo  begged,  as  a reward  for  his  sacrifice,  that  the 
Dbedii  should  not  be  forced  to  remain  at  a distance  from  the  towns, 
nor  to  wear  a distinctive  dress.  The  king  assented,  and  these 
privileges  were  afterwards  permitted  to  the  Dheds  for  the  sake 
of  Mayo.  In  times  of  cholera  and  other  epidemics  Dheds  and 
Bhangias  aro  alwavs  suspected  of  being  in  league  with  the  goddess 
of  destruction,  and  not  unfrequently  children  of  these  classes  have 
boon  surreptitiously  seized  and  sacrificed  to  appease  her  wrath. 

Bh&ngiAs,  numbering  21,200,  are  divided  into  six  classes,  who 
bear  the  illustrious  Rajput  names  of  MakvAna,  ParmAr,  Hat  hod, 
Solanki,  Vaghela,  and  Dhori,  and  claim  descont  from  one  Valam 
who  introduced  sweeping  about  2000  years  ago.  They  and  the 
Dheds  who  Dumber  123,000  are  found  in  every  village  community, 
and  play  an  important  part  as  scavengers,  rural  messengers,  and 
guides,  and  in  consequence  are  allowed  to  hold  their  lands  rent-free. 
Dheds  aro  also  weavers  of  coarse  cotton  cloth.  It  is  pollution  to 
other  Hindus  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  these  classes.  If 
another  Hindu  chances  to  touch  one  of  them  he  must  purify  himself 
with  fire  or  water,  and  must  go  through  the  same  ceremony  with 
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any  article  that  the  Dhed  or  Bhangia  has  touched.  Wells  are 
specially  set  apart  for  their  use  in  every  village. 

Of  Labourers  and  Miscellaneous  Workers  there  is  in  Kdthi&w6r, 
as  in  other  districts,  a large  floating  population  that  lives  entirely 
by  day  wages.  This  class  is  principally  composed  of  Kolis,  Bliils, 
Dkeds,  Yaghris,  and  Muhammadans.  In  good  times  they  And 
plenty  of  employment  in  field  labour,  and  as  long  as  there  is  work 
they  keep  in  one  place.  Many  of  them  receive  a monthly  wage, 
and  are  employed  as  runners,  messengers,  cattle-tenders,  and 
house  servants,  but  in  times  of  scarcity  the  day  labourers,  the 
class  that  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  Buffer  severely.  As  the  price 
of  grain  rises  and  labour  is  less  in  demand,  they  become  restless, 
wander  in  search  of  work,  take  to  petty  pilfering,  gather  in  towns, 
and  begin  to  beg.  Their  clothes  are  reduced  to  rags,  they  grow 
daily  more  emaciated,  disease  spreads  among  them,  and  they  die 
in  numbers.  The  wilder  classes  resort  to  the  woodlands  or  the 
borders  of  the  Nal,  and  live  on  roots  and  grasses.  Without  resource 
or  forethought,  reckless  and  thriftless,  the  task  of  keeping  people 
of  this  class  alive  devolves  in  times  of  famine  on  the  state, 
and,  as  the  sources  of  ordinary  labour  are  cut  off,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  open  relief  works  for  those  who  are  able  to  work,  and 
kitchens  for  such  as  are  old,  infirm,  or  weakly. 

VAohris  are  ono  of  the  early  tribes.  When  out  of  work  they  are 
inveterate  poachers.  They  snare  game  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
and  net  hares,  partridges,  florican,  quail,  wild  duck,  and  snipe. 
They  arrange  their  nets  in  lines,  and  drive  the  game  quietly  before 
them.  Sometimes  they  use  hair-nooses  and  in  one  way  or  another  they 
manage  todoan  immense  amount  of  damage  to  ground  game.  They  are 
also  persistent  thieves  and  beggars.  They  indulge  freely  in  liquor, 
and  eat  all  kinds  of  meat  except  the  cow,  from  which  they  refrain 
only  not  to  offend  their  stricter  neighbours.  They  grow  water  melons 
in  river  beds,  and  prepare  and  sell  bdval  tooth-brushes  or  ddtan. 
Id  some  places  they  also  make  stone  handraills.  Their  women  are 
employed  to  tattoo  other  women.  They  allow  polygamy  and  widow 
marriage,  and  divorce  is  easy.  If  a woman  tires  of  her  husband 
she  tears  the  end  of  her  skirt  and  presents  it  to  him.  She  can  then 
take  another  who  has  to  give  a caste  entertainment.  Melri  Mata 
is  their  tribal  goddess ; but  some  of  them  prefer  the  Bocharaji  or 
Kliodi&d  Matas. 

SarAniAs  are  arms-cleaners  and  sword-sharpeners  who  travel 
over  the  country  in  search  of  work.  They  probably  came  from 
Marwar.  They  are  Hindus,  worshipping  Kulka  Mata  and  Hanuman. 
Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  performed  in  the  open  air.  While 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  together,  the  mother  of  the 
bride  and  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  fasten  an  earthen  vessel 
to  the  lower  part  of  their  stomachs,  and  run  at  each  other 
until  tho  pots  are  broken  to  pieoes.  This  closes  the  ceremony.  A 
woman  can  live  with  another  man  only  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Some  of  them  bum  their  dead,  others  bury  after  placing 
a wisp  of  lighted  hay  on  the  corpse’s  face. 

Od8  are  professional  pond-diggers.  They  claim  to  be  Kshatris, 
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the  descendants  of  Bhagirath  son  of  Sagar.  According  to  the 
Has  M&la,1  Sidh  R4j  sent  for  a number  of  Oda  from  Malwa  to  dig 
the  Sahasraling  bike  at  Patan.  He  fell  in  love  with  one  of  them 
called  Jasma,  and  wished  to  take  her  to  his  palace.  She  declined 
and  tried  to  make  her  escape.  He  pursued  her  aud  on  over- 
taking her  slew  several  of  the  Ods.  Jasma  committed  suicide,  cursing 
the  king,  and  declaring  that  his  lake  should  never  hold  water.  The 
curse  was  removed,  as  narrated  elsewhere,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Mayo 
a Dhed.  The  Oda  lead  a wandering  life,  coming  to  Kathi&wdr 
for  work,  and  returning  to  their  homes  in  Marwsir  and  Central  India 
during  the  rains. 

YanjArAs  or  carriers  aro  not  natives  of  Kathiawdr.  They  visit 
it  occasionally,  bringing  grain  and  tobacco  on  long  strings  of 
bullocks,  and  returning  with  salt.  They  have  large  colonies  in 
Rajputdna  and  Central  India,  and  always  return  there  for  the  rains. 
Owiug  to  the  spread  of  roads  and  railways  their  trade  is  fast  dying 
out.  They  claim  a Rajput  origin  and  their  chief  object  of  worship 
is  KAlka  Mata.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  burn  their  dead. 
Some  are  Muhammadans. 

KAvallAs,  a branch  of  Kolis,  are  rope  and  tape  makers.  They 
live  mostly  in  Jhaldv&d,  and  one  of  their  chief  occupations  is  to 
hawk  salt  on  donkeys.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  bury  their 

dead. 

BajAniAs  (1160)  arc  acrobats  and  rope-dancers.  Some  are 
Hindus  and  others  Musalmans.  They  only  occasionally  come  to 
KAthiawar.  Their  recognized  bead  lives  at  Rddhanpur.  They 
allow  widow  marriage  and  divorce,  and  burn  their  dead. 

Nats  (75)  also  live  by  rope-dancing,  begging,  and  stealing.  Their 
headquarters  are  in  Mdrwar,  and  they  visit  Kathiawar  in  their  rounds. 
They  are  Hindus  and  worship  Melri  M&ta.  They  allow  widow 
marriage,  and  bury  their  dead  after  burning  hay  on  the  face. 

VAdib  are  sellers  of  stone  hand-mills,  winnowing  fans,  and 
straw  circlets  to  rest  earthen  pots  on,  but  they  earn  their  living 
principally  as  jngglers  and  snake-catchers.  They  are  both 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans  and  allow  widow  marriage. 

ChAmtuAs  also  deal  in  hand-mills,  and  are  professional  dancers. 
Some  are  Hindus,  others  Musalmans.  The  former  worship  Khodidd 
Mata,  the  latter  believe  in  Bibi  Fatrna.  They  allow  widow  marriage 
and  bury  their  dead. 

Thorjs  sell  bamboo  brooms  and  salt,  and  grass  circlets,  indhonis  and 
tuthni*'  for  carrying  water-pots  on  the  head.  Some  are  Musalmdns, 
others  Hindus.  Joots  are  wandering  religious  beggars,  who  also 
make  their  living  by  selling  bdvul  tooth-brushes,  brooms,  salt,  and 
imlhoni*,  sulhids,  and  ttendonis,  a kind  of  pad  for  women’s  hair.  They 
also  cast  out  evil  spirits  and  catch  snakes,  and  gain  their  living 
generally  by  the  credulity  of  their  dupes.  They  bury  their  dead, 
after  bruudiug  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  the  corpse.  They 
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respect  various  Hindu  gods,  indulge  in  a plurality  of  wives,  and 
freely  allow  divorce. 

BuJLnbs  come  from  Mrirwdr,  and  gain  their  living  by  begging. 
Some  of  them  are  mimics  and  ventriloquists  and  very  clever 
imitators  of  the  cries  of  birds  and  other  animals.  They  are 
Hindus  and  believe  in  Chaturbhuj.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and 
burn  their  dead. 

According  to  the  1881  census  Musalina  ns  numbered  303,550 
or  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  first  Musalmdu 
invasion  of  Saurdshtra  was  that  of  Muhammad  of  Ghazni  early  in 
the  eleventh  century.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  Somndth  Pdtan  in 
1024.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Alagh  Klidn  again 
overran  the  province,  and  from  that  time  the  Musalmdns  have  bad 
a more  or  less  permaneut  footing  in  Kathiawar.  They  established 
governments  on  the  south  coast,  and,  though  these  were  temporarily 
removed,  Sultdn  Muhammad  Toghlak  (1325-1351)  again  established 
Muhammadan  supremacy,  and  conquered  Jundgad.  Jundgad  was 
restored  to  the  Has  of  Sorath.  But  by  little  and  little  the  Musalmdns 
encroached  on  the  independence  of  these  princes,  w’ho  were 
compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  emperors,  and  allow  the  emperor’s 
representative  to  be  placed  at  the  capital  as  a Thdndddr.  This  official 
was  expelled  by  Ra  Melak,  about  1400,  but  thirteen  years  later 
Sultdn  Ahmad  defeated  the  Ra,  captured  Jundgad,  and  placed  his 
officers  there  to  collect  tribute  and  exact  obedience  from  the  surround- 
ing landowners.  Again  in  1469  Sultan  Mahmud  Begada  attacked 
Junagad,  and  four  years  later  finally  defeated  Ra  Mandlik  and 
annexed  his  dominions.  He  changed  the  name  of  Junagad  to 
Mustafabad,  and  for  a short  time  took  up  his  residence  there.  He 
invited  Syeds  and  other  Musalinans  to  settle  in  the  district,  and  gave 
them  grants  of  land,  and  from  that  time  Sorath  was  governed  by 
a deputy  of  the  Gujardfc  Sultans.  The  Ghori  family,  as  deputies, 
except  in  name,  made  themselves  independent  of  their  sovereigns  ; 
but,  in  1591,  their  power  was  broken,  and  Sorath  became 
subordinate  to  the  imperial  viceroy  at  Ahmadabad,  who  maintained 
a deputy  under  the  title  of  Foujdar.  The  last  of  the  Foujddrs,  Slier 
Khan  Babi,  taking  advantage  of  the  decay  of  Musalmdn  power  at 
Ahmadabad,  assumed  the  title  of  Nawab  of  Junagad  in  1748. 
Since  theu  his  successors  have  ruled  the  district,  and  the  estates  of 
Rdnpur  and  Bdntva  have  been  assigned  as  appanages  to  members 
of  the  family.  After  Slier  Khdn’s  death,  many  Syeds  and  others 
who  had  received  grants  of  land  in  different  parts  of  Sorath 
attempted  to  become  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Nawdb,  but 
were  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  firmness  and  talent  of  the  Divdn 
Ainaiji.  The  Shaikh  of  Mdngrol  also  possesses  an  estate  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Jundgad,  which  will  be  noticed  further  on.  Although 
Musalmdn  power  was  paramount  in  Kdtbidwar  (1410-1583)  under 
the  Gujarat  Sultans,  it  loft  few  permanent  traces  of  sovereignty 
except  in  Sorath.  Jhdldvdd  was  overrun  by  the  forces  of  the 
Ahmadabad  kings,  who,  in  1486,  destroyed  Kuva,  the  capital,  and 
established  a post  there  ; but  the  only  marks  of  the  invasion  were  the 
establishment  of  two  families  of  Maliks  as  proprietors  of  the  estates 
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of  Bajdna  and  Dasdra.  Ilalir  did  not  attract  much  notice  from  tlie 
Musalmnns  till  mnch  later.  About  1500,  the  Jam  having*  espoused 
the  cause  of  SultAn  Muzaffar  the  last  of  the  Gujarat  Sultans,  was 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  imperial  viceroy  Khdn  Azam  Mirza. 
From  that  time  NavAnagar  became  tributary  to  the  Moghals.  In 
16 10  Jam  Lakhfiji  attempted  independence,  and  withheld  tribute,  but 
was  promptly  brought  to  order  by  the  viceroy  KhAn  Azam.  Again 
in  1664  Jam  Raisingji  rebelled,  but  was  slain  by  Kutb-ud-din,  thq 
Fonjdar  of  Sorath,  NavAnagar  was  captured  aud  named  IslAranagar, 
and  it  and  all  its  dependencies  were  annexed  to  the  empire.  In  1673, 
the  state  was  restored  to  Jdm  Tamdchi,  and  a few  years  later  Jam 
BAisiog,  taking  advantage  of  their  loss  of  power,  expelled  the 
Muhammadan  officials,  and  again  made  NavAnagar  the  capital  of  his 
dominions. 

The  Gohils  came  into  collision  with  the  Mnsalmdns  not  long  after 
their  entrance  into  Kathiawar.  Ranoji,  the  son  of  Sejak,  founded 
Ranpur,  but  was  driven  thence  by  the  Muhammadans  in  1309.  His 
eon  Mokhraji  moved  south,  and  conquered  Gogha  from  the  Pathan 
KasbAtis,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Muhammad  Toghlak  in 
1347. 

With  the  rest  of  KathiawAr  Gohilvad  came  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Akbar  in  1583,  and  had  to  pay  tribute.  In  the  end  the  sagacious 
Bhavsingji,  who  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  present  state  of 
BhAvnagar,  watching  the  intrigues  and  dissensions  among  the 
Musalman  leaders,  with  great  address  and  patience  played  off  one 
against  the  other,  consolidated  his  lands,  and  ousted  the  posts  that 
had  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  policy 
was  continued  by  bis  grandson  Vakhatsingji,  who  was  shrewd  enough 
to  understand  the  advantage  of  being  on  good  terms  with  the 
rising  power  of  the  British.  This  line  of  conduct  coupled  with  the 
supremacy  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  MardthAs  over  the 
declining  MusalmAns,  destroyed  any  vestige  of  Musalman  power  in 
Gohilvad. 

On  the  confines  of  this  division,  in  the  neighbouring  district 
of  BAbriavAd,  is  JAfarabad  one  of  the  best  ports  of  the  peninsula. 
The  port  aud  an  area  of  about  forty-two  miles  with  9405  people 
and  n ycurlv  revenue  estimated  at  £3260  (Its.  32,600)  are  the 
property  and  are  under  the  management  of  the  Sidi  chief  of  Janjira 
m the  Central  Konkan.  In  1731  this  port  and  small  territory  was 
handed  to  Sidi  Hilol,  then  admiral  of  the  Moghal  fleet,  as  ransom 
by  Turk  patil  and  other  Koli  landowners  and  pirates.  A fort  was 
built  in  1749,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  English  tho  Sidi’s  claims 
were  confirmed  in  1759.1  The  district  of  Barda  became  subject  to 
the  Guj&rAt  Sultdns  aftor  the  conquest  of  Jundgad  by  Muhammad 
Begada  in  1471,  and  a Moghal  garriBonwas  stationed  at  Porbandur. 
On  the  collapse  of  Muhammadan  power,  liana  Sultanji  took  possession 
of  Porbandur  in  1 785  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  territory. 

Mdngrol  appears  to  have  been  in  Muhammadan  hands  from  the 
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time  of  their  first  incursions  into  Sorath,  and  from  the  fact  of  ha 
being  a port,  was  considered  of  importance.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  deputy  governor  of  the  place  attempted  to 
make  himself  independent.  In  1 764  he  was  attacked  by  the  J uu&gad 
forces,  compelled  to  own  the  suzerainty  of  the  Naw&b,  and  yield  half 
his  revenues  to  that  power.  Mangrol  has  since  been  a dependency 
of  Junagad. 

From  the  above  it  will  bo  gathered  that,  though  the  Muham- 
madans were  at  one  time  all-powerful  in  Kathiawar,  they  never 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  independence  of  the  local  chiefs,  and 
that  their  possessions  at  the  present  day  are  limited  to  Juni^ad, 
Bantva,  Kanpur,  Mangrol,  ana  Amrdpur  in  Sorath,  and  to  Bajana 
and  DasAra  in  JhAl&v&d.  In  addition  to  this,  several  Syeds  and  other 
Muhammadans  hold  estates  of  various  sizes  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  This  class  of  landholders  is  particularly  strong  on  the 
south  coast,  and  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  Una,  Dolvada, 
Sutrapara,  Pat  an,  Verdval,  Kutiyana,  Bantva,  and  other  towns. 
They  have  lost  whatever  independence  they  formerly  possessed,  and 
are  now  only  relics  of  the  departed  grandeur  of  Moghal  rule. 

According  to  the  1 881  census  returns,  of  the  four  main  divisions 
of  Musalmdns,  Syeds  numbered  18,700,  Shaikhs  42,200,  Pathdns 
7700,  and  Moghuls  600.  As  their  names  import,  all  claim  to  be 
partly  descended  from  the  foreigners  who  came  in  with  the  tide 
of  Muhammadan  invasion,  and  remained  in  the  province,  most  of 
them  as  landholders,  or  soldiers  of  fortune.  Their  importance 
has  decreased  from  the  time  of  the  Mogbal  emperors,  and  is  still  on 
the  wane.  As  their  numbers  have  multiplied  their  estates  have 
become  more  and  more  subdivided,  and  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  sunk  into  sloth  and  idleness.  They  are  far  behind  Hindus 
in  intelligence  or  enterprise,  and  havo  no  wish  to  educate  their 
children.  They  are  as  indolent  and  self-indulgent  as  the  Rajputs. 
So  long  as  a man  cun  boast  that  he  is  the  owner  of  one  or  two 
fields  he  will  not  work,  but  spend  his  days  in  gossip  and  smoking. 
They  do  not  differ  in  any  marked  degree  from  their  brethren  in 
Gujar&t. 

Mg  mans  are  a large  class  in  Kathiiiwdr,  numbering  no  les9  than 
58,400.  They  are  of  two  divisions,  Cutchi  Memans  who  are  supposed 
to  bo  the  descendants  of  converted  Lohan&s  and  to  have  come 
originally  from  Sind,  and  Hdlai  Memans  the  descendants  of 
converted  K&chhuis.  The  H&lais  havo  an  hereditary  chief  or  mukhi 
who  lives  at  Dhoraji.  Memans  aro  husbandmen  and  in  towns  are 
dealers  in  groceries  and  cloth.  As  a class  they  are  hardworking 
and  quiet,  but  rather  stolid  and  apathetic.  The’ two  classes  do  not 
intermarry ; the  men  of  both  shave  the  head  and  wear  beards. 

BohorAs,  according  to  the  1881  census,  had  a population  of 
23,700.  Their  origin  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  they  aro 
probably  chiefly  the  descendants  of  converted  Hindus.  They  are 
of  two  distinct  classes,  Shias  and  Sunnis.  ShiA  Bohoriis  are  well- 
to-do.  For  the  most  part  they  aro  traders  who  live  in  towns  and 
trade  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province.  In  spiritual  matters 
they  follow  the  Mulla  S&beb  of  Surat.  Sunni  Bohoriis  are  chiefly 
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cultivators  and  small  traders,  and  are  of  less  social  importance. 
The  two  sects  do  not  marry  with  other  MusalmAns.1 

KhojAs  are  entered  in  the  1881  census  returns  at  28,650.  The 
bulk  of  them  are  converted  Hindus,  followers  of  His  Highness  Agha 
Ali  Shah,  the  representative  of  Jafir  Sadik,  the  last  of  the  ImAms. 
They  are  a prosperous  pushing  set,  living  chiefly  in  sea-coast 
towns,  and  trading  with  places  outside  the  province.  They  marry 
only  in  their  own  class.s 

MovxAs  (8400)  are  believed  to  be  descendants  of  Leva  Kanbis,  who 
were  converted  to  the  tenets  of  Muhammad  three  or  four  centuries 
ago.  They  are  by  no  means  orthodox,  and  their  customs  are  Hindu 
rather  than  Musalman.  They  are  scattered  over  the  province 
mostly  in  VAnkAner,  and  are  chiefly  husbandmen. 

Under  the  term  Sip&his,  comes  a large  miscellaneous  Muhammadan 
population.  They  include  not  only  the  Arabs,  MakrAnis,  Sindhia, 
Belachis,  and  PathAns,  who  from  time  to  time  have  found  their 
way  to  KathiAwar,  but  also  the  descendants  of  those  who  have 
sealed  in  the  province,  and  the  very  large  class  called  KasbAtis 
and  Maleks.  The  ancestors  of  this  class  originally  formed  the 
standing  garrisons  of  the  towns  which  were  in  Muhammadan 
possession-  Some  of  them  were  of  foreign  origin,  others  were 
converted  Bajputs  or  Kolis.  They  received  grants  of  land,  and 
gained  considerable  influence  in  the  towns  in  which  they  were 
settled,  and  in  the  country  round.  This  influence  has  been  much 
reduced  of  late  years.  Two  families  of  this  class  have  acquired 
estates  in  the  north-east  of  KAthiAwAr,  BajAna  and  DasAra. 

In  addition  to  these  are  some  miscellaneous  classes  of  TAis, 
PinjArAs,  MatvAs,  and  GbAnchis.  The  floating  Muhammadan 
population  made  up  of  those  classes  is  generally  poor,  improvident, 
and  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  A few  till,  otuers  take  service 
as  messengers,  others  live  by  daily  labour,  and  not  a few  by  charity. 
Ail  the  butchers  in  the  province  are  MusalmAns. 

TAia,  or  TariAs,  are  Sunnis  by  faith,  and  were  converted  to  IslAm 
when  a MusalmAn  dynasty  reigned  at  Ahmadabad.  They  are 
similar  to  Hindus  in  dress  and  appearance  and  in  their  way  of 
living.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  DhorAji,  NavAnagar,  and  DhrAn- 
gadra,  and  are  weavers  by  profession.  Those  of  DhorAji  are  a 
thieving  mischievous  class,  notorious  as  house-breakers,  bat  as  a 
rule  they  are  quiet  and  hardworking,  and  earn  enough  for  their 
livelihood. 

PixjArA9,  or  cotton-carders,  are  found  in  almost  every  village. 
MatvAs  or  cowherds  are  found  in  RAjkot,  NavAnagar,  Morvi, 
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1 The  BoliorA*  of  VAnkAner  end  NavAnagar  are  generally  weavers.  They  manu- 
facture soap  in  these  towns,  and  in  DhrAngadra,  Limui,  and  WadhvAn.  They  are  oil- 
peexaem  in  RAjkot  and  OonAnl,  and  grocers,  iron-mongers,  tin-workers,  and  makers 
of  fireworks  mud  omnitry  gunpowder,  all  over  the  province. 

1 KhojAs  are  chiefly  found  in  BhAvnagar,  DhorAji,  BhayAvadar,  Supedi,  Uplota, 
and  porta  of  Sorath.  Many  of  them  gam  their  living  by  parching  nee  and  gram, 
and  selling  vegetables.  Some  are  weavers.  The  people  of  this  class  who  live  in  the 
Dhringodxa  village  of  Tikar  make  a much-prised  cloth  known  as  chofdL 
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Vdnkdner,  and  in  almost  all  the  big  towns.  Mirs  and  LanohA.3  are 
beggars,  maintaining  themselves  by  playing  on  a kind  of  fiddle. 
These  classes  are  poor,  but  not  scrimped  for  food  or  clothes.  They 
speak  Gujar&ti  in  their  houses,  and  both  men  and  women  dress  as 
Hindus  and  follow  many  Hindu  customs. 

S hetAjs  are  a class  of  sepoys  who  are  supposed  to  have  come 
originally  from  Sind.  At  one  time  they  bad  considerable  possessions 
in  Kdthidwhr,  including  Lathi,  and  other  places.  They  have  since 
become  a dependent  class,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  small  estate  of  Amrapur. 

Sumdas,  according  to  the  last  infanticide  returns,  number  1485. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  Navanagar,  Morvi,  and  Dhrol.  They 
are  the  remnants  of  the  Sumda  tribe  of  Rajputs  that  reigned  in 
Sindh  and  wrere  converted  to  Islam  in  the  time  of  Muhammadan 
supremacy.  They  are  now  labourers  and  sailors,  and  are  in  reduced 
circumstances.  They  are  one  of  the  tribes  given  to  infanticide, 
and  are  closely  watched. 

VloHERS, numbering  400,  are  partly  Hindus  but  chiefly  Musalmans, 
and" claim" to  be  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  district  of  Okhamandal, 
a small  peninsula  in  the  nortb-west  corner  of  KathiSwJr!  The 
legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Vdghers  dates  from  the  time  when 
the  god  Krishna  sported  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Gomti  at  Dwdrka. 
Here  he  was  annoyed  by  the  demon  K&shdsur,  and  here  mounted 
on  bis  eagle  he  overcame  the  demon  and  plunged  him  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  From  the  hole  thus  made  issued  the  first 
Vagher,  and  they  traco  their  bad  qualities  to  their  unfortunate 
origin.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin  the  Vdghers  have 
undoubtedly  inhabited  Okhamandal  for  many  centuries,  first 
as  fishermen,  then  as  pirates,  and  then  as  landholders.1  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  district  of  Okhdinandal  was  divided  between 
the  Herol  and  Chdvda  Rajputs,  and  a feud  having  arisen  between 
these  races,  they  wore  treacherously  slaughtered  by  some  Rdthods 
whom  both  sides  had  called  to  their  aid.  The  Herols  sou 
an  asylum  among  the  Vdghers  and  were  received  into  their  tribe. 
Some  time  afterwards  Hamirji,  a Vddhel  prince  of  the  house  of 
Cutch,  came  over  to  Okhdmandal,  aud  fell  in  love  with  a girl  of 
the  Herols,  who  was  being  brought  up  amongst  the  Vdghers.  He 
married  her,  and  their  descendants,  thongh  classed  as  Vdghers,  took 
the  title  of  Maniks,  and  ultimately  became  rulers  of  Dwdrka 
and  south  Okhamandal.  From  Okhamandal  the  Taghers  have 
spread  along  tho  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  are  now 
found  in  most  of  the  sea  coast  villages  and  towns  of  Haldr  engaged 
as  fishermen  or  sailors.  They  have  been  converted  to  Muham- 
madanism, while  their  brethren  in  Okhamandal  profess  Hinduism,  but 
the  latter  are  by  no  means  orthodox,  gladly  marrying  their  daughters 
to  any  Muhammadan  who  can  pay  for  them.  They  are  a strong 
fine-looking  race  capable  of  any  amount  of  fatigue.  Like  some 
Rajputs,  ltabdris,  and  Chdrans,  they  part  the  beard  in  the  middle. 


1 Their  habit*  now  are  a*  described  by  the  Greek*  2000  year*  ago. 
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curling  up  the  ends  behind  the  ears.  They  are  restless,  turbulent, 
and  impatient  of  control,  and  have  still  strong  predatory  leanings. 
Those  of  Okbainandal  are  remarkably  turbulent.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  scouring 
the  coast  from  Sindh  to  Diu,  and  doing  as  much  damage  as  they 
could  to  all  peaceful  traders.  As  their  excesses  were  too  great  to 
pass  unpunished  Okharaandal  was  captured  by  a British  force  in 
1816  It  was  handed  over  to  the  Guikwdr,  but  the  Vaghers 
quickly  rebelled,  drove  out  the  6dikwiir’s  force,  and  re-established 
themselves  in  power.  They  were  again  subdued  by  a British  force 
in  1820.  and  a second  timo  handed  over  to  the  administration  of  tho 
Gaikwar.  But  tho  local  authorities  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
wild  restless  spirits  that  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population.  They 
were  in  a chronic  state  of  revolt,  aud  did  exactly  as  they  pleased, 
till,  in  1857.,  excited  by  tho  news  of  the  success  of  tho  Hindustan 
mutineers,  they  drove  out  the  Gaikwar  garrison.  Dw&rka  was 
•gain  taken  by  a British  force,  and,  for  some  time,  the  district 
was  administered  by  British  officers.  It  was  once  more  handed  over 
to  the  Giiikwrir,.and  again  the  officers  of  that  state  were  set  at 
naught.  In  1 805  the  Vdghers  overran  the  whole  of  Kathiaw&r.  and 
did  immense  damage  beforo  they  were  finally  brought  to  order  in  1§73. 
Since  thou  they  have  given  no  more  trouble,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  completely  quieted  down.  The  Vaghers  of  Halar  have  not,  as 
a body,  given  trouble,  though  they  sympathised  with  their  brethren 
in  Okhamandal  during  the  disturbances,  gave  them  shelter,  and 
sent  many  recruits  to  join  their  ranks.  They  are  by  no  means  a 
respectable  tribe,  dirty  in  their  habits,  ignorant,  superstitious,  and 
averse  to  education.  They  marry  among  themselves,  but  give 
their  daughters  to  Muhammadans.  They  have  little  self-respect ; 
even  a so-called  chief  will  take  a few  rupees  in  charity. 

The  SanghAbs  are  closely  connected  with  the  Vrigbers.  not  by 
race  or  descent,  but  by  similarity  of  instincts  and  occupation. 
They  claim  descent  from  one  Sangan,1  who  was  a noted  pirate  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  spread  his  power  west  as  far  as 
Khambhdliya  in  Halar,  and  south  into  the  Porbandar  country. 
In  the  time  of  Bhimji,  the  son  of  Sangan,  Malmiud  Begada  took 
Bet  and  Dw&rka,  and  drove  out  the  pirates  ; but  Bhimji  quickly 
returned  and  recovered  Bet,  and  the  Muhammadans  withdrew 
ahortly  afterwards  from  Dwdrka.  This  account  of  the  Sanghars  is 
not  consistent  with  the  one  usually  received,  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  tho  Sangdrds  described  by  Nearchus.  There  may 
have  been  a confusion  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  names 
and  pursuits.  But  this  much  is  certain  that  for  many  generations 
the  Sangdras,  or  Sauganis,  have  been  known  as  dariug  pirates, 
and,  though  tho  Vdghers  were  much  associated  with  them,  the 
Sangdrds  appear  to  have  so  far  exceeded  tho  Vdghers  in  ferocity 
and  daring  that  their  name  became  synonymous  with  pirate  along 
tho  coasts  of  Kdthidwar.  They  are  Muhammadans  but  probably 
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1 One  of  the  villages  in  Okhdmand&l  is  still  called  Sangan  Kotra,  or  the  fort  of 
Sangan.  It  is  an  island  at  high  tides  and  used  to  be  a celebrated  resort  for  pirates. 
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converted  Hindus.  They  marry  in  their  own  tribe.  They  are  now 
for  the  most  part  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  live  in  the  sea- coast 
villages  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch. 

Mi kxia,  of  whom,  according  to  the  last  infanticide  censns,  the 
Mhowur  or  Mdlia  Midnds  numbered  2602,  are  traced  by  Colonel 
Walker  to  Sindh.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  term  Minna 
there  are,  says  Colonel  Walker,  two  opinions,  one  that  it  is  not 
descriptive  of  anything  and  is  only  a family  name  or  patronymic 
from  one  Mia  or  Mian  their  ancestor  ; the  other  is  that  the  original 
namo  of  the  Midnds  was  Meh,  which,  in  the  language  of  Sindh, 
signifies  a mean  or  low  caste.  In  Sindh,  the  original  country  of  the 
Midnds,  they  are  fishermen,  but  in  Bhuj  and  Mdlia  they  are  thieves. 
It  appears  that  the  Midnds  had  been  settled  in  Cutch  for  many 
generations,1  when  about  150  years  ago,  the  first  chief  of  Mdlia, 
Morji  the  son  of  Kaydji,  invited  a number  of  them  to  aid  him  in 
his  disputes  with  his  brother,  the  chief  of  Morvi.  They  came  to 
Malia,  had  lands  assigned  them,  and  aided  Morji  in  acquiring  villages 
from  Morvi,  and  becoming  independent.  Morji  s descendants  have 
had  to  pay  dearly  for  this  step  ; for,  amongst  the  many  turbulent 
tribes  of  Kdthidwdr,  the  Midnds  have  been  pre-eminent  for  their 
depredations,  and  their  contempt  of  authority,*  and  the  chiefs  of 
Malia  have  been  unable  to  keep  them  in  order.*  Tall,  muscular, 
and  active,  fond  of  shooting  and  riding,  and  of  unquestionable 
courage  and  unusual  intelligence,  they  have  the  makings  of  excellent 
soldiers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  talents  havo  been  turned 
into  bad  channels,  and,  though  they  are  not  as  bad  as  they  used  to 
be,  they  still  bear  an  evil  name  as  thieves,  cattle-lifters,  and  high- 
way and  gang  robbers.4  Besides  the  Mdlia  Midnds,  a number  of 
families  are  settled  in  the  coast  towns  of  the  Navanagar  state. 
Although  their  character  for  honesty  stands  by  no  means  high, 
these  Navanagar  Midnds  have  not  as  bad  a reputation  for  turbulence 
as  the  Mdlia  and  Cutch  Miduas.  There  are  as  many  as  thirty-one 
subdivisions  of  Midnds,  of  which  the  principal  are  noted  below. 
These  again  group  themselves  into  clans,  each  of  which  has  an 
acknowledged  leader.6 

During  a great  part  of  the  year  they  live  in  the  open  country,  and 
meet  in  groups  of  a few  families  iu  temporary  huts,  made  for  the 
most  part  of  millet  stalks  and  grass,  each  group  of  huts  being  called 
a vdndh . From  these  vandhs  they  start  on  their  forays,  and  after 


1 Their  ancestor  Mia  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Kanthiria  in  the  VAgad  district  of 
Cutch. 

* The  character  of  the  MiAnAs  of  MAlia  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
story.  One  day  while  an  Arab  of  the  GAikwAr's  army  was  at  hit  prayers,  a MiAna 
passed  by  and  enquired  of  him  who  be  was  afraid  of,  that  he  bent  bis  bead  that 
way.  The  Arab  replied  that  he  feared  no  one  but  God.  ' Oh  1 then,'  said  the 
MiAna,  • come  along  with  me  to  Mdlia,  we  don't  fear  even  Ood  there.’  RAs  Mila,  II.  73. 

* From  MAlia  the  Mian  As  carried  on  a uniform  system  of  depredation.  They 
are  principally  footmen  and  excel  m the  use  of  the  sw  ord  ; and  in  consequeoce  have 
a great  advantage  in  a night  attack  on  a village.  Colonel  Walker. 

* Major  Salmon,  IS75. 

* Jeda  has  45  houses,  MAnek  38,  Bhati  54,  JAm  53,  Manoor  113,  KAjardi*  20, 
BaidAni  15,  SaadbvAni  25,  Malani  15,  and  Khattia  56. 
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their  return  from  an  expedition  display  great  skill  in  burying  and 
hiding  all  stolen  property.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
this  tribe  to  order.  Bonds  for  good  behaviour  have  from  time  to  time 
been  signed  by  their  headmen,  but  have  never  been  acted  upon.1  The 
chief  of  Mai  in  has,  over  and  over  again,  engaged  to  keep  them  in 
order.  Bnt  they  have  only  laughed  at  his  authority,  and  at  length 
(1880)  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  disarm  the  tribe  and  place  an 
armed  post  at  Mdliu  to  overawe  it. 

They  are  a good-looking  tribe,  the  women  famous  for  their  beauty, 
bnt  with  no  great  name  for  chastity  or  modesty.  Both  sexes  have 
thick  curly  black  hair,  with  regular  features  and  swarthy  skins. 
The  men  are  active  and  untiring.  They  wear  tight  pantaloons  and 
a short  coat,  or  go  about  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  bare. 
The  women  wear  a long  waistcloth  instead  of  a petticoat.  They 
call  themselves  Muhammadans,  and  bury  their  dead,  and  hold 
certain  pirs  in  esteem,  but  their  mode  of  life  is  more  like  that  of 
Rajputs.  They  are  bad  husbandmen,  thriftless,  idle,  and  sunk  in 
debt.  They  graze  large  quantities  of  cattle,  most  of  which  are  stolen. 
They  marry  among  themselves,  and,  if  they  choose,  can  have  more 
than  one  wife.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  reading  or  writing  and 
no  wish  to  learn. 

When  Colonel  Walker  settled  Jhdldv&d  in  1807,  he  described 
the  country  as  greatly  depressed.  K&this,  Jats,  Mifinits,  and  other 
roving  tribes  kept  its  few  people  in  continual  alarm.  In  most 

Eirts  of  JliAl&vad  the  husliandman  went  armed  to  the  scene  of  his 
hour,  and,  in  every  village,  a tall  tree  or  other  raised  station  was 
used  as  a watch  tower,  from  which  a sentinel  gave  notico  of  the 
approach  of  the  much  dreaded  predatory  horse.  The  cattle,  which, 
with  their  household  vessels  and  ploughs,  formed  the  villagers'  solo 
wealth,  were  hastily  driven  from  the  fields  to  the  shelter  of  the 
scanty  village  defences,  or,  if  overtaken  by  the  freebooters,  were 
soon  wending  their  way  across  the  Rau  to  a ready  market  in  Cutch 
or  VagncL 

The  Jats  are  probably  offshoots  of  the  Jats,  or  J&fcs,  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  labouring  population  of  the  Panjab.  They  were  con- 
verted to  Muhammadanism,  and,  after  their  arrival  in  Kdthi&war, 
for  many  generations  led  a roving  life  as  freebooters.  A number  of 
them  settled  on  the  east  of  the  Hau  of  Cutch  and  obtained  twenty- 
four  villages  near  Bnjana.  The  tract  was  thence  called  Nana  Jdtv&r. 
They  aro  a restless  race,  cattle-dealers  by  profession,  but  more 
frequently  cattle-stealers ; they  can  stand  much  fatigue,  and  travel 
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1 Sftrno  of  the  stipulations  agreed  to  look  as  if  the  MiAnis  were  poking  fun  at 
the  officer  before  whom  they  signed.  Witness  the  following:  'The  Hob  being 
a Hindu  festival  in  the  excitement  of  which  we  have  no  right  to  participate,  we 
promise  not  to  indulge  for  the  future  in  our  habit  of  committing  burglaries  At  that 
season.  We  promise  also  to  give  op  banging  about  the  town  gates  at  mom  and  even, 
and  annoying  female  pnsaers-by  with  our  remarks.  MAlia  and  Kigarda  shall  no 
longer  continue  to  be  scmiunrics  for  the  propagation  of  our  customs.  We  admit 
that  it  is  very  wrong  to  make  holes  in  the  fort  w alls  for  our  easier  exit.  We  will 
not  again  so  offend’  They  readily  cried  out  aim  culpa  and  promised  not  to  offend 
again,  but  returned  to  their  old  habits,  committing  burglaries  before  the  ink  of  the 
agreement  was  dry. 
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long  distances  across  the  Ran  after  committing  a robbery  or  cattle 
theft.  They  are  a bold,  good-looking  race,  loving  the  desert  and  its 
ways,  and  hating  civilization  in  any  shape. 

DArnAji  GAikwAr  established  himself  in  GujnrAt  in  1 734,  and 
three  years  later  shared  with  the  Moghalsthe  authority  and  revenue 
of  Ahmadabad  and  its  dependencies.  From  that  time  began 
the  periodical  tribute -levying  incursions  of  the  MarAthAs  into 
KAthiAwAr.  In  1757  Ahmadabad  was  finally  taken  by  the  Mara- 
thus,  and  tho  revenue,  including  the  KAthiAwAr  tribute,  was  shared 
equally  between  the  Peshwa  and  GAikwAr.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  it  was  discovered  that  much  of  the  Gaikwar's 
revenue  depended  on  the  tribute  from  KAthiAwAr,  which  was  collect- 
ed by  a military  force.  The  British  Government,  by  agreements 
passed  between  the  chiefs  and  the  GAikwAr,  fixed  the  tribute,  and 
bo  did  away  with  the  annual  armed  incursion.  Up  to  this  time  the 
MarAtha  possessions  in  KAthiAwAr  were  very  small,  a few  villages 
near  Amreli  which  were  farmed  for  £1200  (Rs.  12,000)  a year. 
But  the  control  over  the  Gaikwar  districts  was  handed  to  an  able 
unscrupulous  man,  named  VithalrAo  DevAji,  and  he  so  managed 
matters  that  when  he  handed  over  charge  in  1826,  the  revenues 
had  increased  to  £35,452  (Rs.  3,54,520).  At  that  time  ho 
received  the  greatest  credit  for  his  exertions  from  the  DarbAr 
and  the  Resident.  But  the  additions  he  then  made  were  for 
long  a fertile  source  of  complaint  against  the  GAikwAr  by  the 
landholders  and  chiefs  of  KAthiAwAr.  His  system  was  to  include  as 
much  land  as  he  possibly  could,  in  the  various  estates  under  his 
charge.  He  never  let  a chance  go  by.  He  acquired  the  half  share 
in  the  KodinAr  estate  in  1811-12  by  supporting  the  successful 
candidate  in  a disputed  succession  at  Junagad.  In  the  great  famine 
which  devastated  Kathiawar  during  the  following  year,  a number  of 
KAthi  proprietors  wrote  over  their  lands  to  him  in  perpetuity  in 
exchange  for  a bare  subsistence.  Ainreli  rose  under  his  auspices 
from  a small  village  into  a large  walled  town,  and  was  laid  out  by 
him  with  considerable  skill.  Trade  and  agriculture  flourished  under 
bis  rule,  and  the  turbulent  KAthis,  BAbriAs,  and  Kolis  were  held  in 
subjection. 

In  addition  to  the  districts  thus  acquired,  which  are  now 
supervised  by  an  officer  on  behalf  of  His  tfighness  the  GAikwdr,  the 
family  of  BAbAji  AppAji,  one  of  the  Baroda  Sirdars,  acquired  YAuta 
and  three  or  four  other  villages  in  Jhalavad.  and  Rasnal  and  Pipalva 
in  Gohilvad.  The  present  representative  of  this  fumily  is  the  ouly 
MarAtha  landlord  in  the  province.  As  the  Marathas  are  all  foreign- 
ers they  have  no  local  characteristics.  A few  enter  the  service 
of  various  local  landlords,  but  they  have  taken  no  root  in  the  soil, 
and  return  to  their  native  land  wheu  their  term  of  service  is  over. 

There  are  two  Native  Christian  communities  in  KAthiAwAr,  one 
at  Rajkot  and  one  at  Gogha,  both  being  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  mission.  RAjkut.  was  the  first  KAthiawAr  station 
occupied  by  a Christian  mission.  The  first  two  missionaries  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  tho  Reverend  Dr.  Glasgow  and  the 
Reverend  A.  Kerr,  reached  RAjkot  in  1841.  Within  six  months 
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Mr.  Kerr  died.  Other  missionaries  came  from  Ireland,  and  Por- 
handar  also  was  occupied  as  amission  station  in  1843.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  conversion  of  a high-class  Muhammadan  in  Por- 
bandar  in  October  1843,  feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  missionaries 
were  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  Muhammadan,  who  had  been 
baptised,  was  joined  within  a few  years  by  his  wife  and  four 
children,  his  father,  a sister,  and  a brother  with  a large  family, 
all  of  whom  were  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  by  baptism. 
The  Muhammadan  gentleman  has  long  worked  and  still  works  in 
Surat  as  a Christian  preacher  and  teacher.  One  of  his  daughters 
became  the  wife  of  a Christian  missionary  who  had  been  a Pdrsi,  and 
who,  after  his  conversion,  got  a collegiate  education  in  Scotland. 
The  missionaries  at  Rajkot  established  and  maintained  schools,  both 
English  and  vernacular,  at  a time  when  no  other  educational 
agencies  existed  in  the  province.  They  had  even  to  write  their  Bchool- 
books,  there  being  then  no  school-books  of  any  kind  in  tho 
language  of  the  people.  They  also  wrote  tracts  and  books  in  Guja- 
rati setting  forth  the  truths  of  Christianity,  assisted  in  translating 
the  Christian  scriptures  into  Gujar&ti,  and  made  many  evangelistic 
tours  throughout  Kdthidwdr.  There  have  been  few  converts  to 
Christianity  in  connection  with  tho  Rdjkot  mission.  These  converts 
at  present  (1881)  number  twenty-nine  baptised  persons,  including 
fifteen  men,  eight  women,  and  six  children.  Besides  these  there  are 
eleven  unbaptised  persons  who  have  a nominal  connection  with  the 
mission.  One  of  the  baptised  converts  was  a Brahman  ; another  a 
Vania  ; another  ifLohdna;  two,  a father  and  son,  wore  Kolis  ; but 
most  have  been  from  among  the  Bhils.  Of  these  Bhil  Christians, 
one  is  a printer,  another  a travelling  clerk  for  a native  merchant, 
and  the  rest  are  servants  chiefly  to  Earopean  residents.  These 
Bhil  Christians  attend  public  worship  pretty  regularly  on  Sabbath 
at  the  Mission  House,  whore  a Christian  service  with  sermon  is 
conducted  in  Gujardti.  The  Christian  children  attend  school  so  long 
as  their  parents  can  afford  fb  send  them.  In  respect  of  food,  dress, 
and  amusements,  these  native  Christians  scarcely  differ  from  other 
natives  of  similar  social  position.  Animal  food  is  allowed,  though 
from  its  cost  few  are  able  to  procure  it  ; tho  use  of  opium  and  of 
intoxicating  drinks  is  discountenanced.  Bliil  Christians  show  no 
disposition  to  marry  with  Christians  of  any  other  section  of  the  people. 
Among  these  native  Christians  tho  monthly  expenditure  on  food  is 
about  8s.  (Rs.  4)  ahead,  and  the  yearly  cost  of  clothing  from  16*.  to 
£1  4#.  (Rs.  8-Rs.  12).  None  of  the  native  Christians,  except  two 
mi&sioti  agents,  are  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  mission  for 
support.  They  live  in  their  own  houses  and  maintain  themselves. 

Parsis  number  about  480,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  found  in 
Rajkot.  Somo  also  live  in  Bbdvnagar,  Porbandar,  Navdnagnr,  and 
Morri,  Some  are  shopkeepers  and  liquor-sellers,  others  servants  in 
native  states,  while  a few  are  employed  in  Government  offices* 
The  community  is  generally  well-to-do,  and  tho  members  possess  tho 
usual  onergy  of  their  class. 

According  to  the  1881  census,  exclusive  of  Diu  and  of  the  Gdikwaris 
estates,  there  were  4168  towus  aud  villages  in  Krithidwdr,  or  one 
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village  to  every  4*9  miles.  Villages  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  collection  I 
of  a few  nmd  huts  inhabited  by  Ahirs,  Bdbrids,  or  C ha  ran  9,  to  the  1 
walled  town  where  the  land  proprietor  lives  in  state.  Owing  to  the  I 
configuration  of  the  ground,  and  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil,  I 
water  is  generally  near  the  surface,  and  perennial  streams  are  met  I 
at  frequent  intervals,  and,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  villages  1 
and  towns  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  a river  or  streamlet.  The  I 
few  ponds  to  be  seen  are  principally  in  Jhdlavdd,  and  each  of  these  I 
has  a village  close  by.  The  absence  of  trees  is  a marked  feature  in  I 
the  Kdthiawdr  landscape,  and,  what  trees  there  are,  are  chiefly 
near  villages.  The  better  class  of  villages  contain  the  house  of  tho 
proprietor.  This  is  generally  about  the  centre  of  the  group  of  houses, 
and  towers  above  them  to  the  height  of  threo,  or  even  more  stories. 
Sometimes,  if  there  is  a river  or  pond,  the  proprietor’s  house  is 
built  on  the  wall  overlooking  the  water  and,  where  there  are 
shareholders,  each  of  the  principal  ones  has  a darbar  or  house  to 
himself.  These  are  surrounded  by  a courtyard,  in  which  rows  of 
huts  accommodate  the  domestics  and  animals.  Clustering  round  the 
proprietor’s  mansion  are  more  or  less  pretentious  houses,  belonging 
to  the  proprietor’s  relations,  and  radiating  from  them  to  the  gates 
of  the  town  are  the  chief  streets.  In  one  of  these  is  the  market, 
inhabited  on  either  side  by  tradesmen  aod  artisans.  Rich  merchants, 
whore  there  happen  to  be  any,  live  in  large  blank -walled  houses,  sot 
back  from  tho  main  street.  Here  and  there  a temple  rears  its  spire. 
Close  to  the  gates,  and  often  outside  them,  live  the  depressed 
classes,  tho  shepherds,  and  others,  and  near  their  huts  are  tho 
monumental  stones  or  pdlias,  an  image  of  Hanumdn,  or  a small  Devi, 
and  the  village  grain-yard  or  khdldvdd . Tho  walls  of  the  larger 
villages  are  generally  of  stone,  with  gates  which  are  carefully  closed 
at  nightfall ; others  are  surrounded  with  mud  walls,  with  wing  gate 
of  thorns,  and,  even  tho  smallest  have  a good  quick-set  or  thorn 
hedge  round  them,  and  the  entrances  closed  at  night  with  brambles. 
A distinctive  feature  in  many  villagos  is  the  round  tower  or 
kotha,  now  generally  ruined,  where  watch  and  ward  used  to  be  kept 
against  marauders.  Directly  a sign  of  horsemen  was  seen,  the  watch- 
man gave  the  alarm,  the  cattle  were  driven  in,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  defence.  Happily  the  towers  are  useless,  but  the 
cattle  are  still  driven  in  and  housed  every  evoning. 

The  number  of  houses  at  tho  1881  census  was  744,174,  or  a little 
over  three  persons  to  each  house.  The  honses  are  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  from  tho  palace  of  tho  chief  to  the  mud  hovel  of  the  Dhed  ; 
from  the  monastery  with  its  imposing  frontage  and  large  area,  to  the 
screen  of  thatch  or  leaves  where  the  mendicant  sits  by  the  roadsido 
importunately  demanding  alms.  An  isolated  house  is  seldom  seen 
in  Kdthidwdr.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  men  have  ventured  to 
build  outside  the  protecting  walls  of  a town  or  village.  Of  late 
years  suburbs  have  sprung  up  near  all'  large  towns,  and  isolated 
telegraph  and  railway  stations  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
province.  Tho  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone.  Those  of  the 
better  class  are  solid  and  comfortable,  and  are  often  ornamented  with 
rich  wood  carving. 
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The  people  of  K4tbi£w*ir  are  better  clothed  than  the  people  of  the 
Deccan.  The  men  in  general  wear  coarse  unbleached  cotton  drawers, 
with  a short  coat  of  the  same  material.  The  women  a robe  of  cotton 
dyed  a uniform  colour  or  stamped  with  a pattern,  or  a dyed  petti- 
coat of  the  same  material.  The  bodice  is  of  finer  texture,  if  possible 
of  silk.  It  is  open  at  the  back  merely  covering  the  breasts  and 
shoulders.  Higher  in  the  scale  coarse  hand-made  cloth  changes  to 
calico  for  the  men's,  and  silk  for  the  women's  garments,  and  tho 
turban  and  waist-sash  become  more  voluminous  and  of  better 
material  and  richer  colour. 

Flat  cakes  of  millet  flour,  with  a little  pickle  or  somo  vegetables 
as  a relish,  form  the  staple  food  of  the  labouring  classes.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  eat  pulse  with  butter.  Rice  is  little  eaten  and  is  seen 
only  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  Those  who  can  afford  it,  eat  sweet 
cakes  of  wheaten  flour  and  pastry  mado  of  various  and  rich  ingredients 
flavoured  with  condiments.  Fruit  is  seldom  seen  except  in  the 
gardens  of  the  rich. 

In  K6thi4wdr  every  village  belongs  to  one  or  more  proprietors. 
It  either  forms  part  of  some  state,  or  it  has  been  assigned  to  a 
relation  of  the  onief,  or  to  one  of  his  wives,  or  given  in  charity,  or 
on  service  tenure,  or  it  may  have  been  divided  among  a number 
of  shareholders.  Whatever  the  rights  of  proprietorship,  tho  consti- 
tution of  the  village  remains  unchanged.  Each,  even  the  smallest, 
has  its  patel  or  headman,  its  havdldar  or  constable,  and  its  jxigi  or 
tracker.  These  are  the  germs  of  all  tho  village  officers  who  are  paid 
by  the  state  or  the  inhabitants,  and  in  them  rests  the  executive 
power  of  the  community. 

The  average  percentage  of  the  classes  who  make  up  a village 
community  are,  according  to  Sir  G.  Le  Grand  Jacob,  two  families 
of  carpenters,  two  of  blacksmiths,  two  of  tailors,  two  of  potters,  one 
or  two  of  shoemakers,  two  of  barbers,  four  of  shepherds,  eight  or 
ten  of  Dheds,  three  or  four  of  VAnhls,  and  eight  or  ten  of 
watchmen. 

All  these  classes  have  to  settlo  the  terms  of  their  residence  with 
the  chief  or  proprietor  and  have  to  pay  certain  taxes  according  to 
tho  nature  of  their  calling,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  which  is  veth 
or  unpaid  service.  As  the  community  increases  in  number  it  draws 
artisans  and  mechanics  of  a higher  order  to  meet  its  wants.  Tho 
r xitel  is  the  most  important  member  of  the  village ; his  office  is 
hereditary  and  is  confined  to  the  leading  family  of  the  most 
important  section  of  the  community.  In  some  instances,  where  the 
husbandmen  are  divided  into  several  sections,  each  section  has  its 
own  headman. 

Tho  headman  generally  enjoys  his  land  rent-free  or  on  payment 
of  a small  quit-rent,  and  receives  many  perquisites  in  tho  shape  of 
presents  of  food  or  complimentary  dinners.  His  duties  consist  in 
taking  the  chief  part  in  all  religious  ceremonies,  in  raising  subscrip- 
tions for  general  purposes,  such  as  sinking  a well  or  repairing  the 
village  wall  or  pond  or  temple,  or  for  the  entertainment  of  guests, 
iu  protecting  the  village  boundaries,  in  being  answerable  for  the 
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tracks  of  all  thieves  brought  within  the  limits,  in  providing  cane 
for  the  public  service,  and  in  protecting  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  state.  He  has  to  see  that  the  crops  are  carried 
to  the  village  threshing  floor,  and  are  there  properly  heaped  until 
the  state  has  Liken  its  share,  that  the  cultivators  do  not  encroach 
on  each  other’s  lands,  and  that  criminals  are  not  harboured.  He  is 
in  fact  the  general  referee  and  the  most  important  member  of  the 
small  society,  and  on  his  temper  and  judgment  in  a great  measure 
depends  the  general  well-being  of  the  community.  Of  late  years  a 
police  patel  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  village  officials.  The 
office  may  be  held,  and  in  several  instances  is  held,  by  the  hereditary 
revenue  patel.  His  duties  are,  to  report  all  crimes  to  the  nearest 
police  authority,  and  to  aid  the  police  in  disco veriug  offenders  and 
bringing  them  to  justice.  The  hav&ld&r  or  constable  of  the  village 
is  the  patel’s  henchman  and  personal  assistant.  He  watches  the 
crops,  and  sees  that  they  are  not  carried  away  by  stealth.  He  also 
keeps  a sharp  eye  on  the  grain  in  the  village  threshing  floor,  and 
sees  that  the  claims  of  the  chief  are  duly  respected.  He  commands 
the  village  watch  and  trackers,  and  assigns  them  their  duties  ; he 
sees  that  stray  animals  are  pounded,  that  the  streets  are  kept  clean, 
that  the  gates  arc  shut  at  nightfall,  that  improper  characters  do  not 
find  shelter  in  the  village  office  or  chora,  that  supplies  of  grass  and 
w’ood  are  provided  for  guests  and  travellers,  and  that  municipal  rales 
are  not  broken.  He  holds  land  rent-free,  and  has  a right  to  a share 
of  each  heap  of  grain.  In  some  villages  ho  receives  a fixed  salary, 
and  when  his  dut  ies  are  enlarged,  as  in  the  case  of  a large  populous 
village  or  town,  he  becomes  a kotvdl  or  superintendent  of  tho  city 
police. 

Fciaditd*  are  the  village  guards  and  police  ; they  are  under  the 
general  control  and  superintendence  of  the  constable  and  headman, 
and  are  Muhammadans,  Rajputs,  Kolis,  Aliirs,  and  Mahids  or  Mers 
in  the  parts  of  the  province  where  those  tribes  aro  most  numerous. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  chief,  and  hold  subsistence  lands  on  service 
tenure  ; their  office  is  generally  hereditary,  but  they  can  be  removed 
at  tho  chief’s  pleasure.  Some  of  them,  especially  the  Kolis,  are 
excellent  trackers ; they  are  also  the  village  messengers,  and  carry 
communications  between  the  chief  and  the  head  of  the  village. 
The  carpenters,  barbers,  and  tailors,  who  go  under  the  general  name 
of  va&vayas,  are  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  community  for  ordinary 
work  in  kind,  and  for  special  work  in  cash.  In  some  villages  they 
hold  rent-free  lands.  Hheds  do  the  ordinary  scavengering  of  each 
village  under  the  direction  of  the  headman,  and,  in  addition  to 
holding  rent-free  lands,  are  entitled  to  the  skins  of  all  animals  that 
die  within  the  village  limits,  though  in  some  places  the  chief  takes 
the  skins  as  a perquisite,  and  farms  the  collection  of  them  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Nearly  every  village  of  any  sixe  has  its  priest  or  gor, 
who  performs  marriage  and  other  ceremonies,  and  is  paid  a fee  for 
each  ceremony.  Another  religious  Hindu  officer  is  the  vyds  who  reads 
extracts  from  Hindu  mythology.  Among  Muhammadans,  the 
kdji  and  mulla  perform  similar  duties  to  the  gor  and  vyds . They 
are  paid  in  food,  clothes,  or  money,  according  to  the  people’s  means. 
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Three  sections  of  the  people  leave  their  homes  or  move  from  place 
to  place ; traders  who  go  to  other  countries  to  seek  their  fortune, 
wandering  tribes  who  make  periodical  visits  to  tho  province,  and 
miscellaneous  classes  including  labourers  who  move  about  in  search 

of  work. 

The  traders  who  leave  the  province  for  the  sake  of  profit  are 
mostly  Bhatids,  Lohands,  Vanids,  Khojas,  Boliords,  and  Hem  ana. 
Most  of  those  who  go  to  Zanzibdr,  Maskat,  Aden,  and  other  places  in 
Arabia  and  Africa  are  residents  of  tho  Kathiawdr  coast,  while  those 
who  go  to  Bombay  or  other  Indian  cities  belong  to  inland  as  well 
as  to  coast  towns.  They  generally  start  young,  leaving  their  families, 
and  returning  to  their  homes  when  they  have  made  enough  to  live 
on,  their  places  being  supplied  by  younger  members  of  their  families. 
The  moBt  prosperous  traders  have  their  chief  house  of  business  in 
ouo  of  the  sea  coast  towns,  with  branches  at  Zanzibdr  or  some 
other  foreign  trade  centre.  They  employ  their  own  shipping  and 
take  all  risks,  and  as  a rule  are  enterprisiug  shrewd  and  bold. 
Those  who  trade  with  the  Indian  coast  are  constantly  on  the  move 
between  Bombay  and  Katliidwdr,  and  now  that  steam  has  made 
travelling  easy,  the  traders*  families  also  return  to  Katliidwdr  to 
celebrate  social  ceremonies. 

The  wandering  tribes  are,  ChIrans,  who  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
and  move  whenever  fresh  pasture  is  required  for  their  cattle,  accom- 
panied by  their  families  and  all  their  worldly  goods ; Ods,  or 
diggers,  who  come  in  search  of  work;  religious  beggars  who  move 
from  shrine  to  shrine  ; travelling  performers,  Bueh  as  rope-dancers, 
bear  and  monkey  leaders,  snake-charmers,  and  acrobats  ; travelling 
craftsmen, such  as  blacksmiths,  copper-smiths,  and  sword-sharpeners ; 
carriers,  such  as  Van  jdrds,  Ahirs,  and  potters ; itinerant  horse-dealers, 
cattle-dealers,  sellers  of  arms,  essences  or  attar , fruits,  and  jewelry. 
Representatives  of  all  these  classes  are  constantly  moving  through 
the  province,  but  except  the  Charans,  seldom  make  it  their  permanent 
abode. 

The  third  class  includes  tho  large  labouring  population  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  who  appear  wherever  work  is  in  demand. 
In  tho  cold  weather  they  are  employed  in  cutting  and  stacking 
grass,  or  as  harvest  hands.  Later  on  they  are  busv  in  cotton  picking, 
or  they  bring  in  grass  and  wood  and  forest  produce  for  Bale  to  the 
towns.  In  ordinary  seasons  they  are  not  pinchod  for  food,  but  in 
times  of  scarcity  their  restlessness  increases,  they  gather  in  the 
towns,  they  take  to  begging  or  petty  thieving,  and  they  wander 
further  and  further  from  their  homes  in  search  of  work  and  food. 
Many  are  professional  beggars  who  gather  wherever  feasting  or 
a big  ceremony  is  going  on,  and  swarm  round  every  sugarcane 
field  while  it  is  being  cut.  Under  this  head  also  come  the  BoAts 
who  yearly  go  to  their  supporters,  and  live  on  them.  Like  wandering 
Brdhmans  or  religious  beggars,  they  appear  at  every  large  wedding 
or  social  ceremony,  and  demand  food  ana  alms.  Lastly  there  are  the 
crowds  or  jdns  who  attend  the  bride  or  bridegroom  on  their  way 
to  be  married.  These  aro  mostly  local,  except  when  some  chief 
chooses  a bride  from  a Rajput  house  in  Gujardt,  Mdrwar,  or  Moywdr, 
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or  gives  his  daughter  or  sister  in  marriage  to  a scion  of  some 
foreign  house. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  one  noticeable  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  habits  of  the  people  of  K&thi&w&r.  Formerly  it  was 
considered  undignified  for  a cnief  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
Btate.  Now  the  education  of  a proprietor  is  not  complete  until  he 
has  made  the  grand  tour  of  Hindustan ; and  a trip  to  Bombay  or 
Calcutta  is  the  more  enjoyable*  as  it  can  be  accomplished  without 
the  encumbrance  of  a standing  camp  and  an  army  of  retainers. 

As  the  land  is  more  taken  for  tillage  graziers  disappear,  and 
as  roads  and  railways  spread  carriers  with  their  droves  of  pack 
bullocks  leaving  the  main  lines  of  communication  for  by-ways  give 
up  their  old  calling  and  take  to  tillage.  I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AGRICULTURE.1 

KAthiJIwAb  has  the  chief  essentials  to  prosperous  agriculture. 
The  climate  is  on  the  whole  temperate,  the  rainfall  moderate, 
streams  abound,  ponds  and  wells  are  fairly  numerous,  and  there  is 
much  variety  in  the  texture  quality  and  depth  of  the  soil.  On  the 
other  hand  the  province  is  thinly  peopled ; cultivators  take  more  land 
thun  they  can  properly  till,  and  the  style  of  farming  is  slovenly. 
If,  as  is  often  the  case,  one  man,  with  a small  family  and  only  one 

!air  of  indifferent  bullocks,  tries  to  work  thirty-three  acres  or 
00  vigah*  of  land,  the  result  cannot  be  encouraging.  From 
beginning  to  end,  from  the  breaking  of  the  ground  to  the  reaping 
of  the  crop,  the  husbandman  is  engaged  in  a struggle  with  nature, 
and  tares  are  frequently  more  plentiful  than  wheat.  Still  in  a good 
season  bumper  crops  are  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and, 
though  he  cannot  bo  called  industrious,  the  K&thiAwar  husbandman 
shows  considerable  skill  in  the  use  of  his  somewhat  rude  tools,  and  is 
careful  to  liand  down  to  his  son  the  traditions  and  the  experience  by 
which  he  has  himself  profited. 

The  productive  powers  of  the  province  are  great.  The  central 
PanchAl  district  is  eminently  suited  for  breeding  horses ; the  Gir  in 
the  south  for  rearing  milch  cows  and  buffaloes;  the  Ran  near  Morvi 
and  Malia  for  camels  ; and  Jh&l&v&d  and  Ildldr  for  asses. 

The  soils  of  KAthiAwAr  may  be  classed  under  two  main  heads, 
hxli  or  black  and  gorddu  or  red,  the  red  being  considered  an 
eighth  less  valuable  than  tho  black. 

There  aro  five  kinds  of  black  soil : kdmpdl  a black  alluvial  deposit, 
the  best  cotton  soil ; kali  besar  a dark  brown  soil  also  suited  for 
cotton  and  for  watered  wheat  or  barley  ; naravi  kardl  a soft  mould 
which  breaks  into  small  clods ; leathern  kardl  a hard  mould 
generally  of  good  depth,  with  yellow  clay  and  brackish  water  below ; 
and  rechak  a clayey  somewhat  salt  earth  nearly  impervious  to  water. 

The  red  soils  are  of  four  kinds:  kdmpdl  a red  alluvial  deposit 
suited  for  watered  wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables;  malin  a sweet 
mould  that  breaks  into  small  soft  clods  with  sweet  underground 
water;  retdl  which  is  three-quarters  sand  and  is  suitod  for  til 
Sesainum  indicum,  pulses,  and  Indian  millet  juvdr;  and  rechak  or 
hiratn,  like  the  black  rechak , a clayey  earth  saltish  and  nearly 
imperviou^to  water. 

Besides  the  black  and  red  varieties,  there  are  two  gravelly  and 
one  clayey  soils.  The  two  gravelly  soils,  locally  known  as  path  aria 
or  kankridl , are  jachor  which  is  mixed  with  gravel  and  mineral 
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fragments ; and  mpkdrin  jalin  which  consists  of  a light  deposit 
of  soil  with  rock  or  large  stones  beneath.  Neither  of  these  gravelly 
soils  is  worth  much.  Some  parts  of  K&thi&wdr  have  a sticky  salt 
clay,  red  white  or  yellow  in  colour,  with  a thin  covering  of  either 
black  or  red  soiL  This  is  known  as  chdndamal. 

Some  of  the  richest  tracts  in  K&thuiwdr  lie  along  the  course  of 
the  Bli&dar  river,  which,  rising  near  Jasdau,  flows  south-west 
past  Adhot,  Jaitpur,  DhorAji,  Upleta,  aud  Bautva  into  the  Arabian 
Sea.  Gohilvad  has  some  highly  productive  lands,  notably  at 
M&liuva  and  Lilia,  where  excellent  fruit  and  vegetables  aw 
grown,  sweet  water  being  found  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  surface. 
At  all  the  places  named  sugarcane  is  grown  with  success  and 
without  impoverishing  the  soil.  In  Sorath,  Chorvdd  is  noted  for 
its  betel  vines  whose  leaves  are  superior  to  any  in  Katbidwar  or  even 
in  Gujardt.  In  Hiildr  the  neighbourhood  of  Khambhaliya  is  'very 
favourably  known.  Gondal  cotton  is  famous,  and  so  is  that 
which  is  grown  in  Jhalavadand  finds  its  way  to  the  Wadhwdn  cotton 
market.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  of  Jhaidvad 
and  Gohilvdd  much  cotton  is  grown ; Haldr  in  the  west  yields 
excellent  juvar , bdjri,  wheat,  and  other  grains;  and  Sorath  in  the 
south  is  rich  both  in  cotton  and  in  grain.  In  the  tract  known  as 
the  Bhdl  in  Limbdi,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kdthidwar  bordering 
the  gulf  of  Cambay,  are  lowlands  which  in  the  rainy  season  receive 
the  silt  of  four  rivers.  This  fertilising  flood  makes  the  soil  well 
suited  for  wheat,  which  is  successfully  grown  iu  the  cold  season, 
without  manure  and  with  less  attention  than  ordinary  land  requires. 
Cotton  and  gram  are  also  grown. 

The  chief  cultivating  classes  are,  in  order  of  merit,  among  Hindus, 
Kanbis,  Satlivaras,  Rajputs,  Ahirs,  Mers,  aud  Kolis;  and,  among 
Musalmaus,  Motunas,  Ghanchi  Bohoras,  Sindhis,  Jats,  and  Alidnas. 
Of  these  the  best  cultivators  in  the  province  are  the  Kanbis.  Their 
sole  occupation  is  tilling  tho  land,  and  they  are  most  hardworking. 
The  more  Kanbis  a village  has  the  more  prosperous  it  is  aud  the 
better  tilled  are  its  lands.  The  Kanbis  are  generally  well-to-do  and 
better  clad  than  their  neighbours.  Their  coarso  handwoven  or  dangri 
cloth  is  strong  and  suited  to  the  climata  Their  food  is  simple.  Their 
morning  aud  midday  meals  are  millet  cakeB  and  pulse  as  a vegetable 
with  cow  or  buffalo  milk  and  butter  milk.  The  evening  meal  is  millet 
pounded  and  boiled,  and  mixed  with  pulse  and  a little  clarified  butter 
aud  sweet  oil,  followed  by  a drink  of  milk  or  butter  milk.  They  are 
most  temperate  using  neither  liquor  nor  narcotic  drinks  ; they  seldom 
even  Bmoko  tobacco.  They  cook  their  food  in  earthen  pots  and 
eat  out  of  metal  vessels.  They  are  independent  of  other  classes, 
have  their  own  carts  and  cattle,  and,  should  the  need  arise, 
can  move  without  help  from  one  village  or  sub-division  to  another. 
It  is  this  class  that  supplies  carts  to  travellers  and  Government 
troops.  Rich  Kanbis  live  in  stone  houses,  middle  class  Kanbis 
in  mud  houses  with  tiled  roofs,  and  poor  Kanbis  in  mud  or  wattlo 
and  daub  huts  with  thatched  roofs.  The  mud  houses  are  often 
roomy  and  there  is  always  a separate  place  for  the  cattle.  A 
well-to-do  Kanbi  has  no  lack  of  household  goods  and  gear,  copper 
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cooking  pots  and  brass  vessels,  ornaments  worth  some  hundreds 
of  rupees,  a good  stock  of  cattle  and  tools,  and  enough  grain 
to  last  for  at  least  a year.  An  ordinary  husbandman  is  satisfied 
with  earthenware  vessels.  His  ornaments  are  worth  £5  to  £10 
(Rs.  50-Rs.  100),  and  his  live  stock  includes  two  pairs  of  bullocks, 

she-buffalo,  and  two  cows.  The  poorest  have  still  less. 

The  peasantry  of  K&thi&w&r  as  a class  are  orderly,  sober,  dirty, 
and  religious.  They  are  fairly  thrifty  in  every-day  life,  but  foolishly 
wasteful  on  betrothals,  marriages,  and  funerals.  Their  character  as 
husbandmen  varies  greatly.  Kanbis  and  Momn&s  are  often  skilful 
and  careful  workers,  knowing  the  value  of  water  and  manure,  while 
Tsdabda  and  Chunv61ia  Kolis  aro  equally  often  unskilled,  lazy, 
careless  and  sometimes  given  to  drink,  husbandmen  of  the  worst 
typo,  the  whole  of  their  produce  being  often  taken  by  their  creditors 
to  whom  they  have  to  go  for  everything  even  for  grain.  The 
outturn  of  the  land  by  inferior  seed  and  scanty  manure,  by  shallow 
surface  ploughing,  and  by  the  want  of  proper  hoeing  and  weeding 
is  often  reduced  to  a fraction  of  what  a Kanbi  would  make  it  yield. 

There  are  no  special  field  tools.  An  ordinary  husbandman's 
stock  includes  a rude  plough  or  hal,  a harrow  or  kalin,  a sower  or 
dautdl,  a grubber  or  beli,  and  a hand-woeder  or  kharavdi.  These 
tools  are  generally  strongly  made  and  in  good  order.  The  country 
carts  though  clumsy  aro  well  suited  to  the  people's  wants.  As  a 
rule  husbandmen  aro  merely  fcenants-at-will,  tne  land  belonging  to 
the  Chief,  and  ejection  if  it  is  necessary  is  never  particularly 
difficult.  Of  late  some  of  the  chiefs  have  told  the  people  that  so 
long  as  they  pay  their  rents  and  keep  their  fields  in  good  order,  they 
will  not  be  interfered  with.  This  promise  has  done  much  to  foster 
individual  exertion.  Though  the  practice  is  by  no  means  universal, 
many  husbandmen  eke  out  the  produce  of  their  fields  by  carting, 
selling  dairy  produce,  weaving,  spinning,  cotton-ginning,  blanket- 
muking,  hunting,  rearing  fowls,  and  fishing.  The  chief  additions 
are  from  ginning  and  cleaning  cotton  and  weaving.  Dairy  produce 
often  brings  from  £7  10*.  to  £10  (Rs.  75  - Rs.  100),  and  carting  £10 
to  £12  (Rs.  100  - Rs.  120)  a year.  Fowl-rearing  is  much  neglected. 

Except  a few  of  the  poorest  who  wheu  hard  pressed  escape  to 
some  other  state,  the  people  are  all  settled. 

Though  indebtedness  is  common  it  is  not  due  to  high  rents  or 
to  heavy  taxation.  The  rents  aro  low  onough  to  make  tillage 
profitable  to  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  energy. 
Kanbis  often  save  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent  after  meeting  all 
usual  expenses.  Unfortunately  saving  is  no  guarantee  against  debt. 
On  the  contrary,  credit  draws  many  husbandmen  to  ruin,  tempting 
them  to  reckless  expenditure  on  marriages  and  funerals.  The 
yearly  rates  of  interest  vary  from  nine  to  twenty-four  and  averago 
about  twelve  per  cent.  Grain  advances  for  food  or  for  seed  are 
seldom  required  except  in  bad  seasons.  Loans  of  this  kind  are 
charged  double  or  treble  the  quantity  lent. 

The  effects  of  the  1877-78  famine,  though  gradually  disappearing, 
are  still  visible  in  parts  of  the  province.  The  resources  of  all  classes 
of  husbandmen  wero  severely  taxed  to  fill  the  places  of  the  cattle 
who  died  during  the  famine.  The  stock  is  now  nearly  replaced,  and 
• 613 — 23 
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the  public  works  that  were  carried  out  daring  the  famine, 
the  wells,  have  added  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  provinca  I 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  even  within  the  last  ten  vean, 
the  opening  of  roads  and  railways,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  field 
produce,  has  notably  added  to  the  care  and  skill  with  which  the  I 
crops  are  grown.  There  has  also  been  a marked  spread  of  tillaga 
Younger  sons  have  had  to  leave  their  father’s  land  and  take  up  new 
holdings.  Still  there  is  no  crowding  and  little  difficulty  in  finding 
waste  land. 

There  has  also  been  a great  increase  in  the  growth  of  European 
vegetables  and  flowers,  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  potatoes,  turnips, 
beetroots,  lettuces,  and  tomatoes ; radishes  and  peas  are  much 
grown  by  chiefs  and  large  landholders,  and  all  the  leading  towns 
have  capital  gardens  where  these  vegetables  are  raised  in  large 
quantities.  Ten  years  ago  almost  the  only  flowers  were  the  Persian 
rose  and  the  jessamin.  Now  there  are  many  varieties  of  rose,  and 
many  English  and  foreign  plants  and  flowers  which  have  been 
brought  from  Bombay  or  from  England  in  seed,  in  cuttings,  or  in 
root. 

Though,  besides  the  chiefs,  there  are  a few  large  landholders,  the 
bulk  of  the  Kdthidwar  peasantry  live  a hand-to-mouth  life,  careless 
to  lay  by  for  the  bad  seasons  which  every  now  and  again  coxne 
without  fail. 

Great  millet,  juvdr,  Sorghum  vulgare,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
food  grains,  has  no  particular  season,  as  it  is  grown  during  the  rains, 
the  cold  weather,  and  the  hot  weather.  For  rainy-season  juvdr 
the  seed  is  sown  about  the  end  of  June  and  reaped  in  October  or 
November ; the  cold-weather  crop  is  sown  in  the  end  of  September 
and  reaped  in  January ; and  the  hot-weather  crop,  known  ns 
chdsatia , is  sown  in  February  and  reaped  in  May.  Bdjrx  Penicillario 
spicata,  chola  Vigna  catjang,  mag  Phaseolus  mungo,  viath 
Phaseolus  aconitifolins,  banli  Panicum  flavidum,  tal  Sesamnm 
indicum,  hang  Panicum  italicum,  kullhi  Dolichos  unifloras,  and 
tul ad  Phaseolus  radiatns  are  sown  about  the  setting  in  of  the  rains 
in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  are  reaped  in  October  and  November ; 
wheat  gJuiu  Triticum  arstivum,  barley  jav  Hordeum  hexastichon, 
and  gram  chana  Cieer  orietinum  are  sown  in  October  and 
November,  and  reaped  in  February  and  March ; cotton  kapds 
Gossypiura  indicum  is  sown  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  is  gathered 
in  January  February  and  March  ; and  sugarcane  serdi  Saccharnm 
officinarum  is  sown  in  February  March  and  April,  and  after  a year 
is  cut  in  the  same  month  in  which  it  was  sown.  Cheiina  Panicum 
spicatum  is  sown  at  any  time  and  is  reaped  after  two  months. 

The  santhi  or  plongh  of  land  varies  from  about  thirty-three  acres 
in  easily  worked  land  to  twenty-five  acres  in  tho  stiffor  soils.  The 
usual  local  vtgdh  is  one-third  of  an  acre,  but  it  varies  slightly ; in 
Bhrivnngar  it  is  equal  to  two-fifths  of  an  acre. 

Water  is  generally  close  to  the  surface,  and  wells  are  numerous 
especially  in  tho  south.  Thoro  aro  many  fine  old  wells  of  great  size 
and  capacity.  At  Kotda,  on  the  southern  coast,  there  is  a well  with 
thirty-two  koscs  or  leather-bags,  which,  when  worked  by  the  full 
uumber  of  koses  from  momiug  till  eveuiug,  loses  only  one  foot  in 
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depth,  the  well  when  at  rest  being  seldom  more  than  four  feet  deep. 
Sitea  for  wells  are  chosen  with  great  success  by  wator-diviners  or 
pdnikals,  whose  services  can  be  engaged  at  the  rate  of  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  1 J) 
a well.  Their  judgment  is  unerring,  and  many  instances  are  on 
record  of  their  practical  ability.  They  can  also  generally  tell  at 
what  depth  the  spring  will  be  tapped. 

The  greater  care  and  skill  shown  in  tillage  have  lately  increased  tho 
domand  for  manure.  The  scarcity  of  firewood  forces  tho  people  to 
burn  cowduog  cakes,  and  the  land  is  thus  robbed  of  one  of  its  most 

Ewerful  fertilisers.  Where  there  are  large  Hocks  of  sheep  tho 
■mer  bargains  with  the  shepherd  to  feed  and  pen  them  upon 
his  fields,  a good  supply  of  slieep-dung  enriching  a field  for  two  to 
five  years.  In  Bhdvnagar  poudretto  has  been  in  use  for  five  years, 
and  its  great  value  is  admitted.  The  advantages  of  bone  as  a 
manure  are  now  recognised,  and  in  many  states  the  export  of  bones 
lias  been  stopped.  A small  deposit  of  bird's  dung  or  guano  baa 
been  found  on  the  southern  coast,  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  it,  the  price  is  almost  prohibitive. 

The  field  tools  in  ordinary  use  are  the  plough  or  hal  costing 
about  8s.  3 Id.  (Rs,  4|) ; the  harrow  or  ramp  costing  3*.  (Rs.  1$) ; the 
roller  or  haliu  costing  Is.  3d.  (Rs.  3}) ; the  grubber  or  belt  costing 
4*.  7 \il.  (Rs.  2-5)  ; the  seed-drill  or  dantdl  for  sowing  and  raking 
costing  8s.  7 Jd.  (Rs.  4-5) ; the  rapto  for  covering  seed  in  the  furrow 
costing  8*.  (Rs.  4),  and  the  pat  for  breaking  clods  costing  45.  6J. 
(Rs.  2J).  The  whole  stock  is  worth  about  £2  45.  6d.  (Rs.  22 i). 
Besides  these  there  are  other  hand  tools,  the  pickaxe  or  kodali 
worth  15.  (8  05.) ; the  shovel  or  pdvdo  worth  I5.  Jd.  (05.  8\) ; tho 
sickle  or  datardu  worth  3d.  (4  05.)  ; the  rake  or  kampali  worth 
3d.  (4  as.)  ; and  the  weeder  or  kharapdi  worth  3d.  (2  as.) ; the 
$€tlantha  tor  carrying  thorns  worth  Gjd.  (44  as.) ; a mallet  or 
mogri  for  breaking  clods  worth  2\d.  (1J  a*.);  an  axe  or  kuvidi  for 
cutting  wood  and  felling  trees  worth  104d.  (7  05.)  ; and  a hash  for 
digging  boles  worth  I5.  3d.  (10  as.).  A set  of  band  tools  costs 
about  Os.  (Rs.  3).  Tho  yoke  of  the  plough  or  hal,  which  is  usually 
of  teak,  is  tied  to  a blackwood  shaft  by  a strip  of  tanned  leather 
half  an  inch  thick.  The  coulter  and  other  parts,  except  the 
iron  share,  aro  of  babul . The  ehora  or  forefoot,  upon  which 
the  share  rests,  is  a separate  piece,  because  especially  in  stony 
districts  it  has  to  be  renewed  about  once  a month.  This  and  other 
repairs  are  carried  out  by  the  village  carpentor  or  blacksmith, 
who,  in  return  for  his  services,  receives  at  harvest  time  a present  of 
grain,  generally  one  man  to  each  plough.  The  husbandman  supplies 
the  material,  and,  if  a new  tool  is  wanted,  he  pays  tho  craftsman 
a small  money  fee.  Of  the  harrow,  tho  yoke  and  shaft  are  of  teak, 
the  Iona  or  beam,  on  which  the  driver  stands  to  press  it  down,  is  of 
blackwood,  and  the  movable  blade  is  of  iron.  The  teeth  of  the 
chdsniu  are  of  babul  tipped  with  iron  and  set  in  abeam  of  blackwood. 
They  require  renewing  about  once  every  three  years.  The  yoke  and 
sholt  are  usually  of  teak.  Tho  seed-drill  or  dantdl  lias  live  bamboo 
tubes.  Each  tube  is  fixed  in  tho  cross-bar  of  the  dantdl , and  all  five 
sloping  inwards  converge  to  tho  top,  and  are  there  kept  together  by 
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being  secured  to  tho  bottom  of  a bowl  or  wooden  cup,  which  the 
sower  keops  filling,  and  from  which  the  seed  passes  down  the 
bamboo  tubes.  Of  the  timber  used  in  making  field  tools,  blackwood 
is  employed  where  any  great  strain  has  to  be  met  as  in  the  shaft  of 
the  plough.  It  is  expensive  but  is  justly  considered  stronger  and 
more  lasting  than  any  other  wood.  Next  to  blackwood  comes  teak 
which  is  specially  valued  for  yokes.  The  smaller  parts  of  most  tools 
are  of  babul. 

The  common  remark  that  the  ordinary  native  plough  merely 
scratches  the  ground  is  incorrect.  It  is  true  that  when  handled  by 
a lazy  ploughman,  and  drawn  by  half-fed  bullocks,  the  plough  only 
scratches  the  surface.  But  this  is  not  tho  fault  of  the  plough.  In 
the  hands  of  a skilful  Kanbi  tho  plough  breaks  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  a foot.  The  faults  of  the  Indian  plough  are  the  want  of  a 
mould  board  and  the  narrowness  of  the  share,  which  make  it  work 
more  slowly  than  an  English  plough.  But  this  disadvantage  is  of 
little  consequonce  as  the  native  farmer  is  seldom  pressed  for  time. 

Any  plough  intended  to  take  the  place  of  tho  plough  at  present 
used  in  K£thiAw&r  must  possess  three  qualifications;  it  must  be 
cheap  simple  and  light. 

Several  kinds  of  carts  suited  to  the  nature  of  tho  gronnd,  are 
nsed  by  the  cultivating  classes.  In  JMhlv&d  a sloping  vehicle  is 
in  vogue,  with  high  thick  wheels,  known  as  the  Uingda  and  valued 
at  £7  10*.  to  £15  (Rs.  75  - Rs.  150) ; tho  redva,  a long  straight  cart  on 
high  wheels,  is  also  found  in  Jhdl&v£d.  In  HdUr  and  Sorath  the 
chav  it  ia  or  ravaiya  is  used,  a smaller  and  more  straight-cut  cart 
with  much  lower  wheels.  In  Gohilvad  the  commonest  cart  is  the 
Bhiivnagri  damni,  a small  straight-built  cart  with  sides.  These  carts 
are  cheaper  than  the  Uingda  costing  £4  to  £8  (Rs.  40  - Rs.  80). 

The  ordinary  day  wages  of  field  labourers,  besides  food,  aro  4 \d. 
(3  as.)  for  a man,  3$<Z.  (2J  as.)  for  a woman,  and  2 \d.  (1 4 a*.) 
for  a child.  Labourers  engaged  for  the  harvest  are  usually  paid 
about  eight  pounds  of  grain  a day  and  a meal  in  addition.  Those 
engaged  in  weeding  get  4 £d.  to  6cl.  (as.  3-4)  but  no  food.  Cotton- 
pickers  aro  given  one-sixteenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  quantity 
picked  in  the  day  during  tho  first  picking,  one-twelfth  during  tho 
second,  and  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  during  the  third.  A help  or 
sdthi,  engaged  for  a sugarcane  field,  besides  food  and  clothes  is 
paid  yearly  £3  12*.  to  £4  16*.  (Ks.  36  - Rs.  48)  during  the  wholo 
period  of  his  service,  which  generally  lasts  over  a year.  A kosia 
or  well  worker  gets  8s.  (Rs.  4)  a month  besides  food.  These 
hired  labourers  often  employ  their  spare  time  in  cleaning  cotton 
with  the  native  wheel  or  clinrkha,  and  this  they  do  in  the  busy 
season  with  little  rest  day  or  night.  For  hiring  carts  and  animals, 
the  cultivator  pays  daily  2*.  (Re.  1)  for  a cart  and  a pair  of 
bullocks,  1*.  Gd.  (12  as.)  for  a pair  of  bullocks,  1*.  Gd.  (12  as.)  for  a 
camel,  Gd.  (4  as.)  for  a donkey,  and  1*.  (8  a*.)  for  a bullock. 

In  tho  poorer  lands  cereals  are  grown  every  year.  As  a rule, 
where  cotton  is  cultivated,  the  rotation  is  simply  cotton  in  tho  first 
year  and  juvdr  or  bajri  in  the  second  year.  Tal  is  sometimes  grown 
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in  poor  soil  as  a third  year  crop.  In  virgin  soil  the  first  crop  raised 
is  generally  tal,  then  juvdr,  then  cotton,  then  juvdr  again,  or  gram, 
then  cotton,  and  so  on. 

Jirdyal  or  rain-crop  fields  as  a rule  are  twice  ploughed,  the  second 
furrowing  being  crosswise ; vddi  or  garden  lands  are  generally 
ploughed  three  or  four  times,  each  ploughing  being  deeper  than 
tho  one  before.  Ground  which  has  long  lain  fallow,  in  Ashad 
(June -July),  as  soon  as  the  first  rain  has  moistened  it,  is  ploughed 
and  cross-ploughed  with  the  hdL  It  is  allowed  to  lie  untouched 
till  tho  next  rains,  when  it  is  again  turned  over  more  than  once  by 
the  plough.  Especially  in  east  Kathidwdr  the  plough  is  seldom  used 
except  for  opening  waste  or  fallow  land.  For  a field  which  is  under 
tillage  it  is  generally  enough  to  open  the  surface  with  the  harrow 
kalxu . The  kaliu,  whoso  proper  work  is  to  cut  weeds  does 
not,  liko  the  plough,  leave  a ridged  under-surface,  is  inferior 
in  depth  of  furrow,  and  does  still  less  to  turn  over  the  soil  and 
open  it  to  tho  air.  The  blade  passes  just  below  the  surface  with 
ito  other  result  than  to  loosen  the  earth.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  to  bo  noticed  that  indiscriminate  deep  ploughing  may  ruin 
the  land  for  years  by  throwing  up  the  heavy  subsoil  of  half  rock, 
with  little,  plant-food,  and  which,  if  at  all,  should  be  opened  with 
great  care.  After  it  has  been  once  harrowed  and  soaked  with  rain, 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  cleared  of  large  stones,  tree  roots,  and 
weeds  by  the  chdsintu . Next  the  clod-crusher,  which  is  a log  of 
wood  weighted  by  the  driver  and  if  necessary  a friend  or  two,  is 
passed  over  the  field,  and  tho  surface  thoroughly  smoothed.  Finally 
the  soil  is  once  more  stirred  with  tho  harrow,  and  is  then  considered 
ready  for  the  seed.  The  seed-sower  dantdl  or  vavania  is  skilfully 
mado.  It  is  not  unlike  the  English  seed  drill.  The  grain  is  poured 
into  a wooden  bowl  at  tho  top,  from  which  it  runs  down  four 
hollow  bamboos,  and  out  through  a hole  at  the  back  of  each  of 
the  prongs  of  the  harrow.  Two  persons  usually  work  the  seed 
drill,  one  driving,  the  other  filling  the  bowl  from  a bag  tied  round 
bis  waist.  The  yoke  is  rather  wider  than  in  other  tools,  so  that 
the  bullocks  may  keep  clear  of  the  furrows.  Another  kind  of 
seed  drill  also  called  vavania,  with  a larger  and  heavier  beam  and 
deeper  furrows,  is  used  for  wheat,  and  also,  in  conseauenco  of 
the  hardness  of  tho  ground,  for  cold- weather  juvdr . After  the 
seed  drill  the  harrow  is  run  lightly  over  tho  surfs  co  to  cover  tho 
Heed.  To  clear  growing  crops  the  weeding  harrow  shaped  like 
the  harrow  but  with  a blade  only  about  one  foot  wide,  is  paasod 
betwoen  the  furrows,  and  clears  the  ground  of  weeds,  of  which  the 
chief  aro  daro  or  grass,  damro  not  unliko  an  onion,  tho  khev,  and 
tho  sameru . As  soon  ns  tho  plants  are  well  started,  juvdr  and 
bijri  are  thinned  by  band  chiefly  by  women. 

In  a country  almost  entirely  open  and  visited  by  flocks  of  birds 
and  henis  of  antelope  gazelle  and  nilgai,  tho  guarding  of  the  crops 
is  of  great  importance.  About  fifteen  days  after  tho  seed  is  sown  a 
watcher  is  hirod  at  10s.  to  12*.  (Rs.  5-Rs.  6)  a month.  He  watches 
from  seventy-five  to  a hundred  acres.  At  first  he  livos  in  a hut  on 
tho  ground,  but  later  on,  whon  tho  crops  grow  high,  ho  is  perched  on 
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a tree  in  the  middle  of  his  charge.  He  shoots  loudly,  slings  stones 
or  pellets  of  clay,  cracks  with  a long  lash  of  flax  or  cotton,  or  beets 
a dram.  In  wild  parts  ho  is  given  a sinbhaokanio,  that  is  a large 
earthen  vessel  with  its  mouth  covered  with  leather.  A small  hole  is 
inado  in  the  leather,  and  a peacock’s  feather  is  passed  through  the 
hole  and  drawn  gently  backwards  and  forwards,  making  a noise  like 
the  muffled  roar  of  a lion.  A bullock’s  skull  at  the  end  of  a stick  ur 
whitewashed  inverted  earthen  pots  are  the  usual  scarecrows.  The 

Erotection  of  the  crops  from  the  tiny  insect  called  lchel,  which  makes  its 
ome  in  the  stalk  and  speedily  kills  the  plant,  is  left  to  the  Almighty. 
When  the  field  has  been  cropped  with  cotton,  the  plants  are  cot 
one  by  one  with  the  digger  or  kodali . Crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and 
barley  are  reaped  with  the  sickle  close  to  the  ground.  Of  juvdr 
and  bdjri  only  the  heads  are  at  first  taken  off.  Later  on  the  stems 
are  cut  close  to  the  ground.  Millet  heads  as  they  are  cut,  are  thrown 
into  a cloth  which  is  tied  round  the  reaper’s  waist,  and  are  again 
emptied  from  the  cloth  into  a sheet  spread  in  the  corner  of  the  field. 
From  the  sheet  the  heads  are  taken  in  carts  to  one  of  the  two  or  three 
village  thrashing-grounds,  whero  the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  muzzled 
oxen.  The  kJuila  or  thrashing-ground  is  a spot  outside  the  village 
walls,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  cowdunged  and  beat  till  it  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  hard.  It  is  fenced  with  thorns  and  protected 
by  a guard. 

In  winnowing  grain,  the  workman  stands  on  a three-legged  stool, 
called  a ghodi  or  horse,  and  shakes  the  grain  from  a tray-like  fan, 
so  that  in  falling  the  chaff  is  blown  to  one  side.  If  the  air  is  still 
two  men  stand  below  waving  a sheet. 

The  landlord’s  share  is  sometimes  estimated  while  the  crop  is 
standing,  and  sometimes  at  the  thrashing-floor.  In  either  case 
delivery  is  made  after  winnowing,  the  husbandman  carrying  the 
rest  to  his  house. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  chief  crops  and  fruit  trees 
found  in  the  province  : 

Cereals, 


No. 

OlMARA'Tt. 

Ejiousn. 

Botanical. 

1 

DAnaar  ... 
Juror 

Woe 

Groat  millet  ... 

Oryxa  saliva. 

* 

... 

... 

Sorghum  rulgare. 

Uoicus  9picatu»  (Byn.  Pardcillaria 

3 

BSjri 

... 

... 

Spiked  millet  ... 

... 

Wheat  _ 

oplcata). 

4 

Oh  an  _ 

... 

Tritlcum  iMtirum. 

6 

Jar  ... 

M. 

Barley 

llonieum  heiaeticbon. 

0 

Ktxim  ... 

Punctured  millet... 

Poapolum  M-rotriculatum. 

7 

Bnvta 

... 

Thick-akinocd  millet 

... 

Eleuhine  corocana. 

8 

Banti 

Indian  millet 

Panicum  flavidum. 

0 

Makai 

H, 

Indian  com  ... 

Zea  mays. 

10 

K<ing 

... 

Italian  millet 

Panicum  i tali  cum. 

11 

Ckena  ~ 

— 

— 

Do.  du.  ... 

Panicum  apicaium. 

Pulsar. 

12 

rutrr  m 

Pigeon  pea 

... 

Cajon  ua  Indlroa. 

IS 

Chana 

... 

... 

Common  pram  ... 

CJicer  arietinum. 

tt 

Math  _ 

Mag 

Kidney  bean 
Suiallfruitcd  kidney 

... 

... 

Phaau.il  ui,  uconilifollua. 
Fhaeoolus  mungo. 

10 

A dad  ». 

... 

ilairyp<Hided  do. 

... 

PhanuoluA  radiatue. 

17 

Vdt 

Lan?o-fniiUd  dolichoa 
Small  fruited  do. 

Doltchoe  Inblab. 

18 

Chets 

... 

Vlgna  caijang. 
Dolichoa  uni  noma. 

19  1 

| KuUhi 

Horae  gram  ... 
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Oilseeds , FibrrSy  Narcotic s,  and  Dye*. 


Ko. 

QCUli'TI. 

Kxouait. 

Botaxical. 

Oilseeds. 

*i 

tl 

f! 

71 

24 

Tmt 

Mrmadi  ...  ... 

1 Mi  ...  

Kasumbi  ...  ... 

iJAoutny  ...  ...  .... 

Olngvlly  seed  ...  

Ctfltor-oll  teed  

1 MtuUrd  

fclttewr  

Groundnut  

Seeatnum  indlcum. 
Becinla  comm  uni  a 
Sinar.ii*  raceuicwa. 
Carthamua  tlnctoriua. 
Arachle  hypogea. 

Fibres. 

Id 

70 

17 

<* 

Kap*s  ...  ... 

Am  ...  ... 

JMM 

Kharbhmuii  

Cotton  ... 

Bombay  hemp  " 

American  aloe  

Indian  hemp  

Goaaypimn  indlcmn. 
Cru  talar  la  Juncea. 

Hlbifous  canuabinua. 

narcotic*. 

30 

TimMhi  >H  ...  «• 

(t\\rya  ...  ... 

Tobacco 

Hemp 

Dyes. 

Nlcotlana  tobocum. 
Oannabla  aatira. 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

Haidar  ...  •.  ... 

At  

XdinmNi  ...  .. . ... 

Aire!  ... 

Turmeric 
Mori  n<  la 
Madder 
BalHuwor 
Babul 

Curcuma  long*. 
Morlnda  dtruolla. 

Carthamua  tlnctoriua. 
Acacia  arabica. 

Condiments  and  Sjdces. 


Ko 

Glv  aaa'Tt. 

Exnuau. 

BOTA-UCiL 

Mi 

A’du  ... 

Ginger  ...  

Chilly 

Zingiber  officinale. 

17 

Martha  m ... 

Cainicum  annum. 

Do.  fruteeceni. 
IK».  minimum. 

» 

£am«  ...  ...  .» 

Garlic  ...  ...  

Allium  eatlvum. 

sa 

Haidar  ...  ... 

Turmeric  . ..  ... 

Curcuma  long*. 

40 

YurkkU  ».  ...  ... 

Fennel  ...  ...  

Foftilculum  (tanraorium. 

41 

Am  ...  ...  ... 

DID  seed  

Ancthum  eowa. 

41 

Dhdm a ... 

I Coriander  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Coriandruin  rativuru. 

45 

ytru  

Cumin  

Cumlnum  rjmlnum. 

44 

I Mrtki  _ 

Fenugreek  

Tricon  ilia  foDuumenncum. 

4ft 

/Irltf  

] Common  muatard „. 

Sinapu  lodica. 

441 

] A ratio  ...  •*•  ... 

Indian  creae  ... 

Lepldlum  aatlvum. 

47 

fUAd 

Pepper  ~ 

41 

A'mkU 

Tamarind  ».  ... 

Tamarind ua  Indlca. 

4 J 

» Mahmm  ...  ...  -.! 

Mangoetecn  ...  ...  . — 

Dried  encoanut  

fto 

fieri  ...  ... 

(M  ... 

Ooena  nud/orm. 

11 

Mnlaaaed  ...  ...  ... 

Baccharum  oflidnarum. 

ftl 

Fudm a h*  ...  m 

Mint 

Mentha  sativum. 

13 

AoUinir  ...  >M  ... 

Green  coriander 

Curiamlrum  aativura. 

Vegetable*. 


Ifo 

OUAEATl. 

Keouau. 

Boraxicat. 

M 

tthimln  M 

1 Edible  lilblacilf  ...  ...  ... 

Abeiraoarhua  eeoulcntua. 

W 

Mdra U ~ 

(Utter  gourd  «.,  ... 

Mormordica  charantia. 

M 

Gamdr  M.  ...  «. 

Doltcho*  ...  ...  ... 

Cyamopeia  petrol  ioidee. 

67 

M 

Jtinsna  ... 

Tibi  ~ 

Brlnjai  . ..  .H  .. . 

Bolangum  uTlgerum. 

Ml 

Maim  M 

lied  pumpkin  ... 

Cucurbit*  maxima. 

Ml 

Mi  ... 

White  pumpkin  ...  

CucurhlLa  long* 

At 

ChfhkSm 

A epedee  of  cucumber 

Cucumia  pubeeoona 

41 

Mdhii  ...  

Cucumber  N,  ...  ... 

Do.  utilllatladmua. 

AS 

fweii  M ...  M. 

Ki«*ph ant  loot  

Amorphophaiu*  ‘■aijijoijulatus 

14 

el 

llftfl  m«  

feat 

Potato  ...  ... 

bolanunt  lulwrueum. 

<u\ 

DutyD 

Onion  h,  .M  ... 

Allium  ctipa. 

IT 

TWu  n,  h, 

Ill hlted  gourd  ...  .. . ... 

Lufla  arutangula. 

<-* 

JTe»M«  ...  •*. 

Jackfrult  ...  ...  ... 

Atrocarpua  Intagrifollut. 

M 

Muiu  — -J 

M,  ... 

Raphanua  eativua. 

TO 

G^»r  m ...  ... 

Carrot  ...  wl 

Daitcua  caroU. 

Tt 

TbrlewA  M 

Water  melon  «,  .M 

Cucurhita  clt/ullua 

n 

SmkmrtaU  ...  #*• 

Save*  melon  ...  ...  ... 
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VtgrUihlfM — continued. 


No. 

Gu/MU'Tt. 

Esouan. 

Bor*inr*u 

73 

Pandidu  ... 

Snake  gourd  ...  ...  .. 

TrU'hoaamhns  anguiua. 

74 

Magri  ...  

Rat-  tailed  radish 

Kaphanus  evudatus 

76 

L*iu  

Lettuce  ~.  ... 

76  1 

Solary  

Celery  

77  | 

Hit  

Beetroot  ...  ...  ...  .. 

Ucta  rulgorU.  | 

78 

Camliflototr  ...  ... 

Cauliflower  

70  1 

Kob(  

Cabbage  

Brass!  ea  okraeva 

80  , 

Solkokl  

Nolkohl  

81 

Hatdiu  ...  

Vam  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Diosootva  saliva. 

Do.  alata. 

Do.  purpurea. 

89  I 

Mrthi  ...  

Fenugreek  ... 

Trignnllla  fcenutugreetim. 

83  | 

Taodaljo  . ...  ..*] 

Spinach  ...  ...  n.  ... 

Aniaruilhttt  jKilygattms. 

S4 

7\inco  ...  ...  ...1 

86 

Ale i 

Edible  arum  ...  ... 

C-docMia  antbpiorum. 

86  I 

Ail  ...  ...  ...I 

MunUrd  

Sinn  pis  indica. 

87 

Bkoipahi  ...  ... 

Runner  Iwan  

88 

Salgkam  

Sweet  turnip  

80 

Luni  

00 

A) mo  M ...  ... 

Borage  ...  ...  

Ptycbotas  ajowan. 

01 

Sum  

Dill  seed  ... 

Anolhum  sowa. 

91 

Kadti  ...  

03 

Sadia 

94 

Q»l*m  ...  ...  ... 

Oft 

Chota  ..  1 

Smalltraitod  dollchoe  

Vign  a cat  Jang. 

Oli 

L&Uheri*  

Roselle  

Hibiscus  satxlarifa. 

07 

Mogr*  

Jasmine  * 

Jaamiriuin  son  iliac. 

08 

llkura  kola 

00  I 

Jumakkda 

1<K)  j 

Srtra  

101  1 

1 Sankaoli  ... 

102' 

j Palakh  

103 

Kkarkkoda 

104 

i Fting*  

Fruit  Trrrn, 

No. 

G IMARA 'Tl. 

Esouau. 

BoTAXtCAL. 

10.V  Siritli 

106  r,»ci 

107  Khajuri  ... 

108  Doaawdi  ... 
100  Ja  m rukhl  ... 

110  Jdtidjudi 

111  | Kamrakki  ... 
Shttnri  ... 
Anjiri  ... 
F'tiuu 

A'uU* 

Papai * 
SitH/nU 
Snr  a arji 
Limbo*  ... 
Milk*  litnboi 
Pnpaiuu  ... 
A'ttibo  ... 
A’mbli  ... 
Kogan 

(forth  ... 

Makuda  ... 

JJ./N 

(hon'itnla  ... 
Kitramdi  ... 

... 

Xet  ... 


K<i)u 

Santra 

Darokh 

Qtntdi 

Kdmfali 


Coooanut  ...  ... 



Date  

Pomegranate 

Guava  

Indian  damson 

Curumtxi  

Mul  born*  

Flif  ...  ... 

Jack  

Kmbll  

Pajiaw  

Custard  apple 

Orange  

Lime  

Sweet  lime 

Pomelo  

Mango  

Tamarind  ...  ... 

Kim!  

Jujube  plum 
Mnwra  ...  ... 

Wood-apple 

IfcU’l  

Monkey  broad-tree 

Coramia  

Pine-apple 

Plantain  

Kashewnut  ... 

Citron  

Grapo 


Sweet  aop  (bollock’s  heart)  .. 


Cocoa  midfera. 

I Borussut  (label!  iformla. 
Plutmlx  sylvestri*. 
Punlca  granatum. 
Pvidiuiu  |*«nltenim. 
Syzygtnnm  Jtuultolanum. 
Avcrrboa  carambola. 
Morua  Indica. 

Ficus  carle*. 

Atrocarpus  integrifolius 
Phyliuithu*  cinblioa. 
Carica  r»A|«av  x, 

Aniuma  w|iuun<>sa. 

Citrus  aurantium. 

Do.  btrgamia. 

Do.  Iliuett&. 

Do.  docutiuuia. 

Man  gif  era  indica. 
Tainariudus  indica. 
Mimusniw  hcxamlra. 
Zixjnhus  Jujuba. 

D&nsia  Utlfoiia. 

Forronia  ulephantum. 
digit?  umnuelo*. 
Ailanaonia  digital*. 
(Larissa  cannulas. 
Ananaaaa  sntlva. 

Musa  jiaradisiaoa. 

Do.  rubra. 

Anacanlium  occidentals. 
Vllls  vinlfora. 

Dakalilni  bboukar. 

Anona  reticulata. 


The  leading  Kdthidwdr  crops  are  cotton,  rice,  Indian  millet, 
spiked  millet,  wheat,  barley,  hodra,  banti,  Indian  corn,  Italian  millet. 
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e h*na,  several  pulses,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  and  onions.  In  ordinary 
seasons  the  staple  food  grain  is  bdjrt.  In  seasons  of  drought  juvdr 
taken  the  foremost  place  because,  unlike  other  grains,  it  can  be  pitted 
for  several  years  without  spoiling.1 

Cotton  of  three  kinds  is  grown,  Idliu  in  which  the  pod  bursts 
when  it  is  ripe;  dhdnkniu , dhumar,  or  ddbliu,  that  is  hidden,  whose  pods 
remain  closed ; and  laburkua  a high  class  but  very  uncommon  crop. 
L iliu  ripens  earlier  than  dhdnkniu , and  is  less  liable  to  the  attack 
of  worms ; but  when  ripe  it  loses  value  by  falling  or  half  falling 
from  the  pod  and  getting  dirty.  In  this  and  in  several  other 
respects  the  dhdnkniu  is  the  better  cotton.  In  picking  Idliu,  the 
cotton  is  taken  from  the  pod,  but  the  dhdnkniu  is  gathered  in  tho 
pod  which  is  locally  styled  kata . After  Idliu  is  picked,  ail  that 
remains  is  to  separate  the  cotton  from  the  seeds,  whereas  the 
dhdnkniu  has  first  to  be  freed  from  the  pod  and  then  from  the  seed. 
Ldliu  is  chiefly  grown  in  Gohilvad  and  south  Jhaldvad ; elsewhere 
dhdnkniu  is  the  commoner  variety.  Laburkua  is  called  from  a well 
of  tiiis  name  near  MAngrol,  tho  soil  near  which  is  specially  suited 
for  cotton,  and  the  little  that  is  grown  has  a fine  silky  fibre.  Black 
soil  suits  tho  cotton  plant  well,  as  it  holds  moistnre,  is  of  good  depth, 
and  contains  plenty  of  lime,  an  essential  for  healthy  vigorous 
growth. 

Land  on  which  cotton  is  to  be  grown  is  ploughed  four  or  five 
times  during  the  hot  weather.  Soon  after  the  first  fall  of  rain, 
twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  seed  are  sown  in  each  acre  in  drills 
about  a foot  apart.  If  the  seod  is  good  seventy  per  cent  will 
sprout  in  about  a week.  When  the  plants-  aro  six  to  eight 
inches  high,  the  field  is  hoed  and  any  weeds  that  remain  are 
dug  out  with  the  weeder.  A second  hoeing  is  given  a month  later, 
and  a third  if  necessary.  In  JhAlrivad,  cotton  flowers  in  October 
and  November  and  sometimes  as  late  as  December ; but,  as  a rule, 
the  end  of  October  is  the  flowering  season.  The  crop  is  ready  for 
rucking  in  February  and  March,  but  much  depends  on  tho  rainfall. 
With  an  early  rainfall  cotton  is  ripe  by  the  end  of  January ; with 
a late  rainfall  it  is  not  ripe  till  April. 

There  aro  generally  two  pickings.  Tho  average  aero  yield  is 
about  480  pounds  of  cotton  with  seed  in  pods,  about  360  pounds  of 
cotton  with  seed  without  pods,  and  120  pounds  of  clean  cotton. 

Cotton  is  sometimes  watered  from  wells.  Watering  greatly 
increases  the  yield,  in  some  cases  with  tho  help  of  manure,  doubling 
or  even  trebling  it.  Tho  use  of  manure,  though  not  usual  in  black 
•oil,  nearly  doubles  the  produce  giving  an  average  acre  outturn  of 
about  240  pounds  of  clean  cotton. 

The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  cotton  is  estimated  to  vary  from 
18*.  (Rs.  9)  with  slovenly  tillage  and  neither  water  nor  manure,  to* 
£3  8s.  (Rs.  34)  with  careful  tillage  and  the  use  of  both  water  and 
manure.  Calculations  seem  to  show  that  high  farming  yields  a 
much  larger  balance  of  profit  than  careless  farming.  An  acre  of 
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cotton  carefully  tilled  watered  and  manured  at  a cost  of  £8  8 s.  (Its. 
will  yield  about  3(30  pounds  of  clean  cotton  worth  £7  10*.  to 
(Its.  75  - Its.  80),  that  is  a profit  of  about  £-1  10*.  (Its.  45)  or 
per  cent.  An  aero  of  cotton  slovenly  tilled  and  neither  watered 
manured  costs  about  18s.  (Rs.  9),  and  yields  about  sixty  pounds 
clean  cotton  worth  about  £1  6*.  (Its.  13),  that  is  a profit  of  about 
(Rs.  4)  or  forty  per  cent. 

KdthidwAr  cotton  is  exported  from  WadhwAn  where  there  is  i 
cotton  market,  Bhavnagar,  Jafurabnd,  Veraval,  Jodiya,  Porbandar, 
and  Vavdnia  to  Bombay,  where  under  the  name  of  Fair  Dholera, 
fetches  a good  price.1 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  cotton  from 
seed,  but  as  yet  none  have  done  so  well  as  the  local  kinds. 

Rice,  ddngar , Oryza  sativa,  i9  grown  throughout  the  province. 
It  is  chiefly  raised  in  black  soil  of  the  kali  and  karat  varieties,  and  iu 
Dhr&ngadhra  in  the  red  soil  known  as  gorddu.  Rice  is  sown  in 
end  of  Juno  or  in  the  beginning  of  J uly,  and  is  reaped  in  October 
November.  The  soil  is  ploughed,  watered,  manured,  and  wet* 
but  tho  seedlings  are  not  planted  except  iu  BliAvnagar  and 
parts  of  Jhfilriv&d.  There  are  two  main  classes  of  rice,  chogali 
yellow  which  is  much  esteemed  being  long  and  fine,  and  dhabli 
red,  an  inferior  variety.  Most  of  the  rice  crop  is  used  locally, 
being  one  of  the  chief  food  grains  used  by  all  classes.  Tho 
rice  crops  are  grown  in  tho  Nal  K&ntha. 

Great  millet,  juv&rt  Sorghum  vulgare,  is  one  of  the  most  imw 
crops.  It  grows  throughout  the  provinco  in  different  soils,  1 
thrives  best  in  the  karal  varieties  of  black  soil.  A field  of  m’ 
is  ploughed  and  weeded,  but,  except  in  irrigated  lands,  it  is  neil 
watered  nor  manured.  The  seed  is  sown  after  the  first  fall  of  rain  in 
June,  the  young  plants  appear  in  about  a fortnight,  and  tho  crop  is 
ripe  in  November.  Watered  millet,  which  is  locally  known  as 
chhdaetia  or  the  sixty-six  days  crop,  is  sown  in  the  end  of  February 
and  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Four  kinds  of  millet  uro 
grown,  dholio  or  white  with  sweet  grain  and  long  sweet  stalks ; 
guyidali  with  thin  sweet  stalks,  a capital  fodder;  tunkadi  with  short 
thick  stalks  not  much  used  as  fodder;  and  rdtad  or  red  with  sweet 
grain  and  stalks.  In  ordinary  years  almost  tho  whole  millet  crop 
is  used  in  tho  province.  It  is  the  staple  food  of  the  husbandmen 
and  the  poorer  classes  throughout  the  peninsula.  In  good  seasons 
millet  is  sent  from  Navtfnagar,  Bhdvnagar,  and  parts  of  Jhalav;id. 
Millet  stalks  or  kadab  are  the  most  widely  used  fodder.  As  a rule, 
in  HiiUr,  the  crop  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  other  divisions. 

Spiked  millet,  bdjri,  Holcus  spicatus,  a most  important  crop, 

frows  in  all  soils  except  in  saud,  and  thrives  best  in  black  soil. 

.ike  great  millet  it  is  sown  after  the  first  rain  in  June,  begins 
to  show  about  a fortnight  later,  and  is  reaped  early  in  November. 
The  soil  is  ploughed  and  weeded  as  for  great  millet.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  spiked  millet  which  differ  only  in  size,  one  being 


1 Detail®  of  the  export  of  cotton  arv  given  under  Trade. 
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larger  than  tho  other.  Spiked  millet  is  the  staple  food  of  all, 
especially  of  the  wealthier  classes,  the  landlords  or  gardaida  being 
especially  fond  of  millet  flour  cakes  with  warm  buffalo  butter.  In 
many  parts  of  K&tliiawdr  spiked  millet  is  thought  better  for  horses 
than  gram.  Millet  stalks  when  green  are  eaten  by  cattle,  and, 
when  dry,  are  used  as  fuel  and  for  thatching.  As  a rule,  the  whole 
millet  or  bajri  crop  is  used  in  Kdthidwar,  but  in  good  seasons  it  is 
oxjwrted  from  Navdnagar  and  Bhdvnagar. 

Wheat,  ghau,  Trifcicum  mstivum,  is  an  important  crop  in  all  parts 
of  Kathidwdr  which  have  good  water  and  suitable  soil.  It  grows 
in  black  soil  and  is  usually  watered,  except  in  the  east  of  the 
province  where  the  lowlands  of  Bhdl,  Nal  Kantha,  Jhinjhuvada, 
Dassadsal,  Balagam,  Mahiari,  and  Ganod,  enriched  by  yearly  floods, 
yield  crops  of  wheat  without  water  or  manure.  The  unwatered 
wheat  gives  a less  yield  than  tho  watered  wheat  but  commands  a 
slightly  higher  price.  In  other  parts  of  the  province  to  grow  wheat 
the  soil  has  to  be  ploughed  six  times  and  watered  ten  times,  aud 
each  acre  requires  fifteen  to  twenty  cartloads  of  manure.  Wheat 
is  so wn  in  the  end  of  October  and  reaped  early  in  March.  Growing 
wheat,  either  from  frost  or  from  heavy  rain,  is  liable  to  a blight 
named  ghcru , which  stops  the  growth  of  tho  seed,  and  in  somo  cases 
destroys  it.  There  are  two  leading  kinds  of  wheat,  katha  or  chdaia 
a large  sweet  hard  grain  not  much  subject  to  the  attacks  of  vermin 
and  fetching  a good  price ; and  vdghia  a smaller  variety  of  less  value 
and  darker  colour.  Wheat  is  nsed  by  all  classes,  but,  as  it  is  dearer 
than  millet,  it  is  the  staple  food  only  of  the  rich.  Part  of  the  crop 
is  generally  exported  from  Bhdvnagar  and  Limbdi.  The  exports 
vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  In  a good  season  ^havnagar  has 
exported  as  much  as  2500  tons. 

Barley,  jav,  Hordeum  hexastichon,  is  grown  hero  and  there  in  small 
quantities  chiefly  in  the  north  where  it  thrivos  best.  It  grows  in 
black  soil,  and  like  wheat  is  sown  late  in  October  and  reaped  early 
in  March.  For  barley  tho  soil  should  be  ploughed  six  times,  watered 
ten  times,  and  enriched  with  twelve  cartloads  of  manure  the  acre. 
It  also  requires  weeding.  Only  one  kind  of  barley  is  grown.  Barley 
is  held  sacred  by  Brdhmans,  who  in  some  of  their  ceremonies  keep 
throwing  grains  of  barley  into  the  sacred  fire.  On  the  twelfth  day 
after  childbirth  all  Hindu  women  make  barley  necklaces  as  a talisman 
against  any  evil  befalling  the  child.  Only  tho  poorer  classes  uso 
barley  os  food.  It  is  also  given  to  horses,  but  more  generally  to 
homed  cattle. 

Punctured  millet,  kodra , Paspalum  scrobiculatnm,  is  an  unimpor- 
tant crop  sparsely  grown  in  JunAg&d  and  Bh/ivnagar.  Kodra 
likes  sandy  soil.  It  is  sown  after  the  first  fall  of  rain  and  reaped 
in  October -November.  Tho  soil  requires  ploughing  manuring  and 
weeding. 

Indian  millet,  banti , Panicum  flavidum,  is  a crop  of  small 
importance  but  found  in  all  parts  of  KAthi&wdr.  It  likes  basar  or 
bruwn  soil,  and  is  sown  in  July  and  reaped  in  October.  Tho  soil 
in  ploughed  and  weeded  in  tho  6amo  way  as  for  bajri . Banti  is 
locally  used  ouly  by  tho  poor. 
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Indian  corn,  vialcai,  Zea  mays,  is  an  unimportant  crop  grown  to  1 1 
small  extent  in  Jh&lriv&d,  Junagad  and  Bb&vnagar.  It  grows  in 
black  and  red  soil,  either  in  the  rainy  season  or  in  the  hot  weatbw  | 
The  rainy  season  Indian  corn  is  sown  in  June  in  small  quantities 

f enerally  for  private  use,  and  reaped  in  November.  Tho  hot-weather 
ndian  corn  is  sown  in  March  and  reaped  in  May.  The  soil  requires 
ploughing  aud  weeding  in  the  same  way  as  for  bdjru  Mahxi  is  used 
by  all  classes.  The  green  ears  are  generally  roasted  over  a brisk 
fire,  and  the  seeds  eaten.  In  some  cases  the  poor  grind  the  seed* 
into  flour  and  make  the  flour  into  porridge. 

Italian  millet,  hang,  Panicum  italicum,  is  a crop  of  small 
importance  found  in  all  parts  of  Kathiawar.  It  grows  in  black 
soil.  It  is  sown  after  the  tirst  rain  in  June  in  small  quantities  near 
juvdr  and  bajri  and  reaped  in  November.  It  is  locally  used  by  the 
poorer  classes. 

Chena,  Panicum  spicatnm,  is  a crop  of  small  importance  found 
in  most  parts  of  K&thi&wdr.  Like  hang  it  grows  in  black  soil,  ia 
sown  in  June,  and  reaped  in  Novembor.  It  is  locally  used  by  the 
poorer  classes. 

Common  gram,  chana,  Cicer  arietinum,  was  formerly  an  important 
crop.  It  is  not  now  so  generally  grown,  because  for  a large 
outturn  the  land  should  lie  fallow  during  the  rains.  Still  with  the 
help  of  manure  it  can  be  grown  after  bajri,  or,  if  the  late  rains  are 
good,  even  without  manure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  land  has  been 
fallow,  gram  can  be  grown  even  without  late  rain,  though  it  is 
always  a finer  crop  after  a late  rainfall.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
gram,  common  or  deshi,  and  ghedia  a better  sort  grown  in  the  Ghed 
or  marsh  lands  on  the  south-western  seaboard.  Gram  gTOws  in 
black  soil.  It  ia  sown  at  tho  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November  and  reaped  abont  tho  end  of  January  or  tho  beginning  of 
February.  Tho  soil  should  bo  twice  ploughed  and  wants  manuring 
and  weeding.  Gram  is  locally  used  by  all  classes  instead  of 
vegetables  aud  in  sweetmeats.  It  is  also  given  to  horses. 

The  Kidney  Bean,  math,  Phaseolns  aconitifolius,  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  Kdthi&wdr.  It  is  usually  grown  with  other  crops  in 
poor  soil  and  is  sown  in  June  and  July,  and  reaped  in  October  and 
November.  It  is  locally  used  by  all  classes  as  a vegetable ; it  is  also 
usod  for  fattening  oxen  and  horses,  but  it  is  not  given  to  milch 
cattle,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the  flow  of  milk.  When  given  to  oxen, 
it  ia  bruised  and  steeped  in  water  for  ft  few  hours  to  soften ; when 
it  is  given  to  horses  it  is  mixed  with  bajri . 

Tho  Smallfruited  Kidney,  mag , Phaseolns  mango,  of  middling 
importance,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Kdtbiawdr.  It  grows  in  black 
soil  along  with  juvdr  and  bajri,  and  is  sown  in  June-July  and  reaped 
in  October -November.  It  ia  locally  used  by  all  classes,  generally 
mixed  with  rice  when  it  is  called  khichadi . It  is  also  given  boiled 
aud  mixod  with  clarified  butter  to  fatten  cattle. 

Tho  Hairypodded  Kidney,  adad,  Phaseolns  radiatus,  is  sown  and 
reaped  in  the  same  way  as  mag,  and  leaves  much  the  saline  margin 
of  profit. 
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The  Largefruited  Kidney,  vdl,  Dolichos  lablab,  is  a crop  of  small 
importance  found  in  the  NAgher  on  the  south  coast.  There  is  only 
one  kind  of  vdl  which  grows  in  sandy  soil  and  is  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  the  rains  and  reaped  in  the  middle  of  the  cold  weather* 
The  soil  requires  ploughing,  manuring,  and  weeding.  It  is  locally 
used  as  human  food. 

The  Smallfruited  Kidney,  chola,  Yigna  catjang,  is  a crop  of  small 
importance  found  near  the  coast  It  grows  in  block  soil,  and  is 
sown  after  the  first  rain  in  June  and  reaped  in  November.  It  is 
sometimes  grown  separately,  but  generally  with  b&jri  and  juvar . 
The  soil  is  ploughed,  manured,  and  weeded.  Chola , of  which  there 
is  but  one  variety,  is  locally  used  as  a substitute  for  vegetables. 

Horse  Gram,  kulthi , Dolichos  uniflorus,  is  a crop  of  small  importance 
grown  to  a limited  extent  in  all  parts  of  KAthiAwAr.  It  grows  in 
poor  soil,  requires  ploughing  and  hoeing,  and  is  sown  in  July  and 
reaped  in  October.  It  is  locally  used  by  the  poorer  classes  and  is 

given  to  cattle. 

Gingelly  Seed,  tal , Sesamum  indicum,  is  widely  grown.  It  grows 
in  black  soil,  which  requires  to  be  thrice  ploughed  and  twice 
hoed.  There  are  three  kinds,  ashadi  tal  or  white,  led  la  leu  tv  a 
or  black,  and  purbia  or  red.  The  white  and  black  are  usually  sown 
in  July  and  reaped  in  October,  while  purbia  is  sown  in  the  Purva 
Aakshatra  in  September  and  reaped  in  December.  Of  the  three 
the  white  is  the  best  tasted  and  tne  rod  the  largest  yielder.  The 
oil  obtained  from  ashadi  is  sweeter  and  purer  than  that  from 
purbia.  Tilseed  is  by  all  classes  eaten  sparingly  with  sugar  or 
molasses,  but  is  chiefly  pressed  by  oilmen  or  GhAnchis.  The  oil  is 
u*od  for  lamps  and  in  seasoning  vegetables.  Those  who  can  afford 
it,  give  the  refuse  or  oil-cake  to  their  milch  cattle,  as  it  fattens 
them  and  enriches  their  milk.  Oil-cake  was  largely  eaten  by  the 
poor  in  the  1877  famine.  Tal  is  also  exported  to  Bombay. 

Castor  Seed,  erandi , Recinis  communis,  is  a crop  of  small 
importance  found  in  all  partB  of  KAthiAwAr.  It  grows  in  black 
soil  and  iB  both  a hot  weather  and  a rainy  season  crop.  The  hot 
weather  castor-plant  is  sown  in  March  or  April  and  reaped  in 
November  or  December  ; the  rainy- weather  castor  plant  is  sown  in 
June  and  reaped  in  October.  The  oil  is  locally  used  for  lamps. 

Tobacco,  tambdku , Nicotiana  tabacum,  is  an  important  crop  in  all 
parts  of  KAthiAwAr.  It  grows  in  any  soil,  but  thrives  best  in  slightly 
salt  land.  The  soil  requires  ploughing.  Tobacco  is  Bown  in  July, 
planted  in  September,  and  cut  in  Novembor-December.  It  is  locally 
u ed  for  chowingaud  smoking,  andassnuff.  Each  village  grows  enough 
fi»r  its  own  wants.  Where  American  seed  has  been  tried  it  has 
thriven  well.  A kind  of  tobacco  called  dessan  bujjur  is  chiefly 
grr*wn  by  VAghris,  one  of  the  poorest  tribes,  whose  only  other 
cultivation  is  raising  musk  and  water-melons  in  the  beds  of  rivers. 
This  tobacco  is  unfit  for  use  until  it  is  made  into  yaddleu.  To 
make  *j add  leu  the  tobacco  is  cat  into  pieces  and  pounded  in  a mortar, 
molasses  is  added  and  the  mixture  is  softened  with  water,  and  made 
into  balls  and  placed  in  a leather  bag.  Oaddku  is  smoked  chiofly 
by  GarasiAe  and  other  well-to-do  people. 
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Hemp,  amldili,  Cannabis  indica  is  grown  in  Bmall  quantities. 
From  its  flowers  gdnja  is  made  and  smoked.  Before  amokir  ~ 
a small  quantity  of  the  flower  is  laid  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  c 
the  seed,  if  the  flow'er  contains  seed,  is  removed.  It  is  then  well 
mixed  with  a little  tobacco  and  a little  water,  placed  in  the  pipe, 
and  smoked.  The  only  class  of  peoplo  who  smoke  gdnja  to  excess 
are  the  bdvds  or  mendicants. 

Sugarcane,  sherdi , Saccharum  officinamm,  is  an  important  crop 
all  over  KAthi&w&r  except  in  parts  of  Jh&ldv&d.  It  grows  in  black 
soil  and  is  planted  in  February  and  March  and  cut  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  The  soil  is-  ploughed  ten  times,  broken  once,  levelled  twice, 
manured  once  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cart-loads  to  the  acre,  weeded 
four  times,  and  watered  a hundred  times.  Two  kinds  of  sugarcane 
are  grown,  a reddish  black  and  a white.  The  reddish  black  is  the 
mostly  generally  cultivated;  the  white  is  found  in  K&thidwdr  proper 
and  in  parts  of  Hahir  and  Porbandar.  It  is  used  locally  for 
making  molassc-s  and  as  fruit.  The  green  tops  are  used  as  fodder. 
Sugar  is  not  made  in  Kdthi&wdr. 

Mustard,  rdi,  Sinapis  indica  and  Fenugreek,  met  hi,  Trigonella 
fconumgmacum  are  sown  at  the  end  of  October  and  are  cut  in  March. 
Mustard  is  much  used  in  pickleB  and  curry  powders.  Fenugreek 
seed  is  used  as  a vegetable,  and  is  also  given  to  milch  buffaloes,  and 
usod  in  curry  powders. 

Theg , Cyperus  jemenicus,  chiefly  sown  in  the  northern  district,  is 
mostly  used  by  Br&hmaus  on  fast  days.  This  grain  is  first  ground 
into  flour,  mixed  with  soft  sugar  or  sugarcandy  and  clarified  butter, 
and  then  made  into  balls  and  cooked. 


Onions,  dungli,  Allium  ceps,  are  grown  in  Verdval,  Mdngrol, 
Pat  tan,  and  Sil.  Onions  are  sent  in  large  quatities  from  Knthidw&r 
to  Bombay.  Verdval  onions  are  famous  and  are  sent  to  Bombay 
as  well  as  to  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  They  are  large  and 
mild. much  like  the  Spanish  onion.  They  may  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Portuguese. 

The  Betel  Vino,  pdn,  is  grown  chiefly  in  Chorvdd  in  the  south  of 
the  peninsula,  whose  leaves  are  noted  for  their  pungency  and  arc 
in  demand  all  over  the  peninsula  and  even  in  Gujardt  A small 
quantity  is  also  grown  both  at  Mdngrol  and  Mahuva. 

The  first  famine1  of  which  record  remains  occurred  in  a.d.  1 559. 
This,  which  is  called  Jagdu  Shah’s  famine,  is  mentioned  only  in  the 
Navdnagar  records.  Ja^du  Shdh  is  said  to  have  been  a Vania  who, 
foreseeing  the  approaching  famine,  laid  in  largo  stores  of  grain, 
and  distributed  them  with  such  liberality  that  his  name  is 
remembered  with  honour  by  all  classes.  A spot  on  the  eastern 


1 Contributed  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Watson.  This  account  of  former  famines  ia  taken 
from  the  following  source*  : (1)  Extracts  from  the  records  of  the  JonAgad,  NavAuagar, 
BhAvnogar,  and  DlirAngodhra  states  summarised  by  Azam  lVAnjiv an  Vishvanath, 
the  Morvi  member  of  the  HijaathAuik  Court,  who  has  also  added  many  details  tho 
result  of  inquiries  at  WodhwAn;  (2)  Extracts  from  the  notices  of  famines  in  tho 
Mirat-i-Ahuiadi  ; (3)  Extracts  from  the  notices  of  famines  in  tho  TArikh-i-Sorath  ; 
and  (4)  Extracts  id  notices  in  tlic  Gujardt  volumes  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer. 
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Iwnk  of  the  Aji  river,  opposite  Rajkot,  is  still  known  as  the  site  of 
Jagilu  Slick’s  tower.  No  details  of  this  famine  remain  except  that 
it  was  very  severe,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  peoplo  wore 
nmch  lightened  by  tho  prudence  and  liberality  of  Jagdu  Shdh. 

In  1631-32  ( Samvat  1687)  came  a famine  which  is  known  as  tho 
first  Satiiisio  or  Eighty-seven  famine  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
second  Satid&io  or  Eighty-seven  famine  which  happened  a hundred 
years  later  in  a.p.  1731-32  (Samvat  1787).  The  rains  of  1631  failed 
both  in  Gujanlt  and  in  the  Deccan.  Tho  poor  were  willing  to  part 
with  their  children  for  a loaf  of  bread,  but  found  few  purchasers 
and  many  were  abandoned.  The  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  mentions  that 
those  who  in  ordinary  times  had  been  charitable  to  others,  were 
forced  to  oomo  into  the  streets  and  beg.  Dog’s  flesh  was  sold 
instead  of  mutton,  bones  were  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
fl  iur,  and  men  ate  one  another.  Much  difficulty  was  found  in 
disposing  of  the  dead,  and  people  feared  to  go  alone  or  unarmed, 
lest  others  should  kill  and  eat  them.  In  this,  as  in  all  great  famines, 
the  poor  flocked  to  the  large  towns  in  hopes  of  food  or  of 
employment ; and  many  strangers  died  in  tho  streets  and  found  no 
one  to  bury  them.  Large  numbers  fled  to  other  parts  of  India. 
This  famino  is  said  to  have  been  more  severe  than  any  former 
famine,  and  was  followed  by  excessive  mortality.  Relief-houses  or 
luugdr  kJuinds  were  opened  in  Ahmadabad  and  Surat,  and  a 
special  grant  of  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  was  made  for  the  starving 
population  of  Ahmadabad.  Nearly  all  of  tho  cattle  perished.  And 
though  large  remissions  of  revenue  were  made,  the  country  did  not 
recover  for  many  years. 

In  16-17  Kdthidwdr  again  suffered  from  a famine.  The  only  notice 
Ls  in  the  Navdnagar  records,  and  no  details  aro  given  beyond  tho 
statement  that  a famine  occurred. 


In  1681-82  tjiere  was  a famino  and  scarcity  throughout  Gujanlt 
and  the  peninsula,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  less  severe  than  in 
1631-32.  There  seem  to  have  been  riots  in  Ahmadabad  owing  to 
the  dearness  of  grain,  but  nothing  like  the  suffering  and  mortality 
of  1631-32.  The  duty  on  grain  imported  to  Ahmadabad  appears 
to  have  been  remitted. 


In  1686  there  was  short  rain  and  so  much  scarcity  that  tho  import 
duty  on  grain  was  remitted. 

In  1604  there  was  scarcity  not  amounting  to  famino.  The  distress 
was  more  severe  in  the  south  of  Gujardt  and  in  tho  peninsula  than 
in  the  north.  Grain  was  sold  at  reduced  rates  to  tho  poor. 

In  1696  fchero  was  another  scarcity  which  wtos  chiefly  felt  in 
north  Gujanlt,  Kdtkidwdr,  and  Mdrwdr.  Grass  and  water  failed  in 
the  northern  districts,  and  no  rain  fell  between  Pdfcan  in  Gujanlt 
and  Jodhpur  in  Mdrwdr. 

In  1718-19  ( Samvat  1775),  according  to  tho  Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 
occurred  tho  Fanchotra  or  Seventy-five  famine  in  which  the  price  of 
bdjri  aud  of  math  is  said  to  have  risen  ton  shilling  tho  pound  (4  tors 
the  rupee).  In  Ahmadabad  special  arrangements  wore  made  for 
the  sale  of  grain.  All  grain  entering  the  city  wa9  taken  to  tho 
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residence  of  the  Diwdn  Raghundthdds  and  there  divided  into  small 
portions  and  sold  t-o  the  poor.  Rain  fell  twice,  but  at  such  times  as 
to  be  of  no  nse  to  agriculture.  The  poor  maintained  themselves 
by  cooking  the  leaves  and  roots  of  wild  plants,  but  after  a time  this 
unwholesome  diet  caused  a pestilence  and  many  died.  People 
were  reduced  to  selling  their  children  for  one  or  two  rupees.  The 
Navhnagar  records  notice  this  famine  as  having  been  very  severe, 
but  do  not  famish  details. 

In  1723,  according  to  the  Navdnagar  records,  there  was  again  a 
famine.  No  details  are  given. 

In  1731-32  (Samvat  1787)  occurred  the  second  Satidsio  or  Eighty, 
seven  famine,  a hundred  years  after  the  first  Eighty-seven  famine. 
The  rainy  season  was  very  severe.  It  is  noticed  that  heavy  rain  fell 
without  slopping  for  fourteen  days,  and  compelled  M&hdrdja 
Abhaysing,  viceroy  of  Gujardt,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dabhoi.  Before 
this  heavy  rain  the  price  of  grain  is  noticed  as  being  high,  so  that  the 
preceding  year  or  two  were  probably  years  of  scarcity.  According 
to  the  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  tbe  country  was  flooded  and  the  roads  were 
impassable.  Grass  was  not  procurable  and  horses  and  cattle  were 
forced  to  feed  on  the  leaves  of  trees.1  Grain  rose  to  about  2s.  the 
pound  ($  pakka  ser  the  rupee).  After  the  rainy  season  fever  and 
cholera  broke  out.  Ahmadabad  was  crowded  with  the  famine-stricken 
from  the  surrounding  villages.  There  was  no  time  to  bathe,  shroud, 
or  bury  tho  Muhammadan  dead.  Two  corpses  wore  put  in  one 
coffin,  and  only  two  bearers  could  be  found  instead  of  four.  So 
numerous  were  tbe  Hindu  dead  that  tho  stores  of  firewood  wero 
exhausted.  The  bodies  could  not  be  burnt  and  were  flung  into 
tlie  bed  of  tbe  Sdbarmati  and  left  os  a prey  to  the  dogs  and 
crows. 

One  singular  circumstance  connected  with  this  famine  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  Mirat-i-Ahmadi.  The  Mdrvddis  bought  many  Muham- 
madan women  and  made  them  Hindus,  purifying  them  by  burning 
barley  on  their  heads  and  causing  them  to  e&tccwdung.  Tho  Mdrvddis 
are  said  to  have  scornfully  observed  that  they  were  taking  revenge 
for  the  forcible  conversion  to  iBldm  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jodhpur, 
when  that  town  was  conquered  by  the  Muhammadans  in  the  reign 
of  tho  Emperor  Auraugzeb.  After  their  purification  tho  women 
were  sent  to  Mdrwdr  in  large  numbers.  According  to  tbe  Tdrikh- 
i-Sorath  a somewhat  similar  conversion  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Mahmud  Ghaznavi  (1024),  when  certain  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  captured  by  Raja  Bhimdeva  of  Anliilvdda.  The  Tdrikh. 
says  that  the  conquerors  married  without  scruple  such  of  tho 
Turki,  Moghal,  or  Afghdu  prisoners  as  were  virgins,  considering 
them  pure.  To  the  others  they  administered  emetics  and  pur- 
gatives and  then  distributed  them  according  to  tho  verse,  rTho 
evil  women  to  the  evil  men,  and  the  excellent  women  to  the  excellent 
men ; the  noble  to  the  noble,  and  the  base  to  the  base.1  The 


1 The  want  of  grass  seems  strange  after  bo  heavy  a rainfall.  But  the  records  of 
imno  of  the  states  show  that  if  nun  falls  continuously  for  over  ten  days  the  grass 
fails.  They  quote  the  famine  of  a.d.  1810  os  an  instance. 
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beards  and  moustaches  of  the  respectable  men  were  shaven  and  snch 
a* *  were  uucircuracised  were  adopted  into  the  Shekhrivat  and  those 
who  were  circumcised  into  the  Wrfdhel  tribe  of  KAjputs,  a name 
which,  according  to  the  T&rikh,  means  circumcised.  The  lower 
classed  were  incorporated  in  the  Koli,  Kh&nt,  Mer,  and  RAhria 
tribes.  These  accounts  are  related  in  good  faith  and  probably 
have  a foundation  in  fact. 

The  Wadhwdn  records  briefly  notice  the  famine  of  1 731  -32.  They 
do  not  give  details,  but  throughout  Kdtliiaw&r  and  Gujardt  the 
people  still  sing  a famine  ballad  beginning  with  the  lines : 

&«mm/  1787  truly  caused  many  to  Icava  the  world  ; 

Eighty -eight  waa  aUo  a year  of  niach  trouble  and  of  many  miseries.1 

In  this  dreadful  famine  children  were  sold  by  their  parents  for  a 
rupee.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  eating  of  human  flesh. 

The  next  famine  was  in  1747  ( Samval  1803)  which  in  Gujarat  is 
osnidljr  called  the  Tilotra  or  Three  famine.  It  is  distinguished  from 
other  famines  by  the  complete  failure  of  rain  in  north  Gujardt  and 
Kdthidwdr.  North  of  Ahtnadabad  not  a drop  of  rain  fell.  The 
poor  wore  reduced  to  eating  the  roots  of  wild  plants  and  dead  cattle 
whose  throats  had  not  boon  cut  in  the  lawful  manner.  The  want  of 
water  was  worse  than  the  dearness  of  grain,  and,  especially  in 
Pdtan  and  the  districts  north  of  Ahmadabad,  the  people  fled  from 
their  homes.  Many  villages  fell  desolate,  and  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Mirat-i-Ahraadi  remained  waste  up  to  1700.  The  Navd- 
nagar  accounts  notice  that  there  was  great-  dearness  of  grain  owing 
to  the  failure  of  rain  and  that  people  were  entirely  supported  on 
pit  -Btored  juvdr.  The  distress  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
great  in  the  peninsula  as  in  Gujardt.  The  Wadhwdn  accounts  say 
that  people  were  obliged  to  live  on  bid  roots  (Scirpus  kysoor) 
and  bholritigtii  seeds  (Solanum  jacqnini).  Only  the  rich  wore  able 
to  buy  grain.  Many  people  and  many  animals  died,  though  the 
mortality  was  apparently  less  than  in  Gujarat. 

Between  1751  and  1759,  and  again  in  1764  and  in  1774,  there  was 
scarcity  and  great  dearness  of  grain  throughout  the  peninsula,  but 
the  scarcity  hardly  amounted  to  famine.  Still  there  was  much 

distress. 

In  1780  and  again  in  1785  there  was  scarcity  throughout  the 
province  and  a partial  failure  of  crops.  There  was  much  freebooting 
nnd  much  distress,  but  no  great  mortality.  In  1785  the  distress 
seems  to  have  been  most  severe  in  Jhdldvdd. 

The  famine  of  1790-91  (Samvat  1847)  is  usually  known  as  the 
Sudtdla  or  Forty-seven  famine.  This  famine  was  very  severe.  The 
author  of  the  Tarikh-i-Sorath  says  that  to  obtain  bread  many 
Hindus  became  Musalmdns,  and  many  Muhammadans  forsook  their 
faith.  lie  notices  ravages  caused  by  Arabs  aud  other  dangerous 


1 The  Gujardti  ia  ; 

Sam v<it  sat l nr  tnlydjtir  trfixhti  ttijdvi  Mitya  * 
Akldvya  athydsin  vidk  rid  A juidi  ripotya. 
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classes.  Grass  was  aa  costly  as  saffron  and  gTain  was  exceedingly 
dear.  Children  were  sold  or  deserted  and  numbers  of  dead  cattle  aiid 
sheep  were  eaten.  Thousands  of  people  died,  many  cattle  perished, 
and  many  villages  fell  waste.  The  distress  was  universal.  It  waa 
scarcely  so  severe  in  Navanngar  ns  in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

In  1804  there  was  a drought  followed  by  dearness  of  grain  and 
forage  in  Jlidlavdd  and  Hdldr.  In  the  south  also  grain  was  dear 
but  there  was  no  great  scarcity. 

In  1811  there  was  a famine  in  Mdrwar,  and  in  the  peninsula  scanty 
rain  and  scarcity.  The  local  distress  was  increased  by  crowds  from 
M&rwar  who  wandered  over  the  province,  committing  crime, 
spreading  disease,  and  enhancing  the  price  of  provisions.  Thescarcity 
of  1811  was  only  the  beginning  of  troubles  which,  with  increasing 
severity,  pressed  on  the  province  for  four  years  more.  In  1812  there 
was  a famine  in  Catch,  a want  of  rain  in  Kdthidwdr,  and  locusts  is 
Jh&ldvad.  Grain  was  very  dear,  and  over  a limited  area  there  waa 
much  distress. 

In  1 SI  3 the  scarcity  was  still  more  severe.  In  1814  there  was 
excessive  rain  and  destructive  floods,  especially  in  Jhdldvad,  and  in 
1815  there  was  a plague  of  rats.  These  terrible  calamities 
desolated  the  country,  and  hundreds  of  villages  fell  waste.  In 
Morvi  the  number  of  inhabited  villages,  though  this  is  perhaps  an 
exaggeration,  is  said  to  have  sunk  from  sixty  to  fifteen.  Navdnagar 
is  said  to  have  lost  sixty  villages.  But  this  is  below  the  mark.  At 
least  a hundred  villages  must  have  been  temporarily  abandoned,  while 
two  or  three  hundred  more  were  greatly  enfeebled.  The  accounts  of 
many  villages  show  that  their  tillage  and  revenue  are  oven  now  less 
than  they  were  before  the  1814  famine.  It  is  difficult  toacooont  for 
the  plague  of  rats.  Probably  the  rats  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
unable  to  obtain  sustenance  among  the  starving  people,  left  their 
usual  haunts  and  took  to  the  fields.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  a plague  of  rats  is  never  known  to  occur  savo 
towards  the  close  of  a famine.  Locusts  seem  to  have  done  more 
damage  in  Gujarat  than  in  the  peninsula,  but  Jhdldvdd  and  the 
north  of  Gohilvad  suffered.  As  in  all  great  famines  pestilence  broke 
out  in  the  second  year.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Tarikh- 
i-Sorath,  no  rain  fell  in  1812-13,  many  died  of  hunger,  and 
of  the  survivors  many  were  swept  away  by  the  pestilence  of 
1813-14.  Corpses  remained  exposed  iu  the  marketplaces,  the 
Hindus  were  uuable  to  burn  or  the  Muhammadans  to  bury  their 
dead.  Children  w'ero  sold  and  deserted,  and  in  some  cases  were 
eaten.  Some  public  works  wore  undertaken,  wells  were  dug,  and 
the  chiefs  and  rich  merchants  subscribed  handsomely  to  lighten 
distress.  But  the  relief  was  partial.  Men  and  cattle  perished  by 
thousands.  The  famine  was  most  severe  in  Hdldr,  Macbhu  Kantha, 
and  in  the  north  and  west  in  parts  of  which  tho  supply  of  grain 
was  exhausted.  Many  of  the  famine-stricken  moved  from  Haldr 
to  Gohilvad,  where,  though  severe,  the  famine  raged  less  fiercely 
than  in  Hdldr.  The  poor,  reduced  to  a diet  of  leaves  roots  and  seeds, 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  pestileuce.  Dead  animals  were  devoured  and 
animals  were  eaten  by  classes  who  in  ordinary  years  never  tasted 
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flesh.  So  famous  is  this  famine  that  people  still  swear  by  its  sin 
and  misery.  A man  will  say,  ' If  what  I state  is  false  let  the  siii 
of  Samvat  1809  cling  to  me.’  Another  will  say,  ‘ Swear  to  me 
by  the  misery  of  Samvat  1869/  Though  this  is  familiarly  called 
the  agnolro  or  Sixty-nine  fainiue  (Samvat  1869,  a.d.  1814)  it 
began  in  Samvat  1868  and  did  not  end  till  Samvat  1871.  In 
Samvat  1870  (a.d.  1815)  excessive  rain  rotted  the  crops,  and  the 
people  were  so  enfeebled  by  pestilence  that  they  were  unable  to 
sow  the  cold  weather  crops.  In  this  year  also  destructive  floods 
mined  many  houses  and  in  some  places  swept  away  whole  villages. 
The  Tarikh-i-Sorath  mentions  that  all  these  calamities  wore 
attributed  to  the  comet  of  1812. 

In  1820  the  rainfall  was  excessive,  gTain  became  dear,  and 
pestilence  caused  great  mortality;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
were  much  less  than  in  the  1814  famine. 

In  1825  there  was  a scarcity  of  rain  and  many  cattle  and  human 
beings  died.  This  famine  is  noticed  in  the  Tiirikh-i-Sorath. 
Fortunately  grain  and  forage  were  less  scarce  in  Gujarat  and  large 
quantities  were  brought  into  the  peninsula  aud  the  sufferings  of  the 
f**oplo  wero  much  alleviated.  Locusts  visited  Jh&lavrid  in  1826 
and  did  mischief. 

In  1834  there  was  a short  rainfall  and  a failure  of  crops  owing  to 
want  of  rain  and  to  the  ravages  of  . locusts. 

In  1838  there  was  little  or  no  rain  and  tho  crops  failed.  During 
this  year,  to  employ  the  poor,  Jftui  Ranmalji  of  Naviluagar  built  the 
Kotha  and  Lakhota  and  dug  tho  pond  which  surrounds  the  latter 
building.  This  work  and  large  distributions  of  imported  rico 
prevented  much  misery.  The  other  Chiefs  also  helpod  their  people. 

In  1846  there  was  a scanty  rainfall  and  a partial  failure  of  crops. 

In  1857  and  again  in  1861  there  was  a partial  failure  of  crops 
owing  to  scanty  rainfall,  and  grain  rose  high;  but  tho  distress  was 
neither  severe  nor  widespread. 

Iti  1864  scanty  and  untimely  rain  and  the  largo  area  of  land 
under  cotton  in  consequence  of  tho  American  war  made  grain  very 
dear.  But  the  people  wero  so  wealthy  from  their  gains  in  previous 
years  that  tho  scarcity  affected  few  except  soldiers  ana  others 
at  RAjkot  who  drew  fixed  pay.  Colonel  Keatingo  importod 
grain  from  Karachi,  and  sold  it  to  tho  poor  in  doles  slightly 
below  the  market  price.  This  compelled  tho  grain-sellors,  who 
were  holding  back  their  stores,  to  lower  their  prices,  and  the  crisis 
was  tided  over.  Throughout  tho  province  the  Chiefs  helpod  their 
people,  and  no  serious  distress  occurred. 

In  1S69  huge  flights  of  locusts  devoured  tho  rain  crops.  Their 
uuinbers  darkened  tho  sun,  and  large  branches  on  which  they 
settled  wore  broken  by  their  weight.  They  ate  not  only  tho  leaves 
but  the  bark  of  trees.  Fortunately  they  left  after  two  or  three 
weeks.  And  as  the  rains  lasted  lute  tho  cold  weather  harvest  almost 
made  up  for  the  loss  of  the  rum  crops.  There  was  uo  distress, 
«mly  a temporary  rise  of  prices. 
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The  famine  of  1877  and  1878  waB  in  every  respect  a typical 
fain i no.  There  was  no  eating  of  human  flesh  and  there  were  i 
rats.  Otherwise  it  was  complete  in  every  form  of  famine  disaster. 
Fortunately  the  severely  affected  area  was  comparatively  small,  and 
the  good  cold  weather  crops  of  1878  followed  by  the  seasonable 
rains  of  1879  quickly  brought  relief.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
unremitting  exertions  of  the  Political  officers  and  the  generous  aid 
furnished  by  the  Chiefs.  Nevertheless,  from  January  to  Angu*l 
1878,  over  a certain  area  severe  distress  prevailed,  and  everywhere 
there  was  want  and  suffering.  The  most  severely  affected  area 
may  be  defined  by  a line  drawn  from  Ver&val  to  Takija.  The 
territory  between  that  line  and  the  sea  to  the  south  and  west  was 
very  severely  affected.  The  part  of  the  country  which  suffered  next 
to  the  extreme  south  was  the  belt  between  it  and  a line  connecting 
Jodia  with  Gondal  and  then  turning  south-east  to  Bhiivnagar.  This 
portion  was  severely  affected,  the  west  suffering  more  than  the  east. 
In  this  area  almost  all  the  deaths  were  caused  by  fever.  Few  if  any 
died  from  starvation  except  in  isolated  parts  of  Navauagar  aud 
Drapha  near  L&lpur  Bhanvar  and  Jodhpur,  where  the  hills  and  the 
distance  from  local  marts  made  help  almost  impossible. 

Over  the  rest  of  the  province  there  was  great  distress,  but  nothing 
like  the  suffering  in  the  south  and  east.  The  history  of  this  famino 
is  marked  by  almost  all  the  concomitants  of  the  earlier  famines. 
There  were  several  years  of  scanty  rainfall,  a climax  of  deficient 
rain,  a year  of  excessive  rain,  a severe  pestilonco  of  fever,  locusts, 
and  a partial  paralysis  of  trade  and  other  sources  of  labour.  In 
the  K&thi&w&r  of  1877  no  remedial  measures  could  loosen  the  grasp 
of  such  a famine.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  paralysis 
of  the  ordinary  sources  of  labour.  No  supervision  or  aid  could 
supply  the  place  of  tho  machinery  by  which  in  ordinary  years  tho 
people  are  fed.  What  could  be  done  was  done,  and  public  works 
and  other  measures  saved  thousands  of  livea  Nevertheless  thousands 
died.  In  tho  most  sevorely  affected  parts  nine-tenths  may  have 
died  of  fever  and  pestilence,  and  one-tenth  of  starvation.  In  tho 
middle  zone  the  avorago  of  deaths  from  starvation  probably  did  not 
exceed  five  per  cent,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  province  the  mortality 
from  starvation  was  probably  not  more  than  one  per  cent. 

The  period  of  scarcity  which  came  to  a crisis  in  1878  began  in 
1875.  The  monsoon  of  1875  was  so  scanty,  that  in  Klijkot  tho 
wells  were  dry  by  the  end  of  September,  and  a scarcity  of  food  was 
threatened.  Tho  rainfall  of  1876  wras  again  scanty  and  the  land 
revenue  was  reduced.  In  1877  in  almost  every  part  of  the  province 
the  rain  held  off  dnriug  June  July  and  August.  There  was  a 
pretty  general  fall  in  the  beginning  of  September  and  another 
fall  in  October,  but  they  wore  too  late  to  save  the  rain  bdjri 
and  juv&r  which  form  the  staple  food  of  the  country.  Cotton 
almost  entirely  failed.  The  cold  weather  crops  were  also  poor. 
Especially  in  the  north  the  seed  was  destroyed  by  swarms  of  larks  or 
banduia,  wheat  was  attacked  by  blight  and  rust,  aud  the  outturn 
was  much  below'  the  average.  Still  the  province  held  out,  though 
the  people  were  beginning  to  bo  hard  pressed,  and  many  cattle 
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died.  Then  came  the  excessive  rain  of  1878  which  in  the  south-west 
swept  the  country  of  its  crops.  What  little  remained  was  devoured 
by’  locusts  of  many  shades,  red,  yellow,  pink,  brown,  and  green.  Of 
these  five  kinds  the  red  and  yellow  were  the  most  common ; then  the 
pink,  then  the  brown,  and  lastly  the  green.  These  locusts  were 
destroyed  by  the  heavy  rain,  but  not  until  they  had  laid  eggs  from 
which  young  locosts  were  hatched  and  for  a short  time  devastated 
the  cold  weather  crops.  The  heavy  rains  were  followed  by  a violent 
remittent  and  intermittent  fever,  which  killed  thousands  of  the 
wealthier  people  and  of  well-to-do  cidtivators  as  well  as  of  the  poor. 
The  ordinary  sources  of  employment  ceased.  There  was  little  house- 
building and  almost  no  other  work.  Quarrying  ceased  in  many 
places  and  there  was  almost  no  employment  in  the  fields.  Relief 
works  could  not  take  the  place  of  field  labour.  They  could  not  bo 
at  every  one's  door ; the  strong  could  not  leave  the  weak  ; and  the 
weak  could  not  work.  Then  began  the  eating  of  roots,  leaves,  and 
other  unwholesome  food  followed  by  pestilence.  Children  and  even 
women  were  sold  or  abandoned.  Aud  in  outlying  places  whero 
there  was  no  store  of  grain  people  began  to  die  of  starvation.  In 
certain  places  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  dead  was  felt  to  a 
small  extent.  Corpses  wore  thrown  into  old  wells  or  left  in  ravines 
and  rivor-beda  No  case  of  the  eating  of  human  flesh  was  heard  of 
and  probably  no  case  occurred.  The  abandonment,  of  villages  for 
Largo  towns  was  very  marked.  In  the  most  severely  affected  districts 
the  labouring  classes  flocked  to  Ver&val,  Jdfarabad,  Mahuva,  and 
Taldia.  Many  obtained  sustenance  at  Mahuva  os  the  Chief  allowed 
the  d estitute  without  charge  to  cut  green  grass  in  his  great  cocoa 
palm  plantations.  This  grass  was  eagerly  purchased  for  fodder  and 
comparatively  few  cattle  died  in  the  neighbourhood.  Along  the  sea 
coast  of  .Juudgad  and  Jafarabad  large  numbers  were  maintained  by 
drying  the  fish  caught  by  fishermen  from  the  Gujardt  coast  and  the 
Portuguese  possessions.  The  catches  of  fish  were  good  and  as 
paymeut  was  partly  in  kind,  the  sea  coast  villages  wore  saved  much 
suffering.  Had  other  states  encouraged  fishing  and  protected 
fishermen,  and  aided  the  transport  of  fresh  dried  and  salt  fish,  many 
lives  would  have  been  saved.  In  thi9  respect  Navdnagar  was  the 
most  enlightened,  and  then  Jundgad ; Bhdvnagar  did  not  move  in 
the  matter.  Public  works,  especially  road  making,  saved  large 
numbers,  and  a few  were  relieved  by  local  charities.  During  April 
and  May  of  1878  the  hot  weather  jvvdr , which  is  locally  called 
chhd*atia9  grow  luxuriantly  aud  afforded  food  for  cattle  and  labour 
to  the  destitute.  Had  tho  famine  lasted  six  months  longer  tlio 
consequences  would  have  been  serious.  Fortunately  distress  was 
stayed  by  the  good  season  of  1879.  And  as  the  labouring  classes 
were  the  only  section  of  the  people  who  were  seriously  affected,  as 
soon  as  tho  natural  sources  of  employment  were  opened,  the  famine 
ceased. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  helped  to  lossen  the  distress 
in  1877  were  good  crops  in  tho  Gher  lands  iu  the  sonth  and  in  the 
BhAl  lands  in  tho  east.  The  Gher  lands,  which  occupy  most  of 
tho  strip  of  coast  from  Midui  to  Vordval,  not  being,  as  thoy  usually 
arc,  under  water  for  months,  yielded  excellent  crops  in  1877.  For 
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the  same  reason  the  Bhiil,  the  strip  of  more  or  loss  salt  lands  south 
of  Lakhfrar  and  stretching  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cainbay, 
yielded  large  crops  of  wheat  which  employed  the  labouring  class** 
who  were  further  helped  by  gathering  and  making  bread  of  the 
bulbs  of  theg,  Cyperus  jemenicus,  which  are  found  in  the  Bhal 
and  the  Nal  Kant  ha  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Kan  of  Cntcb. 
Bid  roots,  Scirpus  kysoor,  were  also  largely  consumed.  In  1878 
no  crops  were  raised  either  in  the  Bb&l  or  in  the  Gher,  but  as  the 
people  had  to  undergo  only  one  season  of  scarcity  they  passed 
through  it  without  much  suffering. 

The  mangrove  swamps  proved  another  valuable  source  of  relief. 
The  fruit  was  eaten  both  by  cattle  and  human  beings ; and  the 
gathering  of  the  leaves  furnished  work  for  the  poor  and  supplied  a 
fodder  which  supported  thousands  of  cattle.  The  charity  of  the 
great  religious  corporations,  the  Shr&vaks,  Malidjans,  Swrimi- 
urtr&yans,  and  others,  supported  many  of  the  destitute  ; the  states 
everywhere  gave  cordial  and  efficient  aid  ; and,  in  a quiet  way„  tbo 
small  landlords  found  much  valuable  employment  for  their  poor 
neighbours. 
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CIIAPTER  V.1 

CAPITAL. 

Tire  amonnt  of  productive  wealth  in  the  province  of  KAthidwdr 
bears  but  a small  proportion  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  comparative  absence  of  capital  invested  in 
productive  agencies  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  among  many  of  whom  it  is  still  the  custom  to  bury  savings, 
a custom  bred  of  many  generations  of  strife  and  insecurity.  Peace 
and  good  government  are  gradually  drawing  capital  from  its  hiding 
places,  and  there  are  now  in  Kdthiawjir,  as  in  the  rest  of  India, 
conspicuous  instances  of  the  investment  of  capital  in  productive 
enterprises.  These  investments  are  not  revivals  of  tne  ancient 
crafts  and  manufactures  which  were  crushed  by  war  and  misgovern, 
ment ; they  are  new  channels  for  the  flow  of  capital  opened  by  the 
demands  and  improved  by  the  appliances  of  western  civilization. 
The  principal  ancient  forms  of  investment  were,  trade,  shipping,  tho 
weaving  of  cloth,  brocade,  shawls,  and  the  forging  of  weapons  of  war. 
Theso  industries  rose  and  fell  in  prosperity  according  to  tho  general 
state  of  the  province,  until  they  came  into  competition  with  tho 
cheaper  macnine-made  products  of  the  west  They  have  now  been 
almost  driven  oat  of  the  market.  In  1842  Captain  LeGrand  Jacob, 
Political  Agent  of  Katliiriwfir,  wrote  that  the  local  arts  and 
manufactures  had  been  nearly  annihilated  by  the  united  power  of 
English  capital  and  steam  machinery.  Since  1842  these  forces  have 
been  still  more  actively  at  work.  Cloth-mills  havo  forced  the  hand- 
loom  weaver  to  give  up  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  fabrics,  and 
the  immense  import  of  kerosene  oil  is  crippling  the  nativo  oil- 
pressers.  The  industries  towards  which  in  the  future  capital  is 
likely  to  flow  are  ginning  and  spinning  factories  and  agriculture. 
The  development  of  other  special  industries  is  almost  too  distant  to 
deserve  notice,  but  tanneries,  glass-works,  paper-making,  dyeing, 
and  calico  printing  may,  in  time,  be  expected  to  draw  capital.  The 
Bhdvnagar  state  has  already  set  up  the  machinery  required  for  a brick 
and  tile  factory  and  several  thousand  tiles  similar  to  those  known 
by  the  name  of  ‘ Mangalore  tiles 9 have  been  turned  out.  Ginning 
factories  are  the  most  promising  investments,  as  with  good 
management  they  can  be  made  to  pay  handsome  dividends. 
Machine-ginned  cotton  is  preferred  by  the  Bombay  mills  to  hand- 
cleaned  cotton  becanse  it  -is  easier  to  card  and  is  free  from 
adulteration.  Cotton  spinning  mills  offer  a safe  and  remunerative 


1 Contributed  by  Captain  J,  M.  Hunter. 
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investment  for  the  surplus  capital  of  the  province.  To  succeed  they 
should  manufacture  coarso  yarn  only,  such  as  sixes  and  tens,  so  as 
to  meet  the  chief  local  demand  and  compete  with  the  local  hand- 
looms  instead  of  trying  to  undersell  Manchester  yarn.  Cotton  which 
could  be  worked  into  this  coarse  yarn  can  bo  bought  in  Kathidw&r 
at  about  a halfpenny  the  pound  (Rs.  20  a khdndt)  less  than  what 
the  Bombay  mills  have  to  pay.  A coarse  yarn  mill  seems  to  offer 
so  much  prospect  of  success  that  the  neglect  of  this  branch  of 
industry  can  bo  explained  only  by  the  want  of  originality  and 
enterprise  among  native  capitalists  who  require  European  firms  to 
lead  the  way.  Agriculture  offers  an  unlimited  scope  for  tbo 
investment  of  capital  chiefly  in  irrigation,  improved  methods  of 
cultivation,  sugarcane-pressing,  and  sugar-refining. 

Besides  in  shipping  and  in  the  cotton  trade  money  is  invested 
in  retail  dealings,  in  house  property,  in  ornaments,  and  in  loans 
to  tradesmen  landed  proprietors  and  others.  In  Bhavnagar, 
especially,  a considerable  amount  of  building  is  going  on  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  increasing  mercantile  and  labouring 
population  which  has  been  attracted  to  the  capital  by  trade  and 
the  railway.  The  purchaser  of  land  for  building  pnrposes  obtains 
a freeholder’s  title  and  the  investment  generally  yields  six  to  eight 
per  cent.  Merchants,  shopkeepers,  state  servants,  and  cultivators 
are  the  classes  which  usually  invest  in  building  land  and  house 
property.  Modern  houses  are  loftier  and  constructed  to  admit 
of  more  air  than  old-fashioned  dwellings,  and  the  cooking  rooms 
of  the  better  class  are  now  placed  outside  of  the  main  building. 
These  changes  have  considerably  increased  the  cost  of  dwellings. 
Houses  in  native  states  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Those 
belonging  to  the  chiefs ; those  which,  with  the  site  on  which  they 
are  built,  are  the  property  of  private  individuals ; and  those  which 
have  been  built  by  private  persons  on  sites  belonging  to  the  state. 
The  first  class  of  houses  are  used  by  the  chiefs,  and  their  relations 
and  servants,  the  latter  consisting  of  KliavAs  and  Sipaliis.  These 
houses  are  liable  to  a yearly  rent  $ they  are  not  transferable  by  the 
occupants,  and  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  state.  Houses  and  sites 
whicn  are  the  property  of  the  holder  arc  transferable  subject  to  a state 
cess  or  chautkoi  six  and  a quarter  per  cent  of  the  value.  Houses 
built  on  sites  belonging  to  the  state  are  liable  to  a nominal  rent. 
The  occupiers  are  permitted  to  buy  the  site  at  rates  which  vary 
according  to  situation.  In  Bh&vnagar  the  price  of  building  land  is 
about  13*.  (Rs,  GJ)  the  hundred  square  feet  outside  the  town  walls 
and  £2  (Rs.  20)  for  the  same  area  inside  the  walls,  provided  the 
occupier  can  show  possession  for  not  less  than  thirty  years. 
Recently,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  steam  cotton-presses,  land  has 
been  let  on  leases  of  ninety-nine  years  and  in  some  cases  for  an 
unlimited  time,  under  an  agreement  that  the  site  will  be  used  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  the  lease.  The  leaseholder  is  at 
liberty  to  terminate  the  lease  and  remove  his  machinery  and 
buildings  should  tho  undertaking  fail.  Land  not  nsed  for  the 
puq)oso  of  the  lease  within  a year  of  the  agreement  is  liable  to  bo 
resumed.  No  casos  are  known  of  land  being  purchased  by 
speculators  for  the  purpose  of  being  sublet  on  building  leasos. 


f- 
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All  classes  invest  savings  in  ornaments.  Somo  cultivators  and 
villagers  still  bury  their  savings,  but  the  long  period  of  peace  which 
the  country  has  enjoyed,  has  made  tho  concealing  of  property 
unusual  and  the  display  of  wealth  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  on  tho 
persons  of  men,  women,  and  children  often  seems  to  challenge  robbery. 
Women  of  the  Nagar  Brahman,  VAnia,  Loliana,  Mcman,  and  Khoja 
castes  always  wear  indoors  anklets  either  of  gold  or  silver  called 
kadhis  or  bag alddnd s,  chain  anklets  called  todds  or  sdnklds,  silver 
rings  on  their  toes,  and  on  their  arms  eolonred  ivory  bracelets  inlaid 
with  gold  called  betlas  or  chudi s,  and  glass  bracelets  called  bangdis* 
On  their  necks  they  wear  several  ornaments  such  as  diinids, 
kd  I igdnlhis^kanthis^tusis^harmarshmladnklui.  Theirears  are  adorned 
with  true  or  false  pearls  according  to  tho  wealth  of  tho  wearer,  and 
other  fancy  ornaments  such  as  pdndadis,  dhcskds,  j fail 8 and  tholids. 
Children's  feet  are  loaded  with  a great  variety  of  ornaments,  gold 
and  silver  chains,  kadluis , baqalddnas,  jhdniars,  polar  ids,  la  ng  arias 
and  v alias.  Hound  children^  waists  are  fastened  gold  and  silver 
belts  called  kandords , while  their  arms  are  set  off  by  gold  bracelets 
called  darshanids  and  pdtlis.  At  weddings  and  on  other  festive 
occasions,  women  adorn  their  necks  with  gold  necklaces  and  jewelled 
ornaments  and  they  also  wear  rich  strings  of  pearls,  bracelets, 
nose- rings,  armlets,  and  jewelled  ear  ornaments  set  to  resemblo 
llowera.  Some  wear  silver  belts  and  chains  round  their  waists  and 
ankles.  Thore  has  been  no  change  in  the  shape  of  ornaments 
worn  by  natives,  but  the  growth  of  capital  has  largely  increased 
the  demand.  New  designs  have  been  produced,  and  the  ornaments 
are  more  solid  and  valuable,  and  tho  workmanship  i9  better  than  it 
used  to  be. 

The  Imporial  rupee  is  current  throughout  the  province.  There 
are  local  mints  at  JunAgad  NavAnagar  and  Porbandar  whose  coins 
are  in  use  in  those  states  only.  Formerly  BhAvnagar  had  a local 
mint,  bat  it  was  closed  in  1840  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
British  Government.  The  silver  coins  struck  in  the  JunAgad  mint 
are  known  by  the  name  of  diwdnshdt  koris  each  kori  being  worth 
something  less  than  one-third  of  a rupee  or  about  8d.1  They  bear 
an  inscription  in  Persian,  Badshdh  G/tdzi  Muhammad  Akbar  Sicra 
Zarabs  Jundgad  TJdbi  and  Shri  Diwdn,  with  both  the  Samvat  year 
in  the  NAgri  character  and  the  Hijri  year.  On  an  average  7,40,000 
Icon's  are  coined  in  tho  year.  Some  of  the  recently  struck  coins 
bear  the  legend  Nawdb  Mdhdbal  Khan  Bahadur  and  Shri  Diwdn  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Samvat  and  Hijri  years,  the 
word  Babi,  and  Zaralc  Jundgad . In  making  these  koris,  silver 
with  the  prescribed  amount  of  alloy  is  turned  into  plates  out  of 
which  tho  coins  are  cut  weighed  and  stamped.  This  is  done  by 
goldsmiths.  Copper  coin9  called  dokdds  worth  about  a farthing, 
and  half  dokdds  worth  about  half  a farthing,  thirty-six  dokdds  to  tho 
kori,  are  also  coined.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  manufactured  in 
NavAnagar  are  known  asjdmshai  koris . Thirty  silver  koris  are  equal 
to  one  gold  kori  and  100  silver  koris  equal  2o-I-4  Imperial  rupees. 
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About  14,00,000  koris  are  coined  every  year.  They  boar  the 
inscription  in  Persian  Sultan  Muzafarshdh  Hijri  978  and  in  Gujardti 
Shri  Jam . Half  koris  are  also  coined.  The  mode  of  manufacture 
is  the  same  as  in  Junagad.  The  Navdnagar  copper  coins  are 
dolcdds , twenty-four  of  which  go  to  the  kori  ; dhinglas  equal  to  one 
and  a half  dokdds,  and  a half -dokda  called  trambia . Of  tho 

Porbandar  silver  coins  or  koris  100  are  equal  to  31-7-11  Imperial 
rupees.  They  are  known  as  rdndshdi  kori s and  bear  an  inscription  iu 
Persian  Sultan  Muzafarshdh  llijri  807  and  in  Gujardti  Shri  liana 
Half  koris  and  quarter  koru  are  also  coined.  On  an  average  5,65,000 
koris  are  coined  every  year.  One  and  a half  per  cent  is  charged  for 
converting  bullion  into  kotis.  The  Porbandar  copper  coins  are  the 
same  as  iu  Navdnagar. 

There  are  no  public  banks  in  Kdthidwdr.  In  the  larger  towns 
men  of  wealth  advance  money,  discount  bills,  and  grant  bills  of 
exchange.  In  Bhavnagar  a few  firms  take  money  in  deposit  and 
grant  interest  at  four  aud  a half  per  cent  a year  (6  an.  on  Ks.  100  a 
month)  ; bat  these  cases  are  exceptional.  They  are  private  contracts 
rather  than  parts  of  a regular  system.  Tho  probable  reason  of  tho 
absence  of  interest-paying  banks  is  that  capital  is  not  considered  safe 
in  the  hands  evon  of  the  wealthiest  firms.  In  1864  a branch  of  the  old 
Bank  of  Bombay  was  established  in  Bhdvnagar.  It  carried  on  business 
for  about  two  years,  when  the  failure  of  the  Bank  in  Bombay  caused 
the  Bhavnagar  branch  to  be  closed.  No  other  European  banking 
venture  has  Bince  been  attempted.  Still  the  opening  of  the  branch 
bank  conferred  a great  benefit  on  trade.  It  lowered  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  Bombay  and  Bhavnagar  from  three  to  one  per 
cent,  at  which  figure  it  has  since  remained.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a European  bank  could  compete  with  the  cheap  local 
capital  which  is  available  at  Bhdvuagar. 

Commerce  and  money-lending  have  from  time  out  of  mind  been 
the  chief  openings  for  capital.  Still  there  have  been  openings  for 
capital  peculiar  to  particular  epochs  and  special  social  conditions. 
One  of  these  openings  was  the  system  under  which  a banker 
advanced  the  laud  revenue  of  a particular  district  to  tho  local 
government  and  recovered  the  amount  by  collecting  the  tolls  and 
taxes  of  the  district.  Tho  firms  of  Vakhatchand  Khushdlchand  of 
Ahmadabad  and  of  Hari  Bhakti  and  Sdmaldds  Becbard&s  of  Baroda 
have  accommodated  government  in  this  manner.  The  charges  debited 
against  the  government  wore  five  per  cent  discount,  twelve  per 
cent  interest,  and  the  cost  of  collection.  The  interest  varied  with 
the  power  and  the  credit  of  the  state.  In  native  states,  besides  the 
security  of  the  local  land  revenue,  a inerabor  of  the  Outran  or  tho 
Bhdt  caste  and  an  Arab  jamddar  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
frequently  became  securities.  Bankers  also  occasionally  accompanied 
the  armies  of  chiefs,  advancing  tho  pay  of  the  stipendiary  troops 
and  providing  the  food  of  those  entitled  to  subsistence. 

In  tho  year  1810  the  richest  merchants  in  Bhavnagar  were 
Mdrwdr  Vdniits  from  Pdli,  Jodhpur,  and  Fatehpur.  Some  of  these 
afterwards  transferred  their  business  to  Dholera  ; and,  in  1832,  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Collector  of  Abinudabad  induced  others  to 
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settle  in  Goglia.  These  subsequently  returned  to  Bhdvnagar.  But  in 
1864,  on  the  opening  of  the  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway, 
they  left  the  Kdthidwdr  coast  and  have  not  returned.  They  seem 
never  to  have  settled  in  Kdthidwdr,  and  only  staid  so  long  as  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  their  trade.  There  are  now  no  Mar  war  Vania 
merchants  in  Bhdvnagar. 

Several  capitalists  owning  from  £100,000  to  £120,000  (Rs.  10,00,000 - 
Rs.  12,00,000)  carry  on  busiuess  in  Bhdvnagar.  Large  merchants 
employ  their  capital  principally  in  the  cotton  trade,  making  advances 
to  smaller  merchants  and  cashing  and  granting  bills  of  exchange. 
Some  have  taken  shares  in  the  Bhdvnagar  cotton  mills  and  presses, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  future  more  capital  will  be  embarked  in 
similar  undertakings. 

Large  bankers  generally  belong  among  Hindus  to  the  Vania,  Ndgar 
Brdhman,  and  Bhatia  castes  and  among  Musalmdns  to  the  class  of 
Shia  or  Sulaimdni  Bohords.  These  bankers  deal  only  in  loans  to 
large  landowners,  or  in  regular  advances  to  merchants  for  trade 
purposes.  As  noticed  in  Chapter  X.  the  heads  of  states  havo  of  late 
years  started  state  banks  and  lend  money  to  their  people  and  also 
under  Agency  guarantee  to  other  states. 

Iti  old  times,  when  the  country  was  infested  by  highway  robbers 
and  communication  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  treasure  and  other 
valuables  were  carried  by  parties  of  messengers  locally  called 
Aogarias.  The  establishment  of  order,  the  opening  of  railways,  and 
the  ease  with  which  exchange  bills  and  money-orders  can  be  sent 
by  post  havo  almost  extinguished  the  Angaria  system.  It  lingers 
in  Gondal,  Dhordii,  and  a few  neighbouring  towns.  An  Angaria 
party  is  formed  of  Rajputs,  Kolis,  Bhils,  and  other  armed  classes,  in 
all  about  fifteen  or  twenty  persons.  Each  party  has  a headman 
called  mukddam.  Whon  a merchant  wishes  to  forward  cash  to 
any  distant  town,  he  sends  for  the  head  of  a gang  of  guards,  aud 
after  arranging  terms  a number  of  men  are  sent  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  treasure,  each  man  carrying  on  his  back  a bag  with 
£60  to  £100  (Rs.  600  -Rs.  1000).  The  daily  charge  is  now  not 
more  than  ^ to  J per  cent.  They  travel  throughout  the  peninsula 
and  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Gujardt.  They  are  armod  with 
swords  aud  matchlocks  and  in  a few  instances  with  muskets.  They 
are  not  permanently  employed,  but  are  engaged  for  the  trip.  When 
unable  to  find  work  as  guards,  they  serve  as  messengers  or  even  as 
labourers.  The  mouey  is  paid  by  the  merchant  to  the  headman, 
who  divides  it  among  the  guards  levying  a small  commission. 
Those  guards  bear  a high  character,  and  money  entrusted  to  their 
charge  is  rarely  or  never  lost.  They  are  not  liable  to  valtar , and 
indeed  have  not  the  means  to  make  good  losses.  The  average  dajr’s 
inarch  is  twenty  to  twenty-four  miles.  They  usually  start  early  in 
the  morning  and  if  necessary  travel  all  day.  At  night  they  watch 
the  treasure  in  turns.  Few  instances  are  known  of  fights  between 
Angarids  and  robbers.  The  Angaria  profession  is  not  strictly 
hereditary,  but  formerly  in  most  cases  one  or  more  sons  followed 
the  occupation  of  their  father.  The  occupation  is  not  monopolised 
by  any  caste  or  tribe,  but  is  generally  followed  by  all  the  arm-bearing 
classes. 
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Money-lenders  belong  to  three  classes;  sdhiikdra  or  bankers, 
nifuivntut  or  money-changers,  and  vohorda  or  usurers,  also  called 
r orgutida,  who  respond  to  the  kiaatida  of  Gujar&t.  Besides  these  three 
classes  of  professional  money-lenders  men  of  almost  every  caste  who 
have  capital  do  a little  money-lending  when  opportunity  offers. 
Regular  money-lenders  usually  belong  to  one  of  five  Hindu  castes: 
V6ni&s,  N&gar  Br&hmaus,  LohAn&s,  B hat  ids,  and  Kan  bis.  Among 
Musalmdns  the  only  professional  money-lenders  are  Me  mans.  The 
word  sdhukdr  according  to  one  interpretation  is  a corruption  of 
siidhukdr,  that  is  of  gentle  birth.  It  may  more  probably  be  derived 
from  the  Persian  ahdhu  excellent  and  kdr  occupation.  The  term  is 
now  applied  only  to  merchants  of  weight  and  respectability.  To 
their  exchange  and  loan  business  these  merchants  add  transactions  in 
opium  and  other  branches  of  wholesale  trade.  Nandvati  or  money- 
changer, tho  local  term  for  sardf  or  shroff,  is  a compound  of  ndna 
cash  and  rntdo  discount  or  exchange.  These  men  grant  and  cash  bills 
of  exchange,  deal  in  gold  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  occasionally 
lend  money  on  a smaller  scale  than  bankers.  Vohorda  or  usurers,  tho 
third  class  of  moneylenders,  are  not  the  same  as  the  Muhammadan 
Bohords.  They  may  belong  to  any  caste  but  are  principally  Hindus. 
The  name  denotes  the  character  of  their  business,  the  word  vohomvu 
meaning  to  dispenso  and  the  Vohora  being  tho  man  who  dispensed 
or  retailed  grain  and  other  supplies.  Vohonia  are  also  sometimes 
called  kculdria,  a word  peculiar  to  Kdfcliidwdr,  derived  from  alulr 
food.  These  aro  tho  potty  villago  money-lenders  who  provide  tho 
lower  classes  with  funds  grain  and  provisions. 

The  security  required  depends  on  the  character  of  tho  transaction 
and  on  the  position  of  tho  borrower.  Bankers,  unless  the  borrower 
is  a stranger,  do  not  require  security  from  the  small  tradesmen  to 
whom  from  time  to  time  they  advance  funds  for  trade  purposes.  In 
these  transactions  they  keep  au  account  with  tho  borrower  but  do 
not  require  either  bond  or  security.  Landholders  and  other 
borrowers  have  to  pass  a bond  and  to  furnish  security  in  the  Bhapu 
of  ornaments  or  immovable  property.  In  such  cases  tho  lender 
satisfies  himself  by  personal  inspection  that  the  security  offered  is 
good  and  sufficient.  Ho  occasionally  asks  one  or  two  neighbours 
to  appraise  tho  property  as  there  aro  no  professional  surveyors 
or  valuers.  Ornaments  are  taken  to  an  experienced  goldsmith  to 
bo  roughly  valued  and  if  necessary  tested.  These  valuers  aro 
distinguished  by  tho  term  ndrakh  or  assayer,  a name  which 
sometimes  clings  to  a family  for  generations  after  they  have 
ceased  to  act  as  valuers.  Money  is  usually  advanced  to  three- 
quarters  of  tho  value  of  the  property  pledged.  When  a customer 
opens  an  account  with  a moneylender  ho  is  sometimes  charged  a 
lmlf  to  five  per  cent  under  the  name  of  mcnuldmanu  Among  tho 
lower  classes  of  money  lenders  when  a frosh  loan  is  made  a discount 
termed  kothli  chhoddmani , literally  bag-opening,  is  charged. 

Tho  most  indebted  bccauso  tho  most  improvident  class  aro  tho 
j>etty  landowners.  Most  of  them  aro  tho  descendants  of  younger 
branches  or  the  retainers  of  large  landholding  families  who  havo 
received  one  or  moro  villages  from  the  head  of  the  house.  Since  the 
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original  grant  they  have  multiplied  and  divided  their  patrimony,  until 
in  some  instances  they  have  fallen  to  the  condition  of  peasant 
proprietors.  At  the  same  time  they  bavo  retained  indolent  habits, 
extravagant  tastes,  and  traditions  of  free-handed  expense.  They  habi- 
tually exceed  their  income,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  management  of 
their  estates.  Men  of  this  class  have  the  reputation  of  not  adhering 
to  the  terms  of  the  bonds  they  execute.  In  Borne  instances,  when 
the  creditor  has  obtained  possession  of  the  land  in  satisfaction  of  his 
decree,  the  landowner  has  prevented  the  cultivator  from  sowing  and 
has  thus  nullified  the  creditor’s  remedy.  For  these  reasous  money- 
lenders are  not  anxious  to  have  dealings  with  borrowers  of  this  class. 
When  they  do  make  advances  the  interest  they  charge  is  as  high  as 
twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent  a year.  Of  the  cultivating  classes  most 
of  the  Kolis  and  Ahirs  are  steeped  in  debt.  The  Palivril  Brahmans, 
Pancholi  Kumbhars,  and  Kharaks  1 are  well-to-do,  industrious,  and 
intelligent;  but  even  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  to  defray  the  cost  of 
their  expensive  weddings,  funerals,  and  first  pregnancies.  According 
to  their  character  and  resources  men  of  this  class  aro  charged 
t welve  to  eighteen  per  cent  a year.  These  classes  generally  borrow 
from  Yohorns  or  Yorgatids,  who  supply  grain,  oil  and  sugar  as  well 
as  cash.  Tho  poorer  cultivators,  the  Kolis,  Ahirs  and  Glutnohia, 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  these  petty  money-lenders.  From  them 
they  obtain  provisions  and  seed,  and  at  Divali  (October  - November) 
pay  bock  from  the  harvested  grain  what  they  have  borrowed  with  an 
additional  twenty-five  per  cent  of  btijri  and  fifty  per  cent  of  juvdr. 
The  provisions  supplied  are  also  paid  for  in  soed,  tho  moneylender 
crediting  the  cultivator  with  the  markot  price  of  the  grain.  In  some 
cases  the  moneylender  meets  the  state  demand  and  takes  tho  whole  of 
the  crop,  part  of  which  ho  advances  again  to  the  cultivator  for  food, 
and  credits  his  account  with  tho  balance.  This  system  gives  tho 
lender  many  opportunities  to  defraud  an  illiterate  debtor  who  has  no 
means  of  checking  the  price  which  the  moneylender  has  allowed  him 
for  his  grain.  The  poorer  husbandmen  seldom  free  themselves  from  tho 
. money-lender’s  yoke.  Whentho  cultivator  is  so  heavily  in  debt  that 
ho  can  obtain  no  further  advances  of  food  to  keep  him  till  tho  next 
luirvest,  arbitrators  aro  called  in  who  oxamine  tho  accounts  and 
inquire  into  the  cultivator’s  means  of  payment.  If  tho  debtor  has 
no*  means  of  payment  the  arbitrators  take  his  bullock  or  buffalo, 
value  it  at  eight  or  ten  times  its  worth,  baud  it  to  the  creditor 
in  part-payment  of  the  debt,  and  fix  instalments  for  the  payment 
of  the  balance.  The  cultivator  then  proceeds  to  open  a fresh 
account  with  another  money-lender.  Tbe  first  debt  continues  to 
accumulate  and  tho  amount  is  finally  struck  off  as  a bad  debt,  tho 
money-lender  having  really  lost  nothing  by  bis  dealings  with  the 
cultivator.  This  is  an  oxtremo  case.  As  a rule,  the  moncylendor 
accommodates  the  debtor  iu  such  a way  as  to  retain  him  as  a 
constituent. 


1 The  Kliar&k*  are  a ohus  of  cultivators  who  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
V/Uik  and  in  tho  south  of  tho  peninsula.  As  husbandmen  they  aro  considered 
inferior  only  to  Ksiibis.  They  eat  with  both  Konbis  and  Gujar  Suth&rs,  but  marry 

only  iu  their  own  class. 
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Artisans  enjoy  bettor  credit  than  cultivators  because  they  aro  not 
burdened  with  the  cost  of  plough-bullocks  which  have  to  be  fed  all 
the  year  round  and,  from  time  to  time,  have  to  be  replaced.  At  the 
same  time  artisans  are  improvident.  Few  of  them  carry  on  their 
calling  on  their  own  capital.  Weavers,  rope-makers,  turners,  and 
toy-makers  have  to  borrow  before  they  can  buy  the  materials  required 
by  their  craft. 


Interest  depends  on  risk.  Of  late  years  the  rate  of  interest  has 
gTeatly  fallen  in  consequence  of  peace,  security,  and  the  development 
of  trade.  In  the  case  of  petty  traders  the  rates  of  interest  have 


fallen  from  seven  and  a half  to  nine  in  1820  to  six  to  seven  and  a 
half  in  1882;  in  the  case  of  husbandmen  from  twenty-fonr  in 
1820  to  from  nine  to  eighteen  in  1882  ; and  in  the  case  of  labonrers 
from  twenty-four  in  1§20  to  from  nino  to  fifteen  in  1882.  At 
present  (1882)  if  house  property  or  ornaments  are  given  in  security 
money  can  be  obtained  at  six  to  so  von  and  a half  per  cent. 

As  the  object  of  tradors  in  recording  their  monetary  transactions 
is  the  same  all  the  world  over,  it  is  natural  that  the  same  books  of 
account  should  be  found  in  widely  distant  countries.  The  accounts 
of  native  merchants  have  their  exact  counterpart  in  those  kept  by 
European  firms.  Even  the  names  of  the  books  agrea  At  the  same 
time  the  intricate  and  extensive  character  of  western  trade  has 
necessitated  an  elaboration  of  the  system  of  keeping  accounts  at 
which  native  traders  have  not  yet  arrived.  Thus  the  Italian  system 
of  double  entry,  in  which  the  business  is  divided  into  separate 
branches  each  keeping  a debtor  and  creditor  account  with  the  other, 
does  not  obtain  among  native  traders. 

The  account  department  of  a native  merchant  doing  a largo 
business  is  simple  to  a degree.  He  may  be  seen  at  the  close  of  tho 
day’s  work  casting  up  his  accounts  by  the  light  of  a small  wick 

aed  in  an  earthen  saucer  of  oil.  The  accounts  of  a money- 
er  pure  and  simple  who  does  not  engage  in  trade  consist  of 
oue  book,  called  a betha-khdta . Iu  this  book  he  enters  the  monies 
and  supplies  advanced  to  his  debtors  and  credits  their  payments  in 
grain  or  cash.  At  Divdli  (October  - November),  the  end  of  tho 
tiamvat  year,  a balance  is  Btruck  which  is  signed  by  the  debtor  and 
attested  by  a witness  and  sometimes  a separate  deed  is  drawn  up. 
[f,  in  addition  to  money-lending,  the  merchant  engages  in  trade  ho 
keeps  two  other  account-books,  the  dvro  or  day-book  and  tho  khdtdvahi 
or  ledger.  The  khdtdvahi  is  a ledger  to  which  tho  on  tries  in  the  day- 
book or  journal  are  carried  and  placed  under  separate  headings.  This 
is  the  principal  account-book  in  the  native  as  well  as  in  the  European 
merchant’s  office.  Each  book  opens  with  an  invocation  to  Ganesh, 
the  son  of  Shiv,  the  god  of  beginnings.  At  the  worship  of  account- 
books  a ceremony  which  every  Hindu  merchant  observes  on  the 
Sarnvat  new  year,  Kdrtik  and  ekam  (November),  he  records  an 
obeisance  to  Ganeah,  Lakslimi,  Bahuchar&ji  and  other  deities,  and 
invokes  them  as  witnesses  to  the  honesty  of  his  transactions.  Each 
heading  in  the  ledger  is  prefaced  by  the  syllable  tthri  which  refers 
to  L&kahmi,  the  goddess  of  wealth  and  the  wife  of  Vishnu.  But 
though  shri  prefaces  each  separato  branch  of  accounts  such  as 
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expenditure,  & c.,  it  does  not  preface  an  ordinary  individual's  account. 
According  to  the  native  system  of  book-keeping  all  sales 
and  purchases  are  first  entered  in  a journal  called  the  nondh  or 
memorandum -book,  while  all  payments  are  recorded  in  the  rokad- 
mrl  or  cash-book-  From  these  books  the  rough  ledger  called 
tmdhdvdhi  is  posted.  As  the  transactions  recorded  iu  the  rough 
ledger  have  not  boon  adjusted  they  are  only  approximate  and  are 
subject  to  correction.  Corrections  are  made  when  the  several 
accounts  are  settled.  The  entries  from  both  books  are  then  posted 
into  the  ledger  or  khdtdvahi , which  thus  contains  the  merchant's 
exact  dealings.  Some  merchants  incorporate  the  journal  and  cash- 
book in  ono  book  called  the  dvro  or  journal  and  from  tho  avro 
the  ledger  is  posted.  In  addition  to  these  regular  account-books 
tho  larger  traders  keep  tho  following  books : tho  vachhuU  vahi  in 
which  fdl  sales  to  customers  or  to  their  order  are  entered ; the  hundi 
nondh  or  bill-book  in  which  all  bills  of  exchange  givon  or  accepted 
are  rocorded ; at  son  ports  the  mtrni  nondh  or  manifest-book  in 
which  the  invoices  of  cargoes  are  compiled  ; in  the  cotton  trade  tho 
dukdiX  vahi  or  bale-book,  a record  of  all  sales  and  purchases  of 
cotton  with  the  amouut  dato  and  the  names  of  the  buyers  or 
sellers ; the  vydj  vahi  or  interest-book,  in  which  on  each  Divdli  the 
interest  on  outstanding  accounts  is  entered;  the  kdnta  vahi  or 
scales-book,  in  which  all  goods  sold  or  bought  or  weighed  in  or  out 
are  entered ; the  vima  vahi  or  insurance  book,  containing  tho 
amount  for  which  the  property  has  been  insured  and  the  names  of 
the  underwriters ; and  the  kabdla  nondh , a book  kept  by  cotton 
merchants  and  those  who  speculate  in  time  bargains  in  which  the 
details  of  each  speculation  are  entered  and  from  which  a kabdla 
khdta  vahi  or  kalnila  ledger  is  posted. 

At  present  almost  all  merchants  and  Borne  private  capitalists 
accept  risks  in  partnership  with  others.  There  are  no  houses  of 
business  which  confine  their  transactions  to  insurance.  Before 
the  British  settlement  of  tho  province  property  in  transit  either  by 
land  or  by  sea  ran  enormous  risks,  among  which  piracy  was 
perhaps  tho  greatest.  Insurance  was  seldom  effected  on  goods 
travelling  by  land.  The  property  was  either  protected  during 
transit  by  armed  escorts,  or  immunity  from  attacks  by  robbers  was 
purchased  by  the  payment  of  blackmail  to  tho  heads  of  tho  thieving 
classes  who  became  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  goods.  This 
was  practically  a rude  form  of  insurance.  Before  they  had  dealings 
with  European  traders  natives  are  said  never  to  have  ensured 
against  fire. 

Before  the  decay  of  the  power  of  tho  Moghal  admirals,  and  tho 
consequent  spread  of  piracy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  said 
to  have  been  a systematic  marine  insurance  among  the  traders  of 
the  Kdthiawar  ports.  Sea  insurance  has  revived  since  the  Cutch, 
K at  hid  war,  Konkan,  Malabar,  and  Arab  pirates  were  destroyed  by 
the  British  in  the  second  half  of  tho  eighteenth  and  tho  first  twenty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Marine  insurance  is  carried  on 
under  a different  system  from  that  which  obtains  in  Europe.  There 
are  no  special  insurance  offices,  but  two  or  more  firms  accept  a joint 
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risk  in  specified  proportions.  The  enstom  is  for  a broker  to  go 
round  among  those  merchants  who  engage  in  insurance  basin**# 
and  ascertain  what  share  of  the  risk  of  any  particular  cargo  they 
arc  willing  to  accept.  When  the  total  value  has  been  taken  r.lio  broker 
draws  up  the  policy,  specifying  the  proportion  of  risk  each  firm  has 
undertaken.  This  deed  is  termed  a kabdlo  or  agreoment-,  bnt  the 
English  terra  policy  is  coming  into  common  use  under  tbo  corrupted 
form  pdlitfri . The  document  is  then  signed  t>y  the  underwriters,  who 
are  termed  matu  mu  karts,  that  is  signature- putters.  The  underwriters’ 
liability  does  not  appear  to  bo  clearly  defined.  In  fact  the  business 
is  carried  on  in  a careless  and  random  manner.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  underwriters  are  not  liable  so  long  as  the  cargo  remains 
in  the  boat,  however  much  it  may  bo  damaged  by  fire  or  water,  and 
that  their  liability  arises  only  if  the  vessel  is  wrecked  or  the  cargo 
thrown  out  to  lighten  the  ship.  This  doctrine  is  termed  pdtiya 
saldmali  or  plank  safety,  and  implies  that  no  compensation  is  due 
so  long  as  the  cargo  is  saved  by  floating  on  a plank.  According  to 
another  viow  which  finds  expression  in  the  phrase  pcihiye  pohonehto , 
literally  as  far  as  consignees’  house  of  business,  the  underwriters’ 
liability  is  continuous  until  the  property  has  reached  the  firm  to 
which  it  is  consigned.  The  plank-Hoating  doctrino  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  accepted  by  the  Bbavnagar  court  in  the  only 
insurance  case  which  has  come  before  it.  In  that  case  tbo  cargo 
was  burnt  at  sea.  The  underwriters  pleaded  immunity  from 
liability  to  pay  compensation  on  tho  gTound  that  they  aid  not 
accept  fire  nsk9  but  only  storm  risks,  and  that  as  tho  property  had 
not  been  thrown  overboard  they  were  not  liable.  On  examining 
tho  policy  it  was  found  that  tho  extent  of  the  underwriters* 
liability  was  defined  by  the  words  raja-kaja  or  will  of  God.  ThU 
term  has  much  tho  same  meaning  as  the  more  common  dsmdni - 
snltani,  the  sky  or  the  king,  which  corresponds  to  tho  English  phrase 
* hand  of  God  and  tho  king’s  enemies.’  At  the  sarao  time  it  lias  a 
wider  significance  as  the  word  kaja  moans  accident  or  misfortune. 
The  court  held  that  the  policy  covered  the  loss  and  awarded 
compensation. 

Insurance  is  effected  on  an  amount  twenty-five  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  property  insured.  The  premium  or  aatdmati 
is  paid  on  this  sum,  but  compensation  if  paid  is  limited  to  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property.  The  rate  of 
premium  varies  with  the  time  of  tho  year.  It  seems  not  to  vary 
with  the  class  of  goods  insured.  At  the  beginning  of  the  open  season, 
that  is  in  October  and  Novomber,  the  promium  is  one-quarter  per 
cent.  As  tho  season  advances  it  rises  to  two  and  a half  per  cent, 
and  in  April  and  May,  when  storms  may  be  expected,  the  rate 
rises  to  os  much  as  throe  and  a half  per  cent.  European  firms 
in  Bombay  accept  insurances  of  goods  proceeding  oy  sea  to 
Bh&vnagar  at  the  rate  of  i to  -f*  (8-  9 annas  in  Its.  100)  per  cent 
promium.  Tho  broker  receives  one-eighth  per  cent  (2  annas  in 
Hs.  100)  on  the  premium.  The  native  underwriters  in  Bbavnagar 
seem  to  take  no  steps  to  ascertain  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessels  in 
which  tho  property  is  loaded.  It  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
satisfy  themselves  on  this  point,  for  there  is  no  registry  of  native 
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boats  at  Bhrivnagar  or  at  any  other  Kritbi&w/ir  port.  Tliua  thore  is 
more  chance  than  method  in  the  native  system  of  marine  insurance. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  public  have  no  confidence  in  the 
underwriters,  and  though  the  European  firms  in  Bombay  charge  a 
higher  premium  valuable  property  is  insured  with  them  in  preference. 
Native  merchants  do  not  always  insure  their  goods ; many  take  their 
chance.  When  part  of  a cargo  is  lost  through  stress  of  weather  the 
following  procedure  is  observed.  The  captain  of  the  boat  on  reaching 
Bombay  reports  the  loss  to  the  agent,  who  immediately  informs  the 
Mdhajan  Sheth  or  head  of  the  native  mercantile  community.  The 
vhctk  sends  a man  to  visit  the  boat  and  make  a list  of  and  take  in 
charge  the  remaining  cargo.  The  list  of  cargo  is  sent  to  the  port 
fri'm  which  the  boat  sailed,  when  the  compensation  is  fixed  by 
arbitrators  and  the  liability  divided  among  the  underwriters 
according  to  the  risk  each  had  accepted.  A fee  of  one  and  a half  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  compensation  is  paid  to  the  person  who 
made  out  the  inventory  of  tho  cargo. 

Two  kinds  of  gambling  transactions  are  common  and  popular  in 
Kdthuiwdr.  These  aro  time-bargains  known  as  saltd*  or  speculations, 
and  weather-wagers  known  as  kabdlds  or  agreements. 

Timo-bargains  are  fictitious  sales  and  purchases  of  cotton  or  opium. 
Except  in  comparatively  small  quantities  no  other  article  of  commerce 
is  made  the  subject  of  these  phantom  trausactiona  This  kind  of 
speculation  has  been  reduced  to  a system  under  elaborate  rules 
enforced  by  an  association.  A agrees  to  buy  from  B a certain 
number  of  hhdndis  of  cotton  on  a certain  date  at  a specified  price. 
No  merchandise  changes  hands,  but  on  the  fixed  date  tho  parties 
settle  as  if  there  had  been  an  actual  transfer  of  property.  If  tho 
price  of  cotton  falls  when  tho  bargain  is  running  the  seller  receives 
from  tho  buyer  what  he  would  have  gained  by  an  actual  sale.  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  price  of  cotton  has  risen,  tho  seller  pays  what  ho 
would  have  lost.  Tho  American  war  caused  a break  in  this 
speculation  and  a ebango  of  system.  Before  tho  American  war  tho 
chief  centres  at  which  speculation  was  carried  on  wero  Bombay, 
Bhdvnagar,  and  Dholera.  There  wore  two  settling  days  in  tho  yeur, 
the  second  of  the  light  half  of  Mdgsher  (December)  and  of  Vaiandkh 
(May).  On  these  settling  days  the  difference  between  tho  prico 
agreed  upon  and  tho  current  value  was  paid  punctually  though  in 
some  instances  largo  sums  of  money  wero  lost.  Merchants  living 
at  a distance  speculated  through  brokers.  The  abundance  of 
money  caused  by  the  high  price  of  cotton  daring  the  American  war 
caused  a recklessness  among  tho  trading  classes.  This  reckless 
spirit  found  vent  in  gambling 'transactions  which  assumed  larger 
proportions  than  ever  before.  At  the  close  of  tho  war  the  suddon 
fall  in  the  prico  of  cotton  from  25 J.  to  5 d.  the  pound  left  some 
of  these  gamblers  defaulters  in  suras  which  they  could  never 
hone  to  pay.  This  collapse  discredited  the  system  of  time-bargains 
and  for  years  all  attempts  to  revive  it  failed.  Eventually  a 
number  of  petty  brokers  in  Bombay,  under  the  direction  of  oight 
or  nine  influential  men,  formed  on  association  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  time-bargain  speculations  on  a safer  footing.  They  drew 
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up  a set  of  rules,  tho  principal  of  which  was  that  each  member 
should  enter  in  a book  all  transactions  either  on  his  own  account 
or  on  tho  account  of  a constituent.  Each  member  also  bound  himself 
to  settle  all  claims  arising  out  of  such  transactions  on  tho  first  open 
market  day  in  each  month  according  to  the  rate  fixed  by  tho  directors. 
The  difference  in  the  price  was  to  be  paid  in  annas  instead  of  in 
rupees  as  hitherto,  that  is  the  actual  liabilities  wore  reduced  to 
one-aixteenth. 

As  this  system  was  found  to  work  satisfactorily  two  associations 
for  a similar  purpose  were  formed  in  Bh6vnagar  about  1877.  These 
associations  are  governed  by  much  the  same  rules  a9  the  Bombay 
association.  The  only  differences  are  in  minor  points  and  that  they 
have  separate  settling  days. 

In  Bh&vnagar  there  is  a director  whoso  duty  is  to  obtain  tho 
current  price  of  cotton  on  settling  day,  to  examino  the  books  of  tho 
members  weekly  that  tho  security  they  have  deposited  covers 
their  liabilities,  and  to  see  that  all  claims  are  punctually  satisfied. 
As  ho  is  personally  responsible  for  tho  claims  of  the  members 
against  each  other  tho  director  is  forced  to  fulfil  his  duties  with 
care  and  attention.  Each  member  receives  a book  under  tho 
signature  of  two  directors  in  which  all  transactions  must  be  entered. 
This  book  contains  a license  to  speculate  up  to  a specified  number  of 
khdndis  on  condition  that  a sum  calculated  at  £0  5*.  (Us.  62 J) 
on  every  100  khindis  is  deposited  with  the  director.  Taking  the 
rupee  as  one  anna  this  deposit  covers  arise  or  fall  of  ten  per  cent 
in  tho  price  of  cotton.  If  the  price  fluctuates  beyond  this  limit  tho 
director  calls  for  a further  deposit.  This  money  is  kept  by  tbo 
director  and  usod  in  any  way  he  pleases  so  long  as  the  owner  of  tho 
deposit  remains  a member  of  the  association;  it  is  restored  to  him  os 
soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  a member.  On  entering  the  association  each 
member  pays  a license  fee  of  9 d.  (6  ana.)  on  every  100  khdndis  of 
speculation.  On  every  £10  (Rs.  100)  of  profit  he  pays  8*.  (Ils.  1£)  to 
the  director,  Tho  director  credits  these  payments  to  the  funds  of  tho 
association  from  which  expenses  are  paid.  The  balance  is  devoted  to 
charitable  objects.  A further  preliminary  required  of  a new  member 
is  to  execute  a bond  to  the  director  on  stamped  paper,  binding 
himself  to  conform  to  tho  rules  of  the  association  and  not  to  sue  the 
director  for  the  deposit- money,  should  tho  director,  in  the  event 
of  his  defaulting,  pay  it  to  his  creditors.  These  associations  have 
branches  in  the  towns  of  Wadhw&n,  Limbdi,  and  Dholera,  and  the 
brokers  in  Bhdvnagar  have  constituents  on  whose  account  they 
speculate  in  tho  towns  of  Viraing&m,  Ahmadabad,  Dlirdngadra, 
Botdd,  Mabuva,  Kundla,  P&fitAua,  TalAja,  Gogha,  and  Bombay. 
The  transaction  is  decided  by  tho  market  price  of  cotton  on  the 
third  day  of  the  fight  half  of  tho  moon  in  each  month.  Formerly  tho 
price-current  was  fixed  in  Bombay  and  tho  Bhdvnagar  speculations 
wero  settled  accordingly.  But  as  this  arrangement  left  an  opening 
for  fraud,  it  was  discontinued.  At  present  on  each  full-moon  tho 
director  in  Bli&vnagar  despatches  a letter  to  each  of  fifteen  respect- 
able cotton  merchants  in  Bombay  asking  them  to  intimate  on  the 
third  of  tho  moon  what  is  the  current  price  of  the  best  cotton.  On 
receipt  of  these  replies  the  director  strikes  an  average  and  settlements 
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are  made  according  to  that  price.  In  each  letter  of  inquiry  one 
rupee  in  stamps  is  enclosed  which  the  correspondent  disposes  of  in 
charity  in  Bombay.  The  class  of  cotton,  upon  the  current  price  of 
which  the  settlements  are  based,  varies  according  to  the  timo  of  the 
year.  Tho  cotton  which  happens  to  be  coming  into  Bombay  in  tho 
greatest  quantity  is  taken  as  tho  basis.  From  February  to  April 
it  is  full-pressed  Ber&r  cotton;  in  May  and  Juno  it  is  full-pressed 
Wadhwau  and  Bhavnagar  cotton  ; and  from  July  to  January  it  is 
half  pressed  bales  from  Wadhw&n  and  Viramgum. 

On  tho  sixth  of  tho  mouth  the  members  meet  at  the  pdlia  dukdn 
or  sign-board  shop,  that  is  the  exchange,  and  tho  director  inquires 
whether  all  accounts  havo  been  settled.  If  any  remain  unsettled, 
he  satisfies  tho  creditor  from  the  defaulter's  deposit.  Similarly 
at  the  weekly  examination  of  books  should  a member  refuse 
to  supplement  his  deposit,  tho  original  deposit  is  handed  to 
those  with  whom  ho  has  transactions.  The  broker,  who  also 
speculates  on  his  own  account,  charges  half  an  anna  a khdndi  on  all 
transactions  effected  by  him,  and  is  responsible  for  the  liabilities  of 
hia  clients.  The  larger  merchants  speculate  through  brokers.  Each 
of  those  associations  has  twenty-five  to  thirty  members  besides 
their  clients.  If  any  member  breaks  the  rules  of  tho  association 
he  is  liable  to  expulsion. 

The  director  receives  no  pay  for  his  labour  oxcept  such  interest 
as  ho  may  bo  able  to  rnako  ont  of  tho  deposits. 

Another  species  of  gambling  cotton  dealings  is  brought  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  law  by  certain  formalities  observed  at  the  timo 
of  making  tho  agreement.  These  aro  termed  vdida , that  is  a 
promise  or  stipulation.  The  difference  between  viidds  and  the 
time-bargains  is  that  at  tho  time  of  entering  into  tho  contract  the 
buyer  pays  earnest-money  and  tho  seller  has  tho  option  of  specific 
performance  of  tho  contract  by  tendering  tho  cotton  at  any  timo 
between  tho  ogrooment  and  the  stipulated  day  which  is  always  the 
second  of  the  Vavfhakh  light  half  (May).  Should  tho  seller  not  claim 
specific  performance  before  the  day  of  agreement  or  vdida,  the 
difference  between  tho  prico  of  cotton  on  the  day  of  agreement  and 
the  rate  specified  in  tho  agreement  is  paid  in  full,  not,  as  in  tho 
present  time-bargain,  at  the  rato  of  one  anna  tho  rupee.  The  class 
of  cotton  specified  is  always  f good  fair.'  Merchants  enter  these 
agreements  in  separate  note-books.  Many  employ  brokers  who 
receive  a commission  of  (3  ans.)  tho  khdndi  the  charge  being 
borne  equally  by  tho  seller  and  the  buyer.  The  market  rate  on  tho 
agreement  day  is  tho  rate  in  the  Bombay  market  It  is  fixed  by 
a committee  of  merchants  chosen  undor  fcho  superintendence  of 
the  Bhdvnagar  customs  officer.  These  time- bargain  speculations 
are  recognised  by  the  local  courts  and  actions  lio  to  them  for  breach 
of  contracts  which  must  bo  on  a document  bearing  a 4 -anna  stamp. 
This  form  of  speculation  is  popular  in  Bhdvnngar,  because, 
whether  the  seller  finds  it  to  liis  advantage  to  deliver  tho  cotton 
before  the  day  of  agreement,  or  tho  buyer  insists  on  tho  specific 
performance  of  the  agreement,  plenty  of  cotton  is  generally  available. 

The  uext  class  of  gambling  transactions  is  that  of  weather-wagers. 
Those  aro  simply  hots  that  within  a certain  timo  rain  will  fall  in 
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sufficient  quantity  to  run  in  a continuous  stream  off  tlio  eave6  of 
a particular  house.  The  season  for  rain-bets  begins  with  the  Arudra 
Nak'shatra  or  the  Arudra  asterism  on  the  20th  June  and  lasts  to  the 
Elephant  or  Udthia  asterism  in  October.  The  leading  speculators 
choose  the  house  and  a trustworthy  man  is  appointed  to  watch  its 
eaves.  If  the  rain  Hows  off  the  eaves  in  a continuous  stream  tho 
watcher  claps  his  hands.  If  it  fails  to  flow  he  watches  till  the  time  is 
over,  and  retires.  The  odds  are  usually  against  the  rain,  though  at 
times  tho  chances  are  considered  to  be  evenly  balanced.  The  specu- 
lators meet  daily  in  some  open  space  whence  the  appearance  of  tho 
clonds  and  tho  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  can  bo  observed.  From 
tlieso  signs  they  draw  .their  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  woather  fur 
the  clay  and  make  their  books  accordingly.  A long  break  and  a high 
wind  will  sond  the  odds  to  as  much  as  100  to  1 against  rain,  while 
clouds  or  lightning  in  the  north  or  a northerly  wind  will  bring  down 
the  odds  to  eight  to  one.  A sure  sign  of  rain  at  Bhavnagar  is  tlio 
disappearance  of  southern  clouds  below  the  horizon  with  lightning 
in  the  north-east.  The  winners  of  the  bets  pay  Jd.  the  2k.  (J  auna 
the  rupee)  to  a charitable  fund  from  which  the  wages  of  the  watcher 
are  paid.  Except  the  richer  merchants,  who  think  theso  transactions 
disreputable,  all  classos  speculate  on  the  rain,  tho  poorest  delighting 
to  risk  a few  pence. 

Another  peculiar  form  of  transaction  was  known  as  the  ant  or  credit 
system.  Under  this  system  no  cash  changed  hands  until  the  day  of 
general  settlement.  The  seller  parted  with  his  goods  on  the  credit 
of  the  buyer  and  he  in  tho  same  way  passed  the  goods  to  sorao  one  else. 
This  system  is  montioned  in  tho  Mirafc-i-Ahmadi  as  having  been 
stopped  in  A.d.  1715  by  Mohtariinkh&n,  Diwun  of  Ahmadabad.  it 
afterwards  revived  but  broke  down  after  the  great  famine  of  1838 
(Samvat  1891)  when  credit  was  destroyed. 

Tho  revival  of  the  credit  system  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy  was 
probably  at  least  partly  due  to  tho  scarcity  of  coin,  as  largo  quan- 
tities were  buried.  The  disadvantages  of  the  system  are  obvious.  It 
enables  needy  speculators  to  trade  without  capital,  men  of  straw  who 
disappear  on  the  approach  of  settling  day. 

Several  modes  of  pledging  property  as  security  for  debt  aro 
distinguished  by  varying  rights  in  tho  property  pledged.  Under 
tho  form  of  Bun* giro,  which  corresponds  to  a collateral  mortgage 
or  hypothecation,  possession  remains  with  the  mortgager.  Only 
when  the  mortgager  fails  to  make  tho  prescribed  payments  can 
the  mortgagee  sue  for  possession.  This  is  not  a common  form 
of  pledge,  probably  because  of  the  risk  to  the  mortgagee.  Kab:&* 
giro  is  a mortgago  in  which  tho  mortgage©  receives  possession 
of  the  thing  pledged.  This  form  of  mortgage  includes  two  distinct 
arrangements.  Under  ono  of  these  the  mortgagee  has  possession 
of  the  thing  pledged  without  the  use  of  it ; under  tho  other  tho 
raortgagoo  has  both  possession  and  use.  \Vlien  use  as  well  as 
possession  is  granted,  tho  mortgage  is  termed  bhog  gareuiu  or 
enjoyment  plodge.  Under  one  form  of  this  mortgago  known  os 


l Qhiitynrvnin  tuny  bo  literal  I v tniimhitttil  a*  mortgage  with  usufruct  of  the  thhii: 
mortgaged  iu  lieu  of  interest,  Colonel  J.  W.  WaUun. 
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both  capital  aud  interest  are  taken  to  have  been  repaid  by  tlio 
creditor  having  the  use  of  the  property  for  a specified  period.1 
This  is  a common  arrangement  where  money  is  borrowed  on  land 
and  the  debtor  has  exhausted  his  security.  The  rate  of  interest 
charged  on  a mortgage  varies  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  a year. 
Forfeiture  or  foreclosure  of  tbo  thing  pledged  is  known  as  atlci  aghdt 
from  the  word  atak  a limit.  This  condition  in  a mortgage  is  not 
recognised  in  the  Bhdvnagar  civil  courts.  When  such  a condition 
crists  the  property  is  sold  by  order  of  the  court,  tho  proceeds  arc 
paid  to  the  creditor,  aud  any  balance  is  handed  to  tho  debtor. 

The  enstom  of  cultivators  and  labourers  mortgaging  their  labour 
for  a term  of  years  does  not  exist  in  Kathiawar.  In  villages,  a 
well -to-do  cultivator  sometimes  advances  a labourer  a year's  wago 
when  the  lal)ourer  is  bound  to  work  off  the  advanco.  No  bond  is  taken 
from  the  labourer  who  is  supplied  with  board  and  lodging  at  tho 
employer's  expenso.  The  ordinary  cash  portion  of  a field  labourer's 
wages  for  a year  is  about  £5  (Its.  50).  Under  such  circumstances 
tho  creditor  has  no  right  to  the  services  of  the  debtor's  wife  or 
children.  Such  an  arrangement  would  only  be  enterod  into  with  an 
old  servant  or  a labourer  of  respectable  character  over  whom  the 
employer  had  some  hold.  The  creditor  would  probably  satisfy 
himself  as  to  tho  disposal  of  tho  advanco  by  tho  labourer.  If  that 
were  placed  beyond  his  control,  then  ho  would  be  dependent  on  hia 
creditor  for  his  daily  food,  and  this  would  keep  him  faithful  to  his 
engagement. 

The  recovery  of  a superior's  dues  by  the  unpaid  labour  or  vrth 
of  his  inferior  is  a common  practice  in  KAthi&wdr.  Tho  word  veth 
comes  from  vahitru , that  is  unprofitable  labour.  It  is  appliod  to 
tho  services  to  which  tho  landlord  has  a claim  in  consideration 
of  n curtain  yearly  supply  of  grain.  Tho  persons  who  receive 
this  grain  and  perform  the  labour  aro  termed  vasvdyds  from  tho 
word  vasavavu  to  inhabit,  that  is  they  represent  the  classes  whose 

K?senee  is  essential  in  populating  a village.  They  aro  tbo  Kura- 
rir  or  potter,  the  Vdland  or  barber,  the  Suthar  or  carpenter,  tho 
Lohdr  or  blacksmith,  the  Darji  or  tailor,  the  Mochi  or  leather- 
worker,  the  Dhed  or  sweeper,  and  the  Bhangia  or  scavenger.  Tho 
grain  which  is  divided  among  thoso  people  is  taken  from  a heap 
called  mend hdra,  which  is  roughly  calculated  as  sufficient  to  satisfy 
tho  demands  of  tho  veuvdyds  and  other  lagvis  and  also  to  defray 
tlie  state  khamjai . The  remainder,  if  not  more  than  fivo  maps 
per  kalsi  of  the  entire  produce,  is  taken  by  the  cultivator  as  surplus 
or  parthdr,  Should  tho  remainder  exceed  five  viaps  per  kalsi 
of  tlie  produce,  then  after  tho  cultivator  has  taken  parthdr  at  tho 
rate  mentioned,  tho  remainder  is  divided  proportionally  between 
the  state's  and  tho  cultivator's  heaps.  Where  tho  landlord  is 
entitled  to  a fourth  share  of  the  crop,  according  to  the  custom 
in  each  village,  the  grain  is  divided  into  five  canal  shares,  ono 
of  which  is  divided  among  tho  vasvdyds  or  settlers  and  Idyvis 
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1 Otjha  literally  means  n heap  and  in  usually  applied  to  a heap  of  millot  stalks  or 
gruc-e  Similarly  ptihi  means  a small  bundle  of  grass  or  millet  stalks.  ChhtU  means 
release,  ceaaatiuu.  Colonel  J.  W.  Watson. 
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or  claimants1  anil  devoted  to  other  miscellaneous  orponses.  In 
for  this  grain,  the  following  services  have  to  be  performed 
further  remuneration.  Tho  potter  supplies  the  revenue  and 
officials  with  earthen  pots  and  provides  village-guests  such  as 
and  Ghirans  with  tho  necessary  vessels.  He  fetches  water  and  makes 
bread  for  those  to  whom  ho  is  bound  to  supply  vessels  and 
their  dishes.  The  barber  makos  the  beds  in  the  chief’s  house,  lij_ 
tho  lamps,  and  shampoos  the  legs  of  the  members  of  the  landlords 
family.  He  fetches  supplies  from  the  grocers  and  at  night  acts 
torch-bcarer.  If  there  are  several  families  of  potters  or  of  bar] 
tho  grain  is  divided  among  them  and  they  take  the  duty  by  turns. 
These  two  classes  are  oxempfced  from  the  uhhad  veto  or  unsettled  tax 
which  other  r as  v a yds  are  bound  to  pay.2  Dhods  fetch  fuel  and  fodcf 
for  tho  landlord  and  his  officials,  and  carry  letters.  Bhangids  act 
guides,  sleep  in  tho  grain-yard  dnring  harvest  time  to  watch  the 
grain,  and  publish  orders  in  the  village  by  boat  of  drum.  Tho  other 
vaMvdyds  arc  bound  to  work  for  the  landlord  whenever  called  upon. 
Cultivators  are  bound  to  carry  tho  landlord’s  sharo  of  the  grain  to 
tho  grain-store  or  to  tho  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  tho 
landlord  may  have  sold  the  grain.  During  the  journey  they  receive 
forage  for  their  cattlo  and  food  for  the  cartmon.  Husnandinon 
and  sometimes  tradesmen  aro  also  obliged  to  lend  bedding  or  pdgran, 
including  cots  mattresses  and  quilted  covers,  for  theuse  of  the  land- 
lord’s guests.  Vagris  have  to  provide  tooth-sticks  for  tho  landlord’s 
guests  and  receive  a day’s  food  in  return.  Shepherds  of  the  Rabdri 
and  Bharvdd  castes  must  provido  in  ilk  for  the  landlord  mid  his 
guests  by  turns.  The  abovo  system  can  bo  carried  out  only  in 
villages.  In  towns  the  landlord  keeps  his  own  milch  cattle  and  if 
he  requires  skilled  labour  it  is  obtained  through  the  headman  of 
the  craft  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  (12  anmw  in  the 
rupee)  of  tho  regular  market  wage.  The  system  of  under-paid 
labour  is  gradually  falling  into  disuso.  It  is  becoming  tho  rule  for 
chiefs  and  landlords  to  pay  at  the  same  rate  as  private  people. 

Tho  wages  earned  by  field-labourers  depend  on  the  time  of  the  year 
and  the  character  of  the  labour.  Field  labour  is  usually  paid  in  kind. 
For  clearing  and  weeding  men  roceivo  three  pounds  (three  aers)  and 
women  two  pounds  (two  sera)  of  grain  a day.  Labourers  employed  in 
harvesting  are  paid  in  kind  at  tho  rate  of  one-twentieth  to  one- 
sixteenth  of  tho  amount  collected.  This  sharo  is  termed  tho  mul 
or  original  wago.  In  addition  to  it  the  midday  meal  is  provided  by 
tho  employer.  The  cotton-picker  receives  one-sixteenth  to  one- 
twentieth  of  tho  first  picking  which  is  termod  dhungra,  literally  a 
heap  or  share,  one-twelfth  of  tho  second  gathering,  and  one-fifth 
or  one-sixth  of  the  third  and  last  picking  which  is  called  jhunjha 
or  last,  a word  which.  is  also  used  for  tho  last  child  of  a family. 
After  the  last  picking  tho  villagers  aro  allowed  to  glean  tho 


* Ldytn*  arc  those  who  have  a Idg  or  right  to  share  in  the  grain.  Such 


per*™. 


maj  bo  artisans  or  the  priest  of  a village  temple  or  any  person  entitled  by* special 
grant.  Colonel  J.  \V.  Watson. 

* Uhhad  literally  means  unsettled  as  opposed  to  cultivators  who  are  regarded  os 
settled  or  attached  to  the  land.  When  a gardsia  loses  tho  proprietary  right  over  his 
land  he  is  said  tobecoxno  u kdrtlla  or  tar -payer.  Irhh<ul  tyro  is  tho  tax  leviod  from 
shopkeepers,  artisans,  labourers  and  villagers  other  than  cultivators.  Colonel  J.  W. 
Watson, 
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remainder.  This  gleaning  is  called  saJo  and  it  is  permitted  also 
io  grain  fields,  after  the  crops  are  carried.  In  sugarcane  and  other 
irrigated  fields  the  workmen  arc  paid  in  cash  from  £3  12s.  to 
£4  1G*.  (Ha  3G  - Rs.  48)  a year  and  food  and  clothing  in  addition. 
If  they  are  engaged  for  a shorter  term  they  aro  paid  8s.  (Rs.  4) 
a month  besides  food,  bat  without  clothing.  Three  workmen  are 
required  in  a sugarcane  field,  the  panetia  or  waterer  who  guides 
the  water  into  tho  farrows,  the  kosai  or  watcr-lwigman  who  drives 
the  bullocks  which  raiso  the  water,  and  the  hhuria  whose  duty 
is  to  cut  the  cane  when  ripe.  The  working  hours  aro  from  six 
in  tho  morning  to  six  at  night  with  an  interval  from  twelve  to 
two  for  food  and  rest  Field-workers  who  are  not  engaged  by  the 
year,  find  employment  in  ploughing,  cleaning,  weeding,  and 
picking.  This  employment  lasts  for  about  nine  months.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  wages  which  they  earn  during  this  time  are 
sufficient  to  provide  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  during  tho 
whole  year.  At  harvest  time  tho  workers  are  paid  far  higher  wages 
than  any  other  employer  of  labour  can  afford  to  give.  Miscellaneous 
labourers  chiefly  belong  to  four  castes,  Bhois  or  litter-bearers, 
Ghanddria  or  coir-rope  makers,  Kolis,  and  Khavas  the  offspring 
of  tho  female  servants  of  chiefs  and  landlords.  These  are  paid  in 
cash,  tho  daily  wages  of  a man  being  3d.  to  4|d.  (2-3  annas ) and 
of  a woman  2 Jd.  to  del  (1J-2  annas).  In  mills  and  cotton 
presses  tho  wages  even  of  unskilled  labour  are  higher,  a man 
receiving  3Jd.  to  5Jd.  (2  J - 3$  annas)  and  a woman  3d.  (2  annas) 
a day.  Some  forma  of  unskilled  labour  are  paid  by  the  amount 
of  work  done.  Women  who  aro  usually  employed  to  separate  tho 
cotton  from  tho  pod  can  clean  forty  pounds  (1  man ) of  cotton  in  a day 
and  for  this  they  receive  3d.  (2  atinas)  ana  the  pods  as  fuel.  One 
man  can  unhusk  750  cocoanuts  in  a day,  for  which  ho  is  paid  at  tho 
rate  of  2 s.  (Re.  1)  tho  thousand. 

During  tho  cotton  season  trained  workmen  in  steam  presses  and 
ginning  factories  earn  7 Jd.  (5  annas)  and  at  screw  presses  as  much 
ns  2#.  (Re.  1)  a day. 

Masons  usually  belong  to  tho  following  castes,  Kanbis,  Kdchhia 
Raj pats,  Khavds,  Jogis,  Kdvalids,  and  Muhammadans.  Their  wages 
vary  according  to  their  skill.  The  best  hands  earn  as  much  as  £1  12s. 
(Rs.  16)  a month,  an  average  mason  makes  about  £1  5*.  (Rs.  12  J)# 
and  an  inexperienced  workman  not  more  than  14*.  (Rs.  7.)  An 
average  carpenter  makes  15*.  to  £1  5*.  (Rs.  74  - Rs.  124)  a 
month,  while  a skilful  workman  may  command  as  much  as  £1  \0s. 

SB.  15).  Sutbdrs  have  not  tho  monopoly  of  carpentering.  Kumbhdra 
hdrs  and  Darjis  freely  compete  with  them.  Blacksmiths  are 
usually  employed  by  large  establishments  who  pay  them  £1  10*.  to  £2 
(Rs.  lo-Rs.  20)  amonth.  A few  work  on  their  own  account  making 
bctelnutHHUsaors  and  native  cookiug  vessels.  Stone-cutters  belong 
to  any  caste.  They  make  £1  18*.  to  £2  (Rs.  19-Rs.  20)  or  even  as 
much  ns  £2  4*.  (Rs.  22)  a month.  The  class  of  stone-cutters  called 
Sompom  Salats  aro  considered  specially  good  workmen  and  earn  as 
much  as  £2  10*.  (Rs.  25)  a month.  Except  among  Lohdrs  or  black- 
smiths. whose  sons  blowthe  bellows,  the  women  and  children  of  skilled 
craftsmen  do  not  help  tho  men.  These  different  classes  of  skilled 


Gitjardt.] 
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labourers  aro  mostly  Ilindus.  They  keep  the  following  holidays: 
Bdtnndvmi  in  April,  Janamdshtnmi  in  August^  Shxvrdtri  in  February, 
two  days  at  each  eclipse, /To/t  in  March,  Dimli  (the  Samvut  Now  Year) 
in  November,  Makdsa  n krdnti  in  January,  and  Somvati  Amds  that  is 
dark  fifteenths  falling  on  Mondays.  Tho  more  religious  rest  from 
work  on  the  eleventh  and  thirtieth  of  each  lunar  month.  They  begin 
work  at  seven  in  tho  morning  and  go  on  till  six  in  the  evening  with 
an  interval  for  dinner  and  rest  between  twelve  and  two.  They  are 
paid  in  cash.  Tho  wages  of  skilled  labour  have  risen  considerably 
within  the  last  twenty  years : those  of  carpenters  from  6d.  (4  anna*) 
in  18G0  to  1*.  (8  annas)  in  1881 ; of  bricklayers,  smiths,  tailor*, 
and  shoemakers  from  (id.  (4  annas)  in  1800  to  9</.  (6  annas)  in  1881 ; 
of  masons  and  sawyers  from  7 Jd.  (5  annas)  in  i860  to  1$.  (8  annas) 
in  1881.  During  the  same  time  the  wagos  of  unskilled  labour  have 
risen  from  3d.  (2  annas)  to  4|d.  (3  ayinas). 

Tho  prices  of  wheat,  millet,  and  Indian  millet  for  tho  last  hundred 
years  so  far  os  they  are  available,  are  given  below  in  tabular  form.1 
An  examination  of  the  statement  shows  that  in  tho  case  of  millet, 
for  which  the  details  are  most  complete,  during  the  last  hundred  years 
there  have  been  two  years  of  unusually  low  prices.  In  1789  as  much 
as  126  pounds  could  be  bought  for  one  rupee.  Millet  has  never  again 
been  so  cheap  as  this.  Tho  next  cheapest  year  was  1797  when  millet 
Bold  at  101  pounds  the  rnpee.  Then  comes  97  pounds  in  1786,  90  iu 
1844,  84  in  1796,  80  pounds  in  1799,  78  pounds  in  1849,  73  pounds 
in  1843,  G7  pounds  in  1827,  1829  and  1832,  66  pounds  iu  1833,  uml  G2 
pounds  in  1831.  On  tho  other  hand  there  havo  been  years  of  scarcity 
in  which  the  rupee  could  not  buy  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  millet. 
These yeara  wore, in  1864 and  in  1813,1 4 pounds;  in  1865, 15  pounds; 
in  1791, 1 7 pounds;  in  1866, 1879,  and  1825,  20  pounds  ; in  1870  and 
1878,21  pounds.  The  years  1791  and  1813  were  years  of  famine, 
and  1820  1878  aud  1879  were  years  of  scarcity.  Tho  unparalleled 
dearness  of  food  grains  in  1864  and  1865  was  chiefly  duo  to  tho 
abundance  of  money  which  followed  the  high  price  of  cotton  during 
the  American  war.  The  average  price  of  millet  during  tho  ten  years 
ending  1882  is  twelve  pounds  the  rupee  higher  than  it  was  during 
tho  first  ten  years  of  tho  century.  At  the  sarno  time,  compared  with 
tho  relative  abundance  of  money,  which  during  the  early  part  of  tho 
century  was  extremely  scarce,  grain  is  probably  cheaper  now  than  it 
was  then.  Between  theso  periods  the  price  of  millet  lias  passed 
through  greafc  fluctuations.  In  1844  the  rupee  could  purchase  90 
pounds  of  millet,  whereas  in  1801  only  49  pounds  and  in  1882,  only 
28  pounds  were  obtainable.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  price  of 
food  grains  has  never  returned  to  its  low  average  during  the  twenty 
years  before  the  American  war  (1843-1863).  It  is  almost  certain  that 
food  grains  will  never  again  be  so  cheap  owiug  to  tho  steady  aud 
growing  demand  for  cotton  and  wheat  which  reduces  tho  area  of  land 
under  millet  and  Indian  millet.  Tho  levelling  influence  of  railways 
also  tends  to  prevent  a glut  of  grain  and  consequent  exceptional 
cheapness. 

1 Prepared  from  tho  Bh&vuagar  records  of  the  sale  of  tho  state  share  of  the  produce. 
This  is  probably  a pound  or  two  cheaper  than  the  retail  market  rates. 
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Excluding  the  famine  years  of  1813  and  1820  the  first  twenty -five 
years  of  the  century  appear  to  have  been  years  of  average  prices, 
the  lowest  rupee  price  being  55  pounds  in  1818,  the  highest 
25  pounds  in  1814,  and  the  average  39  pounds.  1825  was  a year  of 
scarcity  which  affected  prices  in  1826.  From  1827  to  1S32  was  a 
period  of  cheap  grain,  the  average  rupee  price  being  57A  pounds. 
Thiswas  followed  by  six  years  of  high  prices  the  rupee  price  averaging 
S2J  pounds.  The  forty-two  years  since  1838  may  be  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  periods,  separated  by  the  years  of  the  American 
war  (1 863- 1865).  The  first  of  these  periods  was  a time  of  low  prices 
and  the  second,  which  still  continues,  has  been  a time  of  high 
prioes.  Treating  1864  and  1865  as  exceptional,  daring  the  past 
twenty-two  years  the  rupee  price  of  millet  has  ranged  from  36  pounds 
in  the  cheapest  to  20  pounds  in  the  dearest  year  and  has  averaged 
27  pounds,  nearly  double  the  average  price  during  the  previous 
twenty  years. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  this  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  has  been 
accompanied  by  a nearly  proportionate  rise  in  the  money  wages  of 
unskilled  and  of  most  branches  of  skilled  labonr.  The  poorer  classes 
have  not  suffered,  while  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  own  or  who  rent 
laud  have  had  the  weight  of  their  cash  payments  considerably 
lightcnod : 

KcUhuiiedr  Grain  Price * (1783 -188$), Pound*  the  Rupee. 
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Measures.  Diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones  are  weighed  by  rati * 

and  tanka.  Six  grains  of  rice  are  equal  in  weight  to  a rati  and 
twenty-four  ratis  make  a tank.  These  weights  are  made  of  agate 
and  arc  flat  and  round. 


Brass  copper  and  other  metals  are  weighed  by  mans  of  forty  sers, 
of  furty  tolas  each  scr , and  by  khdndis,  each  khdndi  being  equal  to 
twenty  mans.  The  scr  is  usually  equivalent  to  a pound.  The 
weights  are  square  pieces  of  iron  and  bear  the  state  stamp.  Except 
cotton  all  articles  of  bulk  are  weighed  according  to  the  table  For 
metals.  In  Bluivnagar  the  khdndi  of  cotton  is  equal  to  twenty-four 
vi ans  and  six  pounds,  and  in  Mahuva  it  is  equal  to  twenty-five  mans. 
Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  tolas , gadiunds  and  vdls,  the  table 
being  sixteon  vale  one  gadidna , and  two  gadidnd % one  tola. 

Capacity.  Milk  is  sold  in  sers,  half  sers , and  quarter  sers.  Oil  is  sold  in  a 

measure  called  a solo  which  weighs  half  a man  or  twenty  ponnds.  It 
is  also  sold  by  the  man.  Lime  and  grain  are  sold  by  mands  and  ydlis. 
A 7 nana  is  equal  to  nine  sers  and  a j>d/i  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  a mana. 
100  mands  equal  one  kalsi , but  there  are  many  local  differences. 

Length.  Silk  and  cotton  cloth  are  sold  by  the  gaj  of  twenty-fonr  inches  and 

the  hath  of  eighteen  inches.  Coloured  clothes  are  sold  by  the  score  or 
Icon.  A gaj  is  equal  to  twenty-four  tasus  and  eighteen  tasus  make 
a hdih,  the  tasn  being  equal  to  an  inch.  Carpets,  mats,  and  glass  are 
sold  by  the  square  foot  and  yard.  Stones,  masonry  work,  and  timber 
• are  sold  by  cubic  feet.  Rough  hewn  and  dressed  stones  are  sold 

either  by  cubic  feet  or  by  number.  Building  land  is  sold  by  tho/>aM*o 
hdih  which  is  a strip  thirty  hdths  long  and  one  hath  broad  ; the  hath 
equals  twenty-one  inches. 

Land.  The  local  laud  measure  is  the  vigha  which  is  divided  into  sixteen 

parts  or  dnnds.  The  size  of  the  vigha  has  never  been  accurately 
fixed  and  vanes  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Captain  LeGrand 
Jacob  gives  its  area  at  ninety-five  cubits  or  forty-five  yards  square. 
But  this  is  nominal  as  the  side  is  reduced  to  forty-two  yards  by  tho 
mode  of  applyiug  the  line.  In  18G3  Colonel  Keating©  laid  down 
that  the  relative  area  of  the  vigha  and  acre  should  be  taken  os  one 
to  three.  This  was  arrived  at  by  assuming  the  side  of  the  local 
vigha  to  be  eighty  hdths  which  averaged  119  to  121  feet.  Takiug 
the  mean  of  these  120J  feet  as  the  side  of  tho  vigha  its  area  equal- 
led exactly  one-third  of  an  acre.  The  people  have  never  adopted  this 
estimate.  They  take  the  side  of  the  vigha  to  be  equal  to  two  sixty- 
six  feet  cl  tains  and  make  the  proportion  of  the  vigha  to  the  acre 
1 to  2J.  This  estimate,  subject  to  local  peculiarities,  lias  generally 
been  adopted  in  settling  land  disputes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES.1 


SECTION  L — COMMUNICATION. 

In  old  time#,  the  chief  trade  route  in  the  province  followed  the  coast 
from  Oogha  south-west  to  SomnAth  and  thence  north-west  to 
DwArka.  The  chief  land  routes  were  those  joining  the  peninsula  with 
the  mainland.  Of  these  the  most  frequented  passed  by  JhjnjhuvAda 
and  PAtdi  to  Wadhwan,  and  by  ViramgAm  to  Wadhwdn  The  routes 
by  Dholka  and  Dhandhuka  to  WadnwAn  and  Valabhi  were  also 
in  common  use.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a road  joining 
Valabhi  with  Junagad  and  VanthlL  But  as  most  of  this  road  passed 
through  forest  and  thinly  peopled  country,  the  trade  route  followed 
the  coast  line,/' Later  on,  the  Solankis  of  AnhilvAda  (1094-1143) 
constructed  a military  road  from  WadhwAn  to  JunAgad  bySAela, 
DhAndhalp  ur,  ChobAri,  Anandpur,  Bluidla, SardnAr.  J Gondal, 

In  Muhammadan  times,  especially  under  the  imperial  viceroys 
(1573-1707),  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  became  populous,  routes 
increased,  and  a road  was  opened  from  WauhwAn  direct  to 
DwArka  by  NavAnagar  and  KhainbhAlia.3  Before  the  RAjkot- 
W adh  wdn  road  was  made,  the"  old  from  RAj  k^t  to  WadhwAn 

fed  by  Samara,  OluAvad,  Maluku,  Than,  Uinarda  and  Muli  ; 
and  Libre  the  extension  of  railway  to  WadnwAn,  the  road  from 
WadhwAn  to  Ahmadabad  passed  by  TalsAna,  ShAhpur,  SAnand, 
un<l  Sarkhej.  Wlien  Dhofera  and  GogTiiT"  were  Hie  chief  porks, 
the  routes  to  Dholera  from  WadhwAn  and  other  places  hi  JhAlAvAd 
were  by  Lirabdi  and  Dhandhuka,  and  from  HalAr  and  KAthiAwAr 
proper  by  VincKcTiia,  PAlidd,  KAnpiur,  and  Dhandhuka  The  trade 
routes  to  Oogha  from  KAthiAwAr  proper  and  GohilvAd  were  by 
Jul  Air  mr,  DhAruka,  Ghanghli,  and  Vartej.  Before  the  BhAvnagar- 
Go mhil  railway  was  opened,  the  chief  road  from  Ahmadabad  to 
GohilvAd  was  by  Dholka,  Koth. HadAla,  Dhandhuka  BarvAla^Vala. 
and  Sihorj  where  are  large  Shnivak  rest-houses  for  pilgrims  to 
PalitAna  The  old  trade  route  from  NavAnagar  to  GujarAt  and  Malwa 
wm  by  Dhrol,  TankAra,  Horvh  Halvad,  plirAngadia^aud.ArixamgAin. 
The  opening  oFthe  railway  from  WadnwAn  to  Ahmadabad  has 
made  tho  liigh  road  from  RAjkot  to  WadhwAn,  one  of  the  chief  lines 


Chapter  VT. 

Trade. 
Old  Routes. 
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1 This  chapter  is  compiled  cliiedy  from  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  Proctor-Sims, 

BhAvuagar  8Uto  Engineer. 

* This  road  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  SidhrAj  Jaysing  of  AnhilvAda  (I0D4-  1 143) 
to  whom  are  attributed  most  of  the  forts  ponds  and  temples  along  the  lino  of  road. 

*Ttui  chief  viceroys  who  established  order  iu  the  peninsula  were  Azam  Khan  (lG3f»- 
KH2),  Mirx&h  Lw* *  Far  KhAn  (1042-1644),  Shaistah  KhAn  (1640-164$  and  again  1652- 
165-1).  and  Shuj.ut  Kluiu  (1686-1703). 
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Chapter  IV.  of  communication  in  the  province.  The  roa<ls  from  Bhdvna{*&r 

Trade  to  am*  *roin  t°  Jundgad,  aro  of  little  inferior 

importance. 

Roods.  Up  to  1865,  there  were  no  made-roads  in  the  province.  Daring 

the  rainy  season  (June  - October)  when  the  ports  were  closed  and 
the  rivers  flooded,  outside  dealings  were  at  a stand,  and  there  was 
little  movement  within  the  province.  Tracks  for  wheeled  vehicles 
usually  ran  along  the  gravelly  beds  of  small  streams,  as  the  soil 
was  there  hardest  and  tne  friction  least.  But  at  the  best  of  times 
the  passage  of  the  larger  streams  was  a grievous  hindrance.  In  fair 
weather  it  was,  and  in  parts  it  still  is,  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
train  of  laden  carts  halted  at  tho  bank  of  a river,  and  the  cattle 
of  three  or  four  carts  formed  into  a team  to  drag  one  across  ; or, 
when  the  cart  was  by  itself  to  see  it  unladen,  taken  across  empty, 
and  filled  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  load  being  carried  over  bit  by 
bit  on  mens  heads.  In  1865,  Colonel  Keatinge,  then  Political  Agent, 
began  systematic  road-making  by  constructing  the  Rijkoi-WadhwAn 
road.  Thirty  miles  of  this  road  were  made  at  a cost  of  £140 
(Rs.l400)a  mile.  At  first  it  was  neither  bridged  nor  metalled.  The 
surface  was  only  gravelled,  the  water  crossings  hardened,  and  the 
approaches  to  the  Ixsds  of  streams  sloped  by  an  easy  fall.  One  per 
cent  on  the  tribute  paid  by  the  chiefs,  about  £700  (Rs.  7000)  a year, 
were  the  only  available  funds.  When  a beginning  had  been  made 
from  imperial  funds,  the  chiefs  were  pressed  to  make  roads.  In  the 
following  year  250  miles  of  tracks  were  taken  in  hand,  thirty-five 
miles  from  Chotila  to  Wadhwdn,  forty-five  miles  from  Rdjkot  to 
Jetpur,  fifty-two  miles  from  Rajkot  to  Navdnagar,  and  120  miles 
from  Rdjkot  to  Bhdvnagar. 

Tho  following  is  a summary  1 of  the  chief  roads  that  have  been 
opened  since  1865. 

There  are  about  330  miles  of  first  class  bridged  and  metalK'd 
road  ; sixty-fivo  from  Rdjkot  to  Wadhwdn,  fifty-eight  from  RdjkG<# 
to  Junagad  passing  through  Gondal  Virpur  and  Jetpur,  twentjr 
four  from  Tankdria  to  Morvi,  thirteen  from  Kandoma  to  Porbandor, 
thirty-five  from  Mahuva  to  Kundla,  three  from  Mahuva  to 
Bhddrod,  fifty-two  from  Bhdvnagar  to  Chavand,  thirteen  from 
Bhdvnagar  to  Bhanddria,  three  from  Bhdvnagar  to  Sidsar,  nine  from 
Bhdvnagar  to  Gogha,  thirteen  from  Songad  to  Pdlitdna,  eight  from 
Pipla  to  Noghanvadar,  twelve  from  Wadhwdn  to  Lirnbdi,  twelve 
from  Wadhwdn  to  Dhrdngadra,  eight  from  Jetpur  to  Dhordji,  and 
four  and  a half  from  Dhordji  to  Jundgad.  Besides  these  there  are 
the  roads  in  and  around  the  head-quarters  of  the  different  chiefs, 
aggregating  probably  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  and  tho 
Gogha-Dhandhuka  road  within  tho  limits  of  Alimadabad. 

Of  second  class  or  gravelled  roads  there  arc  224  miles ; fifty-three 
from  Rdjkot  to  Chavand,  fifty-two  from  Rdjkot  to  Navdnagar, 
twenty-four  from  Morvi  to  Vavdnia,  four  from  Jetpur  to  Dhordji, 
six  from  Gondal  towards  Dcrdi,  three  and  a half  from  Dhordji  to 


» Public  Work*  And  Improvements  of  KatWwAr  by  R.  B,  Booth,  Esn.f  M.Inst.C  E.. 
Agency  Engineer,  18*0. 
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Upleta,  eleven  and  a lialf  from  DhorAji  to  Naviliandar,  twelve  from 
Supedi  to  BhAyAvadar,  ten  from  Kandoma  to  Porbandar,  twenty- 
five  from  Jetpur  to  MAnikvdda,  fifteen  from  Muni  kv  Ada  to  Bilkha, 
and  eight  from  ManikvAda  to  Bagosra. 

Of  this  total  length  of  roads,  altogether  about  550  miles,  alout 
fifty  -seven  per  cent  were  made  by  the  Agency  engineer  and  are 
maintained  from  the  Trunk  Road  Fund  subscrilied  by  the  chiefs  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Peile,  Political  Agent  from  1873-1878.  The 
remaining  forty-three  per  cent  were  made  and  paid  for  by  the 
chiefs.  Excluding  large  bridges  the  cost  has  averaged  about  £500 
(Its.  5000)  a mile  for  first  class  roads  and  £150  (Its.  1500)  for  second 
class  roads.  It  was  at  first  difficult  to  find  funds  for  road-mending, 
but  the  roads  are  now  regularly  repaired,  as  materials  are  easily 
obtained.  The  chief  roads  under  construction  are  from  BhandAria  to 
Miihuva  thirty -nine  miles,  from  Jesar  to  Kathivad&r  Bandar  twenty- 
seven  miles,  and  from  Ktindla  to  Noghanvadar  thirty-six  miles. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  BhAvnagar-Gondal  railway  feeders  to  the 
different  stations  have  been  taken  in  band 

Besides  by  roads,  communication  has  been  improved  by  the 
extension  of  the  Bombay  B&roda  and  Central  India  Railway  forty  miles 
to  WadhwAn,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  BhAvnagar-Gondal  line  a 
distance  of  201  miles.  A railway  from  Gogha  to  Gondal  was  planned 
in  1869  by  private  enterprise,  but  no  survey  was  male.  In  1872 
another  line  was  proposed  from  Venival  to  JunAgod  and  DhorAji  and 
was  surveyed  by  Mr.  A W.  Forde,  C.E.,  but  the  cost  was  beyond  the 
means  of  the  JunAgod  chief  and  the  scheme  came  to  nothing.  In 
1874  a third  line  was  thought  of  from  BbAvnagar  to  WadhwAn,  but 
a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  route  and  the  probable  cost 
prevented  action;  it  was  not  till  June  1877  that  steps  were  taken  to 
oegin  the  BhAvnagar-Gondal  line.  The  available  funds  were  the 
savings  which  had  accumulated  to  the  BhAvnagar  and  Gondal  states 
under  British  management  during  the  minority  of  the  chief.  In 
1877,  Colonel  J.  W.  Watson  and  Azam  Gavrishankar  UdayAshankar, 
G.S.I.,  the  Joint  Administrators  of  the  BhAvnagar  state,  started  a 
survey  under  the  Executive  Engineer  of  the  state  for  a line  through 
the  BliAvnagar  territory  ; the  Gondal  state  employed  Mr.  Forde,  C.E., 
to  survey  an  extension  of  the  line  to  DhorAji ; and  Government 
commissioned  Mr.  Hargrave,  C.E.,  of  the  B&roaa  Railway,  to  survey 
an  extension  of  the  BhAvnagar  line  to  WadhwAn.  All  three 
engineers  laboured  under  restrictions  as  to  route,  but  their  united 
labours  resulted  in  a line  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  broadly 
followed,  except  that  Mr.  Forde’s  alternative  line  for  the  Gondal 
section  was  chosen  instead  of  the  lino  he  actually  surveyed  and 
levelled.  The  first  sod  was  turned  on  the  20th  March  1879  by 
the  State  Engineer  of  BhAvnagar  in  presence  of  the  Assistant 
Political  Agent  of  the  division,  and  al>out  two  miles  of  embankment 
were  finished  when  the  Enginecr-in-chief,  appointed  for  the  whole  line 
by  the  Government  of  ImUa,  arrived  and  took  personal  charge.  The 
main  line  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  18th  December  1880  by  His 
Excellency  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart,  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  a 
month  later,  the  branch  line  for  DhorAji  was  opened  by  Colonel  L. 
C Barton,  the  Political  Agent.  In  the  i06  miles  between  BhAvnagar 
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arul  Wadhwdn,  there  are  sixteen  stations  on  the  main  line.  These 
are  the  Bhdvnagar  wharf,  the  starting  point,  the  Bhavnagar  city 
station  within  the  first  and  second  mile,  tne  Gadichi  or  Locomotive 
station  in  the  fourth  mile,  Vartej  in  the  eighth,  Sihor  in  the  fifteenth, 
Songad  in  the  nineteenth,  Sanosra  in  the  twenty-sixth,  the  Dhola 
junction  in  the  thirty-third,  Ujalvdv  in  the  thirty -nin  th,  Ningdla  in 
the  forty-eighth,  Botdd  in  the  sixtieth,  R&npur  in  the  seventy-third, 
Chuda  in  the  eighty-fourth,  Limhdi  in  the  ninetieth,  Kharva  in  the 
ninety -seveuth,Wodhwdn  city  station  in  the  103rd,  and  the  junction 
with  the  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  Railway  in  the  106th  mile. 

The  branch  line,  which  starts  at  Dhola  junction  and  the  mileage 
on  which  counts  from  BhAvnagor,  has  twelve  stations  ; MAndva  in 
the  thirty-ninth  mile,  Dhasa  in  the  forty-seventh.  Lathi  in  the 
fifty  -seventh,  AdtAlain  the  sixty-fourth,  Chital  in  the  sixtv-eighth, 
Maydpddar  in  the  seventy-seventh,  KunkdvAv  in  the  eighty-fifth. 
Khadahad  orSultdnpurRoad  in  the  ninety-second,  VAvdi  in  the  1 01st, 
Jctpur  in  the  108th,  Jctalsar  in  the  113th,  and  Dhordji,  the  present 
terminus,  in  the  122nd  mile.  There  are  in  all  201*6  miles  of  line. 
The  stations  have  on  the  whole  been  well  placed.  Much  damage  was 
done  to  the  embankments  from  too  small  a provision  for  water-way, 
and  several  of  the  stations  and  buildings  fell  before  they  were  used. 
Th  esc  mistakes  have  been  put  right  and  it  is  expected  that  the  line 
will  certainly  pay  its  way.  For  the  first  half  of  1882  the  net  profits 
ore  about  £30,000  (Rs,  3,00,000) 'or  about  three  per  cent  on  a capital 
of  £860,000  (Rs.  86,00,000).  The  net  profits  of  the  whole  year  are 
about  4*64  per  cent  on  the  outlay.  The  gauge  is  the  metre  gauge  and 
the  ruling  gradient  is  one  in  two  hundred.  The  line  was  constructed 
at  a cost  estimated  at  £860,000  (Its.  86,00,000)  which  was  l>ome  by 
the  Bhavnagar  andGondal  states  inthe  proportion  of  about  two-thirds 
to  one-third.  The  line  is  worked  by  a manager  under  the  orders 
of  a committee  of  which  the  Political  Agent  is  the  President  and  the 
Diwdn  of  Bhavnagar  and  the  European  joint  administrator  of  Gondal 
are  members.  The  cost  of  the  general  management  is  shared  by  the 
states  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  line  constructed  by  each.  The 
working  expenses  and  earnings  on  the  main  line  from  Bhavnagar 
to  WadhwAn  are  claimed  by  Bhdvnagar  alone  ; while  the  net 
profits  on  the  branch  line  between  Dhola  and  DhorAji  are  shared  by 
Bh&vnagar  and  Gondal  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  branch 
line  constructed  by  each. 

T1  16  chief  bridges  in  the  province  are  the  BhAdar  bridge  at 
Jetpur,  of  stone  masonry  with  twenty  spans,  twelve  of  fifty  and  eight 
of  twenty  feet  The  piers  of  the  bridge  are  thirty-five  feet 
to  the  spring,  and  the  road  is  fifty-four  feet  above  the  river  bed. 
The  pier  abutments  spandrels  and  wings  are  of  blue  trap  from  a 
quarry  about  two  miles  from  the  bridge,  while  the  arches  and 
parapets  are  of  light  butt*  lime-stone  from  the  hill  ranges  of  Rabarica 
about  four  miles  distant  When  in  flood  the  stream  has  been 
known  to  flow  thirty  feet  deep  through  this  bridge.  It  was  built  at 
a cost  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000)  at  the  joint  expense  of  Jundgad, 
Gondal,  Jetpur,  and  the  Trunk  Road  Fund.  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  by  Colonel  W.  W.  Anderson  in  June  1874,  and  it  w as  opened 
for  traffic  on  the  17tli  of  June  1877.  The  Peile  bridge  at  Supedi, 
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also  across  the  Bh&dar,  has  eleven  spans  of  sixty  feet.  The  height 
of  the  deepest  pier  from  the  river  bed  to  the  spring  is  fortv-nve 
feet.  The  bridge,  which  is  of  stone  masonry  similar  to  the  Bn&dar 
bridge,  was  designed  by  the  state  engineer  Mr.  Ganesh  Govind  and 
built  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Gondal  state,  and  cost  £22,500 
(Rs.  2,25,000).  It  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  10th  of  June  1879 
by  Colonel  Barton.  The  K&isor-i-Hind  bridge  built  over  the  river 
Aji  at  R&jkot  at  the  expense  of  II.  H.  Sir  Takhtasingji,  K.C.S.I., 
of  Bhlivnagar,  in  commemoration  of  the  proclamation  of  Her 
Majesty  as  Empress  of  India,  is  a stone  masonry  structure  with 
fourteen  arches  of  forty-five  feet  span.  It  was  designed  and  built  by 
Mr.  Booth,  at  a cost  of  £ 1 1 ,750  (Rs.  1 ,17,500).  The  materials  and  styfc 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bhfldarand  Peile  bridges.  The 
spring  of  the  arches  is  nineteen  feet  above  low  water.  The  bridge  was 
opened  by  Colonel  Barton  on  the  19th  of  August  1879.  The  Gondal 
bridge,  a stone  masonry  structure,  designed  by  the  state  engineer 
Mr.  Ganesh  Govind  and  built  over  the  Gondali  at  Gondal  by  the 
Gondal  state  at  a cost  of  about  £7200  (Rs.  72,000),  consists  of 
seven  spans  of  forty  feet  and  two  of  twenty  feet  The  piers  and 
spandrels  are  of  squared  trap  and  the  parapet  and  arches  of  lime-stone. 
The  spring  of  the  arches  is  seventeen  reet  above  low  water.  The 
bridge  was  opened  by  His  Excellency  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  Governor 
uf  Bombay , in  January  1875.  The  Beti  bridge,  built  over  the  Boti 
near  B&manbor  on  the  Rdjkot-Wadhwdn  road,  has  nine  spans  of  thirty 
feet  and  two  of  twenty  feet,  and  cost  £1 900 (Rs.  1 9,000).  The  piers  are 
seventeen  feet  long  oy  six  feet  thick,  and  the  arches  seven  and  a 
half  feet  by  a foot  and  two- thirds  thick.  Over  the  piers  openings, 
four  feet  by  six,  have  been  left  for  the  passage  of  extraordinary 
* floods.  The  foundations  rest  on  rock  from  four  to  ten  feet  IkjIow  the 
surface.  Except  the  hearting  of  piers  and  abutments  and  the 
kicking  which  is  rubble,  the  masonry  throughout  is  of  squared  stone. 
Tlie  bridge  was  opened  for  traffic  in  Juno  1875.  The  Bhog&va  or 
Ke&tinge  bridge  at  W&dhwda  civil  station  Is  an  iron  girder  bridge  on 
screw  piles,  with  eight  spans  each  sixty -one  feet  and  ten  inches  long, 
and  a pair  of  masonry  arches  forty-five  feet  span  at  each  end,  and  two 
land  arches  on  either  side  of  forty-five  feet  span.  The  bridge,  which 
was  opened  in  April  1878,  cost  about  £18,000  (Rs.  1,30,000).  Most  of 
this  amount  was  paid  by  the  Wadhw&n  state,  the  balance  being  met 
from  the  Provincial  Trunk  Road  Fund.  The  Bhogdva  when  in  flood 
is  often  twenty  feet  deep.  The  Morvi  or  Machhtt  bridge,  on  the 
Maehhu  at  Morvi,  is  the  largest  yet  built.  It  has  fifteen  spans  of 
sixty-two  feet  each.  The  piers  are  partly  built  of  black  basalt 
quarried  in  the  bed  of  the  Maehhu  close  to  the  site  of  the  bridge, 
and  partly  of  sandstone  from  the  quarries  of  Raf&lia.  The  arches 
and  superstructure  are  being  built  of  fine  white  sandstone  from  the 
quarries  of  Drdmania  in  the  Vdnk&ner  state.  The  arches  are 
segmental  of  one-fifth  rise.  The  spring  of  the  arches  is  forty-five  feet 
above  low  water,  and  the  roadway  is  sixty- two  feet  above  the  river 
be«L  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  including  abutments  is  1 150  feet. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  bridge,  estimated  at  £30,000  (Its.  3,00.000),  Is 
Wing  met  by  the  Morvi  state.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
U.  R Sir  Richard  Temple,  Governor  of  Bombay,  in  February  1879. 
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In  the  Navdnngar  state  a toll  of  1 Jd.  (l  anna ) on  each  cart  is 
levied  at  the  port  of  Bedi.  Three  years  ago  an  other  toll  of  l|dL 
(1  anna)  a cart  was  also  levied  at  Pardfiari,  but  it  has  been  abolished. 
The  toll  receipts  are  spent  in  mending  the  road  from  Nav&nagar  to 
the  harbour*  At  Verdval  in  the  Jundgad  state,  vessels  up  to 
fifty  tons  burden  are  charged  1*.  (8  ans.)  for  anchorage  in  the 
rainy  season.  To  meet  the  cast  of  the  light-house  and  other 
woras,  every  ship  is  charged  a harbour  fee  of  2s.  6 d.  (Rs.  1 J). 
On  goods,  there  is  a general  charge  of  two  per  cent  and  of 
one-fourth  per  cent  for  municipal  dues  and  for  charity.  Most  of 
this  money  is  spent  in  public  works.  At  Porljandar,  the  import 
customs  duty  is  8|  per  cent  on  grain,  6£  on  timl»erf  and  from  four 
to  five  per  cent  on  other  goods ; the  export  duty  is  twenty  per  cent 
on  stone,  two  rupees  and  a half  a kkdiuli  on  cotton,  and  four  to  five 
per  cent  on  other  goods. 

During  the  fair  season  few  streams  are  not  fordable  between  any 
two  points  of  ordinary  travel ; but  during  the  rainy  season  when 
the  rivers  are  in  flood  traffic  has  usually  to  wait  until  the  floods  fall. 
There  are  no  points  at  which  ferry  boats  regularly  ply.  In  Jundgnd 
three  ferry  l>oats  ply  at  the  Chatrdva  ferry  on  tne  Bhddar  on  the 
frontier  of  Porbandar.  During  the  rainy  months  when  the  river 
is  flooded,  boats  ply  from  the  mouth  as  far  as  Kutidna.  The  boats 
are  all  built  of  teak  at  VerdvaL  They  are  twenty  feet  long  by 
eight  broad  and  four  deep  and  draw  two  feet  of  water.  The  number 
of  the  crew  is  not  fixed.  When  timl>er  and  other  articles  are  carried 
up-country  from  Navibandar,  a crew  is  hired  in  proportion  to  the 
cargo.  There  Is  no  state  monopoly.  The  boats  generally  carry 
fifteen  passengers,  each  man  paying  1 £d.  (1  anna)  from  Navi  to 
Chatrdva.  They  seldom  carry  horses,  bullocks  or  carts.  Another 
ferry  boat,  on  the  Bliddar  at  Kundli  Tad,  is  twenty-four  feet  long 
by  five  feet  and  a half  broad.  The  boat  carries  passengers  at  the 
rate  of  \d.  (1  dokda)  and  carts  for  2d.  (8  dokdiis).  In  the  Ojliat,  there 
are  two  ferries,  one  near  the  isle  of  Gogan  the  other  near  Tukdo. 
The  Gogan  ferry  boat,  which  is  guided  by  one  boatman,  carries  four 
or  five  passengers  at  the  rate  of  id.  (1  dokda)  a heal  The  fenwing 
is  stopped  in  the  dry  season,  when  a dam  is  thrown  across  the  river. 
The  Tukda  ferry  l>oat  which  is  eighteen  feet  long  by  about  four 
feet  broad,  is  guided  by  two  ferry  men,  and  charges  Id.  (4  dohdas ) 
for  each  passenger,  'fhe  ferry  boat  plies  in  the  rainy  season,  and, 
in  the  dry  season,  only  when  the  water  is  high  and  not  fordable. 
Instead  of  paying  in  cosh  husbandmen  give  the  ferrymen  a certain 
quantity  of  grain  at  harvest  time. 

Besides  in  the  rivers,  small  ferry  boats  are  kept  at  Bhdvnagar, 
Diu,  Jdfrabad,  Jodia,  Bedi,  Saldya,  Porbandar,  ami  Navibandar,  to 
cross  creeks  and  sea  inlets  where  the  daily  ebb  and  flow  makes  it 
impossible  to  cross  even  at  low  water.  The  Bhdvnagar  creek  is  now 
spanned  by  a steam  chain  ferry  l>oat.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
works  sanctioned  by  the  chief,  H.  H.  Sir  Taklitasingjt,  immediately 
after  his  installation;  with  the  approaches  it  cast  over  £10,000 
(Rs.  1,00,000).  The  hull  is  of  iron,  fifty-seven  feet  long  and  twenty- 
three  broad,  but  the  total  length  of  the  vessel  from  stem  to  stem  is 
ninety-three  feet.  The  iron-work  with  the  engine  and  boiler-houses 
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are  of  English  make,  the  wood  work  was  clone  in  BhAvnagar.  In 
its  passage  across  the  creek  the  l*oat  is  guided  by  two  heavy  chains 
weighing  nearly  twenty  tons.  The  chains  pass  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  vessel  over  driving  wheels,  the  ends  lading  securely 
moored  to  the  opposite  shores;  the  motive  power  is  a pair  of  ten 
horse  power  condensing  grasshopper  engines.  This  ferry-boat,  which 
is  called  after  the  chief,  began  to  ply  for  traffic  on  the  31st  January 
1879.  It  worked  successfully  for  one  year,  when  the  hawse-holes  and 
plummet  blocks  holding  one  of  the  chains  gave  way,  and  the  weight 
of  the  mooring  was  thrown  to  the  top  of  the  driving  wheel,  and, 
with  a strong  spring-tide  driving  below  in  the  opposite  way,  it 
capsized  and  remained  under  water  for  a month  before  it  could  be 
raised.  It  will  shortly  Ikj  fitted  with  steel  wire  ropes,  so  placed  as 
not  to  endanger  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  great  range  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide,  about  thirty-two  feet,  and  a current  of  over  six 
knots,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  are  great  difficulties,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the}’  will  soon  be  overcome.  The  ferry-boat,  whose 
tonnage  is  at*>ut  205,  draws  eighteen  inches  when  empty  and  one  inch 
more  for  every  three  tons  of  load.  It  has  an  engineer  and  a fireman, 
U>th  MusalmAns,  and  two  Koli  seamen,  and  carries  horses,  bullocks, 
ponies,  camels,  sheep,  and  carts.  Laden  carts,  of  which  it  carries 
five  or  six  at  a time  with  two  hundred  passengers,  can  drive  on  and 
off  with  case.  The  cost  of  ferrying  is  ftl  (J  anna)  for  a passenger, 
lid.  (1  anna)  for  a horse,  bullock,  nony.  cow,  buffalo,  or  ass  ; 
3d.  (2  ana)  for  a camel,  10a  (Re.  5)  for  an  elephant,  id.  (J  anna) 
for  a sheep  or  goat,  i*I.  ($  anna)  for  a colt  or  calf;  3d.  (2  ans.)  for 
an  empty  cart,  ljd.  (}  anna)  a man  for  com,  1 id.  (1  anna)  a man 
for  cotton,  and  1 (J  anna)  a wan  for  cloth  and  spices. 

At  Jcxlia,  Bedi,  and  Sal  Ay  a in  NavAnagar  are  harl>our- boats  from 
nine  to  fourteen  feet  long.  They  are  built  at  these  ports  by 
canx*nters  of  the  VAdha  caste.  The  crew,  who  are  MiAnAs  BhadclAs 
and  KhArvAs,  number  from  two  to  four.  The  boats  are  private 
property.  They  carry  from  fifteen  to  thirty  passengers,  and  charge 
6 d.  (4  arts.)  a head  for  going  to  and  coming  from  a ship  to  the 
shore.  In  these  ports  horses  bullocks  ponies  and  carts  are  carried 
at  the  rate  of  2*.  (Re.  1)  a head  by  larger  boats  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  feet  and  a half  long.  Forty-three  ferry  boats  ply  in  the 
Porliandor  creek,  two  thirty-four  feet  long  by  ten  broad  and  four  and 
a half  deep  with  a draught  of  three  to  four  feet ; ten  thirty-two 
feet  long  by  ten  broad  and  four  deep  with  a draught  of  three 
to  four  feet ; fourteen  twenty -six  feet  long  by  six  broad  and 
two  an«l  a quarter  deep  with  a draught  of  two  feet ; and  seventeen 
twenty  feet  long  by  four  and  a half  broad  and  three  deep  with  a 
draught  of  three  to  four  feet.  Those  ferry-boats  are  built  of 
MtdabAr  teak  at  Porbandar  by  VAdha  carpenters.  The  crew 
which  average  about  five  are  Hindu  KhArvAs  and  MusalmAn 
Kjii >Aval ills.  The  larger  boats  carry  at  the  rate  of  la.  fid.  (12 an*.) 
a head,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  passengers,  the  middle-sized 
boat*  from  fifteen  to  twenty  passengers,  and  the  small  boats  from 
eight  to  ten.  They  can  also  carry  carts,  horses,  and  bullocks. 

In  the  Navihandar  creek  there  is  a ferry-boat  twenty-four  feet 
long  and  five  feet  and  a half  broad.  It  Is  worked  by  two 
*013 -89 
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Chapter  VL  sailors,  Hindu  Khdrvds  by  caste,  and  carries  from  twenty  to 

Trade.  twenty-five  passengers,  at  tne  rate  of  \d.  (1  dokcla)  a head.  It  can 

also  carry  two  carts,  two  horses,  or  four  bullocks  at  a time,  foi 
Ferries.  which  Sd.  (1  kori)  is  charged.  The  ferry-boat,  which  was  l»uill  of 


thirteen  other  boats  are  used  in  bringing  and  earning  g<xxls  from 
ships  anchored  off  shore.  They  also  ply  in  the  Bliddar  and  Ojkafc 
rivers  to  various  villages  bringing  and  carrying  goods.  The  largest 


state,  forty-five  at  Jodia,  fifty  at  Bedi,  and  fifty-five  at  Saldya.  Of 
these,  there  are  forty-seven  large  vessels,  seventeen  at  Jodia,  ten  at 
Bedi  and  twenty  at  Saldya;  sixty  middle-sized  vessels,  twenty  at 
Jodia,  twenty-five  at  Bedi  and  fifteen  at  Saldya ; and  forty-three 
small  craft,  eight  at  Jodia,  fifteen  at  Bedi  and  twenty  at  Saldya. 
The  large  vessels  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  feet  long  carry  1 13 
tons  (400  khdndi#),  and  are  valued  at  £700  to  £1000  (Rs.  7000- 
Rs.  10,000);  the  middle-sized  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet  long 
carry  thirty-seven  tons  (100  khdndis ),  and  are  valued  at  £50  to  £100 
(Rs.  500  - Rs.  1 000),  and  the  small  craft  from  nine  to  thirteen  feet 
long  carry  eleven  tons  (30  khandis ),  and  are  valued  at  £20  to  £30 
(Rs.200-Rs.  300).  These  vessels  belong  to  merchants  and  sailors  and 


are  built  by  Vddha  carpenters.  The  larger  vessels  have  two  masts 
and  two  sails,  and  the  small  vessels  one  mast  and  one  sail.  The 
larger  vessels  sail  to  Bombay,  Karachi,  Calcutta,  Basrah,  Aden,  and 
Zanzibar  ; the  middle-sized  vessels  to  Karachi,  Bombay,  and  the 
Malabdr  coast ; the  small  craft  ply  within  the  gulf  of  Cutch.  On 
their  wav  to  Bombay,  the  larger  vessels  call  at  Mdndvi,  Borbandar, 
Verdval,  I)iu,  and  Jdfaral»ad.  They  take  a month  and  a half  to  go 
and  return  from  Bombay,  one  month  to  Kardchi,  four  months  to 
Calcutta,  three  and  a half  to  Basrah,  four  and  a half  to  Aden,  and 
six  to  Zanzibdr.  The  sailors,  w*ho  load  and  unload  the  vessel,  work 
the  sails  and  navigate  the  ship,  are  Khdrva  and  Koli  Hindus  and 
Miana  Bhddela  and  Sidi  Musulnmns.  Besides  one  puli  (2  j lbs.)  of 
wheat  grain  a day,  the  sailors  are  paid  for  a trip  to  Bombay  12s. 
6d.  (Rs.  6J)  and  6*.  (Rs.  3)  hdido1  or  extra  pay ; to  Kardchi  10*. 
(Rs.  5)  and  6a.  (Rs.  3)  kdido\  to  Malabdr  £t  (Rs.  10)  and  10*.  (Rs.  5) 
hdido ; to  Calcutta  16*.  (Ra  8)  a month  ; and  to  Zanzibdr  £3  4*. 
(Rs.  32)  and  £1  4*.  (Rs.  12)  kaido.  The  ndkhuda , ndkhuo , munllini, 
or  captain  receives  double  the  pay  of  the  sailor.  A boy  is  always 

_ ~l.  L.lfil 1 A. •_  *1  . 


Kardchi  are  taken  between  September  and  June  ( Bhddrapad  to 
Jesht),  to  Basrdh  l>etween  September  and  Deccml>er  (Aahvin  to 
MirgashiraK j,  to  Calcutta  in  September-October  (Aahvin),  and  to 
the  Malabdr  coast  from  September  to  March  (Aahvin  to  Phdlgun). 


1 Kd'uio  ia  a sum  in  excess  o!  pay  granted  to  tailors  on  the  arrival  of  a vessel  at 
her  destination. 


boat  carries  three  or  four  tons  and  charges  about  3a  (4J  kori*)  for 
a trip  of  nearly  six  miles. 


Of  sailing  vessels,  there  were,  in  1882, 150  ships  in  the  Navdnagar 
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During  the  rainy  season  (June  to  September),  when  they  never  put  Chapter  VI, 

to  sea,  sailors  either  work  at  home  as  labourers  or  prepare  ropes,  Trade. 

mat*,  baskets  and  other  articles  of  fada  or  date  palm  leaves  brought 

from  Sindh  and  the  Makran  coast.  Vessels  trading  with  Bombay  ^ cwU. 

take  cotton  grain  wool  and  sesainum,  and  bring  back  groceries  cloth 

chinaware  metals  and  drugs ; vessels  trading  with  Karachi  take 

grain  clarified  butter  and  sesamum,  and  bring  back  rice  grain 

and  dates;  vessels  trading  with  Zanzibar  take  earthen  pots  silk  and 

shoes,  aud  bring  back  timber  cocoanuts  wax  ivory  and  grain.  To 

Calcutta,  Basrah,  and  MalabAr,  vessels  generally  go  empty,  and  bring 

rice  from  Calcutta,  dates  from  BasrAh,  and  timber  cocoanuts  ginger 

tamaiinds  and  pepper  from  Malabar.  The  freight  charges  for  each 

khdndi  are  la  to  3s.  (8  ans.-Rs.  1 J)  to  Bombay  ; 2a  to  4 s.  (Re.  1-Ra.  2) 

to  Karachi ; 8s.  to  12a  (Rs.  4 -Its.  6)  to  ZanziliAr;  2a  to  4#.  (Re.  1- 

Rs.  2)  from  Bombay;  la  to  3a  (12  ana.-Rs.  1J)  from  KarAchi; 

(i*.  to  8*.  (Rs.  8-Rs.  4)  from  MalabAr  and  BasrAh  ; 12a  to  14a  (Rs.  6- 
R&  7)  from  Calcutta;  and  £1  to  £1  4a  (Rs.  10- Rs.  12)  from  Zanzibar. 


also  charts.  Besides  these  vessels  a boat  plies  on  state  business 
between  the  NavAnagar  and  neighbouring  ports  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch 
and  also  carries  passengers  to  and  from  steamers  to  the  ports. 

In  the  BhAvnagar  stab?  there  are  1G8  sailing  vessels,  1 15  at  BliAv- 
nagar  and  fifty-three  at  Mahuva.  Of  the  115  vessels  at  BhAvnagar, 
two  are  upwards  of  seventy-five  tons,  two  are  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  tons,  twelve  from  forty  to  fifty  tons,  eleven  from  thirty  to  forty 
tons,  sixteen  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons,  eighteen  from  ten  to 
twenty  tons,  and  fifty-four  are  small  craft  of  under  ten  tons.  Of  the 
fifty-three  vessels  at  Mahuva,  one  is  upwards  of  seventy-five  tons,  six 
are  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  tons,  seven  from  forty  to  fifty  tons, 
seven  from  thirty  to  forty  tons, twenty-one  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons, 
ten  from  ten  to  twenty  tons,  and  one  under  ten  tons.  Of  the  115 
vessels  at  BhAvnagar,  twenty-three  were  built  at  BalsAr,  fourteen  at 
Gogh  a,  nine  at  Daman,  eight  at  BhAvnagar,  seven  at  Bilimora, 
six  at  UmbargAm,  five  at  MAhim,  four  at  KoliAk,  four  at  BadAli,  and 
three  at  Surat ; it  is  not  known  where  the  remaining  thirty-two  were 
built.  Of  the  fifty-three  ships  at  Mahuva,  twenty-two  were  built  at 
Mahuva,  fourteen  at  BalsAr,  five  at  JAfarabad,  two  at  TalAja,  one 
at  Daman,  one  at  Surat,  one  at  Del v Ada,  one  at  Dholera,  one  at 
TArApur,  and  one  at  Bombay.  Of  the  115  BhAvnagar  ships,  six  cost 
from  £200  to  £400  (Rs.  2000 -Rs.  4000),  five  from  £150  to  200 
(Ra  1500- Rs. 2000),  six  from  £100  to  £150  (Rs.  1000- Rs.  1500),  seven 
from  £70 to  £1 00 (Ra700-Rs.  1000) .nineteen  from  £50to £70(Rs.500- 
Rs  700),  five  from  £30  to  £50  (Rs.  300-Rs.  500),  forty-four  from  £10 
to  £30  (Rs.  100- Rs. 300),  and  twenty -three  under  £10  (Rs.  100).  Of  the 
fifty -three  Mahuva  ships,  seventeen  cost  from  £100  to  £150  (Rs.1000- 
Rh.  1500),  twelve  from  £70  to  £100  (Rs.  700-Rs.lu00),  ten  from  £50  to 
£70  (Rs.  500-Rs.  700),  eight  from  £30  to  £50(Rs.300-Rs.  500),  and  two 
from  £10  to  £30  (Rs.  100- Rs.  300),  the  cost  of  the  four  others  is  not 
knowa  Of  these  ships,  those  above  twenty-five  tons  have  two  masts 
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and  four  sails;  those  from  ten  to  twenty-five  tons  have  two  masts 
two  sails,  and  small  craft  under  ten  tons  have  one  mast  and 
sail.  The  ships  generally  sail  to  Boud>ay,  Surat,  Brooch.  Bohwu, 
VerAval,  SundrAi,  Biliuioro,  Bassein  and  AgAshi;  they  sometimes  sail 
as  far  as  Kochin,  Kalikot,  KArwAr.  TarApur  and  Maskat.  A trip 
to  Goa,  Kochin  and  Kalikat  on  the  MalabAr  coast  takes  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  days,  and  to  Bombay  and  the  Gujarat  ports  from  one  to 
eight  days. 

During  the  past  open  season  from  September  18S1  to  June  1882. 
the  port  of  BhAvnagar  was  visited  by  5890  vessels  including  a few 
coasting  steamers.1  The  aggregate  burden  of  these  vessels  amounted 
to  101,94-1  tons  of  which  9:1,412  tons  belonged  to  country  craft  and 
8592  to  steamers.  The  other  four  ports  of  the  BhAvnagar  state, 
Mahuva  TulAjA  RAjula  and  SundrAi,  were  visited  by  2019  vessels 
of  an  aggregate  of  38,515  tons.  Of  the  craft  which  carry  merchandise 
to  aud  from  these  ports  only  a few  were  built  at  BhAvnagar  and 
Mahuva.  The  majority  came  from  the  GujarAt  coast  south  of  Surat. 
Formerly  many  ship-builders  lived  at  BhAvnagar  but  they  have 
moved  to  Bond>ay.  The  cost  of  building  these  country  craft  is 
about  £15  (Rs.  150)  the  ton  ; the  materials  are  teak  and  khair  wood. 
They  are  known  by  a variety  of  names  according  to  their  size  build 
and  rig.  The  baghla  is  the  largest  ami  varies  from  thirty  to  200 
tons;  the  baielo , fevthia,  dhang t and  ganjo  are  from  fifteen  to  150 
tons;  the  rdodi , jwddo,  fafemdri,  gal  bat, , aud  mangali  are  under 
seventy- five  tons ; the  hodi  is  between  eight  and  twcuty-five 
tons ; and  the  machhva  the  smallest  of  all  ranges  from  one 
and  a half  to  twelve  tons.  The  freights  charged  to  Bombay 
by  country  craft  and  steamer  vary  according  to  the  time  of  the 
year  and  the  character  of  the  cargo.  In  the  fair  season,  from 
November  to  March  or  April,  the  freight  for  full -pressed  bales  of 
cotton  by  country  craft  is  GJ.  to  7Jd.  (4-5  annas)  and  by  steamer 
1*.  Gd.  (12  anna a)  the  bale.  Half-pressed  bales  are  charged  1*.  6rf.  to 
3.9.  (12  tftf.-Rs.  1 i)  by  country  craft  and  5 s.  (Ra2J)  by  steamers. 
Cotton  forms  almost  the  sole  article  of  export  from  BhAvnagar  by 
sea.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  ordinary  freights  from 
Bombay  to  BhAvnagar.  By  country  craft  grain  is  charged  7 to  1#. 
(5-8  annas)  the  khdndi ; bullion  1*.  Cd,  to  2s.  (12  an#.-  Re.  1)  the 
thousand  rupees;  groceries  or  gandhidnu,  including  sugar,  pepper, 
coriaiuler-seed,  and  metals,  7 Jd.  to  Is.  3 d.  (5-10  ans.)  the  ton.  \ aru 
and  bales  of  cloth  are  taken  at  the  same  rate  as  full-pressed  Imb’s. 
By  steamer  grain  is  charged  2 8.  (Re.  1)  the  khdndi ; bullion  2a  Gil. 
(RalJ)  the  thousand  rupees;  aud  groceries,  and  metals, 2a  (Re.  1)  the 
ton.  From  April  to  the beginning  of  June,  freights  are  fifty  per  cent 
higher  on  all  merchandise  except  bullion  for  which  freight  remains 
the  same  throughout  the  year.  Short-delivery  is  made  good  by  the 
captain  of  the  lx*>at  by  deduction  from  the  freight.  The  freight  is 
paid  in  two  instalments,  one  instalment  by  the  consiguorat  the  time 
of  startiug ; the  other  instalment  by  the  consignee  at  the  time  of 
arriving.  Freights  are  subject  to  brokerage  and  douceurs  called 


1 The  BhiWajigar  shipping  details  h*vc  been  contributed  by  Captain  J.  M.  Hunter 
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inch  In  aukdhi  amounting  together  to  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  freight 
Lf  the  captain  fails  to  satisfy  the  claim  for  short-delivery  out  of 
the  freight,  the  owner  of  the  goods  may  claim  against  the  vessel. 
Some  of  the  boats  which  carry  to  and  from  Bliavnagar  belong  to 
Bhdvnagar  merchants,  but  most  of  them  are  the  property  of  mddihU 
or  GtyarAt  boat-captains  who  have  a better  name  for  skill  and 
honesty  than  the  Bh&vnagar  captains  The  large  vessels  owned 
by  merchants  carry  cargo  to  and  from  Bombay,  and  the  small 
vessels  or  maeh liras,  owned  by  taiultls,  bring  grass  from  the  state 
lands  near  the  creek  and  firewood  from  near  tho  mouth  of  the 
JSurhado.  The  crew  of  a native  vessel  v ary  according  to  the  tonnage. 
The  usual  strength  of  crew  in  a craft  of  less  than  twenty-five  tons  is 
from  four  to  eight  and  in  larger  vessels  from  eight  to  fifteen.  The 
crew  are  paid  by  the  voyage,  the  amount  varying  with  the  season 
of  the  year.  In  addition  to  their  wages  they  receive  daily  rations 
at  tho  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel  or  of  the  contractor  who 
Is  running  her  for  the  season.  Wages  are  calculated  on  the  probable 
length  of  the  voyage.  Each  of  the  crew  of  a vessel  bound  for 
Bombay  and  the  Malabitr  coast  receives  12a  to  16#.  (Rs.  G-Rs,  8) 
the  voyage,  the  helmsman  half  as  much  a^&in,  and  the  captain 
about  twice  as  much.  To  Surat,  Broach.  Balsdr  and  other  Gujarat 
ports  and  to  all  KathiiiwAr  ports  the  rates  are  about  one-half  os 
much  as  the  rates  to  Bombay. 

Tlie  native  craft  which  visit  Bhavnagar  are  usually  of  fifty  to  sixty 
tons.  A vessel  of  this  size  carries  about  125  half -pressed  or  300 
full -pressed  bales  of  cotton.  The  freight  to  Bombay  of  125  half- 
prexsed  boles  at  3#.  (Rs.  1 $)  the  bale  amounts  to  £18  15#.  (Rs:  187J). 
Inducting  £1  17a  6d.  (Rs.  18|)  for  brokerage  and  other  extras,  the 
Ijalance  due  to  the  boat-owner  is  £16  17#.  fiii.  (Rs.  1C8J).  On  the 
return  voyage  a vessel  of  this  class  carries  150  khdndi*  of  grain, 
which  at  1#.  (8  anna*)  the  Ihdndi , less  15#.  (Rs.  74)  for  brokerage, 

K’elds  a freight  of  £6  15#.  (Us.  67$) : that  is,  the  gross  earnings 
r the  two  voyages  amount  to  about  £23  12#.  (Ra  236).  The 
wages  and  allowances  to  the  crew  for  the  two  voyages  represent 
about  £13  (Rs.  130),  leaving  a balance  of  al>out  £10  12#. 
(Rs.  106).  Of  this  £1  1#.  6d.  (Rs.  10J)  would  go  to  port-dues, 
and  the  net  profit  to  the  owner  of  the  boat  for  the  two  voyages 
would  lie  £0  10#.  (Rs.  95).  During  the  eight  and  a half  mouths  of 
the  open  season  a native  vessel  can  make  about  twenty  voyages 
U’tween  Bombay  and  BhAvnag&r,  ten  before  the  middle  of  February 
and  ten  between  the  middle  of  February  and  the  middle  of 
May.  During  the  former  period  when  there  is  little  risk  of  a storm 
the  net  earnings  amount  to  about  £2  10#.  (Rs.  25)  a voyage.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  season,  when  there  is  much  hardship  and 
considerable  risk,  the  profits  amount  to  os  much  as  £9  10#.  (Rs.  95): 
that  is  a gross  yearly  income  would  amount  to  £120  (Rs.  1200). 
From  this  about  £30  (Rs.  300)  would  have  to  be  taken  to  meet  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  charges.  This  leaves  a net  balance 
of  £90  (Its.  900)  or  on  a vessel  which  has  cost  about  £600  (Rs.  G000)  a 
profit  of  fifteen  per  cent  This  high  rate  of  interest  is  seldom  realised 
have  often  to  sail  with  less  than  full  cargo  and  occasionally 
part  of  the  earnings  is  lost  in  meeting  claims  for  short-delivery* 
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There  is  also  the  element  of  risk.  Native  craft  arc  often  lost  and 

are  never  insured. 

In  Bhdvnagar  the  crew  of  native  vessels  is  usually  composed  of 
Kolia,  and  in  Gogha,  of  Kolia  and  Kh&rvAs.  The  KhiirvAs  are  the 
descendants  of  the  former  Muhammadan  seafaring  population  of  that 
town.  Native  ship-owners  often  let  their  vessels  for  the  season  for 
a fixed  sum.  This  sum  is  payable  by  the  lessee  in  three  instalments, 
in  December  March  and  June.  Should  any  accident  happen  to  the 
boat  during  the  term  of  the  lease  the  owner  is  bound  to  repair  the 
damage  and  indemnify  the  lessee  for  the  time  the  lx>at  is  laid  up. 
Petty  repairs  are  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  hirer.  At  the  end 
of  t he  open  season  the  boat  is  replaced  in  the  owners  possession 
who  has  to  maintain  her  during  the  rains.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  lease  the  lessee  is  liable  for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  carga 
Merchants  asually  avoid  vessels  wrhich  are  run  under  the  above 
conditions  because  the  lessee  is  often  a man  of  straw,  from  whom  the 
owner  of  the  cargo  would  find  it  difficult  to  recover  damages. 
Several  shipping  agencies  in  Bhdvnagar  contract  with  European  and 
native  cotton  merchants  to  deliver  cotton  at  Bombay  at  a fixed  ratu 
for  the  whole  year.  This  arrangement  is  confined  to  cotton,  because 
the  imports  are  on  a smaller  scale  and  merchants  prefer  to  be  free 
to  avail  themselves  of  a temporary  fall  in  freights  to  bring  their 
goods  across.  But  the  risk  of  carelessness  or  fraud  is  avoided  by 
the  practice  of  keeping  hack  half  the  freight  till  the  cargo  has 
been  delivered.  Vessels  are  often  lost,  the  chief  dangers  being 
storms  and  rocks,  especially  near  Pirarn,  Ddndi,  and  Daman.  In 
the  creeks  the  craft  are  either  dragged  by  a rope  or  pushed  by 
poles ; when  at  sea,  sails  only  are  used.  These  vessels  have 
compasses  hut  no  charts,  and  no  instrument  to  measure  the  height 
of  the  sun. 

Besides  these  vessels,  there  are  three  sailing  steamers  and  one 
boat  built  by  the  state  at  a cost  of  £13,500  (Rs.  1,35,000).  The 
largest  steamer,  wliich  was  built  at  Bombay,  is  of  108 J tons,  the 
second  is  of  fifteen  and  a half  tons,  and  the  third  of  four  tons ; the 
boat  which  was  built  at  Surat  is  of  twelve  tons. 

In  Jundgad  there  are  about  eighty-seven  vessels,  seventy  at 
Verdval  and  seventeen  at  Mangrol.  There  are  Insides  seventy- 
eight  small  boats,  thirty  at  Verdval,  eighteen  at  Mdngrol,  ten  at 
Bherai,  and  twenty  at  other  ports.  The  Verdval  vessels  vary  in 
inner  measurements  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long  and  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  broad,  and  in  tonnage  from  twenty  to  125  tons. 
All  of  these  ships  are  built  at  Verdval  They  belong  to  Mus&lmdns 
and  Vdnids  and  sailors  and  are  w'orth  from  £80  to  £200  (Rs.  800- 
Rs.  2000).  They  have  generally  two  masts,  a main -mast  in  the 
noddle  and  a mizzen-mast  towards  the  stern,  and  three  sails  tw  o to 
the  main-mast  and  one  to  the  mizzen-mast  They  sail  to  Bombay, 
Goa,  the  Malabdr  coast,  and  Kochin  on  one  side,  and  to  Kardchi, 
Mask&t,  and  Aden  on  the  other  side.  The  voyage  to  Bombay  takes 
about  a week,  to  Kochin  a month  and  a half,  and  to  Aden  three  to 
four  months.  The  ships  are  guided  by  native  helmsmen  and 
captains,  wfho  steer  from  experience  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  navigation.  The  ships  begin  to  sail  in  November  and 
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stop  sailing  at  the  end  of  May.  During  the  rainy  season  when  ships 
do  not  stir  out  of  the  harbour,  the  seamen  work  at  home.  The 
ships  take  grain,  cotton,  wool,  molasses,  and  onions,  and  bring 
cotton-seeds,  dates,  bamboos,  timber,  oil,  clarified  butter,  piece-goods, 
and  grain.  The  freight  charges  are  2*.  (Re.  1)  for  a passenger  to 
Bombay;  for  ordinary  cargo  the  rate  varies  according  to  distance 
from  la  to  3a  (8  an*. -Rs.  1J)  a khdndi  and  from  la  to  Ga  (8  ana- 
Rs.  3)  for  cotton.  The  risk  in  the  fair  season  is  not  great;  insurance 
rates  vary  from  one- fourth  to  two  per  cent.  No  ship  has  been  lost 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1881.  The  chief  danger,  when  ships 
are  within  the  harbour,  is  the  south-west  wind,  and  when  at  sea, 
the  reefs  in  the  Arabian  Sea  The  captains  have  small  compasses 
and  a rough  book  of  charts. 

At  Mdngrol,  there  are  seventeen  ships,  all  built  at  Mdngrol  at  a 
cost  of  £30  to  £G00  (Rs.  300  - Rs.  6(H30)  and  from  about  fifteen  to 
a hundred  tons  burden.  The  ships  have  two  masts  and  two  sails. 
Two  of  them  belong  to  the  Shekh  of  Mdngrol,  and  the  rest  to  local 
merchants,  chiefly  Vdnids,  Memans,  and  Khdrvds.  The  other 
shipping  details  are  the  same  as  at  Verdval. 

Besides  these  large  vessels  there  are  at  Verdval  about  thirty"  boats 
with  one  sail  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  long  and  of  a proportionate 
width  and  depth.  Besides  carrying  goods  to  the  ships  in  harl>our, 
they  sail  to  the  Kdthidwdr  ports  between  Diu  and  Porbandar.  The 
lx>ats  are  built  at  Verdval  and  belong  to  Vanias,  Memans,  and 
sailors.  Besides  these  thirty  boats  at  Verdval,  there  are  in  the 
Jundgad  state  ten  boats  at  Bherai,  eighteen  at  Mdngrol,  and  twenty 
at  other  ports. 

There  are  no  steamers  belonging  to  the  Jundgad  state,  but  the 
steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  ply  twice 
a week  to  Verdval  and  Mdngrol,  and  other  Bombay  steamers  visit 
these  two  ports  during  the  fair  season. 

At  Porlandar.  there  are  seventy-two  vessels,  twenty-two  owned 
hy  Bhdtids,  seventeen  by  Lohdnds,  fifteen  by  Khdrvds,  five  by 
Brdhinans,  five  by  Musalmdns,  four  by  Vdnids,  two  by  Bhansdlls,  and 
two  by  Pdrsis.  The  vessels  have  each  two  masts  and  two  sails,  and 
are  all  built  at  Porbandar,  two  of  them  costing  about  £800(Rs.  8000), 
three  £G00  (Rs.  6000),  two  £500  (Rs.  5000),  seven  £400  (Ra  4000), 
seven  £300  (Rs.  3000),  nine  £230  (Rs.  2500),  fifteen  £200  (Rs.  2000) 
eight  £150  (Rs.  1500),  ten  £100  (Rs.  1000),  and  nine  £50  (Rs.  500). 
Porbandar  craft  generally  sail  to  Kardchi,  Bhdvnagar,  Broach,  Surat, 
Bilimora,  Bombay,  and  the  Malabar  coast,  and  sometimes  to  Maskat, 
Basrdh,  Aden,  Lambu,  Zanzibar,  Kolombo,  Calcutta,  and  Malacca. 
In  their  voyages  the  ships  generally  land  and  take  in  cargo  at  the 
ports  on  their  way.  The  going  and  return  voyage  from  Basrdh  takes 
about  two  months,  and  from  Calcutta  by  Bombay  and  from  Zanzibdr 
nU>nt  four  months;  but  with  a favourable  wind  and  with  no 
stoppage  at  intermediate  ports,  ships  come  from  Calcutta  by  Bombay 
within  two  months.  The  seamen  are  Khdrva  Hindus  and  Kdhavalia 
Musalmdns.  For  a voyage  to  Calcutta  the  captain  is  paid  £2  (Rs.  20) 
a month,  the  mate  £2  (Rs.  20),  and  the  seamen  from  £1  to  £1  4*. 
(Rs.10-Rs.12) ; for  a voyage  to  Zanzibdr  the  captain  and  mat© 
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arc  each  paid  £7  10.^.  (Rs.  75),  and  the  seamen  from  SZl  \*  to  J 
12*.  (Us. 32- Rs.  56)  ; fora  voyage  to  Aden  the  captain  and 
each  paid  £5  12*.  (Rs,  56)  and  the  seamen  from  £2  6*.  i/o  £3  1 
(Rh.  23- Rs.  35);  for  a voyage  to  Bomliay  Karachi  Surat  and 
for  which  no  mate  is  required,  the  captain  is  paid  £1  (hr.  (Rs.  1 
and  the  seamen  from  14*.  to  £1  1*.  (lts.7-Ra.10j);  and  for  a 
to  the  MalabAr  ports,  the  captain  is  paid  £2  10*.  (Rk.  25),  i 
seamen  from  £1  to  £ 1 10*.  (Rs.  IO-Rs.15).  Besides  this  coal i paj 
the  seamen  are  provided  with  food  by  the  shipowners* 
captain  or  tandel,  who  Ls  always  a native,  manages  the 
and  the  mate  or  mvallim  acts  as  the  sailing  master,  keeping 
instruments  charts  and  log.  Vessels  sail  from  the  KAthiAwar  j*»rts  t 
Bengal  in  July-August  ( Shrdvan ) and  return  in  November-^ 
(MArgshirsh)  ; to  BasrAh  in  July-August  (ShrAvan)  and  return 
Octol>er-Noveraber(Kcir(t&);  and  to  ZatizibAr  after  Jan uury-Fel 
(Posh  and  MAgh ).  The  rate  of  insurance,  which  is  sometimes  ; 

For  a smaller  and  sometimes  for  a larger  amount  than  the  value  of  t 
goods  shipped,  is  nearly  two  per  cent  (Rs.  17 J per  thousand  rupees), 
Ships  are  seldom  lost.  They  use  the  compass,  charts,  and  sea 
Vessels  are  laid  up  during  the  rains  and  repaired. 

At  Navihandor,  there  are  ten  vessels  of  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  tons.  Of  the  ten  vessels,  seven  belong  to  BhAtiAs  and  f* 

to  MusalmAns ; two  were  built  at  MAndvi,  one  at  Pori* 

and  the  rest  at  Navi.  One  cost  about  £500  (Rs.  5000),  four  £250 
(Rs*  2500),  four  £150  (Rs.  1500),  and  one  £50  (Rs.  500).  The  r * 
shins  which  sail  to  Malacca  Maskat  and  Zanzibar  havo  two 
ana  three  sails,  and  the  smaller  craft  which  have  two  rnAsts  j 
two  sails  sail  to  KarAchi,  Broach,  Surat,  Botulwiy,  and  the  Malabar 
coast.  The  crew,  who  are  Hindu  KhdrvAs,  besides  grain  for  food, 
are  paid  in  lump  sums  called  khalas.  The  captain  or  muallim  for  a 
trip  to  the  MalabAr  coast  is  paid  .£1  2*.  (27  koris)  and  the  seamen  7*.  to 
14*.  (9-18 koris).  Vessels  do  not  sail  to  Malacca  Maskat  and  Zanzibar 
after  the  end  of  Fcbruary-March  (Phalgun)  nor  to  Bombay  and  the 
MalabAr  coast  after  the  mouth  of  April- May  ( VaishAkh).  liuring  the 
rains  the  crew  work  at  home  os  lal»ourers.  * Vessels  take  grain  cotton 
and  wool,  and  bring  clarified  butter  oil  timber  iron  groceries  mid 
grain.  The  freight  charges  are  Rs.  1}  a khandi  for  a trip  to  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  12  ans.  to  Re.  1 a khandi  to  Broach,  Surat  and 
Bombay.  Vessels  are  insured  at  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent  for 
Malal>Ar,at  three-fourths  nor  cent  for  Bombay,  and  at  two  and  a half 
per  cent  for  Zanzil>Ar.  The  chief  dangers  are  the  storms  at  the 
close  of  the  sailing  season.  All  ships  have  compasses  and  those 
commanded  by  munUivxs  havo  charts.  At  JAfarabad  there  are 
thirty-nine  ships  of  nine  to  1 1 1 tons  (25-300  khdndts).  All  fire  built 
at  JAfaralwl. 

The  ships  which  anchored  at  the  ten  chief  ports  of  the  province  in 
the  year  1880-81  varied  in  burden  from  two  to  201  tons  and  the 
steamers  from  fifteen  to  2000.  The  tonnage  of  ships  varied  from 
ninety-eight  and  a half  to  three  at  Bhdvnagar,  from  ninety-three  and 
a halt  to  two  at  Mahuva,  from  104  to  fourteen  at  MAngrol,  from  201  to 
fourteen  at  Veraval,  from  150  to  tw'enty-five  at  Navi  bandar,  from  125 
to  twenty-five  at  Porbandar,  and  from  125  to  five  at  Jodia,  Bedi 
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find  SalAya.  The  tonnage  of  steamers  varied  from  fifteen  to  306  at 
BhAvnagur,  and  from  fifteen  to  2000  at  Porbaudnr. 

Of  9770,  the  total  number  of  ships  entered  in  the  ten  chief  ports 
of  the  province  in  the  year  1879-60  the  greatest  number  was  at 
Blmvnagar  and  the  lowest  at  Navibaudar.  The  details  were  5244  at 
BhAvu&gar,  911  at  Mahuva,  500  at  JAfarabad,  900  at  Mangrol,  980 
at  VerAv&l,  132  at  Navibaudar,  536  at  Porbaml&r,  201  at  S&lAya, 
184  at  Bedi,and  182  at  Jodia.  Of  8427,  the  total  number  of  ships 
cleared  in  the  year  1 879-80,  the  greatest  n timber  was  at  Bhdvnagar 
and  the  lowest  at  Navibaudar.  The  details  were  5247  at  Bhavnagar, 
922  at  Mahuva,  475  at  Jdfarabad,  127  at  Mdngrol,  510  at  Verdval, 
ton  at  Navibandar,  343  at  Porbandar,  236  at  Salriya.  261  at  Bedi, 
and  296  at  Jodio.  Of  502,  the  total  number  of  steamers  entered 
in  the  year  1879-80  the  greatest  number  was  at  Porbandar  and  tho 
lowest  at  Bhdvnagar.  The  details  wero  seventy -one  at  Bhdvnagar, 
200  at  Veraval,and  231  at  Porbandar.  Of  362,  the  total  numberof 
steamers  cleared  in  the  year  1879-80  the  greatest  number  was  at 
Verdval  and  the  lowest  at  Bhdvnagar.  The  details  were  sixty-nine 
at  Bhdvnagar,  200  at  Verdval,  and  101  at  Porbandar. 

As  native  villages  and  towns  have  little  accommodation  suited 
for  European  travellers  rest-houses  are  necessary  along  the  lines  of 
public  roads.  Provision  for  these  buildings  has  been  made  by  the 
Agency  out  of  funds  supplied  by  the  chiefs,  and  the  province  of 
Kiithidwdr  is  now  fairly  supplied  with  them.  When  Gogha  was 
the  chief  port  of  Kdthidwdr,  eight  rest-houses  were  built  on  the 
Gogha-Bdjkot  road,  at  CJogha,  Vartej,  Dhdruka,  Dhasa,  Bdbra,  Adkot, 
Sardhar,  and  Rajkot.  Since  1805,  twenty-four  others  have  been 
added,  making  thirty-two  in  all,  at  Wadhwan,  Muli,  Delia,  Chotila, 
Bamaubor,  Pardhari,  Dhrol,  Gondal,  Jefcpur,  Mdnekvdda,  Bilkha, 
Jumigad,  Verdval,  Bhdvnagar,  Sihor,  Dhordji,  Vdddsada,  Porbandar, 
Liuilnli,  Vala,  Barvala,  Dhandhuka,  Kandorna,  and  Vdnkdncr. 
These  rest-houses  are  ten  to  fifteen  miles  apart,  near  some  town  or 
"village  whore  ordinary  necessaries  can  be  had.  Most  rest-houses 
have  two  to  six  living  rooms,  with  pantries,  godowns  and  bath- 
rooms, and  a stable  and  range  of  servants’  offices.  For  uative  rest- 
houses  or  dharmuhnl&s  Kdthidwdr  was  badly  off  at  the  beginning 
of  tho  century.  Caravansaries  date  back  to  Muhammadan  times, 
but  as  Kathiawar  lay  oft'  tho  main  trade  routes,  it  has  no  old 
Musaltudu  serai*.  Now  a native  traveller  can  find  a rest-house  of 
some  sort  in  every  village  or  town.  The  poorest  form  of  rest- 
house  is  the  eftora  which  is  little  more  than  a room  ten  feet  square 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a mud  wall.  Large  and  roomy  rest- 
houses  have  of  late  been  built  in  great  numbers  by  the  liberality  of 
chiefs.  The  l setter  class  of  modern  rest-house  is  generally  a largo 
enclosed  quadrangle  with  a single  entrance  gate.  The  court  within 
w surrounded  by  a covered  shed  opening  inwards  for  the  use  of 
ordinary  traders  and  travellers,  and  with  a stable  at  the  rear  for 
horses  and  cattle.  In  addition  to  this,  the  1x\st  rest-houses  are 
provided  with  two  or  more  rooms  for  the  use  of  native  gentlemen 
ami  their  attendants.  Traders  generally  contribute  to  build  animal 
homes  or  piiiijrdpols  and  rarely  to  build  rest-houses  or  dharmshdlas. 
The  fund  which  is  collected  by  a light  tax  on  certain  articles  of  trade 
a 613-30 
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Tost  Office*. 


Light  Houie«. 


Is  managed  by  the  leading  merchants  or  5 helhlda  and  is  cliiefly  n 
in  feeding  animals. 

In  the  year  1872-73,  thero  were  thirty -nine  Imperial  post  < 
twenty-nine  letter-boxes,  twenty -eight  rural  messengers,  and  I 
letter-box  peons.  In  1873-74,  there  were  thirty-eight  post  offi 
twenty -eight  letter- boxes,  twenty -eight  rural  messengers,  and 
letter-box  peon.  In  l874-75,the  number  had  risen  to  forty  post  1 ~ 
thirty -four  letter-boxes,  thirty-two  rural  messengers,  and  five 
box  peons.  In  1875-76,  the  total  was  forty-two  post  offices, 
three  letter-boxes, thirty -nine  rural  messenger*^!  d six  letter-box  pc 
In  1876-77,  there  were  forty-five  post  offices,  ninety-four  let 
boxes,  fifty  rural  messengers,  and  six  letter-box  peons.  In  1S77-' 
there  were  seventy -one  post  offices,  205  letter  boxes,  seventy-1 
rural  messengers,  and  five  letter-l»ox  peons.  In  1878-79, 
eight  post  offices,  212  letter-boxes,  eighty-two  rural  me 
three  letter-box  peons.  In  1879-80  there  was  a fall  to  seventy- 
post  offices,  170  letter-boxes,  fifty -eight  rural  messengers*  and  1 
letter-box  peons.  The  number  of  articles  given  for  delivery  «lu 
tlie  second  week  of  February  1880  were,  paid  letters  32,078,  unf 
8971,  service  privileged  eight,  and  registered  232;  post  cards  3150; 
newspapers  2427  ; books  and  patterns  ordinary  294  nnd  reg' 
eight ; and  parcels,  paid  141  and  unpaid  fifty-one  ; making  a \ 
of  47,360. 

Besides  the  Imperial  post  offices,  private  postal  arrangements  1 
made  by  the  states  of  Navdnagar  and  Jundgad,  From  Navd 
the  seat  of  the  central  office?,  two  lines  pass,  one  to  the  east 
other  to  the  west,  through  the  chief  towns  of  the  various  sub-divisions. 
The  post  reaches  the  last  station  within  twenty-four  hours  and 
returns  in  the  same  time  to  head-quarters.  .It  is  carried  by  runners 
stationed  seven  miles  apart.  In  the  suh-di visional  post  office  a learlcu * 
acts  as  postmaster.  People  from  villages  where  there  is  no  Government 
post  office  or  postal-box,  send  their  letters  through  this  statu 
post  and  are  required  to  affix  a stump  of  the  value  of  \<L  to  a 
letter  weighing  up  to  half  a tola  in  weight.  As  these  postal  lines 
are  almost  entirely  used  in  carrying  state  letters  and  papers, 
they  cost  the  state  about  £600  (Rs.  *6000)  a year.  In  Jundgad,  there 
is  a state  post  office  at  Venival.  The  central  office  is  at  Jundgad, 
and  the  postmaster  of  Jundgad  Is  the  heal  of  the  department. 
Runners  are  stationed  at  intervals  of  eight  miles.  Stamps  of  tin- 
value  of  one-sixteenth  of  a Jcort  are  used.  Letters  are  also  registered 
and  parcels  carried  up  to  160  tolAa  in  weight.  Accounts  are 
rendered  to  the  head  accountant  of  the  state. 

Except  Gopndth  and  the  Coral  reefs  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  the  coast 
of  Kdtnidwdr  is  reckoned  safe  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
currents  set  along  the  shore  and  by  day  a vessel  may  sail  safely 
along  the  coast.  At  night  no  vessel  should  pass  within  the  twenty 
fathoms  line.  The  coast  is  now  fairly  lighted.  Many  of  the  lights 
are  still  simple  lanterns,  but  improved  forms  of  lighting  are  being 
gradually  introduced.  Beginning  from  the  north,  the  latest  Marine 
Survey  Department  list  notices  the  following  lights.  The  bearings 
given  are  magnetic  and  from  the  ship  not  from  the  light.  The 
given  distances  from  which  the  lights  are  visible  are  calculated  for  a 
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height  fifteen  feet  al>ove  the  sea,  the  elevation  of  the  lights  being  taken 
In  all  cases  as  above  high  water.  Rojhi,  north  lat.  22°  32'  50",  fast 
long.  70°  1'  30",  a white  fixed  light,  three  common  kerosene  lamps 
on  a white  round  tower  forty-two  feet  high  on  the  Rojhi  temple  on 
the  north-east  point  of  Rojhi  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nav&uagar 
creek.  It  was  built  by  H.  H.  the  Jam  of  Navanagar  in  1867.  The 
light  can  be  seen  seven  miles  in  clear  weather  aud  lightens  an  arc 
of  120*  or  lietween  the  bear  mgs  of  south-east  by  east  a quarter 
cast  round  by  south  to  south-west  by  west  a quarter  west  On 
the  island  of  Karumbhar,  north  lat.  22°  26',  east  long.  69°  4',  a light- 
house Is  in  course  (18S3)  of  construction  on  a whitewashed  tower 
thirty  feet  high.  The  light  will  be  an  ordinary  fixed  white  light 
burning  kerosene  oil.  The  arc  of  illumination  is  from  S.  59  W. 
in  N.  18  W.  The  light  will  be  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  Bet,  north  lat.  22°  29',  east  long.  60°  4'  30",  a 
white  fixed  light  on  a white  stone  masonry  house  thirty-five  feet 
high,  >n  tin;  highest  and  nearly  the  central  part  of  Saiania  island  was 
built  in  1870  at  the  cost  of  H.  H.  the  Gdikwdr  of  Baroda  os  a guide 
to  the  harbour  of  Bet  and  for  vessels  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch.  It  is  a catadioptric  light  of  the  fourth  order  and  can 
he  seen  twelve  miles  iu  clear  weather.  It  lightens  an  arc  of  180f> 
between  the  bearings  north-east  by  east  round  by  east  and  south 
to  south-west  by  south.  Dwdrka,  north  lat.  22°  14'  0",  east  long. 
<38*  57'  0",  a white  fixed  light,  three  common  kerosene  lamps 
seventy  feet  high  on  a white  square  stone  tower,  on  the  cliffs  of  the 
rnainlftiid  west  of  the  town,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
within  high  waterline.  It  was  built  in  1866.  It  is  intended  to 
prevent  native  craft  running  on  the  headland,  and  also  serves  as 
a guide  for  anchoring  in  the  small  bay  opposite  Dwarka  lb  is 
supposed  to  be  visible  six  or  seven  miles  in  clear  weather,  but  is 
not  seen  beyond  three  or  four.  It  lightens  an  arc  of  180°  seaward. 
A new  dioptric  light  of  the  fourth  order  will  shortly  be  used. 
Porbandar,  north  lat.  21°  37'  10",  east  long.  69°  35' 0",  a white  fixed 
light  eighty-five  feet  high,  catadioptric  of  the  fourth  order  on  a 
small  white  tower  above  a gray  stone  tower  at  the  water  gate  of  the 
town  wall.  It  was  built  and  is  kept  up  at  the  cost  of  the  R&na  of 
Porbandar  and  has  been  in  use  since  1876.  It  can  be  seen  fifteen 
miles  in  clear  weather  and  lightens  an  arc  of  180°.  Mringrol,  north 
lat.  21°  G'  0",  east  long.  70°  6'  80",  is  a white  fixed  light,  a country 
lantern  set  on  a square  house,  sixty  feet  high  and  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  landing  place.  It  lightens  an  arc  of  180°  and  is 
seen  eight  miles  in  clear  weather.  It  has  been  in  use  since  1874. 
Yerdval,  north  lat.  20°  53'  80",  east  long.  70°  22'  0",  is  a cata- 
dioptric white  fixed  light  of  the  fourth  order,  on  a white  masonry 
house,  fifty-six  feet  high  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  It  is  seen 
thirteen  miles  in  clear  weather  and  lightens  an  arc  of  180°.  It  has 
been  in  use  since  the  5th  of  March  1876.  It  was  built  and  is  kept 
up  by  the  Nawah  of  Jumigad.  J&farabad,  north  lat.  20°  51'  30",  east 
long.  71°  23'  30",  a fixed  white  light,  six  kerosene  lamps  with  a 
silvered  globe  in  the  centre,  on  a mast  seventy  feet  high  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  on  the  south  side.  It  can  be  seen  for  eight  miles  round 
in  clear  weather.  It  was  built  and  is  kept  np  by  the  Naw&b  of 
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JaujirA  and  lu»s  hccndls  use  since  187G.  Alahuva,  north  hit  21  ! 
21",  vast  long.  71°  4fi'  30",  u fixed  white  cntadioptric  light  of  tin-  ft 
order  ninety-nine  feet  high  on  the  terrace  roof  of  the  ugh- 
house  on  Jigri  hlufl  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mob  mm  creek.  In 

weather  it  can  Ik*  .seen  for  thirteen  miles  all  round.  It  hits  l**n 
use  since  1871.  Gopndth,  north  lat.  21°  11'  85",  east  long.  72J  G'O", 
white  fixed  cntadioptric  light  sixty-eight  feet  high  on  a huff-coli 
limestone  tower,  on  a hillock  two  hundred  oncl  forty  yards  " 
from  Gopndth  point.  It  is  seen  ufc  a distance  of  nine  miles  between 
bearings  of  south -south -west  through  west  to  north-north-east, 
was  huilt  and  is  kept  up  hy  the  Bhdvnagar  state  to  mark  the  (Jopu 
reef.  Pirarn,  north  lat.  21°  35'  54",  east  loug.  72°  20'  37",  a white  fixesl 
dioptric  light  of  the  fourth  order,  one  hundred  feet  high,  on 
round  brick  tower  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  lost  ion  on  the  Islam 
It  can  l>o  seen  over  an  arc  of  28tS°  between  the  bearingv  north 
east  hy  north  through  north-west  and  south  to  east  by  south  on«v 
half  south.  It  was  first  lighted  in  December  1865,  and  was  built 
and  is  kept  up  hy  Government.  Gogha,  north  lat.  21°  40'  30". 
long.  72°  1G'  U",  a white  fixed  light  twenty-five  feet  high,  a laipr 
aliip's  lantern  on  a post  at  the  flag  staff  on  the  beach  near  the 
custom -houfco.  It  is  supposed  to  he  seen  five  miles  and  is  meant 
as  a small  port  light.  It  has  been  in  use  since  1856.  Bhdvnagar. 
north  lat.  21°  46'  40",  east  long.  72°  12'  15",  a white  fixed  catoptric 
light  of  the  fourth  order  is  forty-eight  feet  high  on  a white  timber 
frame- work  on  the  south  shore  of  the  creek.  In  clear  weather  it 
can  l>e  seen  for  ten  utiles  all  round.  It  serves  local  purposes  only 
and  was  built  and  is  kept  up  by  the  Bhdvnagar  state. 

With  a seaboard  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  no  place  more  than 
seventy-five  miles  from  the  coast,  the  produce  of  Kdthidwdr  finds  a 
ready  outlet.  Every  little  creek  provides  a means  of  access  and  hah 
its  trade  centre.  In  1842  sixty-two  of  these  w’ere  mentioned  as 
places  where  trade  centered.1  Of  these  sixty- two  centres,  twelve 
were  closed  in  1842,*  some  owing  to  the  silting  of  channels  and  others 
to  their  unfitness  for  modern  trade.  Of  the  fifty  remaining  centres, 
only  twelve,  Jodia,  Bedi,  Sal  Ay  a,  Porbandar,  Navi  bandar,  Mdngrol. 
Verdval,  Jdfarabad,  Mahuva,  Gogha,  Blidvnagar,  and  Dholera,  had 
an  exteusivo  trade.  With  the  addition  of  Wadhwdn,  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway  thent* 
twelve  ports  are  still  the  chief  centres  of  commerce. 

The  chief  historic  ports  of  Kdthidwdr  are,  Gogha,  Diu,  Somudth- 
Pdton,  Mdngrol,  and  Porbandar.  Mangrol  has  been  supposed  l»y 


^ 1 The  names  Iweinniug  in  order  from  the  gulf  of  Catch  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay  arc  . 
VavAuia,  .India,  Hadidno,  BAlAchadi,  Khtri,  Nav A bandar  Nigna,  RojhibdnL  Bedi, 
Sarumt,  Saldya,  Pindara,  RAjp&ra,  l'oehitra,  Aramhhda,  Bet,  Kaehhigmd,  Kopaii, 
Mudhi,  BhogAt,  Mi. mi,  Porbandar.  Navi,  M.idhavpitr,  Sil,  Mkngrul,  Chorrld,  Vcrtval, 


Bom.  On 


New  Seri*1 


XXXVII.  Al  l 

* The  twelve  deserted  trade  centres  wore:  fladulna,  Ndgna,  RojhitiAra,  8il,  Dcvalia, 
Kalsir,  Kotda,  Gadhula,  NahAu*  GopnAth,  Mithivirdi,  Kuda,  and  Evauia. 
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Sir  H.  Yule  to  lie  Ptol  emy’s  Monoglossum  Emporium,  but  no  other 
wtrly  reference  to  the  place  has  beeu  traced.  At  the  beginning 
of  ifie  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  traveller  Barlnxsa  described 
it  os  a good  port  where  many  snips  from  Malub&r  touched  for 
h'*i>e.s,  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  cloths,  and  vegetables,  and  brought 
Docoauuta,  emery,  wax,  cardamoms,  and  other  spices.  It  was  called 
Surati,  that  is  Sorathi  Mdnglor  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Mulahari 
Msiiigl  or.1  Sonmutli-P/itan,  ns  a famous  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
Hin.  lus,  and,  afterwards,  as  an  embarking  port  for  Mus&lmdns  on 
their  way  to  their  holy  places  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  long  continued 
rich  anti  populous.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Diu  was  a famous 
port  of  call  for  all  vessels  bound  to  and  from  Gujardt,  the  lied  Sea, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Both  Varthema  (1503)  and  Barbosa  (1514) 
notice  the  immense  trade  of  Diu  and  describe  it  as  ‘the  chief 
emporium  in  all  these  parts.'  Diu  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest 
point  of  prosperity  about  the  begin ning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Though  it  remained  one  of  their  chief  centres  of  trade  it  declined 
after  its  acquisition  by  the  Portuguese  in  1535-3(5.  Gogbu,  Pd  tan, 
Mdngrol,  and  Porbamlar  were  flourishing  ports  up  to  the  close  of 
Auraugzeb’s  reign  (1707).  Gogha  fell  first  under  the  Peshwa  and 
then  under  the  British  Government,  while  Milngrol  and  Patau 
continued  fora  time  to  be  held  by  their  own  rulers.  But  the  Nawdb 
• if  Jutuigud  compelled  these  towns  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
superior  by  cououering  Pdt&n  and  humbling  the  ruler  of  Mdngrol, 
who  at  present  bolds  nominal  sway  in  his  own  town.  Under  the 
viceroys  of  Gujarat,  Molmva,  Jdfarabad,  and  other  minor  ports 
cjune  into  notice.  During  modern  times  the  opening  of  Bhdvnagar 
in  the  south-east  and  oi  Jodia  in  the  north  has  caused  a great 
change  in  the  course  of  traffic.  Bhdvrmgar  lias  ruined  Gogha  and 
bus  drawn  to  itself  much  wealth,  population,  and  local  trade.  Jodia 
supplies  the  country  as  far  south  as  Rdjkot  with  grain  timber  and 
oilier  necessaries,  exporting  chiefly  wool  and  cotton. 

Omitting  details  for  Gogha  and  Dholera,  which,  though  in 
Kdthidwdr,  form  part  of  the  Ahmadabad  district,  fifteen  of  the 
KAtluiwilr  ports  call  for  special  notice.  According  to  the  year 
1879-80  the  value  of  the  trade  at  each  of  these  ports  is  ot  the 
following  relative  importance:  Bhdvnagar  44*3,  Mahuva  15'6, 
Wraval  13  6,  Bed i 6*2.  Jodia  4*9,  Porbfindar  3*7,  Mdngrol  2*9,  S&ldya 
2* If,  Jafarabad  2*3,  Vavdnia  1*3,  Navilandar  0*9,  Bhcrai  0*8, 
Katbivadar  0*5,  Talaja  0*4,  and  Sundrdi  0*1. 

Bha'vnagar  stands  on  the  Bluivnagar  creek,  six  miles  from  its 
mouth  and  about  seven  and  a half  miles  above  Gogha.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  in  a sheltered  spot  uear  the  light-house,  a vessel 
can  anchor  in  seven  to  ten  fathoms.  The  creek,which  is  a mile  broad 
at  the  mouth,  narrows  opposite  the  Bhavnag&r  landing  place  to  2074 
feet  at  highest  water  and  910  feet  at  lowest  wrater,  and  1823  feet  at 
high  neap  tides.  In  the  creek  opposite  the  landing  place  the  depth  or 
water  is  22*  l U feet  at  lowest  water  springs,  29  85  feet  at  low- water 
neaps,  44  00  at  high-wrater  neaps,  and  54*29  at  high-water  springs  or 
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1 SUnley'd  Barbosa,  page  59, 
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Chapter  VI.  a rise  of  tide  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  of  over 

feet  The  average  speed  of  the  flood  at  the  landing  place  i 
little  over  four  miles  an  hour ; the  speed  of  the  ebb  is  less  a 
Tort*.  takes  a third  longer  than  the  flood.  The  anchorage  is 

Mtivn'i'jar  the  scour  has  exposed  the  rock  in  places,  and  at  springs 
have  been  known  to  drag  their  anchors  and  been  1 
keep  their  engines  going.  Four  coasting  steamers  have  often 
off  the  landing  place  at  the  same  time.  They  swung  i 
tide.  Such  vessels  visit  the  port  only  at  the  close  of  the  fair 
when  it  is  necessary  to  hurry  to  Bombay  as  much  as  possible  1 
cotton  which  the  country  craft  have  not  been  able  to  take 
Much  money  lias  l>een  spent  in  improving  the  port,  and 
improvements  will  shortly  be  made.  A l>oat  basin  lias  lxrcn 
with  1280  feet  of  wharfage,  haring  nineteen  feet  of  water 
springs  and  ten  at  neaps;  chain  moorings  will  soon  l>e  la 
the  main  creek ; and  hydraulic  cranes  set  along  the  pier, 
capabilities  of  the  port  are  not  confined  to  the  creek.  Near  , 
light-house  is  an  excellent  entrance  for  wet  docks  to  which  t 
railway  cuu  easily  l»e  carried  on.  The  Marino  Surveys 
examination  of  the  channel  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay  in 
Blidvnagar  creek  proves  that  the  sand  hanks  which  bfl 
increased  on  its  north -cast  side,  completely  shelter  the  anchorage  I 
ships  of  the  largest  size.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  1 * 
years  ending  1879-80  was  £778,847  (Rs.  77,88.470)  in  1877- 
£543,517  (Its.  54,35,170)  in  1878-79.  and  £779,103  (Rs,  77.91,030 
1879-80;  the  exports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  £993,1 
(Rs.  90,31,030)  in  1877-78,  £286,758  (Rs.  28,67,530)  in  1878-7 
and  £488,229  (Rs.  48,82,290)  in  1879-80.  Grain  is  the  chief  it 
of  import  and  cotton  of  export  A sixth  order  dioptric  port  tigh 
stands  on  the  hydraulic  accumulator  tower  at  the  wharf 
and  is  fitted  with  red  and  green  slips  to  mark  the  navigat 
channel  The  time  of  high  title  at  full  mid  change  of  the  moon 
at  four  p.m. 

Mahuva . Mnhuva,  the  second  port  in  the  province,  belongs  to  Bhdvi 

It  stands  on  the  Miil&n  river,  the  town  being  about  three  mi 
from  the  wharf.  Country  craft  of  110  tons  (300  khandis ) 
enter  the  creek  at  high  tide,  the  entrance  being  marked  l.y 
excellent  light.  It  is  high  w'ater  at  one  P.M.  on  full  and  cli 
of  the  moon,  and  the  rise  of  tide  is  twelve  feet  at  springs 
seven  feet  at  neaps.  At  low  tide  the  creek  is  dry.  Fresh  water 
is  found  in  an  excellent  wroll  below  Jigri  bluff  near  the  light-housr. 
Katpur  or  Kutbapur  was  the  name  of  the  old  port.  The  value  1 
the  imports  for  the  three  years  ending  1879-80  was  £215,212 
(Rs.  21,52,120)  in  1877-78,  £174,487  (Rs.  17,44,870)  in  1878-79, 
and  £212,301  (Rs.  21,23,010)  in  1879-80;  and  the  exports  wrere 
£258,189  (Rs.  25,81,890)  in  1877-78,  £199,083  (Rs.  19,90,830)  in 
1878-79,  and  £232,344  (Rs.  23,23,440)  in  1879-80.  Grain  and  rice 
are  the  chief  articles  of  import  amounting  in  1877-78  to  £100,000 
(Rs.  10,00.000),  cotton  was  the  chief  article  of  export  amounting  to 
£20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000). 

Vera  val,  the  third  port  in  K£thi£war,  belongs  to  Jumigad.  It 
has  a considerable  trade  with  Maskat,  Karachi,  Bombay,  and  other 
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nearer  ports.  It  is  open  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  as  within  a 
depth  of  eleven  fathoms  the  bottom  is  lore  rock,  it  has  no 
natural  advantages  In  1864,  the  Jundgad  state  spent  alxnit 
£2300  (Rs.  23,000)  in  improving  the  harbour,  and  £2950 
<R*.  29.500)  in  surveying  a line  of  railway  from  Dbordji  to  Verdval. 
For  lengthening  the  pier  a further  sum  of  £3000  (Rs.  30,000) 
has  been  sanctioned.  The  railway  scheme  is  also  under  considera- 
tion, but  the  making  of  the  Bhdvnagar-Gondal  line  has  raised 
important  questions  which  must  be  settled  before  the  Juniigad 
state,  commits  itself  to  any  definite  scheme.  The  beach  within 
high  water  mark  is  of  sand  and  rests  on  a ledge  of  a lime-stone, 
of  which  the  whole  foreshore  is  composed.  The  length  of  wharf 
wall  that  has  been  completed  is  1646  feet  to  a height  of  eleven 
feet  along  the  sea  shore,  and  behind  the  wall  al>out  four  acres  of 
land  have  been  reclaimed.  A*. light  guards  the  entrance.  Good 
anchorage  in  eleven  fathoms  with  mud  bottom  is  found  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  Bhidbhanjan,  which  lies  between  Verdval  and 
Pdton.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  two  yeaTS  ending  1878-79 
is  £322.733  (Rs.  32,27,330)  in  1877-78,  and  £279,894  (Its.  27,98.940) 
in  1878-79;  the  exports  are  £83,553  (Rs.  8,35,530)  in  1877-78 
and  £107,325  (Rs.  10,73,250)  in  1878-79.  Grain  chiefly  millet, 
wheat,  sesamum  and  rice  are  the  chief  imports  and  cotton  the  chief 
export 

Bedi,  the  seaport  of  Navdnagar,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  belongs  to 
the  Jdm  of  Navdnagar.  Vessels  come  up  the  Bedi  creek  to  within 
three  quarters  of  a mile  of  the  little  village  and  port,  the  entrance 
to  the  Bedi  creek  being  al>out  two  miles  from  the  anchorage  off 
Navdnagar.  The  rise  of  tide  at  highest  springs  is  eighteen  feet,  at 
ordinary  springs  sixteen  feet,  and  at  neaps  ten  feet.  The  time  of 
high  water  at  full  and  change  is  at  one  o’clock  forty  minutes.  The 
Pirotan  trees,  a range  of  mangroves  which  rise  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  tilwve  high  water,  form  an  excellent  land-mark  in 
making  the  coast.  A light  is  shown  on  the  Rojhi  temple  which  stands 
midway  l>etwoen  the  Navdnagar  anchorage  and  Bedi  port.  The 
value  of  the  imports  for  the  three  years  ending  1879-80  is  £166,772 
(Ra.  16,67,720)  in  1877-78,  £153,913  (Rs.  15,39,130)  in  1878-79, 
and  £135.564  (Rs.  13,55.640)  in  1879-80  ; the  exports  for  the  same 
period  are  £45.323  (Rs.  4.53,230)  in  1877-78,  £7934  (Rs,  79,840)  in 
1878-79,  and  £41,939  (Rs.  4,19,390)  in  1879-80. 

Jodia  belong*  to  Navdnagar.  The  north-western  bastion  of 
the  fort.,  the  palace,  and  a grove  of  high  trees  aro  notable  marks  in 
nearing  the  port  from  seaward.  There  are  unmistakable  signs  tlrnt 
this  part  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch  has  silted,  for  vessels  have  been  dug 
from  a considerable  depth  below  the  present  surface.  Vessels 
drawing  over  seven  feet  cannot  enter  at  less  than  half  flood.  The 
range  of  the  tides  is  almost  the  same  as  at  Bedi ; the  time  of  high- 

Ktwo  o’clock.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the 
g 1879-80  was  £134.123  (Rs.  13,41,230)  in  1877-78, 
,210)  in  1878-79.  and  £74,220  (Rs.  7.42,200)  in 
oris  were  worth  £72,129  (Rs.  7,21,290)  in  1877-78, 
,950)  in  1878-79,  and  £61.760  (Ra.  6,17,600)  in 
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Porbandar  was  one  of  the  chief  porta  on  the  Kdthii&w&r  cm 

when,  in  1785,  the  Haim  moved  his  neat  from  Chlidya  to  Porland 
The  port,  which  is  marked  by  a light-house,  has  the  Gimar  and  IW 
hills  as  land  marks.  Coasting  craft  anchor  within  a few  rub 
length  of  the  town  where  they  are  sheltered  from  tho  m>rth-tri 
by  a rocky  spit.  Inside  of  nine  fathoms  the  holding  ground  i»  i 
good.  Largo  vessels  anchor  nearly  two  miles  from  too  fort  in  ni 
fathoms.  The  entrance  to  the  creek  is  rocky  and  at  lowest  was 
has  only  eighteen  inches  which  gradually  deepens  to  nine  feet 
the  jetty.  High  water  at  springs  is  at  nine  o'clock  forty *13 
minutes.  It  is  earlier  here  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  coi 
as  the  flood  diverges  north  and  south.  The  rise  and  fail  at  ordina 
springs  is  nine  feet.  In  the  offing  the  tides  are  said  not  to 
perceptible.  The  value  of  the  impofta  for  the  four  years  eiuU 
1880-81  was,  £113,452  (Rs.  11,34,520)  in  1877-7*8,  £127." 


£32,400  (Rs.  3,24,000)  in  1880-81 ; the  exports  amounted  to  £8 
(Rs.  8,23,930)  in  1877-78,  £48,305  (Rs.  4,83,050)  in  1878-79,  £2 8.?M 
(Rs.  2,88,950)  in  1879-80,  anti  £22,915  (Rs.  2,29,150)  in  1880-81. 

Ma  ngrol  belongs  to  the  Shekh  of  Mtfngrol.  Tliough  d 
ancient  renown  it  has,  very  scanty  anchorage.  The  wharf  alongside 
which  Vjoats  load  and  unload  is  formed  of  a ledge  of  flat  rod 
which  has  been  cut  away  for  the  purpose.  The  rise  of  the  ti«k 
is  about  seven  feet  at  springs  and  three  or  four  at  neaps,  and  tl> 
high  water  at  springs  is  at  ten  o’clock  forty  minutes.  The  t id 
streams  are  not  perceptible.  Imports  during  the  three  years  end  in 
1879-80  amounted  to  £40,002  5s.  (Rs.  4,60,022  £)  in  1877-78,  £68,49 
(Rs.  6,84,990)  in  1878-79,  and  £73,439  (Rs.  7,34,390)  in  1870-80 
and  exports  to  £17.152  (Rs.  1,71,520)  in  1877-78,  £6815  10 
(Rs.  68,155)  in  1878-79,  and  £7703  10s.  (Rs.  77.035)  in  1879-80. 

Salaya  is  a valuable  natural  harbour,  l>cacons  and  light 
being  all  that  is  required  to  make  it  available  for  square -rigg* 


vessels.  Jt  is  .sheltered  From  all  winds  and  possesses  the  advantage  I 
over  Bondwiy  of  being  300  miles  to  windward  in  the  south -we*t 
monsoon  when  the  strong  winds  blow  for  only  three  or  four  day*  ut 
a time  and  then  lull  for  a day  or  two.  Khombhalia  is  the  chief 
town  to  which  goods  arc  earned  from  Sal&ya.  The  port  belongs  i<» 
the  Jain  of  Navdnagar  who  at  present  seems  not  to  he  in  a position 
to  improve  it.  The  imports  were  £100,621  (Rs.  10,06,210)  in  1877-78 
£70,385  (Rs.  7.03,850)  in  1878-79,  and  £41,786  (Rs.  4,17.860)  in 
1879-80  ; and  the  exports  £50,362  (Rs.  5,03,020)  in  1877-78,  £14, 142 
(Rs.  1,44,420)  in  1878-79,  and  £35,563  (Rs.  3,55,630)  in  1879-80. 

Ja  farabad,  lxdonging  to  the  Habshi  of  Janjirn,  affords  lit  tit- 
shelter  to  large  vessels,  but  from  its  large  sandy  beach  is  convenient 
for  coasting  craft,  especially  for  Ashing  boats.  Large  vessels  lie 
outside  in  seven  or  eight  fathoms.  Even  if  it  was  a better  port,  it  can 
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four  feet  and  a half.  High  water  at  full-moon  and  change  of  the 
moon  is  at  eleven  o’clock  thirty-five  minutes.  Imports  amounted 
to  135,964  (Rs.  3,59,640)  in  1878-79,  and  £34,205  (Rs.  3,42,050)  in 
1879-80 ; exports  to  £39,911  (Rs.  3,99,110)  in  1878-79  and  £31,319 
(Ra.  3,13,190)  in  1879-80.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1879-80, 
the  value  of  the  customs  duties  has  gradually  risen  from  £1050 
(Rs.  10,510)  in  1870-71,  to  £1531  (Rs.  15,310)  in  1879-80,  or  fifty 
I>er  cent  This  improvement  in  trade  is  said  to  be  largely  due  to 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  being  entrusted  under  British  officers. 

Vava'nia  is  a small  port  on  the  little  Ran  belonging  to  the 
Th&kor  of  Morvi.  The  imports  for  the  three  years  ending  1879-80 
amounted  to  £21,360  (Rs.  2,13,600)  in  1877-78,  £27,504  (Rs.  2,75,040) 
in  1878-79,  and  £19,771  (Rs.  1,97,710)  in  1879-80 ; and  the  exports 
to  £87,040  (Rs.  8,70,400)  in  1877-78,  £46,409  (Rs.  4,64,090)  in 
1878-79,  and  £18,372  (Ra  1,83,720)  in  1879-80.  Vavdnia  was  once 
h port  for  large  vessels,  but  it  is  silting  so  rapidly  that  in  a few 
years  there  will  not  be  water  even  for  small  craft. 

Navibandar  harbour,  though  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bhddar  the 
largest  river  in  K&thiaw&r,  is  shallow  rocky  and  hard  of  aeceas. 
The  imports  amounted  to  £55,900  (Ra  5,59,000)  in  1878-79  and 
£23,005  (Ra  2,30,050)  in  1879-80  ; and  the  exports  to  £39,484 
(Ra  3,94,840)  in  1878-79,  and  £5147  (Ra  51,470)  in  1879-80.  Both 
exports  and  imports  show  a serious  falling  off. 

Bherai,  belonging  to  the  Jundgad  state,  and  Kathivadar 
belonging  to  the  Bndvnagar  state,  under  the  shelter  of  Shi&l  Island, 
have  a common  entrance  along  a creek  known  as  the  MoUl  pdt. 
Bh&vnagar  has  three  ports  at  this  part  of  the  coast,  Chttnch,  Kathi- 
vadar, and  Pip&vdv.  Trade  now  centres  at  Kathivadar,  as  it  has  been 
extended  to  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  entrance.  At  Bherai, 
the  imports  for  1879-80  were  valued  at  £9967  (Rs.  99,670),  and 
the  exports  at  £8152  (Rs.  81,520).  At  Kathivadar,  the  imports 
for  1879-80  were  valued  at  £11,536  (Rs.  1,15,360),  and  the  exports 
At  £4347  (Rs.  43,470).  The  rise  of  tide  at  highest  springs  at 
Pip&vdv  is  fifteen  feet,  at  ordinary  springs  ten  feet,  ana  at  neaps 
six  feet  During  the  quarter  of  the  moon  there  is  often  no 
**e  of  tide.  There  is  high  water  at  full  and  change  at 


Talaja  or  Sulta'npur,  belonging  to  Bhavnagar,  is  a small  port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shetrunji.  It  has  a good  anchorage  for  small 
cmft  in  three  fathoms  of  water  between  the  Sult&npur  shoal  and 
the  village  of  Sultdnpur.  This  anchorage  is  much  used  by  wind 
or  tide-bound  craft  sailing  up  and  down  the  gulf.  The  Toldja 
hill  is  a notable  land-mark  on  nearing  tills  port.  At  full  and 
change  there  is  high  water  at  quarter  past  two  o’clock.  The 
imports  for  the  four  years  ending  1879-80  amounted  to  £10,99G 
(R*  1,09,960)  in  1876-77,  £15,168  (Rs.  1,51,680)  in  1877-78,  £15,167 
(Rs.  1,51,670)  in  1878-79,  and  £11,84-1  (Rs.  1,18,440)  in  1879-80; 
and  the  exports  to  £9757  (Rs.  97,570)  in  1870-77,  £3,346 
(1 Is.  33,460)  in  1877-78,  £3845  (Rs.  38,450)  in  1878-79,  and 
£11,844  (Re.  1,18,440)  in  1879-80.  The  falling  off  in  exports  and 
the  incrcaso  in  imports  during  1877-78  and  1878-79  were  due  to 
the  famine. 
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Sundral  in  BhAvnagar,  an  insignificant  port,  i h used  chiefly  f»r 
the  export  of  grain,  mostly  wheat  grown  in  the  Bhal  district  The 
imports  for  the  four  years  ending  18 70-80 amounted  to  £ 1 51  (Rs.  1510)  | 
in  1876-77,  JL105  (Rs.  1950)  in  1877-78,  £195  (Rs.  1950)  in  187 8-?J. 
and  £468  (Rs.  4680)  in  1879-80;  and  the  exports  to  £2014 
(Rs.  20,140)  in  1876-77,  £4557  (Rs.  45,570)  in  1877-78,  £1557 
(Rs.  45,570)  in  1878-79,  and  £2814  (Rs.  28,140)  in  1879-80. 

Besides  these  fifteen  ports,  there  are  Poshitra  and  Bet  belonging 
to  the  Baroda  state,  and  Diu  belonging  to  the  Portuguese.  Poshitria 
affords  deep  water  shelter  for  the  largest  ships  within  half  a mile 
of  the  mainland  of  Okh&nandaL  At  Diu,  the  high  springs  rL*e 
eleven  feet,  ordinary  springs  six  feet,  and  neaps  three  feet  At  Diu 
Head  or  MAndva  the  Baroda  state  in  the  general  interests  of 
shipping  has  agreed  to  build  and  maintain  a revolving  dioptric  light 
of  the  fourth  order.  This  light  will  be  the  chief  land-mark  on  thi* 
part  of  the  coast  Along  with  these  ports  may  be  noticed  ShiA) 
feet  which  affords  an  excellent  harbour  of  refuge  to  the  ports  of 
Kathivodar  and  Bherai.  This  was  an  old  pirate  stronghold  ami 
now  belongs  to  the  Habshi  of  Janjira.  On  the  north  side  of  ShiAl 
Bet,  says  Captain  Dundas  Taylor,  there  is  capital  anchorage 
affording  shelter  in  the  south-west  monsoon.  At  this  anchorage 
there  is  a depth  of  five  or  six  fathoms  at  low  water  with  a muddy 
bottom.  With  the  development  of  railways,  it  is  not  imp  reliable 
that  the  good  anchorage  afforded  under  ShiAl  Bet  and  the  excellent 
h&rlxmr  of  Salaya,  will  hereafter  become  two  of  the  main  outlets 
for  the  sea-l>ome  trade  of  KdthiAwAr. 

The  chief  trade  centres  are:  Of  sea  ports,  Jodia,  Bedi,  S&lAya, 
Porlwiudar,  Navibandar,  Mdngrol,  VerAval,  Jafarabad,  Mahuva, 
and  BhAvnagar;  of  places  on  tne  railway  line,  WadliwAn,  Liinbdi, 
BotAd,  Sihor,  Chital,  LAthi,  Jetpur,  and  DhorAji ; and  of  leading 
towns,  BhAnvad.  Morvi,  Kundla,  SAela,  Upleta,  Bhdydva«iar  and 
Kutiyana  for  cotton  ; Halvad  and  DhrAngadra  for  stone  and  cotton; 
VisAvadar,  Sai*sai,  Mendarda,  Kuvadva,  Bagasra,  DedAn,  and  DhAri 
for  clarified  butter ; Ambran,  Balambha,  and  Hadiana  for  wool ; 
BAbro,  Vinchhia,  Rdjkot,  Kandoma,  KAlAvad,  KhamhhAlia,  and 
LAlpur  for  grain;  Amreli  for  cotton  and  grain;  and  VasAvad  for 
wool  and  grain.  The  leading  merchants  in  these  trade  centres  are 
among  Hindus,  Vilnius,  BhAtiAs,  and  LohAnAs,  and  among  MusalmAns 
VohorAs,  Memans,  and  KhojAs.  Some  of  the  traders  of  the  seaports 
and  of  WadhwAn,  Jetpur,  and  Dhoraji  own  capital  up  to  £100,000 
(Rs.  10,00,000).  They  trade  direct  with  Bombay  ami  other  large 
markets,  sending  cotton,  grain,  clarified  butter  and  other  local 
produce,  and  bringing  cloth,  timber,  groceries,  and  metals.  The 
imports  are  bought  from  wholesale  merchants  at  the  leading  trade 
centres  by  local  dealers  who  sell  them  retail  to  the  people,  anti 
the  exports  are  bought  from  the  husl>andmcn  by  local  dealers  who 
sell  them  to  wholesale  merchants  in  the  leading  trade  centres. 

Twenty-two  fairs  are  held  in  KAthiAwAr,  eleven  in  Por bandar, 
five  in  NavAnagar.  one  in  JunAgad,  one  in  WadhwAn,  one  in  Rajkot, 
one  in  Lakhtar,  one  in  VAnkAner,  and  one  in  Dhandhuka.  They 
l^st  from  one  to  seven  days  and  are  attended  by  700  to  30,000 
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persons.  Almost  ftll  the  fairs  are  held  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
timny  in  the  month  of  Shravan  (July  - August).  The  Kathiawar  fairs 
tiro  not  held  for  trade,  but  chiefly  for  pilgrimage  and  in  some  cases 
for  pleasuve.  Sweetmeats,  cloth,  trinkets,  toys,  metal  pots,  and 
other  articles  are  brought  to  these  fairs  by  neighbouring  petty 
dealers  who  set  up  booths.  Sweetmeats  are  sold  by  Kandois,  and 
other  articles  chiefly  by  Vdnids  and  Vohor&s.  These  articles  are 
bought  mostly  for  cash  and  sometimes  for  grain.  A cattle  fair  and 
v egetable  show  was  held  by  Major  Nutt  at  Wadliwdn  in  1874  and 
1880.  and  at  Kundla  in  1875,  to  which  cattle,  grain,  vegetables,  and 
other  local  produce  were  brought  from  different  parts  of  Khdthid- 
witr.  The  si  lows  were  largely  attended  by  chiefs  and  their  followers. 
Few  transactions  were  made ; 


Kdtk'uivxir  Fairs. 


Piacm. 

StAlX 

Datr. 

Dat»  it 

Amno- 

Vernacular. 

English. 

LOOT*. 

A9CO. 

Juuigad 

JunAgml 

J/aAa 

January  * Fobruary  . 

7 

30.00 0 

Kav-Uiagor 

Narluagar  ... 

SAruoan  ... 

July  - Anguat 

3 

20.000 

J«»Ua 

i# 

• • 

3 

3000 

KhuIuhhiliA 

»«  .. 

”'J 

3 

7000 

Hh*uv»J 

„ »»• 

June -July  . ... 

1 

booo 

It  tail  (a 
tUilnmAlh 

Phandhuka... 

^Ariinan  ... 

July -August 

2 

2 

7000 

JldWlKM 

VinUdnor  ... 

»• 

4 

5000 

Tome  lor 

Lakh  tar 

J1  >.<  ./-»rr\i 

August  - September. 

8 

lAikui 

BAjkot 

1 .S’Arvwm 

July  - August 

3 

MOO 

t*c*Wra 

Woilhwlit  ... 

1 JMAfanu... 

August -September. 

2 

3000 

I'urUuxUr 

Porbaudar  . . 

A/Uuid  ... 

June -July 

1 

3000 

„ 

M 

SSniran 

July  August  ... 

1 

10,000 

„ ... 

„ 

BMdarva... 

August  * SuptemlKjr. 

3 

SOUO 

ft  »M 

IfaAa  ... 

CMnUra  ,,, 

1 

fUXH) 

MAdharpur 

January  - February . 

March- April 

1 

4 

lO.IMlU 

10,000 

Tlilahrar 

SArJvaM  ... 

July- August  ... 

1 

1000 

Vlatwfor  7.. 

Aiaha 

January  - February . 

1 

pff 

Shruvan  ... 

Jul>  August 

1 

1600 

Jalnbvar 

AtKvin  ... 

1 

700 

AJixUr 

it  ... 

September  • October. 

1 

10,000 

No  weekly  markets  are  held  in  Kdthidwdr.  At  Bhdvnagar 
Navdnagar  and  Jundgad  a daily  market  called  gujri  is  held  from 
f<  'tir  to  six  in  the  evening.  The  gujri  is  attended  by  al>out 
a hundred  sellers  and  two  hundred  buyers,  residents  of  the 
town.  Cloth,  knives,  nut-crackers,  toys  and  other  articles  to  the 
value  of  about  £10  (Its.  100)  are  sold  for  cash  by  retail  cloth- 
dealers  and  other  craftsmen.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  no 
separate  buildings  for  grain  and  vegetable  markets  in  Kdthidwdr. 
Vegetables  wore  usually  carried  in  baskets  by  women  to 
different  parts  of  the  town  and  sold  in  exchange  for  grain. 
At  present  (1882)  there  are  buildings  for  grain  and  vegetable 
markets  in  almost  all  the  chief  towns,  where  vegetable  growers 
and  vegetable  and  grain  dealers  bring  vegetables  and  grain  for 
mde.  Be*  ides  these  vegetable  and  grain  markets,  a cotton  market 
ha*  lately  been  opened  in  the  Wodhwdn  civil  station,  where  cotton 
it  inspected  and  cotton  bales  are  marked  with  the  market  seal. 
A duty  of  la.  (ana.  8)  a khdndi  is  levied  as  inspecting  fee  by  the 
Wadhwfa  state?.  Several  European  firms  have  agencies  in  the 
Wadliwdn  civil  station,  and  large  dealings  take  placo  there. 


Chapter  VL 
Trade. 
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Market*. 
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Camera . 
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Except  a few  lately  opened  cattle  markets  in  JhdlAvAd  there  c 
no  cattle  markets  in  Kathidwrfx.  Cattle  are  mostly  brought 
Char  an*  and  Sindhis,  who  always  sell  their  cattle  outside  the  to 
or  village.  As  husbandmen  are  seldom  able  to  pay  in  cash*  i 
Sindhis  often  arrange  with  them  to  recover  the  amount  at  the  i 
harvest,  sometimes  by  instalments  and  sometimes  at  once.  T 
is  a cattle  market  called  sirujote  in  Navdnag&r  where  townspeople 
sometimes  bring  their  cattle  for  sale.  # 

Except  the  very  small  hamlets  of  shepherds  and  graziers  ci 
nefisvi r,  every  village  has  at  least  one  shop.  The  village  shopkr 
is  a Vania,  Lohtfna,  Bhdtia,  or  Meman.  He  sells  to  the  people 
his  village  clarified  butter,  oil,  sugar,  molasses,  groceries,  cloth,  aj 
other  articles,  sometimes  for  cash  and  sometimes  in  barter  fbr 
grain  and  cotton.  The  village  shopkeeper  is  generally  also  a money* 
lender,  and  recovers  the  money  lent  in  grain  at  harvest  time.  Hr 
is  generally  connected  with  a merchant  in  one  of  the  leading  trad< 
centres  to  whom  he  sends  cotton  and  grain  bought  from  the 
husbandmen  and  from  whom  he  buys  groceries  and  piece-g 
The  village  shopkeeper  often  lends  grain  to  the  husbandmen 
kadhdro , that  is  on  condition  of  being  repaid  at  harvest  one-fourth 
or  one-half  more  than  was  lent. 

The  local  trade  is  carried  on  partly  in  carts  and  partly  on  pack- 
bullocks  and  asses.  The  cart  traffic  in  Nav&nagar  is  in  the  hands 
of  Lohdnas,  Bhansdlis,  Memans,  and  Khojds,  who  carry  passeng*  rn 
and  cotton,  grain,  cloth,  groceries,  timber,  clarified  butter,  and  oiL 
Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Wadhwta  cartmen  used  to 
go  to  different  parts  of  NavAnagar  and  to  RAjkok  They  now 
generally  go  to  Wadhwdn  and  Jetpur.  Many  cartmcn  carry  for 
hire,  A few  buy  from  husbandmen  and  village  shopkeepers  alout 
£30  (Rs.  300)  worth  of  goods  and  sell  them  in  retail  from  village 
to  village.  Traffic  on  pack-bullocks  and  asses  is  in  the  hands  of 
Memans,  Majothis,  GoldrAnds,  JogirAvals,  and  Chdrans,  who  carry 
grain,  cotton-seeds,  salt,  clarified  butter,  oil,  and  aoraiuji  Many  of 
them  carry  for  hire,  but  some  buy  from  husbandmen  and  wholesale 
dealers  goods  worth  about  £200  (Rs.  2000)  and  sell  them  to  the 
people  and  traders  of  other  districts. 

Besides  earners,  there  are  peddlers,  mostly  Vdnids,  Lohanas, 
Bhdti&s,  Vohoras,  Khojas,  and  Memans.  The  peddlers  generally 
deal  in  groceries,  cloth,  vegetables,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles. 
They  fill  their  packs  in  the  larger  villages  and  carrying  them  on 
their  own  backs  or  on  bullocks,  sell  to  the  people  oi  neighbouring 
small  villages,  rarely  for  cash  and  mostly  in  barter  for  cotton  and 
grain. 

The  Import  trade  of  KithiAwAr,  excluding  the  ports  belonging 
to  the  British  Government  to  Portugal  ami  to  His  Highness  the 
Giiikwar  of  B&roda,  according  to  the  1879-80  returns,  amounted 
to  £2,172,758  (Rs.  2,17,27,580)  and  the  exports  to  £16,06,887 
(Rs.  1 ,60,68,870).  The  details  of  imports,  in  order  of  importance,  are 
grain  82,351  tons  valued  at  £810,553  (Rs.  81,05,530),  rice  and  pulse 
14,021  tons  worth  £202,723  (Its.  20,27,230),  cloth  worth  £1,85,284 
(Rs.  18,52,840),  sugar  3791  tons  worth  £107,704  (Rs.  10,77,040),  gold 
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silver  and  cash  amounting  to  £107,100  (Rs.  10,71,000),  molasses 
3845  tons  worth  £81,349  (Rs.  8,13,490),  sesamum  seed  5189  tons 
worth  £71,330  (Rs.  7,13,300),  clariiied  butter  833  tons  worth  £63,787 
(Its.  6,37,870),  metal  1031  tons  worth  £60,006  (Rs.  6,00,060),  dates 
7006  tons  worth  £52,855  (Ra  5,28,550),  oil  1163  tons  worth  £41,292 
(Jts.  4,12,920),  timber  worth  £34,885  (Rs.  3,48,850),  opium  nine  tons 
worth  £31,104  (Rs.  3,11,040),  betelnuts  worth  £23,323  (Rs.  2,33,230), 
fruit  1536  tons  worth  £21,577  (Rs.  2,15,770),  seeds  974  tons  worth 
£21,038  (Rs.  2,10,380),  cocoanuts  4487  tons  worth  £20.260 
(R^.  2,02,600),  hides  77  tons  worth  £14630  (Rs.  1,46,300),  tobacco  and 
tj&tija  808  tons  worth  £14,073  (Rs.  1,40.730),  cotton  seeds  1852  tons 
worth  £10,287  (Rs.  1,02,870),  beer  wines  and  spirits  worth  £9755 
(Rs.  97,550),  grocery  293  tons  worth  £7911  (Rs,  79,110),  dry  dates 
624  tons  worth  £7374  (Rs.  73,740),  silk  worth  £7056  (Rs.  70,560), 
cotton  yarn  worth  £7000  (Rs.  70,000),  coir  502  tons  worth  £6765 
(Rs.  67,650),  sackcloth  199  tons  worth  £6008  (Rs.  60,080),  mahuda 
193  tons  worth  £5211  (Rs.  52,110),  spices  290  tons  worth 
£5133  (Rs.  51,330),  twist  52  tons  worth  £4450  (Rs.  44,500),  paper 
2173  tons  worth  £3516  (Rs.  35,160),  firewood  166  tons  worth  £3486 
(1U  34.860),  groundnuts  344  tons  w*orth  £3439  (Rs.  34,390),  sugar- 
candy  46  tons  worth  £2567  (Rs.  25,670),  colour  116  tons  wrorth 
£2505  (Rs.  25.050),  ivory  three  tons  worth  £2163  (Rs.  21,630),  coals 
403  tons  worth  £2021  (Rs.  20,210),  lime  28  tons  worth  £464 
(Rs.  4640)  grass  191  tons  worth  £343  (Rs.  3,430),  umbrellas  worth 
£230  (Rs.  2300),  tea  one  ton  worth  £216  (Rs.  2160),  coffee  three 
tons  worth  £178  (Rs.  1780),  cotton  three  tons  worth  £130  (Rs.  1300), 
lace  worth  £112  (Rs.  1120),  salt  35  tons  worth  £94  (Rs.  940),  tiax 
and  hemp  one  ton  worth  £85  (Rs.  850),  w’ool  one  ton  worth  £70 
(Rs.  700),  soap  nine  tons  worth  £63  (Rs.  630),  stone  28  tons  worth 
£22  (Rs.  220),  castor-oil  worth  £8  (Rs.  80),  and  other  miscellaneous 
articles  642  tons  worth  £109,335  (Rs.  10,93,350). 

Of  Exports  the  details,  in  order  of  importance,  are  cotton  82,277 
tons  valued  at  £925,311  (Rs.  92,53,110),  gold  silver  and  ready  cash 
amounting  to  £493,163  (Rs.  49,31,630),  W’ool  888  tons  valued  at 
£58,568  (Rs.  5,85,680),  grain  6988  tons  valued  at  £44,484 
(Rs.  4,44,840),  cotton  vara  1268  tons  valued  at  £16,527  (Rs.  1,65,270), 
metal  54  tons  valued  at  £6272  (Rs.  62,720),  clarified  butter  52  tons 
valued  at  £5950  (Rs.  59,500),  stone  valued  at  £4268  (Rs.  42,680), 
sackcloth  161  tons  valued  at  £3466  (Rs.  34,660),  kapds  183  tons  valued 
at  £2470  (Rs.  24,700),  cloth  valued  at  £2424  (Rs.  24,240),  dates  221 
tons  valued  at  £1771  (Rs.  17,710),  hides  477  tons  valued  at  £1457 
(Rs.  14.570),  red  dungry  cloth  436  tons  valued  at  £1042  (Rs.  10,420), 
molasses  53  tons  valued  at  £947  (Rs.  9470),  seeds  40  tons  valued 
at  £864  (Rs.  8640),  sesamuin  seed  valued  at  £720  (Rs.  7200), 
spirits  valued  at  £540  (Rs.  5400),  sweet  oil  seven  and  a half  tons 
valued  at  £357  (Ra  3570),  cotton  seed  G2  tons  valued  at  £31 1 
(Its.  3110),  grocery  nine  tons  valued  at  £243  (Rs.  2430),  spices 
fourteen  and  a half  tons  valued  at  £182  (Rs.  1820),  castor-oil  seed 
21  tons  valued  at  £156  (Rs.  1560),  colour  six  tons  valued  at  £129 
(Rs.  1290),  tobacco  six  tons  valued  at  128  (Rs.  1280),  fruit  and 
vegetables  10  tons  valued  at  £95  (Rs.  950),  timber  valued  at  £70 
(Ra  700),  peacocks’  feathers  valued  at  £65  (Rs.  650),  soap  nine  tons 
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valued  at  £G3  (Rs.  030),  coals  eight  tons  valued  at  £4-3  (Rh. 
three  ton*  valued  at  £39  (Rh.  390),  red  ochre  fifteen  anil  a 
valued  at  £34  (Ra  340),  salt  ten  and  a half  tons  valued 
(R&  280),  vuikuda  one  ton  valued  at  £27  (Ra.  270),  cocoam 
tons  valued  lit  £20  (Ra  200),  gross  five  tons  valued  at  £9  (Ra  3 
miscellaneous  articles  valued  at  £34,043  (Ra  3,46,430)1 
Of  Imports,  the  chief  articles  are  grain,  sugar, 
metals,  groceries,  dyes,  ivory,  piece  goods,  cotton  yam, 
bctolnuts,  cocoanuts,  timber,  cordage,  clarified  butter,  oil, 
tobacco,  mahuda,  opium,  and  liquor.  Under  grain  come 
millet,  rice,  and  different  kinds  of  pulse.  Wheat,  though  _ 
a large  extent  in  Kdthiawar,  is  in  such  exceptional  years 
famine  of  1876-77,  brought  from  the  North-West  Provinces  i 
Panjab.  Millet,  loth  spiked  millet  or  bdjri  and  Indian 
juvar,  are  brought  from  Kantchi,  and,  like  wheat,  in  years 
scarcity,  from  Upper  India.  Rice  comes  from  Bengal,  the  “ 
and  Gujanit.  The  local  supplies  of  may,  ndad,  and 
supplemented  from  Vdgad  and  Gujardt,  and  Ivuver  wf 
grown  in  Kathidwdris  brought  chiefly  from  Kaira1 * *  Prom 
before  the  opening  of  the  railway  were  brought  by  sea 
are  now  brought  both  by  sea  and  land,  sugar,  sugarcam 
cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  cotton  yam,  groceries,  glass  and 
wooden  furniture,  toys,  European  liquor,  silk,  kerosene  oil, 
ivory,  and  indigo.  The  imports  of  cloth  in  1876-77  aiu 
£117,708,  in  the  two  following  years  of  distress  they  dv 
nearly  half  that  amount,  and  in  1879-80  again  rose  to  £I8i 
Tho  main  channel  for  these  imports  chiefly  of  Manchester 
goods  was  Bhdvnagar  with  one-third,  Bedi  admitted  £21,91i 
the  rest  was  equally  distributed  among  other  ports.  The  ir 
of  sugar  in  1879-80  were  3791  tons  worth  £107,704,  against 
tons  worth  £57,289  in  1878-79.  Of  sugarcandy  about  450 
worth  £11,723  were  imported  in  1877-78 ; the  usual  itn; 
to  Ikj  between  400  and  500  tons.  Dates,  hi  injur  and 
from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulf  ports  ; bctolnuts, 
timber,  and  cordage  from  M&labdr,  konkan  and  Zanzibar, 
and  sorangi  from  Mitlwa,  clarified  butter  and  oil  from  Porkar 
Patanvada,  and  silk  cloth,  molasses,  tobacco,  hasumba,  and  mah 
from  Ahmadabad  and  other  pai*ts  of  Gujardt.  Coir  is  b: 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  coir-string  and  rope.  This  import  amoi 
to  £67G5  in  1879-80,  and  the  highest  import  was  £16,266  in  1878-' 
Tho  supplies  of  timl>er  on  the  Gir  and  Barda  hills  do  not  nearly  eqt 
the  demand,  and  large  quantities  are  imported.  In  1808  firewood  v 
so  scarce  that  Colonel  Walker  wrote  : 9 The  want  of  firewood  is  a n* 
serious  inconvenience  in  the  country,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
unusual,  when  the  governors  ariuy  was  passing  through  and  _ 
villages  were  unable  to  supply  fuel,  for  the  landlord  to  cause 
village  to  bo  deserted,  and  its  timber  used  as  fuel/  In  later  times 


1 The  import*  of  grain,  excluding  rice  and  pulse,  amounted  to  31,260  tons 

at  £3 15,07 2 in  1877-78,  to  65,590  ton*  at  £719,303  in  1878-79,  and  to  70,315  t 

£156,301  in  1879-80. 
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were  occasionally  small  exports  of  timl>er.  In  1845-46, 
^vnagar  exported  timl>er  worth  £190;  in  1849-50  the  exports 
from  theJun&gad  coast  amounted  to  £1130  and  in  1864  those  from 
the  Navdnagar  outlets  were  worth  £1838.  Since  1864  there  seem  to 
Havo  been  no  exports.  On  the  other jhand  large  quantities  of  timber 
importer!.  Bndvnagar  imported  timber  worth  £1820  in  1845-46, 
16,595  in  1873-74,  £45,900  in  1876-77,  £13,335  in  1877-78,  and 
6,690  in  1879-80.  Navdnagar  imported  timber  worth  £976  in 
, £14,392  in  1864, £15,293  in  1874,  £14,230  in  1877-78,  £14,GS6 
L878-79,  and  £9584  in  1879-80.  Jonigid  imported  timber 
>rth  £1563  in  1849-50,  £2279  in  1809-70,  £4774  in  1876-77, 
5 in  1878-79,  and  £250  in  1879-80.  The  total  imports  in 
province  amounted  to  £45,900  in  1870-77,  £30,000  in  1877-78, 
l, 03 1 in  1878-79,  mid  £34,885  in  1879-80.  Tin*,  cause  of  this 
ig  oil’  in  imports  was  the  famine  of  1878-79,  when  house 
xng  was  stopped  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  province.  Large 
licanis  of  teak  are  imported  from  Kdrwdrand  Maulmain  and  rafters 
from  Balsdr  and  other  ports  near  the  Surat  Brings.  In  native  houses, 
hnldarva,  in  logs  of  three  or  four  tons  each,  is  almost  solely  used. 
Except  opium,  8omvgit  clarified  butter,  oil,  silk-cloth,  tobacco, 
ami  wutJdida,  imports  are  brought  into  the  province 
by  the  merchants  of  the  chief  trade  centres,  chiefly  Yriniris,  Bhritiris, 
Loh&nds,  Pdrsifl,  Yohorris,  Kliojds,  and  Memans,  from  whom  town 
and  village  petty  dealers  buy  and  sell  to  the  people.  Opium  is 
brought  by  Government  to  their  warehouse  at  Kdjkot,  and  there 
sold  to  the  opium  farmers  of  different  states  who  retail  it  Before 
the  opening  of  railways,  sorangi  was  brought  from  Mdlwa  by 
Clidrans,  Depdlds,  and  Vanjarda  on  pack-bullocks  and  sold  in  retail 
to  the  dyers.  It  is  now  imported  by  rail  chiefly  by  Vania  and 
Yohora  merchants  of  the  leading  trade  centres  and  sold  in 
retail  to  the  dyex-s.  Especially  in  the  noi*them  division  clarified 
butter  and  oil  are  generally  brought  by  Parkar  traders  in  kundds 
or  skin-pots,  and  sold  to  wholesale  dealers.  In  other  parts  they  are 
brought  by  merchants  1 belonging  to  the  main  trade  centres.  Silk- 
cloth  which  is  used  throughout  the  province  chiefly  for  women’s 
bodices  scarves  anti  petticoats,  comes  from  Ahmadabad,  either  through 
district  merchants  who  go  to  Aliniadabad  to  buy  it  or  through 
Ahmadabad  merchants  and  manufactures,  who  send  their  agents  to 
sell  it  in  the  chief  Kdtliidwdr  towns  and  villages.  Molasses,  though 
prepared  in  and  sent  in  small  nuantities  from  Sorath,  li&Jar, 
Krithiriwar  and  Gohilvdd,  is  largely  imported  from  Navs&ri  and 
other  districts  both  in  gluidds  or  earthen  pots  and  in  raids  or  sack- 
cloth, by  merchants  of  the  leading  trade  centres.  The  exports  of 
molasses  in  1878-79  were  valued  at  £4989  and  at  £527  in  1879-80. 
The  imports  in  1878-79  were  3093  tons  worth  £45,911  and  in 
lK?9-80  3845  tons  valued  at  £81.349.  Kan  bis  from  Charotar  and 
other  parts  of  Gujardt  bring  and  sell  tobacco  in  their  own  carts  l>oth 
to  traders  and  to  consumer's.  Before  the  extension  of  the  railway 
to  Wadhwrin,  mangoes,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  brought  from 
Onj&rat  in  carts,  and  now  come  by  rail  and  are  distributed  oy  retail 
dealers,  Salllowcr  or  kaswinbo  is  brought  by  traders,  dyers,  and 
GujarAt  laudholflers,  and  mahiulu  by  KaUls  or  distillers  who  aro 
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Corally  Parsis,  Mar&thiis,  and  Pardeshis.  Of  metals,  iron 
ught  from  Bombay  by  Vohor&s,  w'ho  soil  it  in  bars  and 
to  blacksmiths  or  to  husl>andmen  and  labourers  who  have  it 
into  field  tools.  Nails,  railings,  chains,  lattice  work,  and 
iron  articles  are  sold  ready  made  by  Vohor&s.  Axes  aud 
tools,  which  were  formerly  made  by  local  smiths,  now  come  i 
made  from  Bombay.  Gold,  silver,  copper  and  brass  are  imp 
by  V&niAtf  and  other  central  merchanta  The  merchants 
and  silver  in  retail  to  petty  town  merchants,  who  sell  it  to  cc 
or  to  goldsmiths  who  work  it  into  ornaments.  For  some 
after  1863  when  husbandmen  amassed  much  money  owing  to  I 
high  price  of  cotton  and  other  produce,  large  quantities  of  g 
and  silver  were  imported  into  the  province  and  bought  by 
husbandmen.  A few  years  later  gold  was  exported  to  Bom l 
where  its  price  was  very  high,  and  during  the  famine  yt 
(1877-1879),  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were* 
by  husbandmen  and  other  middle-class  people,  melted  into  b 
and  sent  to  Bombay.  Copper  and  brass  are  chiefly  bought 
Kans&riLs  who  make  them  into  cooking,  dining,  drinking,  and  wa 
pots,  and  sometimes  in  sheets  by  well-to-do  people  who  have  1 
made  into  pots  and  vessels  by  coppersmitna  In  the  pros 
times  of  the  American  war  (1863-1865)  large  quantities  of  i 
and  brass  wrere  imported  anil  metal  pots  came  into  general* 
instead  of  earthen  ones ; but  during  the  famine  of  1877-1879  1 
people  were  forced  to  part  with  largo  quantities  of  their 


ware. 


The  chief  exports  are  cotton,  grain,  oil,  oil -seeds,  wool, 
butter,  and  stone.  Of  these  cotton  is  the  chief.  From 
that  is  the  beginning  of  the  Vikram  or  Guj&r&t  new  year  (October- 
November),  husbandmen  begin  to  bargain  with  the  village  dea  * 
to  deliver  a certain  quantity  of  cotton  in  the  season,  getting 
payment  in  advance.  The  village  dealers  in  turn  Ixargoin 
wholesale  merchants  and  receive  cash  from  them  wrhich  they  pay  to 
the  husbandmen.  The  village  dealers  receive  from  the  husbandman 
cotton  as  it  comes  from  the  field,  and,  after  having  it  ginned 
by  the  hand  cleaner  or  charkha  make  it  over  to  tne  wholesale 
merchant  From  the  wholesale  merchant,  cotton  passes  to  the 
chief  trade  centres,  where  it  is  pressed  into  ltales  and  sent  to 
Bombay.  Before  1864  cotton  went  from  the  K&thi&war  ports  in 
loose  bales  called  dhokdds  and  kothli Half  presses  are  now  found 
not  only  in  every  leading  trade  centre  but  also  in  the  chief  dis 
towns.  Before  tne  railwray  was  continued  to  Wadhw&n,  the  wdiole 
of  the  JhriJdv&d  cotton  went  to  Dholera  and  w*as  thence  sent  to 
Bombay.  Several  outside  merchants,  including  Bombay  European 
firms,  had  their  agencies  at  Dholera  which  bought  large  quantities. 
After  the  extension  of  the  railway  to  Wadnwdn,  Dholera  lost 
almost  all  its  trade,  as  the  cotton  goes  by  Wadhw&n  to  Bombay 
by  rail.  Most  of  the  agencies  have  been  moved  from  Dholera  to 
Wadhwjin.  The  opening  of  the  Bh&vnagar-Gondal  railway  has 
now  turned  a part  of  this  trade  to  Bh&vnagar,  whence  cotton  is 
shipped  to  Bombay.  The  cotton  exporters,  who  belong  to  the 
main  trade  centres,  are  chiefiy  V&niAs,  Bli&ti&s,  Loh&nas,  Alemans, 
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a.».l  Khojas.  A few  years  since,  some  Bombay  European  firms 
opened  offices  and  kept  European  agents  at  Bhdvnagar  and 
Wadhwdn.  These  buy  cotton  from  local  merchants  for  their  own 
firms  as  well  as  for  other  Bombay  and  English  firms,  and  export 
it  to  Bombay.  The  agents  have  set  up  full  presses  in  which  they 
prt‘%s  their  own  and  other  merchants’  cotton.  Much  cotton  was 
formerly  spun  by  native  women  with  common  spindles  or  rentida 
and  the  yarn  was  woven  into  coarse  and  other  country  cloth  by 
ODlieds,  Vohords,  and  Tarids.  At  that  time  the  growth  of  cotton 
wan  much  more  limited  than  it  now  is.  The  export  was  small, 
and  as  country  cloth  was  commonly  used,  there  was  little  import 
of  foreign  piece  goods.  At  present  foreign  piece  goods  are  rapidly 
supplanting  the  local  manufacture.  The  area  under  cotton  varies 
to  a great  extent  with  the  price  it  fetches.  When  prices  are  high 
the  people  increase  the  area,  and  reduce  the  area  when  prices  fall. 
Many  tracts  which  were  under  cotton  during  the  American  war 
are  now  under  grain.  Cotton  does  not  pay  unless  it  fetches  more 
than  £14  (Ra  140)  the  khdndi  of  seven  hundredweight  or  four  pence 
the  pound  in  Liverpool 

Two  kinds  of  cotton  are  grown  in  the  province,  vdgria  or  dhdnknia 
and  pum*ulia  or  Idlia.  Vdgria  is  almost  solely  grown  in  the  north 
and  cast  districts  in  Jhdl&vdd  and  Dhandhuka,  and  Idlia  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  province.  The  pod  of  the  vdgria  does  not  open  when 
ripe  so  as  to  allow  the  seed  cotton  to  be  picked.  It  only  slightly 
opens  and  clasps  the  cotton  tightly,  so  that  the  pod  and  all  has  to  be 
picked.  The  pumadia  when  ripe  bursts  open,  and  the  cotton  is 
easily  picked  from  the  pod  as  it  hangs  from  the  tree.  Vdgria  cotton 
though  inferior  to  it  can  by  careful  handling  be  prepared  so  as  to 
look  very  much  like  pu/madia,  Vdgria  has  the  advantage  that  the 
pods  can  be  stored  during  the  rains  without  injury.  Vdgria  cotton 
stored  and  cleaned  in  December  is  called  navloah.  It  Is  whiter  than 
pu .i iuu/ia  but  in  other  respects  is  poorer.  The  chief  varieties  of 
exported  cotton  are  locally  called  after  the  divisions  from  which 
they  come  as  Hdldr  and  ./hdldvdd.  The  best  cotton  comes  from  the 
Pdlitdua  state.  The  whole  crop  of  Pdlitdna  cotton  is  only  about 
2100  tons  (6000  hhdtidis),  but  it  is  by  far  the  best  prepared  for 
market,  being  well  cleaned  and  free  from  adulteratiou  It  is  bulky 
of  a good  bright  creamy  white  with  a yellowish  tinge,  and  the 
staple  is  even  tine  and  fairly  strong  and  long.  It  classes  from  good 
to  tine.  The  cotton  grown  in  the  Bhdvnagar  districts  is  called 
tfrtdn.  It  closely  resembles  Pdlitdna  cotton  but  is  not  so  well 
prepared,  and  is  occasionally  damped  to  add  to  its  weight  or  mixed 
witn  seed,  especially  when  prices  rise  beyond  the  rates  at  which  the 
cotton  was  9old.  The  Bhdvnagar  crop  averages  about  9800  tons 
(28,000  khdrulia),  and  most  of  it  classes  in  Bombay  and  Europe  as 
good.  With  care  it  could  easily  be  made  as  fine  as  the  Pdhtdna 
cotton.  The  cotton  grown  in  Wadhwdn,  Limbdi,  Halvad,  Chuda 
and  Gujarvedi  is  known  as  Vdgria  Jhdldv&l,  and  is  grown  from 
a peculiar  seed.  In  Bombay  and  Europe  it  is  known  as  Dholcra 
cotton.  When  properly  picked  and  cleaned,  it  is  reckoned  good 
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Spinners  readily  buy  it  to  mix  with  other  kinds  of  cotton  which 
lack  these  qualities.  It  is  seldom  properly  prepared,  most  of  it 
being  full  of  fine  powdered  leaf,  wnich,  after  a certain  stage,  it  h 
almost  impossible  to  remove.  Jatvdd  cotton,  grown  between 
Wadhwdn  and  Viramgdm,  finds  its  way  into  the  Kathidwdr  markets ; 
it  is  of  a very  low  quality.  Mahuva  cotton,  grown  chiefly  in 
the  Mahuva,  Lilia,  Amreli,  Kundla  and  Talaja  districts,  closely 
resembles  Pdlitdna  cotton,  and  like  Palitdna  cotton  classes  from  good 
to  fine.  What  specially  recommends  it  to  buyers  is  its  purity  and 
cleanness.  In  1880-81  parcels  of  this  cotton  fetched  as  high  a price  as 
machine-ginned  Broach.  In  the  Bhdl  and  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Dhandhuka,  a better  cotton  Is  known  as  pumaaia  or  Idlia . Tim 
when  cleaned  by  Platt’s  Macarthy  gins  is  sold  as,  and  when  properly 
prepared  closely  resembles  machine -ginned  Broach.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  from  these  districts  as  well  as  from  Limbdi,  Ranpur,  Borsad, 
Cambay,  and  Dholka,  is  marred  by  leaf  and  is  known  as  sakal  ia.  A 
weak  flimsy  cotton  finds  its  way  into  Kathidwdr  from  these  districts 
and  is  known  in  Bombay  as  sugar.  It  is  harsh,  short  stapled,  and  of  a 
dirty  white  much  like  wool  in  appearance  and  touch,  and  mixed  with 
salt  and  clay.  It  is  known  at  once  by  its  smell.  The  cotton  of  Sorath 
and  Hdldr  is  inferior  to  that  grown  in  other  parts  of  Kdtliidwdr  and 
is  known  in  Bombay  and  Europe  by  the  names  of  its  place  of  export, 
Verdval  and  M&ngrol.  It  is  soft  and  flimsy  of  a bluish  white,  and 
though  the  staple  is  fairly  long  and  silky,  it  is  weak  and  much  mixed 
with  dark  broken  leaf  and  seed.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  except  in 
Mahuva  and  Pdlitdna,  adulteration  is  common  and  most  difficult  to 
stop. 

The  cotton  crops  are  gathered  and  begin  to  arrive  at  Bhdvnagar 
and  Mahuva  in  January,  supplies  being  plentiful  in  ApriL  At 
Wadhwdn  it  begins  to  come  early  in  March,  supplies  being  plentiful 
in  May.  At  Dnolera,  Verdval,  Mdngrol,  Jodia  and  other  ports,  it 
begins  to  come  in  March  and  is  plentiful  in  ApriL 

In  spite  of  the  competition  of  ginning  factories1  large  quantities 
of  Kdthidwdr  cotton  are  still  cleaned  by  the  common  hand  gin  or 
charkha.  Between  1866  and  1882  several  attempts  at  opening 
ginning  factories  have  been  made,  some  of  wliich  are  still  working  ; 
others  from  various  reasons  have  been  closed  The  common  hand- 
gin  or  charkha  consists  of  a stand  supporting  an  iron  and  wooden 
rollers  revolving  at  such  a distance  from  each  other  as  to  allow  the 
cotton  to  pass  between  them  but  not  the  seeds.  There  are  two  handles 
moving  the  rollers,  one  at  each  end  of  the  frame,  which  require  two 
persons  to  work,  one  of  whom  feeds  the  rollers  with  seed-cotton. 
About  12  to  14  sera  of  seed  cotton  or  kapds  can  be  cleaned  in  an 
hour  by  this  instrument  giving  from  4 to  4$  sera  of  cleaned  cotton. 
Almost  every  cultivator  owns  a hand -gin  by  which  with  the  help  of 
his  family  he  cleans  his  cotton.  At  the  large  towns  in  the  cotton 
districts,  such  as  Bhdvnagar,  Botdd,  Kundla,  and  Gadara,  merchants 
collect  the  owners  of  hand-gins  in  a yard  to  clean  the  cotton  which 
they  have  purchased.  These  ginning  enclosures  are  called  dd. 


1 The  cotton  ginning  and  pressing  details  hAvo  been  contributed  by  Captain  J.  M. 
Hunter. 
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The  labourers  are  paid  by  the  amount  of  cotton  they  clean.  If  the 
proprietor  of  the  ad  provides  them  with  three  meals  a day  and 
tobacco  fuel  and  water,  the  work  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  2s. 
(Rc.  1)  for  five  to  seven  mans.  If  the  labourers  provide  their  own  food 
they  receive  payment  at  the  rate  of  2s.  (Re.  1)  tor  three  to  four  mans. 
The  rate  of  remuneration  varies  from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
state  of  the  labour  market.  In  1866  the  Wadhwan  Cotton  Gin  and 
Press  Company  Limited  was  started  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Drennan.1  This 
company  had  two  branches,  one  at  Wadhwan  civil  station  consisting 
of  a complete  factory  of  sixty  gins  and  the  other  at  Dhandhuka  with 
a similar  number  of  gins.  The  Wadhw&n  branch  has  been  long 
closed  owing  to  expensive  management  and  a badly  chosen  site 
from  which  most  of  the  buildings  were  washed  away  in  a flood  in 
1867.  It  also  suffered  from  the  opposition  of  the  Mahdjan  or  local 
trades  union.  The  Dhandhuka  branch  is  still  worked  at  a profit 
by  the  Dholera  Press  and  Ginning  Company  Limited.  But  profit  is 
possible  only  owing  to  the  capital  now  invested  being  not  more 
than  £2700  (Rs.  27,000)  against  the  original  outlay  of  £11,700 
(Rs.  1,17  j ■ WtM 


never  prove  a satisfactory  investment,  because  cotton  of  good  class 
is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  neighbourhood  to  keep 
the  machinery  in  full  work.  The  factory  also  suffers  from  the 
competition  of  the  hand-ginning  yards.  The  factory  started  at 
Limbdi  by  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Graham  of  Bombay  was  not  a 


success.  A Binall  factory  was  built  at  Vala  consisting  of  ten  gins 
and  is  still  worked  at  a profit,  but  it  is  too  much  of  a toy  to 
attract  business  and  is  not  very  favourably  situated. 

In  1870-71  a ginning  factory  and  cotton  press  of  fifty  Platts 
Macarthy  gins  was  opened  at  Dhordji  in  the  Gondal  state  at 
a capital  cost  of  about  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000)  advanced  by  the  state 
to  Mr.  Drennan  at  five  per  cent  interest.  Great  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  setting  the  factory  going,  first  from  the  failure 
of  manufacturers,  from  quarrels  with  the  patentees,  from  the 
foundering  of  the  boats  bringing  the  machinery,  and  most  of  all 
from  the  owners  of  native  or  hand  gins.  Though  these  difficulties 
were  overcome  the  result  was  not  successful  and  no  return  was 
obtained  on  the  capital  expended.  Lately  the  management  has 
been  reformed  and  rendered  more  efficient.  The  factories  have  not 
been  working  long  enough  under  the  new  arrangement  to  judge  of 
the  financial  result  But  the  administrators  of  tne  state  who  now 
direct  the  management  are  sanguine  of  success  as  the  town  of 
Dhoraji  is  now  the  terminus  of  the  Bh6vuagar-Gondal  railway 
and  both  factories  have  been  largely  patronised  by  the  local  cotton 
dealers  during  the  past  season.  The  press  is  worked  by  an  engine 
of  sixteen  horse-power,  it  employs  thirty-five  men  twelve  women 
and  ten  children,  and  is  capable  of  turning  out  150  full-pressed  bales 
every  day.  The  cost  of  pressing  one  bale  including  hoops  and 
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1 Compiled  from  information  supplied  by  A Whittle,  Esq. 
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covering  is  7s.  (Ra.  3£).  The  ginning  factory  consists  of  fifty  gins 
driven  by  a twenty  horse-power  engine  and  is  capable  of  turning  out 
400  mans  of  cleaned  cotton  a day.  It  employs  during  the  season 
forty  men,  seventy  women,  and  thirty-six  cnildren.  Hitherto  only 
merchants  have  brought  their  cotton  to  be  cleaned.  The  husband- 
men continue  to  clean  their  cotton  at  home  by  means  of  the  hand-gin 
or  charkhds. 

In  1874-75  a ginning  factory  with  John's  patent  gins  win 
started  at  Ldthi  with  capital  subscribed  by  three  Europeans  of 
Bhdvnagar  and  a native.  The  gin  used  was  an  invention  of  one 
of  the  European  shareholders  who  claimed  for  it  the  advantage  of 
effectively  cleaning  the  cotton  without  damaging  the  fibre.  Tins 
result  was  realised  but  the  cotton-dealers  in  Bh&vnagar,  being  used 
to  the  appearance  of  cotton  cleaned  by  Platt's  gins,  declined  to 
purchase  the  cotton  turned  out  of  the  new  factory  except  at 
lower  rates.  This  circumstance  combined  with  mismanagement  k*d 
to  the  financial  failure  of  the  undertaking.  The  machinery  was 
sold  at  one-tenth  cost  price  and  removed  to  Broach. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  (1880)  a ginning  factory  ha« 
been  started  by  a native  merchant  containing  fifty  of  Platt's  pate nt 
gins  worked  by  a nineteen  horse-power  engine  and  employing 
seventy- five  hands  during  the  cotton  season.  The  rate  for  cleaning 
cotton  iu  this  factory  is  Is.  3d.  (10  annas),  Is.  6d.  (12  annas)  and 
1$.  9 d.  (14  annas)  the  man  of  cleaned  cotton  according  to  thu 
quality  of  the  cotton.  The  better  classes  of  cotton  having  fewer 
seeds,  are  cleaned  easier  and  charged  lower  rates.  The  seed  is 
returned  to  the  owner.  There  Ls  no  special  tax  on  this  industry  and 
the  financial  results  of  the  first  year's  working  are  satisfactory  and 
encouraging.  It  is  probable  that  these  factories  will  be  established 
at  the  cotton  centres  in  the  interior  of  the  province  along  the 
line  of  railway.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  relative  cost 
of  cleaning  cotton  by  the  steam  gin  and  the  common  haud-gin  or 
charkha . But  the  steam  gin  works  about  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the 
hand-gin  and  the  rapid  changes  in  the  price  of  cotton  is  making 
this  saving  of  time  a matter  of  the  first  importance.  Hand-gin 
cleaned  cotton  is  paid  for  by  the  weight  of  the  seed  extracted,  while 
machine  gin  cleaned  cotton  is  paid  for  by  the  weight  of  the  cleaned 
cotton.  Machine  ginned  cotton  fetches  about  five  per  cent  more  for 
every  Jchdndi  than  cotton  cleaned  by  the  native  process.  Machine 
ginning  must  therefore  extend  ; and,  owing  to  the  saving  in  manual 
labour  which  it  effects,  will  inevitably  deprive  a number  of  people 
of  part  of  their  means  of  livelihood.  An  economic  change  is 
at  work  among  the  native  population,  the  result  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee.  It  is  probable  that  by  degrees  the  population 
which  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  agriculture,  such  as  Kolis 
Ahirs  and  Bharv&ds,  will  leave  the  villages  and  settle  in  the  larger 
towns  as  a fixed  labouring  community.  The  pressure  of  population 
on  the  land  will  thus  be  reduced  and  the  tillage  of  the  soil  will  be 
left  to  those  classes  who  will  do  it  most  justice.  If  this  expectation 
is  realised^  landowners  cultivators  and  labourers  will  benefit 
by  the  introduction  of  steam  and  machinery  into  the  province. 
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Kdthidw&r  cotton  is  pressed  by  steam  presses  and  by  native  screw 
presses.  In  spite  of  tlie  facilities  afforded  by  steam  presses,  the 
railway  draws  so  much  cotton  to  the  Bhavnagar  port  for  shipment 
to  Bomljay  that  native  screws  for  half  pressing  are  in  full  work 
daring  the  season  (March -June).  Thero  are  seven  steam  cotton 
presses  in  the  province,  five  at  Bhdvnagar,  one  at  Mahuva,  and  one 
at  Wadhwdn.  Of  the  steam  cotton  presses  at  Bhdvnagar  the  first 
was  the  Volkart  United  Press  owned  by  the  Volk&rt  United  Press 
Company  and  started  in  1871.  It  has  a capital  of  £15,365 
(Rs.  1,53,650);  has  two  presses  worked  by  an  engine  of  twenty 
horse-power;  it  daily  employs  199  men  and  forty  women, 
and  pays  £950  (Rs.  9500)  every  year  as  wages.  The  second  steam 
press  is  the  Bhdvnagar  Cotton  Press,  owned  by  the  Bhdvnagar 
Cotton  Manufactory  Company  Limited.  It  was  started  in  1872. 
It  has  a capital  of  £12,500  (Rs.  1,25,000) ; has  three  presses  worked 
by  an  engine  of  twenty-five  horse-power  ; it  daily  employs  fifty-two 
workmen,  and  pays  £400  (Rs.  4000)  every  year  in  wages.  The 
third  press  is  the  West  Press  owned  by  the  West’s  Patent  Press 
Company  Limited.  It  was  started  in  1877.  It  has  a capital  of 
£8000  (Rs.  80,0U0)  ; has  two  presses  worked  by  an  engine  of  twenty 
horse-power ; it  daily  employs  sixty  men  and  thirty  women, 
and  pays  £500  (Rs.  5000)  every  year  in  wages.  The  fourth  press 
which  belongs  to  the  Fort  Press  Company  Limited,  was  started  in 
1877.  It  has  a capital  of  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000);  has  three  presses 
worked  by  two  engines  of  forty  horse-power  each  ; it  daily  employs 
fifty-three  men  and  forty  women,  and  every  year  pays  £680 
(Rs.  6800)  in  wages.  The  fifth  press  is  the  New  Indian  Press 
owned  by  the  New  Indian  Press  Company  Limited.  It  was  started 
in  1882. " It  has  a capital  of  £15,000  (Rs.  1,50,000)  ; has  four  presses 
worked  by  two  engines  of  twenty  horse-power  each  ; it  daily 
employs  150  men  and  twenty  women,  and  every  year  pays  £1500 
(Ra  15,000)  in  wages.  The  sixth  cotton  press  is  the  Mahuva  Cotton 
Press  at  Mahuva  ; it  is  owned  by  the  Bhdvnagar  Cotton  Manufactory 
Company  Limited,  and  it  was  started  in  1877.  It  has  a capital  of 
£7000  (Its.  70,000) ; has  two  presses  worked  by  an  engine  of 
i * * " * 'Ve  workmen,  and 


md  Company  and 

bas  a capital  of  £12,500  (Rs.  1,25,000); 


by  an  engine -power  ; 

workmen.  No  tax  is  levied  by  the  Bhdvnagar  state  on  the  steam 
press  industry ; on  the  contrary,  when  practicable,  facilities  and 
concessions  are  mode  for  ‘their  convenience.  The  usual  terms 
which  the  proprietors  of  presses  make  with  the  state  are  that 
the  land  occupied  by  the  press  should  be  rented  from  the  state 
for  a yearly  payment  of  £5  to  £30  (Rs.  50  - Rs.  300).  The  lessees 
are  forbidden  to  use  the  land  for  any  purpose  except  for  a 
steam  cotton  press.  The  period  for  which  the  land  is  leased  is  not 
specified  except  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Gaddum  and  Co.’s  New  Indian 
Fresa  Company  which  has  a lease  for  ninety-nine  years  or  up  to  such 
time  as  the  company  shall  remove  their  establishment.  The  average 
charge  for  full -pressing  a bale  of  cotton  varies  according  to  the 
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season  from  2s.  I04<Z.  (Re.  1-7)  to  3s.  6c7.  (Rs.  1|)  or  6s.  (Rs.  3) 
the  Ijale  when  bagging  and  steel  hoops  are  provided  by  the  press. 
From  125  to  150  full-pressed  bales  can  be  turned  out  in  one  day 
from  each  press.  It  is  calculated  that  a steam  press,  fully  occupied, 
will  recoup  the  capital  outlay  in  about  four  seasons. 

The  primitive  native  screw'  for  pressing  cotton  into  wThat  arc  termed 
half -pressed  bales  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  Bhdvnagar.  The 
screws'are  being’moved  inland  along  the  line  of  railw*ayatL£thi,Botid 
Dhoraji,  RAnpur,  Jetpur,  and  BhAydvadar,  as  the  railway  charges  are 
more  favourable  to  half-pressed  bales  than  to  dhukdda.  The  screws 
are  made  of  local  babul  wrood  on  account  of  its  peculiar  toughness. 
The  frame  is  made  of  teakwood  importod  to  Bhdvnagar  from  Mal&bdr. 
These  screws  are  set  up  by  local  carpenters  at  a cost  of  about  £50 
(Rs.  500).  They  last  ten  to  fifteen  years  within  which  time  the 
screw's  have  to  lie  occasionally  renewed.  Tw'elve  men  are  required 
to  wfork  one  screw'  press.  Such  a gang  W'orking  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  seven  in  the  evening  wdtli  an  interval  for  meals  would 
turn  out  fifty  to  sixty  bales  for  w'hich  they  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  £2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs.  25-  Rs.  30)  for  100  bales.  Each  man  earns 
about  2s.  (Re.  1)  a day.  The  ordinary  size  of  a half -pressed  bale  is 
about  C'x4'x  4'  and  the  averago  weight  is  seven  hundredweights. 
Sacking  and  coir  rope  are  used  to  secure  these  bales  instead  of  the 
steel  hoops  employed  in  full -pressed  bales.  This  covering  is  termed 
bdrddn  or  tare  and  weighs  from  twenty -one  to  tw'enty -eight  pounds. 
There  used  to  be  al»out  thirty-five  of  these  screw  presses  at  Bhdv- 
nagar  alone.  The  cost  of  sending  every  half-pressed  bale  to  Bombay 
by  sea  is  for  freight  3s.  to  5s.  (Rs.  1 J-Rs.  2$),  cartage  3d.  (2  aw*.), 
pressing  74 d.  (5  an*.),  and  gunny  5s.  (Rs.  24),  or  a total  of  10a.  104<i. 
(Rs.  5-7).  The  cost  for  a full-pressed  hale  is  for  freight  9 d.  to  la. 
3d.  (6-10  ana.),  cartage  Jd.  (4  anna),  for  pressing  3a.  (Rs.  1|)  and 
for  gunny  2a.  74d.  (Re.  1-5)  or  a total  of  7a.  (Rs.  3J).  As  one 
half-pressed  bale  is  twdee  as  heavy  as  a full-pressed  bale  it  follow's 
that  a gain  of  about  3a.  (Rs.  1J)  on  every  bale  is  obtained  by  sending 
cotton  to  Bombay  in  the  shape  of  half-pressed  bales,  but  the  pilfering, 
ad ulterat ion,  and  wastage  to  w hich  the  half-pressed  bales  are  exposed 
on  the  way  and  at  the  time  of  sale  in  Bombay  is  so  serious  that  it  is 
found  more  advantageous  to  put  the  cotton  in  full-pressed  bales. 
The  greater  popularity  of  the  full-pressed  form  is  proved  by  the 
export  statistics  which  show  that  from  September  1881  to  June  1882, 
434,220  hundredweights  in  124,063  full-pressed  bales  were  exported 
against  143,143  hundredweights  in  20,449  half -pressed  bales.  The 
owner  of  the  screw-press  receives  a fee  of  one  anna  on  each  bale.  It 
is  calculated  that  in  a favourable  season  a screw -press  will  bring  in  to 
the  owner  £20  (Rs.  200)  clear  gain.  The  screw  and  shed  represent 
a capital  outlay  of  about  £200  (Rs.  2000)  ; the  return  is  therefore 
about  ten  per  cent. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
amount  of  cotton  grown  and  sent  from  the  province.  The  following 
roughly  represents  the  recorded  exports  of  cotton  during  the  eight 
years  ending  1880-81 : 
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Kdthidwdr  Cotton  Export*  (in  Balt*),  1 873 • 1880. 


Till 

Rhiv- 

riAgar. 

Wadhwfln. 

Oholera. 

Mahuva, 

Ver&val, 

Mlniftol 

ana 

Jodi* *. 

Total. 

1 1873-74  ... 

58,000 

13,127 

24,300 

30,600 

23,500 

130,427 

1874-75  

54,800 

37,837 

22,100 

21,500 

32,000 

148,437 

1875-76  

58,500 

27,616 

211,630 

13,200 

27.735 

148,571 

1870-77  

62,000 

33,400 

32,472 

14,300 

31,776 

153,847 

1877 -78*  

6312 

10,663 

16,420 

850 

33.056 

58.001 

1878-78*  

14,100 

13,335 

10,100 

3100 

6100 

40,735 

1878-80  

41,006 

38,000 

8300 

14.500 

13,600 

106,  M 

1880-81 

63,100 

30,460 

12,200 

17,400 

17.000 

141,450 

* Famine  yoan. 


For  some  time  before  18G1  the  average  price  of  cotton  in  Bombay 
was  about  8*.  (Rs.  4)  a man.  In  1864  and  1865  the  price  rose  to 
£3  10a  (Rs.  35),  it  then  greatly  fell  and  at  present  (1882-83)  is  18a. 
(Rs.  9)  a man.  Before  1861,  the  freight  to  Bombay  was  three- 
fourths  of  the  present  freight,  and  in  1864  and  1865  it  was  four 
times  the  present  freight.  In  Hdldr,  UUia  cotton  at  present 
fetches  £1  (Its.  10)  more  a kkdruli  than  dkdnknia  cotton.  To  the 
Nav&nagar  merchant  the  total  cost  from  ginning  to  exporting 
to  Boml>ay  is  about  £17  6«v.  (Rs.  173)  the  Ichdvidi , and  he  gets  in 
Bomliay  an  average  price  of  about  £19  (Rs.  190)  the  khdndi,  leaving 
him  an  average  net  profit  of  about  £1  14s.  (Rs.  17)  the  khdndiS 
To  grow  Idlia,  which  is  the  chief  cotton  in  Kathiawar  proper,  the 
total  cost  to  the  original  dealer  is  about  £21  4s.  (Rs.  212)  on  the 
dhokda  of  twenty-five  mans , and  the  proceeds  at  Bhavnagar  £22  1 2s. 
(Rs.  226),  leaving  a profit  of  afeout  £1  6s.  (Rs.  13).*  The 
Bhdvnagar  merchant  gets  in  Bomliay  £23  15s.  (Rs.  237J)  for  a 
dhokda  of  twenty-five  mans , and  the  expenses  incurred  are  about 
£23  (Ra  230),  leaving  him  a net  profit  of  about  15s.  (Rs.  7J)  the 
dhokda} 

Wheat, millet,  and  pulses  are  sent  to  Bombay  and  Karachi  by  Vdnia, 
Rhdtia,  Me  man,  and  Khoja  merchants.  Wheat,  chiefly  grown  in 
the  Bh&l,  goes  in  large  quantities  from  Blidvnagar  and  Wadhwdn. 
Millet,  chiefly  growing  in  Hdldr  and  Kdthidwdr,  and  pulses  grown 
in  the  Machhu  Kdntha,  are  sent  from  the  ports  of  Hdldr  and  Sorath. 


1 The  details  are  : Eighty  mat is  cotton  in  pod  to  yield  one  khdmli  of  cotton  £16,  stato 
due*  on  kdldv  or  cotton-pods  14a.,  taking  the  cotton  out  of  the  pod  8*.,  ginning  £1  12*. , 
cart-hire  to  NavAnag&r  5#.,  pressing  5*.  6<Y.,  cart-hire  to  the  wharf  2s. , export  duty 
3*.  6<2.v  freight  to  Bombay  3s.  6d.t  total  £19  13s.  6 <1.  Deduct  as  value  of  cotton  seed* 
£2  Is  ; total  charges  £17  6*.  6</ ; khdndi  price  in  Bombay  £19  ; khdndi  protit  £1 
13*.  6d 

* The  detail*  are  : Buying  seventy-five  mans  of  uncleaned  cotton  or  knpds , including 
local  atate  taxes,  to  produce  one  dhokda  or  twenty-five  mans  of  cotton  £21  lls.  3d., 
ginning  £1  10*.,  miscellaneous  4*.,  sacking  2s.,  exchange  on  bill  2*.,  cart-hire  to 
Coital  4*. , railway  fare  from  Chital  to  BhAvnagar  7s.,  Bhivnagar  charges  12*. ; total 
£24  12a.  3ft.  Deduct  as  value  of  cotton  seeds  £3  6a.  7§d.;  total  charges  £21  5a.  7 \d. ; 
dhokda  rate  at  BhAvnagar  £22  12a.;  net  dhokda  profit  to  tho  KAthiAwAr  merchant  at 
BhAvnagar  £1  6a.  4 $</. 

* The  details  are  : Cost  of  a dhokda  at  BhAvnagar  £22  12a. , cart-biro  to  the  wharf  la., 
Labour  6</.,  freight  to  Bombay  4a.,  cart-hire  and  other  expenses  in  Bombay  2a.  9d. ; 
total  cost  to  the  BhAvnagar  merchant  £23  0a.  3d.  Selling  price  of  a dhokda  at 
Bombay  £23  15a.  $ profit  to  the  BhAvoagar  merchant  14a.  9t i. 
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These  articles  are  bought  by  export  houses  from  village  traders 
who  get  them  direct  from  the  growers.  In  K&thiawAr  it  has  been 
a custom  to  store  in  the  ground  a large  quantity  of  grain,  chiefly 
juvdr  and  banti,  as  a defence  against  scarcity.  But  except  a few 
chiefs  who  keep  to  the  old  practice,  all  dispose  of  their  surplus 
grain  to  the  traders  who  sell  it  either  retail  to  the  people  or  to 
export  merchants.  The  exports  of  grain,  excluding  rice  and  ddl, 
amounted  to  8848  tons  valued  at  £112,196  (Rs.  11,21,960)  in  1877-78, 
to  6212  tons  valued  at  £56,071  (Rs.  5,60,710)  in  1878-79,  and  to  5787 
tons  valued  at  £43,077  (R».  4,30,770)  in  1879-80. 

Under  oil-seeds,  come  sesainum  and  castor-oil.  These  are  grown  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  province  and  are  sent  in  small  quantities  from 
all  trade  centres  to  Bombay  and  Karachi.  Much  sesamum  and  castor- 
seed  is  pressed  into  oil  for  local  use,  the  sesamum  seed  by  MusalmAn 
GhAnchis  and  the  castor-oil  seed  by  the  women  of  the  husbandmens 
families  who  pound  castor-seed,  and,  after  boiling  the  powilcr 
in  a vessel,  extract  castor-oil  for  burning.  Sheep  are  sheared  l>y 
shepherds  and  butchers  and  the  wool  is  sold  to  district  traders, 
generally  Meinans.  The  district  trailers  sell  it  to  wholesale 
merchants  who  send  most  of  it  to  Bombay.  In  the  NavAnagar 
state  a largo  Quantity  of  wool  is  bought  by  the  traders  of  Ainr&n, 
BAlambha,  and  HadiAna,  and  sold  to  the  merchants  at  Jodia,  who 
send  it  to  Bombay.  A small  quantity  of  tills  wool  is  locally  woven 
by  Dheds  and  others  into  the  blankets  which  are  worn  by  shepherds. 
Woollen  ropes  are  also  made. 

Clarified  butter  or  ghi  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  districts  of  PanchAl 
in  KAthiAwAr  proper,  and  in  Barda  and  the  Gir  forest  in  Sorath. 
These  districts  have  always  a large  number  of  cattle  belonging 
to  shepherds.  The  centres  of  the  trade  in  clarified  butter  are 
KuvAdva  for  the  PanchAl,  whence  it  goes  to  RAjkot  and  other  places ; 
Visavadar,  Sarsai,  and  Mendarda  for  the  Gir,  whence  it  goes  to 
JAf&rabad  and  VerAval  and  thence  to  Bombay;  and  Bh Anvar  and 
Porbandar  for  Barda.  Building  stone  goes  in  large  quantities  from 
Porbandar  and  DhrAngadra  The  Porbandar  stone  is  sent  from 
Porbandar  to  Bombay,  and  the  DhrAngadra  stone  goes  by  rail  to 
Guj&rAt.  The  opening  of  the  railway  has  greatly  increased  tho 
export  of  the  DhrAngadra  stone. 

In  JhAlAvad,the  opening  of  the  railway  has  stopped  the  former  pack- 
bullock  export  of  stone,  salt,  and  grain,  and  the  import  of  dyes  from 
MevAd,  MAxwAr,  and  MAlwa.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  thero 
has  sprung  up  an  export  of  cotton  to,  and  an  import  of  piece-goods 
from,  Bombay.  Vaddgm  salt,made  at  Kuda  in  DhrAngadra, is  carried 
to  different  parts  of  the  province  but  is  not  allowed  to  be  exported. 

In  GohilvAd,  the  port  of  BhAvnogar  between  1760  and  1810  was 
connected  by  trade  with  PAli,  Jodhpur,  Sirohi,  Udepur,  Jayapur, 
Ujain,  RatlAm,  Indor,  BurhAnpur,  Penth,  Ahmadabad,  DAnta,  PAtan, 
RAdlmnpur,  PAlanpur,  Vadnagar,  Vi  sain  agar,  and  Sidhpur,  but  this 
trade  has  been  now  entirely  absorbed  by  the  railway.  BnAvnagar  also 
formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  sea-trade  with  KarAchi  and  Kalikat, 
Maskat,  Basrah,  Mokha,  Jidda,  ZanzibAr, Mauritius, Mozambique  ; and 
with  Ceylon,  SingApur,  PinAng  and  China  In  1802,  the  opening 
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of  Dholera  by  the  British  Government  turned  much  trade  from 
Bhdvnagar  to  Dholera,  and  for  some  years  after  1832  Gogha  was 
the  chief  centre.  After  1S46-47,  trade  returned  to  Bhdvnagar  and 
Bhdvnogar  has  now  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  Gogha  and 
a great  part  of  the  Dholera  trade. 

In  Hal/ir,  the  sea-trade  of  Navdnagar  was  formerly  confined 
within  narrow  limits  by  the  dread  of  the  OkluLinandal  pirates.  An 
extensive  land  trade  was  carried  on  through  Chdrans,  A tits,  and 
Vanjaras  with  Mdrw&r,  Mevdd,  and  Gujarrit.  Navdnagar  has  now 
a large  sea-trade  with  Bombay  and  Kardchi.  There  was  formerly  a 
considerable  export  of  cloth  from  Navanagar,  but  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  supplanted  by  the  import  of  European  piece-goods.  At  the 
chief  port  of  Sorath,  Verdval  the  ancient  Somndth-Pdtan,  there  has 
been  of  late  an  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  and  molasses,  and  in 
the  import  of  grain  and  piece  goods,  and  a decrease  in  the  export  of 
grain  and  clarified  butter.  The  trade  with  distant  ports  has 
decreased  while  that  with  Bombay,  Kardchi,  and  Gujarat  has 
increased 

The  chief  KAthidwdr  crafts  are,  at  Navanagar,  gold  and  silver 
thread -making  or  soneri , knot-printing  or  bandkni , the  weaving 
of  ailk  or  atlas  and  of  brocades  or  Hnlchdb , the  making  of  red 
powders  IcavJca  and  gutdl , of  fragrant  oilspkulel  and  sxujanahrdy  tel , 
of  perfumed  sticks  agarbati , of  perfumeil  powder  pudi,  and  of  rose 
and  other  essences  or  atars.  At  Mdngrol  the  chief  crafts  are  in- 
laying ivory  and  carving  sandalwood  ; at  Kundla  and  Midi  making 
native  horse  saddles ; at  Wadhwdn  making  soap ; at  Dhrdngadra 
and  Halvad  making  stone  hand  mills,  cups  and  other  articles ; at 
Kuda  in  Dhrdngadra  the  manufacture  of  salt;  and  at  Bhavnagar 
the  machine  weaving  of  cotton  cloth. 

The  Navdnagar  soneri  or  gold  and  silver  thread  is  not  only  the 
best  in  the  province  but  holds  a high  place  in  foreign  markets. 
The  workers,  of  whom  there  are  about  fifty  families,  are  Kadva 
Kauhis,  called  tdvkadhds  or  wire-beaters,  who  were  brought  from 
Almiadabad  by  a Musalmdn  governor  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Aurangzeb.  Except  about  ten  families  who  have  capital, the tdrkadhds 
are  labourers  supplied  with  materials  by  Vdnia  and  Vohora  merchants. 
The  materials  come  from  Bombay.  A silver  bar  about  100  folds  in 
weight  is  covered  with  gold  leaf  of  from  two  to  six  folds  in  weight, 
either  by  goldsmiths  or  by  Musalm&n  jarddis  of  whom  there 
are  about  ten  families  in  Navdnagar.  The  jarddis  then  beat 
the  bar  and  drag  it  several  times  through  many  different  sized 
holes  pierced  in  a rough  iron  plate.  When  it  becomes  as  fine  as  a 
cotton  thread,  the  wire  is  sent  to  the  tdrkhada  or  wire-beater  who 
after  beating  and  flattening  it,  twists  it  with  yellow  silk,  and  either 
the  wire-lieater  or  a labourer  winds  this  joint  thread  into  skeins 
called  ganchhlis.  Except  during  the  rains  the  demand  for  gold 
thread  is  fairly  brisk  throughout  the  year,  especially  during  the 
marriage  months  of  February  and  May.  The  wire-beaters  work 
for  nine  hours  a day  from  six  to  eleven  in  the  morning  and  from 
one  to  five  in  the  evening.  The  tdrka^lhds  are  goddess  or  mother 
worshippers.  Their  favourite  holidays  are  the  navi'dtri  or  the  first 
• 613-33 
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nine  day9  of  Ashvin  (September -October).  Besides  these,  they 
keep  every  amds  or  the  last  day  of  every  Hindu  month,  2>ir»i/i 
(October- November),  Iloli  (February-March),  Janwi&s/itami  (August- 
September),  and  other  Hindu  holidays.  Tho  women  help  by  twist- 
ing together  the  gold  and  silk  threads  and  the  children  by  dressing 
the  silk  and  fattening  the  wire.  A hardworking  wire-drawer 
earns  about  2s.  (Re.  1)  a day,  his  wife  about  la  (8  ana),  and  a 
child  about  6 d.  (4  ana).  The  Hkeins  are  sold  either  retail  to  the 
people  or  wholesale  to  local  or  outside  trailers.  The  sellers  are 
well-to-do  wire-drawers  or  the  V&nia  and  Vohora  merchants  who 
employ  the  wire-drawers.  The  gold  thread  is  bought  by  brocade- 
weavers  and  cloth  dealers  who  dispose  of  almost  tlie  whole  supply 
to  local  chiefs  and  large  landholdera  A gunchfdi  or  skein  weigh- 
ing eighteen  vdls  costs  from  la  8 \ci  to  3a  4}d.  (3-6  koris),  that  ia 
a tola,  of  gold-thread  costs  from  3s.  to  6s.  (Ra.  l^-Rs.  3).  As  a class 
the  thread-makers  are  uot  well-to-do.  They  are  neither  thrifty 
nor  hardworking  anti  suffer  from  debts  incurred  during  the  lat« 
(1877)  famine  and  from  the  competition  of  Bombay  thread. 

Bdndhni  or  knot-printing  is  carried  on  in  almost  all  the  chief 
towns  of  the  province.  In  N a van  agar,  where  the  best  KAthiawar 
knot-prints  are  mode,  there  are  about  seventy-five  families  of 
printers  all  of  them  Khatris.  About  one-third  of  the  Khatris  have 
capital ; the  rest  work  for  wages.  Half  of  them  work  as 
bandhdrds  or  knot-tyers  and  half  as  dyers.  Of  the  raw 
material  the  cloth  comes  from  Bombay  and  the  safflower  or 
kasumbo  from  Guj&rdt.  Whole  pieces  of  jaconet  or  muslin  are 
bought  by  well-to-do  dyers  and  printers.  If  unwashed  they  are 
washed  with  soap.  The  cloth  is  then  cut  into  pieces  of  the  size 
required  for  turbans,  gharcJtolds  or  scarves,  and  women’s  other 
garments,  and  given  to  the  knot-tyer.  Before  beginning  to  work, 
the  knot-tyer,  according  to  agreement,  keeps  the  cloth  single 
or  folds  it  double,  triple,  or  fourfold.  He  measures  with  a string 
the  different  parts  of  the  cloth  which  are  to  be  printed  with  gem 
or  red  dust  in  the  butivel  or  flower  pattern,  hdtliUiel  or  elephant 
pattern,  morvel  or  peacock  pattern,  popatvel  or  parrot  pattern,  and 
ttarmar  or  border  pattern.  With  bis  thumb  and  forefinger  nails, 
which  are  kept  long  for  the  purpose,  he  picks  up  the  dots  of  cloth 
that  are  to  be  left  white  and  ties  them  in  a knot  with  doubled  cotton 
yarn.  The  cloth  is  then  taken  to  the  dyer  who  dyes  it  yellow  by 
dipping  it  into  a mixture  of  turmeric.  When  the  cloth  is  dried,  the 
kuotter  ties  up  the  parts  which  are  to  remain  yellow.  If  green  is 
wanted,  he  paints  little  patches  with  a mixture  of  indigo  turmeric 
and  jardi  a yellow  dye  made  from  safflower,  picks  them  up,  and  ties 
them  with  thread.  The  cloth  is  then  returned  to  the  dyer  who  dips 
it  in  boiling  water  mixed  with  soap  which  whitens  the  cloth  except 
tlie  part  which  is  tied  in  the  knots.  The  dyer  then  puts  safflower 
in  njholi  or  wallet  hung  in  the  air,  and  pouring  water  over  it, 
lets  the  water  drop  into  a pot.  This  coloured  water  is  called 
jardi.  The  dyer  next  mixes  mdjikhdr  or  soda  with  the  safflower, 
tramples  the  mixture  to  powder,  and  putting  it  again  in  the  wallet, 
pours  water  several  times  over  it  The  coloured  water  which  drops 
from  the  wallet  is  allowed  to  gather  for  a time  in  one  pot.  When 
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by  repeated  waterings  the  colour  begins  to  grow  faint,  a second  pot 
is  set  to  catch  it,  and  when  it  becomes  still  lighter,  it  is  allowed  to 
drop  into  a third  pot.  The  coloured  water  in  the  second  and  third 
pots  is  mixed  with  a water  made  from  tamarind,  lime,  or  dmbolia  or 
dry  mango  rinds.  After  the  cloth  has  been  dipped  in  the  jardis  of 
different  strength  a little  safflower  of  the  first  strength  is  taken  from 
the  first  pot,  and  mixed  with  sour  water  made  from  tamarind,  lime  or 
dmbolia . The  cloth  is  dipped  in  this  mixture  put  in  a metal  pot  over 
a fire,  and  when  heated  is  taken  out,  squeezed,  and  again  dipped  in 
another  mixture  of  the  best  jardi  safflower  and  acids.  The  process 
is  repeated  several  times,  the  colour  becoming  better  the  oftener  the 
cloth  is  dipped  in  the  mixture.  After  a final  dipping  in  a paste  of 
the  best  jardi  and  acids  the  cloth  is  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
When  the  cloth  is  dry  the  threads  that  tied  the  knots  are  taken 
out  and  the  cloth  is  drawn  straight.  Except  during  the  rains 
when  work  is  dull,  the  dyers  and  knotters  are  fairly  busy 
throughout  the  year,  especially  during  the  marriage  months  of 
February  and  May.  The  knotters  work  for  nine  hours  a day, 
from  six  to  eleven  in  the  morning  and  from  one  to  five  in  the 
evening.  They  rest  on  the  amds  or  last  day  of  every  Hindu  month, 
on  Dimli  (October- November),  Holi  (February -March),  SUisattm 
(August -September),  Janmdshtami  (August -September)  and  other 
Hindu  holidays.  The  dyers’  women  and  children  all  know  how  to  tie 
knots  and  they  help  the  men  ; outside  knotters  are  engaged  only  to 
supplement  the  family’s  work.  When  employed  in  knotting  if  he 
is  a steady  worker,  a man  can  earn  3s.  (Rs.  1 i)  a day,  a woman  Is. 
(8  an 8.),  and  a child  6 d.  (4  c ms.).  The  Khatris  or  dyers  dispose 
of  the  bdndhni  cloth  to  foreign  traders  through  their  agents  at 
Navanagar,  and  sell  it  retail  to  the  people.  A gha. rckola  or  Knotted 

Erint  large  enough  for  a woman’s  scarf  about  four  yards  and  a 
alf  long  and  two  and  a half  broad,  generally  ranges  in  price  from 
6a  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  15),  but  some  of  the  richest  patterns  are 
worth  as  much  as  £40  (Rs.  400).  A gharchola  for  which  the  Khatri 
is  paid  fis.  (Rs.  3)  costs  him  about  5a  1 \d.  (Rs.  2-9),  and  leaves  him 
a profit  of  10i<f.  (7  ans.)\  one  sold  at  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  casts  £1  Ss. 
C i<L  (Rs.  14-4-3)  and  leaves  a profit  of  la  5}<Z.  (11}  an#.),  and  one 
sold  at  £5  (Rs.  50)  costs  about  £4  10a  6<i.  (Rs.  45-4-0)  and  leaves  a 
profit  of  9s.  6<£  (Its.  4}).1 

The  Khatris  or  knot-print  dyers  who  are  well  off  and  the 
Bandhar&s  or  knot  printers  who  are  fairly  off  are  both  in  a better 
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1 The  detail*  aro  : A gharchola  sold  at  6*.  (Ft*.  3)  has  cost  the  dyer  1*.  l&rf.  (9  ana.) 
for  eight  yard*  of  cotton,  2#.  ( lie.  1 )'for  two  iters  of  kaaumbo,  1*.  (8  an*. ) for  the  knotter's 
labour,  and  1*.  (8  a ns. ) for  other  charges,  making  a total  of  5s.  1 \d.  (Iis.  2-9).  The  coat 
of  a gharchola  oold  at  £1  10#.  (Rs.  15)  ia  2s.  ChI.  (Rs.  1$)  for  eight  and  a half  yards  of 
muslin,  6a.  lO^rf.  (Rs.  3-7)  for  eight  sera  of  safflower,  14#.  (Rs.  7)  for  the  knotter'a 
wages  for  at  least  fifteen  days,  2{ d.  (1|  anna)  for  three-fourths  of  a ser  of  turmeric, 
ll£'f  (7f  atm.)  for  one  akoin  of  cotton  yarn,  7 id.  {5  ana.)  for  tamarind,  lime  and 
other  acids,  lid,  (l  anna)  for  green,  ljd.  (1  anna)  for  shdjikhdr,  lid.  (1  anna ) 
for  water,  2s.  (Re.  1)  for  one  day's  wages  of  a dyer,  and  1#.  (8  ana.)  for  an  extra 
labourer,  making  a total  of  £1  8#.  6|d.  (Rs.  14-4  3).  The  cost  of  a gharchola  sold  at 
£5  (Rs.  50)  is  5#.  (Rs.  2i)  for  nine  and  a half  yards  of  muslin,  12#.  6d.  (Rs.  6$)  for 
tiitccu  sera  of  safflower,  5#.  (Rs.  2i)  for  designing  the  pattern,  3#.  (Rs.  1 \ ) for  cotton 
vara  turmeric  and  other  tilings,  £3  (Rs.  30)  for  the  knotter'a  wages,  and  5a.  (Rs.  2i) 
lor  the  dyer  a wages,  making  a total  of  £4  10#.  6d.  (Rs.  45£). 
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condition  than  the  tdrkadhda  or  gold-thread  workers  Still  I 
European  competition  presses  them  close  and  several  of  the  poorer  I 
families  have  not  freed  themselves  from  debts  incurred  during  the  I 
famine  of  1877  and  1878. 

Silk  and  brocade  weaving  is  carried  on  by  Hindu  Khatris  and 
VAnjh&s.  These  men,  of  whom  there  are  about  fifty  families  of 
silk -weavers  and  twenty  of  brocade-weavers,  are  generally  well-to- 
do,  and  many  of  them  have  capital  The  silk  is  brought  in  bales 
from  Bombay  in  its  pure  white  state,  either  by  Khatri  weavers  or 
by  V&nia  and  Vohora  merchants,  who  either  sell  it  to  the  weaven 
or  get  it  woven  into  silk  cloth  for  sale.  Silk  is  either  woven  by 
the  Khatris  into  white  silk  cloth  or  it  is  coloured  and  sold  to  retail 
silk  sellers  or  to  consumers.  The  Khatris  and  Vanjluts  also  dispose 
of  tl  \e  silk  to  knotters  or  bandhdrda  to  make  knot-prints  ana  to 
dyers  for  dyeing.  The  wholesale  price  of  silks  varies  from  la  to  5a 
(8  am?.- Rs.  2$)  the  gaj  (2  feet). 

Their  women  and  children  help  the  weavers  by  dressing  and 
spinning  silk  and  tying  the  warp.  To  weave  brocade  which  is  sold 
at  10a  to  £2  10a  (Rs.5-Rs.  25)  the  gaj  (2  feet),  gold  thread  or  sonrri 
is  bought  from  the  idrkadhds  or  thread-makers.  Of  late  the  increased 
import  of  foreign  or  machine  made  silk  has  depressed  the  craft. 

The  Red  Powders  known  as  gxddl  and  kanku  are  made  in 
large  quantities  at  Nav&nagar  by  N&ghori  Vdnids,  of  whom  there 
are  about  ten  families.  Ouldl  is  made  from  taplchir 1 powder 
mixed  with  patang  or  Caesalpinia  sappan  wood.  To  make  kanku, 
powdered  turmeric  is  dipped  in  water  with  khdro  or  soda  and  then 
laid  in  the  sun.  The  process  is  repeated  till  the  powder  becomes  a 
bright  red.  Guldl  is  sold  at  five  sers  and  kanku  at  from  one  to 
four  sen  the  rupee. 

Pkulel  Flower  Oil,  also  known  as  Jessamine-oil  or  moghrel , is 
made  at  Navdnagar  and  sent  over  the  whole  of  Kdthidw&r.  It  is 
used  by  women  and  to  .a  less  extent  by  men  as  a hair  oil.  It  costs 
8s.  (Rs.  4)  the  pound.  To  make  flower  or  jessamine-oil,  sesamum 
seed  is  soaked  in  water  for  a few  hours  and  the  husks  removed. 
A layer  of  jessamine  flowers  is  laid  in  an  earthen  vessel  and  on 
the  top  of  the  flowers  a layer  of  sesamum  seed.  Another  layer  of 
flowers  is  added  and  again  a layer  of  sesamum  seed  and  so  on  with 
alternate  layers  till  the  jar  is  full  The  top  layer  is  always  of 
flowers.  The  jar  is  closed  and  after  standing  for  five  or  six  days 
the  flowers  are  thrown  away  and  the  seed  sent  to  be  pressed.  The 
oil  keeps  the  scent  of  the  jessamine  flowers.  The  jars  are  packed 
by  Voliords  and  Bhdtids  and  the  seed  is  pressed  by  (jlhdnchis. 

Sweet  Smelling  Oil  or  Sugandrdy  is  made  and  sold  in  the  same 
way  and  by  the  same  people  as  jessamine-oil.  The  sweet  smelling 
substances  which  are  pounded  and  packed  with  the  sesamum  seed 
arc  chiefly  sandal  wood,  camphor,  aloe  wood,  kJiaakJias  grass  or 
Andropogon  muricatum,  and  rose  leaves.  This  oil  is  much  cheaper 


1 Tapkhir  it  a white  powder  imported  from  Malabdr  and  lb  said  to  possess  cooling 
properties. 
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than  jessamine-oil,  selling  at  3s.  (Rs.  1 J)  the  pound.  Vermilion  is 
added  to  colour  it  red. 

Agarbatis  or  aloe-lights  are  made  ,of  various  sweet  smelling 
articles  of  which  aloewood  or  agar  is  the  chief.  They  are 
mixed  with  gum  benzoin  instead  of  oil  and  rolled  into  sticks.  The 
sticks  are  then  burned  as  incense  or  used  as  perfume.  The  price 
varies  from  la  to  4s.  (8  an#.  - Rs.  2)  the  pound  according  to  the 
ingredients. 

Perfumed  powder,  pado  pdndadi  or  pudi,  is  made  of  the  same 
ingredients  as  the  aloe-lights,  but  they  are  not  mixed  with  gum 
benzoin  or  rolled  into  sticks.  It  is  sold  at  2#.  (Re.l)  the  pound. 
It  is  chiefly  used  to  scent  the  store  of  clothes  which  are  laid  by  in 
all  well-to-do  families. 

The  favourite  essences  or  atars  are  of  rase  and  of  jessamine. 
The  flower  leaves  are  tailed  and  the  steam  is  introduced  into  sandal- 
oil  or  into  rosha  oil  made  chiefly  in  Khandesh  from  the  wild 
rosha  Andropogon  achoenanthus  grass.1  The  distilling  is  repeated 
several  times,  tne  price  varying  from  Is.  to  6#.  (8  a ns.  - Rs.  3)  the 
tola  according  to  the  quantity  of  flowers  used  and  the  number  of 
times  the  essence  is  distilled. 

Junflgad  has  few  important  crafts.  Three  local  industries  have 
lately  died  out,  shell -bracelet  making,  ivory  inlaying,  and  hand- 
loom  weaving.  Bracelets  were  formerly  made  of  conch  shells,  but 
the  use  of  shell  has  almost  entirely  given  place  to  ivory.  Formerly 
a colony  of  workmen  at  M&ngrol  used  to  carve  sandalwood  and 
inlay  it  with  ivory.  But  the  local  demand  died  out  and  the  work- 
man moved  to  Bombay.  The  competition  of  European  and  Bombay 
machine-made  cloth  has  destroyed  the  old  hand-loom  weaving  at 
VerAval.  At  present  (1882)  some  Arabs  at  JunAgad  under  state 
patronage  weave  very  tine  gold  brocaded  scarfs  and  cloth.  Besides 
at  Vur&val  the  local  hand-loom  weaving  has  of  late  been  much 
depressed  by  the  competition  of  Bombay  and  European  machine- 
made  cloth. 

Kundla,  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Amreli,  and  Muli,  about 
eighteen  miles  west  of  Wadhw&n,  have  a local  name  for  the  skill 
and  taste  of  their  Mochis  in  making  native  horse  trappings.  The 
saddles  are  made  of  broadcloth  above  and  red  cotton  or  dangri 
cloth  below.  They  are  stuffed  with  wool,  the  cloth  being  em- 
broidered with  coloured  silks  and  gold  and  silver  thread.  The 
bridle  stirrup  holders  martingale  and  crupper  are  also  covered  with 
embroidered  cloth.  The  trappings  made  at  Kundla  are  considered 
the  most  tasteful  and  those  made  at  Muli  the  most  lasting.  A set  of 
harness  generally  costs  from  £1  10a  to  £5  (Rs.  15  - Rs.  50). 

Wadhwrin  is  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  native  soap. 
To  make  this  soap  castor-oil,  viahuda  oil  and  soda  and  lime  are 
mixed  and  boiled  in  a large  iron  pan.  The  surface  is  skimmed 
and  is  either  poured  into  moulds,  or,  which  is  the  older  and  the 


1 The  process  of  distilling  the  ronJia  oil  has  been  given  in  Khlndesh  Gazetteer  at 

pp.  227,  22$. 
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commoner  practice,  left  to  cool  and  then  rubbed  by  the  hand  into 
cakes.  In  soino  cases  perfumes  or  colours  are  mixed  with  the 
soap.  The  makers  are  chiefly  Vohords.  The  soap  is  sold  according 
to  quality  at  from  3d.  to  2d.  the  pound  (8-12  sers  the  rupee). 

At  Dhrdngadra  and  H&lvad  in  the  Dhrdngadra  state  are  import- 
ant stone  hand-mill  factories.  The  workers  are  masons  or  Salats, 
most  of  whom  are  men  of  capital  who  employ  labourers.  The 
stone  which  is  taken  from  the  state  quarries  is  saud-stone  of 
various  qualities,  the  harder  or  ghantia  being  worked  into  hand- 
mills  and  the  softer  or  kululi  into  stone  dishes  cups  and  other 
articles.  The  tools  used  are  the  td/nbna  or  chisel,  the  ghan  or 
large  hammer,  the  chhina  or  scraper,  the  kuhddo  or  hatchet,  the 
wedge,  and  the  koddli  or  pickaxe.  The  demand  is  dull  during 
the  rains  and  brisk  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  Saldts, 
who  work  for  eight  hours  a day,  besides  all  the  leading  Hindu 
holidays,  keep  four  holidays  in  each  lunar  month,  two  agi&ras 
or  the  elevenths  of  each  fortnight,  new-moonday,  and  mid  trij  or 
the  third  day  of  the  bright  fortnight.  The  women  add  nothing 
to  the  family  earnings,  but  the  cnildren  help.  A hard  working 
Saldt  generally  earns  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  a month.  Most  of  the  stone 
articles  are  sold  by  the  Saldts  to  Rdvaljogis  and  Chamthds  who 
carry  them  to  distant  parts  for  sale.  A hand-mill  costs  from  is.  to 
8s.  (Rs.  2 - Rs.  4). 

The  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  by  Kolis  called  Agarids 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  Kuda  in  the  Dhrdngadra  state.  The 
manufacture,  for  which  there  was  formerly  more  than  one  salt 
pan,  was  an  important  source  of  revenue  till,  in  1877,  Government 
forbade  the  export  of  salt  except  when  indented  for  by  other 
Kdthidwdr  states.  The  salt  work  belongs  to  the  state,  and  the 
workers  are  labourers.  They  work  for  nine  hours  a day  and  take 
no  holidays.  The  women  and  children  only  occasionally  help. 
Their  average  earnings  are  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  a year. 

After  the  ground  has  been  cleared  of  dust,  salt  pans  are  mode 
in  the  Ran  and  small  wells  dug  by  their  sides.  The  pans  are  filled 
with  water  from  these  wells,  and  their  bottoms  trampled  until 
they  become  firm.  The  salt  pans  are  thereafter  daily  watered, 
till,  at  the  end  of  about  a fortnight,  crystals  are  formed  which 
are  broken  by  trampling.  The  watering  is  continued  for  a month 
when  the  produce  is  raked  into  a heap,  and,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a state  officer,  called  salt  commissioner,  is  sold  at  a fixed 
price  of  Is.  3d.  (10  ans.)  the  Indian  man  to  license-holders  belonging 
to  Dhrdngadra  and  other  states  who  bring  a license  from  tneir 
chiefs  to  buy  fixed  quantities  of  salt  and  sell  it  within  fixed  limits. 

The  chief  craft  centres  in  the  Bhdvnagar  state  are  Bhdvnagar 
Sihor,  Kundla,  Mahuva,  Rajula,  Botdd,  Gadhra,  and  Murala.  The 
craftsmen  are  Sonis,  Knnsards,  Khatris,  S&rdnias,  Sunghddids, 
Bhavsdrs,  Suthdrs,  Lohdrs,  Mochis  Pdrsis,  Me  mans  and  Tdis.  The 
chief  articles  manufactured  are  carriages,  carts,  chairs,  flower 
vases,  boxes,  kalamddns  or  penholders,  bangles,  brass  copper  and 
tin  vessels  and  toys ; silk  and  cotton  cloth,  reta  or  mens  waist- 
cloths,  dhotia  or  degojx, paghd is  or  turbans,  rumals  or  handkerchiefs; 
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ft  variety  of  women's  scarves  called  stilus,  chclui , scullas  and  cMidyals ; 
horse  saddles,  baskets,  wood  and  uietal  lattice  work,  swords,  lances, 
sheaths,  ivory  and  wooden  toys,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  pad- 
locks, necklaces  of  sandal  beads,  and  snuff.  These  articles  find  a 
large  local  market.  Except  cotton  which  grows  in  the  Bhdvnagar 
state  most  of  the  raw  materials  come  from  Bombay.  Most  of  the 
craftsmen  have  capital  and  can  pay  for  the  raw  materials  required 
for  their  craft.  Suthars  and  Lohars,  carpenters  and  blacksmiths, 
work  with  their  own  hands,  mostly  with  European  tools. 
Sangh&diris  work  on  lathes,  weavers  on  country  looms,  and  Kansar&s, 
who  cast  in  brass  copper  tin  and  zinc,  use  hammers  and  lathes. 
The  dyers  both  dye  and  print.  The  chief  tools  used  in  the  crafts  are, 
of  carpenters’  tools,  the  vdnslo  or  adze,  the  vindhrm  or  chisel,  the 
karvat  or  saw,  the  pharsi  or  large  chisel, the  shtirdi  or  borer,  the  Ictinus 
or  file,  the  rando  or  plane,  the  kuvtido  or  axe,  the  hathodi  or  hammer, 
and  the  stinshi  or  pincers.  Of  ironsmiths’  tools,  there  are  the  shtirdi 
or  borer,  the  Ictinus  or  file,  the  hathodi  or  hammer,  the  stinshi  or 
pincers,  the  tdnkna  or  iron  chisel,  the  eran  or  anvil,  the  dhaman 
or  bellows,  and  the  sigra  or  vice.  Of  goldsmiths’  tools,  there  are 
a small  shtirdi  or  borer,  ktiruis  or  files,  haihodis  or  hammers, 
stinshis  or  pincers,  erans  or  anvils,  sigras  or  vices,  and  ktipnis  or 
cutters.  Of  stonemasons’  tools,  the  chief  is  hathodi  and  ttinkni  or 
stone  chisel.  Of  weavers’  tools,  there  are  the  sal  or  loom,  the  ktinthlo 
or  shuttle,  and  the  phirki  or  spindle.  Of  printers’  tools,  the  chief 
is  the  biba  or  pattern  for  printing  cloth  or  types.  And  of 
turners*  tools  the  sanghtidi  or  lathe.  Craftsmen  usually  work 
ten  hours  a day,  and  their  work  is  steady  throughout  the  year. 
Besides  three  holidays  in  every  Hindu  month,  two  agitiras  or 
elevenths  and  one  aintis  or  last  day,  craftsmen  rest  on  all  the  leading 
Hindu  holidays,  JJivdli  (October -November),  Devdivtili  (October- 
November),  Sanlcrdnti  (12th  January),  Bhivrdtri  (February), 
Itoli  (March),  Rdmnavmi  (March -April),  BaUv  (July -August), 
/an)nds/f./a?H/(August-September),  and  Dasera (September -October). 
The  women  and  <mildren  help  the  men  in  preparing  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  work.  Goldsmiths,  carpenters,  calico-printers,  anti 
other  first  class  craftsmen  earn  £50  to  £100  (Rs.  500 -Its.  1000)  a 
year  anti  Sarrini&s  or  turners  and  other  lower  craftsmen  £10  to  £30 
(Rs.  100  - Rs.  300).  The  articles  are  partly  sold  by  the  craftsmen  at 
their  own  houses,  but  mostly  sent  for  side  to  their  agents  in  dig- 
taut  parts  of  the  province.  The  state  of  these  craftsmen  is  good. 
During  the  1877-78  famine  most  of  them  worked  as  labourers 
on  relief  works;  a few  lived  on  their  capital.  Of  BhAvnagar 
crafts  two  deserve  special  mention : the  copper  and  brass  industry 
of  Sihor  and  the  weaving  cotton  mills  of  Bh&vnagar.  The 
manufacture  of  brass  and  copper  vessels  for  which  the  town  of  Sihor 
is  famous  employs  a considerable  amount  of  capitaL  The  copper  and 
zinc  used  is  brought  from  Bombay  by  eight  or  ten  firms  of  metal 
merchants  and  sold  to  the  metal  workers  who  number  about  400.  A 
few  of  them  work  on  their  capital  ; the  majority  either  borrow  capital 
and  sell  their  vessels  to  the  merchants,  or  work  for  the  merchants 
for  wages,  the  merchants  supplying  the  metal.  In  this  manner 
copper  and  brass  vesseLs  worth  £50,000  to  £60,000  (5-6  Itikhs ) are 
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manufactured  and  sold  yearly  at  Sihor.  These  brass  workers  or 
KansArAs  as  they  are  called,  from  the  word  kdnan  an  amalgam  of 
copper  and  tin.  have  been  settled  in  Sihor  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  They  came  from  ChAmpAner  from  which  they  fled  on  its 
capture  by  Mahmud  Begad*  in  1484.  Some  sought  refuge  in  the 
towns  of  GujarAt  and  others  who  fled  to  MArwar  are  now  known 
as  MAru-KansArAs.  They  neither  eat  nor  intermarry  with  the 
other  section  and  allow  divorce  and  re-marriage  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  first  husband.  Owing  chiefly  to  improvident  habits  and 
extravagant  domestic  customs  these  people  are  not  well-to-do,  eighty 
per  cent  of  them  being  in  debt.  But  their  condition  is  slowly 
improving.  They  work  twelve  hours  a day,  from  six  to  eleven  in 
the  morning,  from  one  to  half-past  five  and  from  eight  to  half-past 
ten.  They  are  paid  2s.  to  £1  (Re.  1 - Rs.  10)  the  man  of  copper 
according  to  the  class  of  vessel,  the  smaller  and  more  elaborate 
vessels  being  paid  at  higher  rates.  Brass  work  is  paid  at  2s.  (Rc.  1) 
the  man  for  plates,  Is.  (8  ana.)  per  aer  for  tea-kettles,  and  (hL 
(4  ana.)  per  aer  for  cups.  They  work  in  bell-metal  or  kansu  at  12a. 
(Rs.  6)  per  man.  They  pay  twelve  per  cent  interest  on  loans. 

In  1873,  in  consultation  with  the  BhAvnagar  Joint  Administrators, 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Percival,  C.S.,  and  Gavrishanker  UdayAshankar,  C.S.L, 
steam  spinning  and  weaving  mills  were  started  at  BhAvnagar  by 
Messrs.  Forbes  and  Co.  of  Bombay.  The  company  was  registered 
in  Bombay  as  the  BhAvnagar  Mills  and  Press  Company  Limited. 
The  BhAvnagar  state  granted  the  free  use  of  water  from  a neigh- 
bouring pond  and  thirty  years*  exemption  from  customs  duties  on 
machinery  and  materials  imported  for  the  mill.  The  fun«ls  of  the 
company  consisted  of  300  snares  of  £200  (Rs.  2000)  each  or  a total 
of  £60,000  (Rs.  6,00,000)  held  by  300  shareholders.  The  shares  were 
allotted  in  England  Bombay  and  BhAvnagar.  Nearly  a third  of  the 
capital  was  subscribed  in  BhAvnagar,  and  a few  .shares  were  taken 
in  Bombay  by  European  and  native  merchants.  The  rest  were 
purchased  in  England  The  mills  were  earned  on  for  some  time 
under  European  management.  But  they  did  not  pay,  partly  from 
the  heavy  cost  of  the  establishment,  partly  from  friction  between 
the  local  managers  and  some  of  the  native  officials.  In  September 
1875,  600  new  preference  shares  of  £50  (Rs.  500)  each  were  added 
to  the  original  capital,  the  holders  drawing  nine  per  cent  a year 
on  the  net  profits  of  the  company,  previous  to  any  distribution 
among  the  ordinary  shareholders.  Each  of  the  original  share- 
holders had  the  option  of  taking  two  preference  shares.  For  a time 
the  mills  were  worked  at  a profit,  hut  the  charges  were  still  too 
heavy  and  in  1879  the  balance  sheet  showed  a monthly  deficit  of 
£500  (Rs.  5000).  In  Juno  1879  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Co.  became 
bankrupt,  but  the  company  by  raising  a loan  of  £33,000  (Rs.  3,30.000) 
and  mortgaging  the  nulls  contrived  to  carry  on  the  business.  The 
money  was  advanced  chiefly  by  Mr.  Venislmnker  Lakhmishanker,  a 
local  banker,  and  the  control  was  vested  in  a board  of  directors. 
Under  Mr.  Venishanker  Lakhmishanker's  management  which  began 
in  July  1879,  the  mills  yielded  a profit  of  £3387  2a.  (Rs.  33,871)  in 
1880  and  of  £5994  8a.  (Rs.  59,944)  in  1881. 

In  October  1881  the  company  was  reconstructed  under  the  name 
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of  the  Bh£vnagar  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  Limited,  with 
a capital  of  £90,000  (Rs.  9,00,000)  divided  into  9000  shares  of  £10 
(Rs.  100)  each.  Of  these  2695  are  preference  shares  and  are 
entitled  to  nine  per  cent  a year  on  the  net  profits  of  the  company. 
After  paying  interest  on  the  preference  shares  the  remaining 
profits  are  divided  equally  among  the  other  shareholders.  To 
meet  the  losses  sustained  by  the  company  the  original  shares  of 
£200  (Rs.  2000)  have  been  reduced  to  £160  (Rs.  1600),  that  is 
each  former  holder  of  a single  share  of  £200  (Rs.  2000)  has 
received  in  lieu  of  that  share  sixteen  ordinary  shares  of  £10 
(Rs.  100)  each.  The  preference  shares  of  £50  (Rs.  500)  were 
divided  into  five  shares  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  each  with  similar  privileges 
to  those  they  formerly  possessed.  The  mill  consists  of  a boiler-room, 
engine,  blowing,  spinning  and  weaving  rooms.  The  machinery 
which  is  by  Curtis  Parr  & Modoley  of  Manchester,  Hetherington  of 
Manchester,  and  Lord  Brothers  of  Todnorden,  includes  thirty-two 
carding  engines,  twenty-six  throstle-frames  with  7360  spindles. 


thirty  feet  long.  The  machinery  is  at  work  for  twelve  hours 
a day  in  the  cold  season  and  for  thirteen  hours  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.1  The  average  daily  number  of  workmen  employed 
during  1881  was  251  men  59  women  and  110  children  or  420  in 
all.  The  entire  amount  of  wages  disbursed  in  1881  was  about 
£5050  (Rs.  50,500).  The  workmen  are  chiefly  Kolis,  Bhils,  and 
Muhammadans.  Besides  cloth  and  waistcloths  or  dhotars  the  mill 
turns  out  number- twenty  yarn.  At  the  rate  of  9d.  (6  ans.)  tho 
pound  of  yam,  1#.  3d  (10  ans.)  the  pound  of  dhotars , and  Is.  (8  ans.) 
the  pound  of  cloth,  the  value  of  the  cloth  and  yam  turned  out  of 
the  mill  in  1881  is  estimated  at  about  £48,000  (Rs.  4,80,000). 
Most  of  the  produce  both  of  cloth  and  of  yam  is  suited  for  local 
use.  A portion  is  sent  to  Bombay  mostly  for  the  Cliina  market. 
In  1881,  1,359,460  pounds  or  about  600  tons  of  cotton  were  used  in 
tho  mill.  The  cotton  used  is  all  grown  in  Kathidwdr.  Number 
twenty  yam  is  too  fine,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  turn  out 
coarser  qualities  more  suited  to  meet  the  local  demand. 

Goldsmiths,  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  tailors,  blacksmiths,  potters, 
barters,  shoemakers,  anil  other  craftsmen,  being  generally  of  one 
caste,  have  each  a caste  organization  or  mahdjan , which  to  some 
extent  take  the  place  of  craft  guilds.  Dealers  in  cotton,  grain, 
groceries,  piece-goods,  and  other  articles  belong  to  several  castes,  and 
form  a trade  guild  distinct  from  their  caste  organization.  This  trade- 
guild  is  the  head  ms  did ja/tl  and  is  composed  of  four  or  five  of  the  leading 
local  merchants.  These  leading  men  have  the  title  of  shethia.  There 
is  no  regular  or  hcralitary  past  of  head  merchant  or  nag arehrth  in 
Kdthi£wiir,  though  the  title  is  sometimes  used  out  of  respect  to  a 
trader  of  marked  wealth  or  unusual  personal  influence.  Social 

* The  details  were,  in  January  1881,  11,170,  in  February  9632,  in  March  11,163, 
in  April  11,263,  in  May  11,069,  in  June  10,920,  in  July  10649,  in  August  10.766, 
in  September  11,299,  in  October  11,290,  in  November  10,751,  aud  in  December  12,139 
people  were  employed. 
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dispute*  are  settled  by  caste  councils  or  mahdjan*.  If  the  decision  of 
the  caste  council  is  not  ol>eyed  the  defaulter  Is  either  fined  or  turned 
out.  Fines  recovered  from  defaulters  form  a caste  fund  which  is 
used  either  in  giving  dinners  to  the  caste  or  in  buying  cooking  and 
drinking  vessels.  Disputes  alnnit  timeljargains  and  other  complicated 
trade  questions  are  generally  referred  to  the  head  nmhdjun  or  trade 
guild.  If  the  decision  of  the  trade  guild  is  not  obeyed,  the 
defaulters,  as  a rule,  are  cut  off  from  all  trade  intercourse  and  in 
addition  are  sometimes  turned  out  of  caste.  In  1878  the  Brahmau 
traders  of  WadhwAn  refused  to  pay  a religious  tax  levied  by  the 
V&nia  vudidjnn  or  trade  guild.  The  Vdnia  guild  forbade  all  dealings 
with  the  Brdhman  traders,  and  the  Brdhmans  were  forced  to  yield. 
In  many  cases  the  trade  guild  levies  a tax  on  trade  and  manufactures, 
and,  under  the  management  of  the  head  guild  spends  the  proceeds 
in  feeding  the  poor,  in  supporting  animal  homes  or  pdmprdpols,  and 
iu  building  rest-houses  or  a/utnyuJMdB,  cattle  troughs  or  navddds^ 
and  water-sheds  or  jxirdbs.  To  decide  questions  in  which  the  whole 
industrial  class  is  interested  the  several  caste  guilds  meet,  and,  where 
the  question  is  one  of  taxation,  go  to  the  local  chief  to  redress  their 
grievance.  In  some  cases,  a man  who  takes  to  a craft  different  from 
that  practised  by  his  father  has  to  pay  a sum  in  charity  or 
dJumndda  on  joining  the  guild. 

8 trikes  or  stoppages  of  work  in  sign  of  discontent  are  not 
uncommon.  Craftsmen  go  on  strike  for  one  of  three  reasons:  in  a 
dispute  between  two  castes  if  the  state  supports  one  side  and  docs 
not  give  redress  to  the  other  ; in  a dispute  about  state  taxation  if 
retiress  is  not  obtained  by  petition  ; ami  when  au  act  of  the  chief  or  of 
his  subordinates  wounds  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  Some 
years  ago  at  Gondal  (alnmt  1845-46)  some  Memans  and  other 
Musalmfius  iu  spite  of  complaint,  persisted  in  selling  flesh  openly  in 
the  pul  die  street.  As  they  got  no  redress,  the  Vflnia  community  clo*<  *•  I 
their  shops  till  the  state  passed  a rule  forbidding  Musalmans  to  kill 
animals  in  public  and  ordering  them  to  carry  flesh  in  covered  baskets. 
In  1857-58  the  V&ni&s  of  Dhor&ji  wounded  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  Musalmdns  who  attacked  them  so  severely  that  several  of  them 
were  killed.  The  Gondal  state  punished  the  leaders  of  the  affray 
and  the  Memans  and  other  Musalmdns  struck  work  and  a few  of 
them  left  Dhordji  for  Juiuigad.  This  strike  failed.  Instead  of  giving 
in  the  Gondal  state  ordered  the  rest  of  the  Musalui&ns  to  leave 
Dhordji,  a course  which  so  surprised  them  that  they  called  l»ack 
their  friends  from  Junitead  and  opened  their  shops.  Recently  at 
Morvi  (in  1881)  some  Vohonts  killed  a cow  and  a bullock,  and 
the  Vanids  stopped  work  for  three  days  till  the  offenders  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  In  1880  the  Wadhw&n  barbers  struck 
for  a rise  in  wages,  but  they  failed  to  carry  their  point.  When  a 
strike  fails,  desertion  or  emigration  is  sometimes  threatened.  In 
former  times  when  people  were  few  and  states  competed  with 
each  other  for  the  services  of  husl sandmen  and  craftsmen,  desertion 
or  emigration  was  a serious  threat  aud  was  often  successful.  Now 
from  the  growth  of  population  and  the  cose  with  which  people  can 
be  brought  from  a distance,  chiefs  have  little  «lifliculty  in  supplying 
the  place  of  deserters  aud  threats  of  emigration  ore  rare. 
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In  very  ancient  times,  tliat  is  to  say  probably  before  the  invasion 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (bc.  327),  the  head-quarters  of  the  Jddav 
race  wore  at  Mat  hum  in  the  North-Western  Provinces,  where  Kansa 
ruled  on  behalf  of  his  fathor  Ugrasena.  Devuka,  brother  of 
Ugrasona,  had  a daughter  named  Devki  who  married  Vasudeva  a 
kinsman  of  Ugrasena.  On  the  occasion  of  the  wedding,  Kansa,  to 

{ray  Devki  respect,  himself  drovo  the  bridal  chariot  towards  the 
muse  of  Vasudeva.  At  this  time  there  came  a voico  from  heaven, 
saying  that  though  he  showed  such  respect  and  affection  for 
Devki  her  offspring  by  Vasudeva  would  kill  him.  On  hearing  this, 
Kansa  became  violently  enraged  and  drew  bis  sword  to  slay  Devki 
and  thus  prevent  her  progeny  cansing  his  death.  Vasudeva 
interceded  for  Devki  and  promised  to  hand  over  his  sons  to  Kansa 
for  slaughter  if  only  he  would  sparo  her  life.  Kansa  agreed,  and  in 
this  manner  slew  the  first  six  sons  of  Vasudeva  and  Devki.  The 
seventh  sou,  Baldeva,  though  conceived  by  Dovki,  was  miraculously 
transferred  to  tho  womb  of  liohini,  another  wife  of  Vasudova’s,  and 
was  born  at  Gokul,  a town  six  miles  south-east  of  Mathura  in  tho 
North-West  Provinces  iu  the  houso  of  the  Ahir  chief  Nanda,  who 
Wiia  a staunch  friend  of  Vasndevaf8.  Krishna  was  tho  eighth  son. 
Immediately  he  was  born,  his  father  Vasudeva  carriod  him  to  Gokul 
to  the  house  of  Nanda  and  left  him  there,  replacing  him  by  a 
daughter  of  Nanda  who  was  born  that  same  night.  Vasudeva  handed 
over  this  infant  to  Kansa  to  slaughter  as  was  his  wont.  But  wdieu 
Kansa  attempted  to  kill  her,  tho  girl  babe  flew  up  out  of  bis  hands 
into  heaven,  and  said,  * Wherefore  do  you  thus,  without  cause, 
murder  the  innocent  childron  of  Devki  f Know  that  your  enemy 
is  already  born  and  is  elsewhere  in  safety.*  Kansa  then  issued  an 
order  for  the  promiscuous  slaughter  of  all  new-born  inalo  infants. 


the  Jddavs  of  Mathura  many  Jddavs  quitted  Mathura  and  betook 
themselves  to  foreign  countries.  These  countries  are  named  03 
follows  in  the  tenth  Skandha  of  the  Bhagvat  Purdna  : Kurudesli, 
Panchdldesh,  Kaikaidesh,  Shdlvadesb,  Vidarbhadosh,  Nuishadhdesh, 
Vidohadesb,  and  Koshaladesh.  During  Krishna’s  stay  at  Gokul  ho 
prosecuted  his  amours  with  the  Gopis  or  milkmaids.  His  most 
renowned  mistress  was  the  celebrated  Rddha  or  Riidhika  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Vrashabhdnu,  an  Ahir  chief  of  Varsdua,  a villago 
near  Gokul.  The  Bhdgvnt  Purdua  does  not  mention  Rddha  by  name, 
but  sho  is  fully  described,  and  an  account  of  her  marriago  with 
Krishna  is  given  in  tho  Krishnajanma  Khanda,  which  is  a portion 
of  the  Brahma  Vaivarta  Purdna.  Rddha  is  associated  with  Krishna 
in  his  worship  throughout  ludiu,  but  Hindus  generally  look  on  Rddha 
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as  Krishna’s  mistress  and  not  as  bis  wife,  relying  probably  on  the 
omission  of  her  name  in  the  Bb&grafc.  Nevertheless  the  Krishna- 
janma  Khandu  says  that  Brahma  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
between  them.  Kansa  employed  many  stratagems  to  destroy 
Krishna,  but  all  were  unsuccessful.  Eventually,  after  Krishna  had 
attained  the  age  of  eleven  years,  Kansa  invited  him  and  Nauda  to 
his  court,  intending  to  put  hirn  to  death  on  his  arrival.  But  Krishna 
foiled  all  h is  schemes,  and  finally  killed  Kansa  himself.  And  as 
Kansa  had  imprisoned  his  own  father  Ugrasena  for  taking  the  part 
of  Devki  and  Yosudova,  Krishna  released  him,  and  commenced  to 
rule  in  his  narao.  Now  Asti  and  Prapti,  the  widows  of  Kansa,  were 
daughters  of  Jardsandh  the  Chandra vamshi  king  of  Magadh.  He 
therefore  seventeen  times  iuvaded  the  Mathura  territory  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Kansa,  but  was  each  time  repulsed  and  defeated  by 
Krishna. 

Things  wero  in  this  state,  when  Kdlayavan,  a Mlechha  chieftain, 
led  an  army  against  Mathura,  on  hearing  which  Jarasandh  resolved 
to  raise  auother  army  and  make  au  eighteenth  attempt  against 
that  kingdom.  When  Krishna  and  Baldeva  his  brother  heard  of 
the  invasion  of  KtfJayavau  and  the  intention  of  Jardsandh,  they 
despaired  of  being  able  to  resist  them.  They  accordingly  founds! 
the  city  of  Dwdrka,  and  transported  thither  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Mathura.  Then  returning  to  Mathura,  Krishna  barefooted  and 
without  armour  sought  the  camp  of  Kdlayavan,  whose  army  had 
reached  the  place.  In  those  days  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
holy  warfare  or  dharma-yuddh,  that  the  challenged  should  adopt  lht> 
same  weapons  as  the  challenger.  Kalayavan  therefore  came  to  meet 
Krishna  in  battle,  also  barefooted  and  devoid  of  armour.  When 
Krishna  saw  Kalayavan  advancing,  he  fled  before  him  towards  Mount 
Girnar.  Hero  lay  sleeping  the  dread  king  Muchukunda,  of  whom  it 
had  been  foretold  that  ho  should  slay  with  his  fiery  glance  whoever 
should  dare  to  arouse  him  from  his  slumbers.  Krishna,  aware  of  this 
prophecy,  covered  Muchukunda  with  his  own  scarf,  so  that  the  sleeping 
monarch  was  easily  mistaken  for  him  by  his  infuriated  pursner,  while 
Krishna  concealed  himself  in  a noighboiiriugcavo.  Kalayavan  seeing 
the  prostrate  king  mistook  him  for  Krishna,  and  kicked  him  to  arouse 
him  to  the  combat.  In  a moment  the  fiery  glance  of  Muchukunda 
burned  him  to  a heap  of  ashes.  Krishna  now  returned  to  Mathura 
and  plundered  Kdlaya  van’s  camp,  and  set  out  with  his  brother 
Baldeva  for  Dwdrka  laden  with  liis  spoils.  While  thus  occupied 
they  were  attacked  by  Jurasaudh  who  carried  off  the  entire  plunder 
of  Kdlayavan’s  camp  and  forced  Krishna  and  Baldeva  to  flee  to 
Dwdrka.  Jardsandh  pursued  the  fugitives  to  a certain  mountain 
covered  with  dense  forest,  on  which  they  took  refuge.  Here, 
unable  to  discover  them,  ho  set  fire  to  the  forest  and  returned  to 
Magadh.  Krishna  and  his  brother  reached  Dwdrka  in  safety.  On 
his  way  to  Dwdrka,  Krishna  is  said  by  the  Blidgvat  Purd.ua  to  have 
passed  through  the  following  countries:  Kurudesh,  Jangaldesh, 

Panchaldesh,  Surasendesh,  Yatuunddesh,  Brahmdvartdesh, 
Kurnkshetra,  Matsyadesh,  Sdrasvatdesh,  Marudoah,  and  Dhanvadesh. 
Having  passed  through  theso  countries  ho  came  to  Sauvira  and 
Abliira  and  tiually  to  Anortadesh  of  which  Dwdrka  was  the  capital. 
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f The  ancient  namo  of  Dwdrka  was  Kushasthali,  and  it  was  the  chief  city 
of  Anartaloka.  The  former  ruler  was  Raja  Rovata,  father  of  Revati, 
wife  of  Krishna’s  elder  brother  Baldeva.  Revata  appears  to  have 
afterwards  quitted  Dwdrka  for  the  Girudr  which  is  still  called 
Revatdelial  after  him.  Owing  to  Baldev&’s  alliance  with  Rdja 
Rovnta’s  daughter  the  Jddavs  first  became  acquaiuted  with  Dwdrka. 

Krishna  now  commenced  to  rule  at  Dwdrka  on  behalf  of 
Ugrasena,  and  married  many  wives,  the  most  renowned  among 
whom  were  Rukoiini  Satyabhama  and  Jambuvati.  Rukmini  was 
tho  daughter  of  Bhishmak  king  of  Kundanpur,  tho  capital  of 
Vridarbhadesh  (possibly  the  modern  Katpur)  and  was  carried  off  by 
Krishna  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  brother  Rukmaiyo.  Tho 
marriage  of  Krishna  and  Rukmiui  was  celebrated  at  Mddliavpur, 
and  thence  they  returned  to  Dwdrka.  The  other  suitor  for  tho  hand 
of  Rukmini  was  Shisliupal,  Raja  of  Chodidesli,  aud  to  him  Rukmaiyo 
wished  to  give  his  sistor.  This  Skiskupdl  was  afterwards  slain  by 
Krishna  at  Indraprastha. 

A certain  Jadav  of  Dwarka,  named  Satrdjit,  had  a valuable 
diamond  which  Krishna  asked  him  to  give  to  him,  but  Satrdjit  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  it.  One  day  Prasen,  brother  of  Satrdjit, 
went  to  hunt  wearing  this  diamond.  A lion  slew  him  in  tho 
forest  and  took  the  jewol.  But  J&rnbuv/m  the  Bear,  who  had 
accompanied  Rdtna  in  his  expedition  to  Lanka,  was  residing  in  this 
forest;  he  met  and  killed  the  lion,  and  took  the  diamond  from  him. 
Satrdjit,  who  was  unaware  of  what  had  occurred,  accused  Krishna 
of  having  killed  Prasen  in  order  to  obtain  tho  diamond,  and  the 
latter  to  clear  himself  from  this  calumny,  took  some  Jadavs  with 
him  and  wont  forth  into  the  forest  to  search  for  Prasen.  They  soon 
found  him  lying  dead,  with  his  horse  also  dead  beside  him,  and  the 
footprints  of  a lion  near  his  body.  On  following  the  tracks  they 
shortly  came  to  the  dead  body  of  a lion,  from  which  went  tho 
footprints  of  a boar,  which  they  tracked  to  an  adjacent  cave.  Krishna 
on  entering  the  cave,  found  Jduibuvdn  there,  who  immediately 
attacked  him,  but  after  some  time  was  forced  to  yield  to  Krishna’s 
prowess,  and  adored  him  as  an  incarnation  of  his  old  master  Rdma. 
Jamhnv&n  then  gave  Krishna  his  daughter  Jambuvati  in  marriage, 
together  with  the  diamond.  After  this  Krishna  returned  to  Dwarka 
with  Jambuvati  and  the  diamond,  and  convinced  Satrdjit  that  he 
was  guiltless  of  the  death  of  Prasen,  and  restored  to  him  tho 
diamond.  Satrajit,  however,  feared  lest  Krishna  should  remember 
this  against  him,  and  accordingly,  in  order  to  appease  him,  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  Satyabkdma  in  marriage  together  with  tho 
diamond. 

Krishna  favoured  the  side  of  the  Pdndavas  in  the  great  war  of  tho 
Muhabharata,  because  they  were  the  sons  of  his  father’s  sister  Kunta, 
who  had  married  the  Raja  Pandu.  When  Krishna  was  yet  at  Mathura, 
he  sent  his  uncle  Akrur  to  ilastindpura  to  request  the  Kanravas  to 
grant  some  land  to  the  Pdndavas,  but  they  would  not  consent.  But 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Pdndavas’  marriago  with 
Draupadi,  Krishna  finally  succeeded  in  procuring  for  the  Pdndavas 
the  allotment  of  Indraprastha  Ilere  the  Pdndavas  attained  to  such 
power  and  glory  that  they  performed  the  liiijguyayadnya  ceremony. 
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On  ibis  occasion  both  Krishna  and  Duryodhan  attended  the  assomblr. 
Draupadi  seeing  Duryodhan  nuzzled  how  to  proceed  in  their  gins* 
palace,  and  that  he  had  knocked  himself  against  a wall,  laughed  at 
him  and  said,  * The  blind  have  blind  sons/  alluding  to  the  blind- 
ness of  his  father  Dhritanishtra.  Duryodhan  was  greatly  incensed 
by  this  and  swore  he  would  ruin  the  Pdndavas,  a purpose  w'hich  he 
effected  by  gambling  with  them  till  they  had  lost  all  their  possessions 
including  their  wife  Draupadi.  Duryodhan  ordered  Dusshdsaa  to 
bring  Draupadi  into  the  court,  and  he  dragged  her  thither  by  tho 
hair  in  spite  of  her  straggles.  Duryodhan  then  seated  her  by  force 
on  bis  Knee  and  commenced  to  tear  her  clothes.  After  thus 
disgracing  her  lie  drove  her  forth.  The  Pdndavas  now  retired  for 
twelve  years  to  tho  forest  and  the  thirteenth  year  remained  concealed. 
Then  they  returned  to  Hastindpora  and  demanded  to  bo  reinstated, 
but  the  Kaurovas  declared  that  they  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions 
of  their  banishment,  and  ordered  them  to  depart  again.  Krishna 
interceded  on  thoir  behalf  but  tho  Kaurovas  remained  obdurate. 
Tho  Pdndavas  refused  to  depart  and  the  Mahdbhdrata  commenced 
After  tho  victory  of  the  Pdndavas  Yudhishthir  was  seated  on  tho 
throne  of  Hastinapura  and  Krishna  returned  to  Dwdrka. 

Rukmini  gave  birth  to  Pradyumna,  who  married  Rukhmdvati 
the  daughter  of  Rukhmaiyo  (brother  of  Ilukmini  his  own  mother) 
who  since  tho  abduction  of  his  sister  by  Krishna  had  left  Kumlaupur 
and  taken  up  his  residence  at  Bhojkat  (the  modern  Bhddrod  near 
Mahuva).  Prady umna's  son  Aniruddh  by  Rukhmdvati,  married 
Rukhmaiyo’s  granddaughter  Rochna  at  Bhojkat,  and  afterwards 
espoused  Ok  ha,  the  daughter  of  Bandsur  king  of  Shronitpur  in 
Northern  India.  It  is  said  that  Okhdtnand&l  derives  its  uarno  from 
the  fair  Okha,  and  is  after  her  called  Oklid’s  country  or  Okhamandala; 
but  the  true  derivation  is  probably  from  usha  or  ulcha  salt  and 
viand al  country. 

By  his  wife  Jdrabuvati,  Krishna  hod  a son  Sdinb  who  resided  in 
Dwdrka  with  his  mother  Jambuvati.  lie  was  much  addicted  to 
practical  joking,  and  on  one  occasion  when  Durvdsa  and  other 
Rishis  had  come  to  Dwdrka  on  n pilgrimage,  and  were  performing 
Shrdddh  at  Pindtdrak  a few  miles  from  Dwdrka,  he  dressed  up  as  a 
woman,  and  went  with  other  Jdduv  boys  to  tease  the  sages.  The 
boys  representing  that  Siunb  was  a pregnant  woman,  asked  the 
sagos  whether  the  protended  woman  would  bring  forth  a son  or  a 
daughter.  Tho  sages  understanding  the  trick  which  was  being 
played  on  them,  became  much  enraged,  and  cursod  the  boys,  saying 
that  tho  woman  would  bring  forth  an  iron  pestle  which  should  provo 
tho  destruction  of  their  race.  Now  the  boys  had  tied  cloths  in 
frout  of  Samb  so  as  to  make  him  look  like  a pregnant  woman. 
When  these  cloths  were  taken  off,  an  iron  pestle  was  found  among 
them.  The  boys  were  much  terrified,  and  came  with  it  to  Ugrasena 
who  advised  them  to  reduce  it  to  powder  on  a sword-grinder’s 
wheel.  They  accordingly  took  the  pestle  into  the  Gomfci  and  there 
rubbed  it  on  a grind-stone  until  the  greater  part  was  reduced  to 
powder,  and  but  a small  piece  of  iron  remained.  This,  together 
with  the  powder,  thoy  throw  into  tho  river.  Bat  this  dust  was 
borne  into  tho  sea,  and  was  swept  down  tho  coast  to  Suwuatb. 
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Hero  the  iron  filings  grew  into  Pan  reeds,  while  the  piece  of  iron 
was  swallowed  by  a fish.  This  fish  was  caught  by  a Rhil  hunter 
who  put  the  piece  of  iron  as  a point  to  one  of  his  arrows. 

Much  terror  still  possessed  the  Jddavs  ns  to  the  curse  pronounced 
against  them  by  tho  Rishis,  and  to  remove  this  Krishna  induced 
all  the  able-bodied  Jddavs  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Somndth. 
They  went  there  and  got  intoxicated  and  fought  amongst  them- 
selves with  these  Pan  reeds  until  all  of  their  number  were 
killed  except  Krishna,  Baldeva,  their  charioteer,  and  four  or  five 
others.* 1  So  great  was  the  confusion  that  the  two  brothers 
Pradyumna  and  Samb  fought  together  and  the  former  was  slain, 
legend  asserts  that  Sdmb  escaped  and  went  to  Mathura  dreading 
to  return  to  Dwdrka.  Baldeva  in  grief  performed  Samddhi , and 
thus  passed  away,  and  Krishna  and  the  charioteer  Ddruk  alone 
remained.  Krishna,  while  sleeping  under  a pipal  tree  near 
Somudth,  was  shot  through  the  foot  by  a Bhil  huntsman,  who  was 
named  Jara,  with  the  very  arrow  that  was  pointed  with  the  iron  of 
tho  pestle.2  This  was  done  in  mistake,  tho  Bhil  mistaking  Krishna’s 
foot  for  a deer.  Krishna  before  he  died  6ent  Ddruk  the  charioteer 
to  Dwdrka  to  tell  the  sad  tidings  of  tho  destruction  of  tho  Jddavs, 
and  desired  him  to  beg  Arjtina  (who  had  come  thither  on  a visit  to 
Krishna)  to  take  all  the  survivors  from  Dwdrka  to  Mathura,  as 
Dwdrka  would  be  submerged  beneath  the  sea  on  the  seventh  day 
after  his  death.  After  giving  these  injunctions  Krishna  died. 
At  this  time,  according  to  the  Dwdrka  Mdhdtmya,  tho  Gopis  had 
como  to  Dwdrka  to  visit  Krishna,  but  on  arrival  heard  of  his 
melancholy  death  at  Prabhds.  In  their  grief  they  buried 
themselves  alive,  and  tho  spot  is  still  known  as  the  Gopi  Taldv.  A 
kind  of  yellow  clay  or  ochre  is  found  in  this  tank,  which  is  called 
goptchandan , and  which  is  applied  to  tho  forehead  to  make  tho 
sectarian  mark  of  tho  Vaishnava  faith.  The  remaining  four  or  five 
Jddavs  seem  to  have  gone  to  the  south-east,  but  the  charioteer 
Ddruk  returned  to  Dwdrka  and  told  the  sad  nows.  On  hearing 
it,  Ugrasena,  Vasudeva,  and  many  other  old  Jddavs  died  of  grief. 
Hundreds  of  Jddav  widows  diea  on  the  funeral  pile.  Arjuna 
however  in  obedience  to  the  dying  request  of  his  friend  took  tho 
survivors  of  Dwdrka  towards  Mathura.  Bnt  they  had  not 
proceeded  many  miles  before  they  were  attacked  by  the  Kabds 
(ancestors  of  the  modern  Vdghers)  who  plundered  them  and  carried 
away  several  women.  This  discomfiture  of  tho  unconqucred 
Arjuna  has  been  commemorated  in  a local  stanza : 

Time  is  over  powerful, 

Man  is  never  strong. 

The  Kdhd*  plundered  Arjuna, 

Though  he  had  the  same  (mighty)  bow  and  arrows.3 
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1 BhAgvat  PurAna. 

1 Tin#  true  is  still  called  tho  Pnlchi  Pipal , and  all  pilgrims  to  Somudth  are 
obliged  to  visit  the  tree  and  perform  the  8hrtUl<lh  ceremony  there. 

* The  couplet  runs  : 

Stula  mmay  baldvnn  hai , rut  hi  pvrush  Ixildvan 
Kabc  Arjuna  lutiyo,  chi  dhanush  chi  Inin. 
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After  this  reverse  Arjtina  safely  conducted  the 
Mathura,  and  there  placed  Vajranubli  son  of  Aniruddh  on 
Arjuua  himself  disgusted  with  life  placed  his  grandson  Pariksbit  nu 
the  throne  of  Hastiudpura  and  iu  company  with  other  Pdndavas  and 
Jddava  sought  death  in  the  mountains  of  the  north.  Hero  tho 
five  Pdndavas,  Yudhishthir,  Bhirn,  Arjuna,  Nakul,  and  Sahadeva, 
mot  their  death,  but  a portion  of  the  Jadavs  penetrated  to 
Kabul  and  conquered  much  of  tho  country.  Hence,  after  many 
years,  they  again  returned  to  India,  and  founded  the  Samma dy 
of  Sato  inagar  so  named  probably  after  S&tnb  who  may  well 
accompanied  tho  Jddavs  on  this  exodus.  He  being  of  the  royal 
race  of  Krishna  was  naturally  one  of  their  chief  leaders.  A branch 
of  these  Jddavs  diverged  into  M&rwdr  and  there  founded  tho  state 
of  Jesalmir. 

In  u c.  327  Alexander  tho  Great  invaded  India,  conquering 
the  north-western  corner,  and  impressing  the  neighbouring 
monarch s with  a sense  of  his  irresistible  power.  Af tor  his 

death,  the  greater  part  of  India  from  tho  Himalayas  as  far  son 
as  tho  coast  of  Coromandel  and  tho  Pdndya  kingdom,  and  fri 
Magadha  in  tho  east  to  the  remote  peninsula  of  Saur&shtra 
the  west,  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Maurya  emperors,  of  wh< 
tho  celebrated  flourished  early  in  the  third  century 

Christ.  This  great  monarch  has  left  lasting  memorials  of  his  reig 


in  his  famous  edicts  engraved  ou  the  rock  at  GirnAr,  at  Kapurdigiri 
in  Peshavar,  at  Kalsi  in  Debra- Dun,  at  Dhauti  in  Cuttack,  and  at 
Jangada  in  Ganjam.  These  breathe  a humane  and  charitable  spirit 
both  towards  his  subjects  and  co-religionists  and  towards  those  who 
followed  other  faiths.  Though  a fervout  Buddhist,  he  seems  to 
have  honoured  both  tho  gods  and  Bnihmans,  while  in  his  tenderness 
for  animal  life  he  resembled  the  Jains.  His  tree-planting  along 
the  road -sides  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  cattle,  as  well  as  his 
collecting  in  certain  places  healing  herbs  for  the  cure  of  their 
ailments,  and  his  plauting  fruit  trees  and  digging  wells  for  their 
convenience,  prove  him  to  have  been  actuated  by  wide  sympathies 
and  pure  benevolence.  Tho  selection  of  GirnAr  for  ono  of  these 
rock  inscriptions  shows  that  oven  in  thoso  remote  times  it  was  a 
place  of  uote,  if  not  of  great  sanctity.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  iu  his  days  this  province  was  ruled  by  local 
governors,  probably  seated  at  J un Agad,  under  his  orders.  After 
his  dcatn  the  Greek  Baktrian  inonarchs  appear  to  have  asserted 
their  rulo  throughout  the  Indus  valley,  and  on  tho  east  their  sway 
may  havo  been  acknowledged  as  far  as  tho  Ganges,  while  Cuteb 
and  the  Saunishtran  peniusula  formed  part  of  their  dominions. 
But  their  lieutenants  iu  SaurAshtra,  who  form  the  jCshatopa 
or  SAh  dynasty,  appear  to  havo  asserted  their  independence  at  au 
early  period,  and  we  have  a list  of  twenty-six  kings  who  ruled  over 
Catch,  Saurushtra,  GujarAt  as  far  as  Cambay,  and  possibly  over  part 
of  MAlwa.1 


1 Dr.  Buhlcr,  the  highest  living  authority  on  the  Ancient  history  of  Gujardt,  makes 
the  Sunga  dynasty  follow  the  Mauryas,  ami  he  classes  the  SAhaor  Sciias  as  Kehatraps 
and  places  them  after  tho  Sunga*.  This  theory  seems  quite  as  worthy  of  credit  as 
the  one  given  obove  which  would  extend  the  Baktrian  rule  as  far  south  os  SaurAshtra. 
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Tho  following  aro  tho  names  of  twenty-four  of  these  kings1: 


1.  Nahapdna. 

2.  Unknown  king. 

U nknown  ki  og. 

4 Svurai  C hash  tana. 

5.  Jaya  Damn. 

6.  Jiva  Duma 

7.  Hu  dm  Duma. 

8.  Rudra  Simha. 

0.  Rudra  Sib. 


10.  Shri  Sih. 

11.  Sangh  Dima. 

12.  Dima  8 Ah. 

13.  Yasa  Dima. 

14  Dumajnta  Shri. 

15.  Vira  Diinsu 

16.  Is vara  Datta. 

17.  Vijnya  Sib. 

18.  Damajata  Shri. 


19.  Rudra  SAh. 

20.  Visva  Simba. 

21.  Atri  Dima. 

22.  Visva  Sib. 

23.  Rudra  Sim  ha. 

24  Asa  Dima. 

25.  Svimi  Rudra  Sib. 

26.  Svimi  Rudra  Sib. 


Dr.  Oldcnberg,  in  an  ablo  article  in  tho  Indian  Antiquary  for  August 
18S 1,  points  out  that  the  name  Sah  is  incorrect,  and  that  it  is  a 
inflection  for  Sena,  and  he  suggests  that  Chashtana  was  the  first  of 
this  dynasty  which  immediately  followed  the  Kshahardtos,  of  which 
family  Nahapdna  was  a member. 

Of  this  race  we  know  from  their  coins  and  Rudra  Dima’s  inscription 
at  Girmir,  that  they  were  great  and  powerful  sovereigns^  We  see 
that  they  largely  employed  local  chioftains,  Ahirs  Mere  and 
others,  and  the  inscriptions  of  neighbouring  sovereigns  throw  a 
faiufc  light  on  the  extent  of  their  territories  and  on  their  relative 
importance.  Their  coins  simulate  those  of  the  Greeks,  though  inferior 
in  execution  to  those  of  the  Baktrian  sovereigns,  which  in  this 
provinco  at  least  are  comparatively  rare.  They  seem  to  have 
coined  a fairly  large  currency,  though  nothing  like  their  successors 
tho  Guptas.  In  tho  coins,  the  monarch  is  depicted  wearing  the 
Macedonian  helmet,  while  the  reverse  shows  a fire-altar  and 
p resen  tat  ions  of  the  Sup  and  Moon.  The  legend  usually  gives 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  and  of  his  fathor,  and  in  the  case  of  tho 
earlier  kings  the  title  of  Mahakshatrapa.  Probably  they  worshipped 

both  the  sun  and  fire.  

These  kings  were  replaced  or  conquered  by  tho  Guptas,  a dynasty 
reigning  betweon  tho  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  rivers.  Kumdra 
Gupta  is  said  by  local  tradition  to  have  himself  effected  tho  conquest 
of  the  peninsula  when  yet  a prince  and  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  On  his  departure  to  his  country,  he  left  a 
local  govornor  or  viceroy  at  Varnansthali,  tho  modern  Vanthli. 
His  successor  Skanclha  Gupta  has  left  an  inscription  on  tho  rock  at 
Jundgad,  but  the  Gupta  connection  with  this  province  ceased 
either  with  this  monarch  or  his  successor,  and  their  lieutenants  the 
Suryavamsi  race  of  Valabhi  appear  to  have  become  hereditary  and 
independent  monarefis.  We  know  no  more  of  these  Guptds  than 
their  predecessors.  Thoir  coins  Bhow  them  to  have  the  title  of 
Mabdrajddhiraj,  and  their  cognizance  was  Parvati,  a peacock 
displayed,  Mid  a triahula  or  trident.  What  is  most  notable  about 
the  Guptds,  at  least  specially  about  Kumara  Gupta,  is  the  large 
number  of  his  coins  which  are  found  in  tho  peninsula.  These 
must  have  been  brought  by  him  when  he  invaded  the  country,  for 
if  they  had  been  struck  at  a local  mint,  we  should  expect  to  find  as 


1 Mr.  Newton,  Journal  Bombay  Branch  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  IX. 
B G13 — 35 
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many  of  his  successor  Skandha  Gupta  or  of  one  of  his  imme 

predecessors.  

Of  the  Valabhi  dynasty  which  supplanted  the  Gnptas  in 

Eeninsula  wo  know  more,  as  many  of  their  copper-plate  gi 

ave  been  discovered.  These  show  them  to  have  been  Ilindas, 
worshipping  Shiv,  but  liberally  inclined  towards  Buddhism, 
names  and  order  of  succession  of  their  sovereigns  as  given  by 
Biihler,  the  latest  and  most  accurate  writer  on  the  dynasty,  is 
under : 


1 . Bhattdrka  SenAp&ti. 

2.  Dharasena  I. 

3.  Dronasimbfi. 

4.  Dhruvascna  I. 

5.  Dharapatta. 

6.  Guhasena. 


7.  Dharasena  II. 

8.  SlnJAditya  I. 

9.  Kharagraha  I. 

10.  Dharasena  III. 

11.  Dhrnva8en&  II. 

12.  Dharasena  IV. 

19.  ShiMditya  VI. 


13.  Dhruvasena  III. 

14.  Kharagraha  II. 

15.  Shiladitya  II. 

16.  Shiliditya  III. 

17.  ShilAditya  IV. 

18.  ShilAditya  V. 


The  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Valabhi  era  is  nsoi 
ascribed  to  a.d.  318  on  the  authority  of  the  Ver&val  inscription 
Samvat  1320  (Vikrama).  This  celebrated  inscription  gives  nol 
only  the  Vikrama  Samvat,  but  the  Valabhi  (945)  Hijri  (6G2) 
Shrisingh  (151)  eras.  And  if  this  inscription  be  correct,  as  I 
seems  prim  A facie  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  then  the  Valabhi 
must  commence  in  a.d.  318.  Now  as  ShilAditya  VI.  was 
in  447  of  tho  Valabhi  era1  tho  sack  of  this  capital 
have  occurred  before  a.d.  7G5,  and  probably  fivo  to  fifteen 
later.  This  would  bring  the  ruin  of  the  city  and  dynasty  to 
comparatively  modern  times,  that  it  may  fairly  bo  attributed 
Alubammudans  from  Sindh,  and  on ti rely  precludes  the  possibility 
its  destroyers  being  Sassanian  kings  as  conjectured  by  Elphinstoi 
Nevertheless  one  bardic  line  (see  Wadhwdn  in  Places  of  Intere 
mentioning  tho  repulse  of  tho  Iranis  or  Persians  by  Ebhol  I.  seems 
to  give  colour  to  the  idea  that  at  all  events  they  were  Persians. 
This  however  may  be  explained  as  a loose  epithet  applied  to  all 
Muhammadans,  who  in  bardic  verso  are  also  frequently  called 
Turks.  If  only  another  inscription  could  bo  found  bearing  both 
eras,  the  question  would  bo  set  at  rest;  but  though  there  aro 
several  which  have  the  Valabhi  Samvat,  at  present  no  other 
bearing  both  eras  is  known  to  have  been  found.  If  Dr.  Burgess's 
explanation  (note  I.  p.  76.  vol.  IV.  of  the  Arch  mologicaT  Survey) 
be  followed  then  the  447  of  the  plate  of  ShilAditya  VI.  would  bo 
a.d.  642  aud  the  Sassanian  may  after  all  have  destroyed  Valabhi. 

After  the  fall  of  Valabhi,  it  is  possible  that  the  AnhilvAda 
ChAvadas  were  paramount  in  this  province,  though  probably  their 
dominion  was  not  extended  so  far  as  this.  But  whether  it  were  so 
or  not,  MulrAj,  the  ^Founder  of  the  Solanki  line,  no  doubt  became 
supreme  both  in  the  peninsula  and  GujarAt.  And  as  long  as  a 
Hindu  sovereign  sat  on  tho  throne  of  AnhilvAda  tho  supremacy 


V 1 °*  *****  monarch  published  in  Indian  Antiquary  for  March  1878, 
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over  ilie,  peninsula  was  theirs  without  dispute.  The  assertion  of 
independence  of  the  Chuddsatna  chieftains  and  their  war  with 
Bidhnij  Jayasingh  never  affected  the  actual  superiority  of  the 
throne  of  Anhilv&da,  but  on  the  other  hand,  rather  re-established  it 
on  a firmer  basis. 

There  are  two  sets  of  very  interesting  copper-plates  which  throw 
some  light  on  the  Valabhi  period.  One  of  these  is  the  ^orvi  plate 
published  in  the  September  number  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  for 
1873.  This  is  dated  Samvat  585  of  the  Gupta  Kal.  Unfortunately 
one  of  the  two  plates  forming  this  set  lias  been  lost,  and  with  it 
the  name  of  the  sovereign,  and  thus  invaluable  information  as  to 
these  latter  times  is  lost  to  us. 

Another  complete  set  of  plates  aro  dated  Samvat  714  of 
Vikramilditya.  These  bear  the  name  of  a new  king  called 
Jayikdeva.  who  is  styled  the  Adhipati  of  tho  SaurAshtra  Mandala. 
But  tills  monarch  speaks  of  Dhiuki  as  being  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
his  dominions,  thus  showing  tliat^he  SaurXHTtra  of  those  days  was 
limited  the  coast  belt  of  the  peninsula,  for  Dhiuki  is  situated  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  Okhtimandal.  This  king,  therefore,  may  havo 
been  a powerful  vassal  of  V alabh i,  almost  if  not  quite  independent; 
or  the  Valabhi  era  cannot  have  commenced  in  a.d.  318. 

Theso  plates  are  specially  peculiar  for  tho  following  reasons. 
They  are  not  dated  from  Valabhi,  nor  is  there  any  mention  either 
of  that  city  or  its  rulers,  though  they  mention  Bhumilika,  probably 
Bhutubhli  or  Gumli  in  the  Barda  hills,  as  tho  capital  of  the  king 
whose  name  they  bear.  Thoy  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
father  of  king  Jayikdeva,  nor  is  his  race  mentioned.  Possibly  ho 
may  have  been  a Jethva,  and  if  this  race  be  really  of  Jat  origin,  he 
may  have  for  theso  reasons  omitted  praise  or  mention  of  his  race. 
And  if  he  were  tho  first  of  his  race  to  attain  to  sovereign  power,  he 
might  for  this  cause  have  omitted  to  mention  his  father.  Still 
there  is  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  fit  in  with  the  Valabhi  kings, 
with  one  of  the  monarchs  of  which  lino  Jayikdeva  must  have  been  a 
contemporary,  if  the  Valabhi  era  really  dates  from  a.d.  318. 
Tho  omission  of  all  mention  of  Valabhi  and  its  sovereigns  is  also 
peculiar.  Lastly  we  find  the  Devan&gari  character  though  in  an 
ancient  form  used  in  these  plates,  wmle  the  Valabhi  character  is 
still  employed  even  in  tho  plates  of  SGTadltya  VT.  In  spite  of 
these  difficulties  Dr.  Biihler  considers  theso  plates  genuine.  If 
the  Valabhi  plates  are  dated  in  the  Gupta  Kril  as  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Burgess,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  omission  of  all  mention  of 
Valabhi  as  well  as  why  Jayikdeva  should  style  himself  Adhipati  of 
tho  Saur&shtra  Mandala. 

It  would  seem  that  the  sea-coast  of  this  province  has  been 
populated  and  cultivated  from  very  ancient  times.  This  is  but 
natural,  as  the  sea-coast  portion  would  probably  bo  earlier  civilised 
by  contact  with  other  nations  whose  vessels  visited  these  shores. 
This  coast  line  was  called  Saur£shtra.  In  very  ancient  times  the 
peninsula  was  doubtless  an  island,  and  in  still  more  distant  ages  the 
northern  and  eastern  portions  were  probably  covered  by  a shallow  sea. 
Of  this  belt  of  cultivated  aud  populous  land  on  tho  sea-coast  the  most 
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populous  ami  famous  was  the  portion  called  NAgher,  which 
roughly  speaking,  from  Madlmvpur  to  JdfanHJal  The  belt  however 
extended  from  Jodla  to  Gogha  and  many  other  portions 
populous  and  cultivated  from  remote  ages,  such  as  Dwarka,  the  < 
belt  near  Porbandar  which  at  an  early  period  fell  under  Jethva 
Mahuva  and  its  neighbourhood,  Diu  and  the  adjacent  country,  not 
to  mention  Gogha  itself  and  other  spots.  All  these  places  we 
known  in  very  distant  times.  The  breadth  of  the  belt  in  no  ca 
exceeded  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  the  interior  of  the  province  beii 
covered  with  dense  forest."  This  portion  may  have  been  include  _ 
in  Abhiria  and  was  principally  inhabited  by  Akira,  indeed  the 
CkudAsama  chieftain  of  Junagad  was  in  after-times  called  the^Ahir 

Here  may  be  fitly  quoted  section  41  of  tk^Penplas  of  the 
Erythrman  sea,  whose  probable  date  is  about  a.d.  54/ 71  fTo 
Gulf  of  Bardke  succeeds  that  of  Barugaza  and  the  mainland  of  Aridke 
a district  which  forms  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moxnbaro* 
and  of  all  India.  The  interior  part  of  it  which  borders  on  Skythia 
is  called  Aberia,  and  its  seaboard  Surastrene/ 

Mr.  McCrindlo  in  his  notes  to  sections  40  and  41  identifies  the 
gulf  of  BarAko  with  the  gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  Han,  and  the  gulf 
of  Barugaza  witk_  the_gulf  < f Cambay,  and  this  identification 
seems  certainly  correct  It  seems  possible  that  Larike  should  be 
substituted  for  AriAke  in  the  portion  quoted,  if  these  are  not  mono 
or  less  synonyms  for  the  same  country,  Larike  commencing  south 
of  the  Narbada  and  ending  about  the  Vaitarna  river  in  ThAna  or 
perhaps  not  so  far  south.  Aridke  corresponded  to  the  Northern 
Konkan.  This  view,  as  mentioned  in  the  note,  has  been  held  by 
several  writers  of  authority.  The  promontory  called  Papike  is 
probably  Gopndth  point,  both  as  being  comparatively  near  to 
Astakapra  (identified  by  Colonel  Yule  with  Hdthab)  and  from  the 
mention  of  the  second  gulf  which  includes  tkeTsland  called  Baiones. 
This  Mr.  McCrindle  no  doubt  rightly  identifies  with  Piram  island, 
and  his  identification  of  the  river  Mais  with  the  Maki  is  clearly 
equally  correct. 

This  account  shows  that  evon  in  those  ancient  times  the  coast 
belt  was  essentially  distinct  from  the  interior,  supposing  that 
interior  to  have  been  known  bb  Abhiria  and  Anartta,  and  subsequent 
history  confirms  that  view.  In  the  interior,  except  Valabhi,  Yanthli, 
JunAgad,  Wadhwdu,  and  a few  other  towns  and  villages,  most  of 
the  central  portion  was  dense  forest. 

The  most  populous  portion  of  the  Valabhi  kingdom  was  no  doubt 
the  Bkal  country,  tlie  Dholka  Dhandhuka  and  Gogha  sub-divisions 
and  Wa Jh  w/iu  and  the  ndTghbokring  districts.  St  ill  no  doubt  both 
JunAgad  and  Vanthli  were  subordinate  to  the  Valabhi  rulers,  and 
a cop  per  plat  o recently  found  at  Malia  in  Sorath  shows  that  their 
rule  extended  as  far  as  that  town.  Whether  Ntigber  was  subject  to 
their  sway  is  doubtful,  but  it  possibly  was  so  in  common  with  tho 
whole  peninsula. 


1 Mr.  McCrindlo  in  Indian  Antiquary  for  May  1879. 
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In  later  times,  Sanrashtra  and  its  familiar  abbreviation  Sorath 
was  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  province,  first  to  the  kingcTom  of 
the  Chuthisamaa,  antTlatterly  to  the  crown  dpjpain  governed  by 
the  foujdar  of  Junagad.  It  did  not  include  JhalAvAd  nor  HAlAr 
after  tho  conquest  of  that  portion  of  the  peninsula  By  the  Jade] da 
(131o).  Gohilvad  and  KAthiAwAr  remained  p:u  is  .4  Surat  h until 
tho  Muratlm  period  (I72u),  but  after  Slier  Khan  BAbi  asserted  his 
independence  ^17 4*8)  tho  terra  has  been  confined* to  the  dominions 
under  The  BAbi  sway. 

Tlius,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Abol  Fdzil  in  the 
Ain-i-Akbari  says  : Parganahs  of  noj^Sorath,  JuuAgad  with  tho 
/Haveir.  S^pAnpur,  Sarvn,  VAnsavad,  Fluid.!,  Hanpur,  Kandorna, 
HiUhasnvTlrnd,  Memlarda,  -BhAdrod  and  others.  Then  comes  a 
valuable  heading,  Parganahs  of  called  also  Nftgfrer. 

lYitan,  SpmnAth,  Una,  Del  v Ada,  JTair^roT^TCqdinnr,  Mul-Dwarka, 
ChorvAdTT)  in,  and  others. 

At  this  time  then  the  northern  sea  belt  was  inclnded  in  HAlAr, 
and  the  portion  south-east  of  Miiini  to  Madhavpur  was  called  Barda. 

Mahnva  and  that  portion  of  the  coast  was  included  in  Valak,  while 
Gogha  and  the  neighbourhood  was  GohilvAd,  but  Nagher  was  still 
called  old  Sorath. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  explanation  as  else  there  would  bo 
confusion  in  describing  the  different  rulers  of  the  provinco.  Both 
SaurAshtra  and  Abliiria  formed  in  all  probability  a part  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  Persia,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  Sah  dynasty  may 
have  been  Satraps  of  tho  Greok  Baktrian  kingdom,  and  their  capital 
was  probably  at  JunAgad.  Afterwards  when  the  supremo  power 
passed  to  the  Gupta  and  Valabhi  dynasty,  it  seems  likely  that  both 
tho  central  portion  of  the  peninsula  and  the  sea  belt  passed  under 
their  sway,  but  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  it  is  difficult  to 
pronounce  decisively  on  the  point.  When  Yalablii  fell  great  distress 
and  anarchy  seem  to  have  provailecTTn  the  central  part  of  the 
province,  and  it  rapidly  fell  waste,  and  the  dense  jungle  again  began 
to  assert  its  hold  over  the  country.  StilFtlie  sea-coast  remained 
populous,  and  while  the  centre  of  the  province  appears  to  have  been 
destitute  of  roads  and  almost  impervious  to  a regular  army, 
communications  were  comparatively  in  an  advanced  stage  in  the 
coast  belt.  This  part  of  the  country  was  then  held  by  the  ChAvadas, 
a tribe  of  Rajputs  of  great  antiquity,  and  tho  S nryavamshrGotfls  or 
Gohilots.1  They  arc  also  mentioned  in  immediate  propinquity  with 
tho  Sogdinns  (SodhAs)  and  the  GandhAriana,  if  not  with  the  Dadiera 
and  the  Parthians.*  The  SodhAs  of  Umarkot  and  Nagar  PArkar 
most  have  been  tho  immediate  neighbour  a of  the  ChudAsamAs  at 
Nngar  Thatba,  and  they  were  not  far  distant  from  the  northern 
settlements  of  tho  ChAvadas  in  Catch.  Tho  G&ndhAriAs  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  peninsula^  To  the  Dadicm  no  furfEer  referenoe 
has  been  traced.  There  seems  no  reason  why  they  may  not  have 


Chapter  VII. 

History. 
Early  Hindus, 
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I V, 
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1 Tho  date  of  tho  establishment  of  tbo  ChAviuUa  has  not  boon  determined. 
Gohils  or  Gohilots  wore  probably  cadets  of  ViUbhi. 

* llawlmsou's  Herodotus,  IV.  63. 
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been  the  present  depressed  class  of  Dheds.  This  is  the  more  likely 
because  they  would  have  had  less  objection  to  foreign  service.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Kdtliis  were  of  Parthian^ descent, 
as  wave  after  wave  of  this  singular  race,  closely  allied  to  BAbrila 
(Barbars^  and_Ahira  with  both  of  whom  they  eat  and  intermarry  to 
this  day,  appear  to  have  entered  this  province  from  time  to  time. 
The  earliest  certain  inroad  of  Kathis  was  probably  that  of  the  Yalds 
of  Vala  Cbamdrdi,  who  afterwards  spread  to  Taldja  and  TTKaflrod, 
nrid~wh6~are  now  represented  by  the  Vdlda  of  Phan 
to  have  intermarried  with  Chudiisamis^  Jethyds^  _ 
and,  though  in  Hater  times,  the  Ydlds  in  common 


aey  seem 
and  Bdbrias, 
with  the 

| Chuddsamds  and  Jethvds  asserted  Rajput  origin,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  they  are  all  part  of  the  swarms  left  by  the  north-western 
invaders  of  India.  It  is  curious  that  when  a lady  of  the  Dhdnk 
Vdla  (Rajput)  family  marries  into  the  Porbandar  or  Navdnngar 
house,  she  is  called  IxiLthidnTbdi  or  Kathidnima.  These 
were  in  all  probability  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  Babrids 


lie  Chml.WmAa 
at  JunAgari, 
ibout  a.  L>.  875. 


with  whom  both  they  and  the  Jethvds  intermarried,  though  the 
latter  are  now  ashamed  of  and  try  to  explain  away  the  fact.  In  truth 
thero  were  no  others  in  those  times  of  dense  jungle  and  bad  roads 
with  whom  they  could  ally  themselves. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  earlier  Anhilvdda  kings  of  the  Chdvada 
dynasty  had  any  pretensions  to  paramount  or  perhaps  to  any  power 
in  tho  proviuco  of  Kdthidwdr.  Indeed  they  were  probably  by  no 
means  parainonnt  in  Gujardt  itself,  though  they  were  the  most 
powerful  chieftains  in  the  country.  During  their  time  though  possibly 
previously  the  Chuddsamds.  a race  of  Rajputs  claiming  Jddav 
descent,  established  themselves  at  Van  till  i and  Jumtgad,  and  thence 
soon  spread  their  power  throughout  thcTTnterior  ot  the  province. 
Their  original  seat  was  at  Nagar  That  ha  in  Sind.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  Chudachandra,  the  founder  of  the  Jundgad 
Vanthli  house,  who  was  of  the  Samma  branch__of  the  Jddavs. 
His  descendants  therefore,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Sind 
Samrnds,  called  themselves  Chuddsamds.  Thero  is  a curious 
similarity  in  their  name  to  that  of  the  ancient  Chorasmians,  but  this 
is  doubtless  merely  accidental. 

About  a.d.  900,  though  possibly  250  years  earlier,  UjaJjrthvds 
entered  the  province  from  Cutch,  driven  probably  from  Sind.  They 
crossed  tho  Ran  and  conquering  Morvi  established  themselves  thero. 
They  afterwards  spread  their  power  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch.  Thence  they  proceeded  to^Barda,  where  Shrinaj^ar 
was  one  of  their  earliest  settlements.  SKorllyalter  their  occupation 
of  tho  Barda  coast,  they  extended  their  rule  to  the  Barda  hills,  where 
Sal  Kumdr  founded  their  celebrated  capital  of  Ghumli,  perhaps 
more  commonly  called  Bhumbhli  (Bhublirit-pulli),  ancT  it  was  here 
that  they  reached  the  climax  of  their  power.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  interfered  or  clashed  with  the  Chavadds,  either  of  Oklidmaudal 
or  Ndgher.  They  were  accompanied  in  their  immigration  by  the 
Mer  tribe,  which  has  always  occupied  a position  subordinate  to  the 
Jethvds.  The  Mers  are  to  this  day  settled  in  Barda.  Either  these 
Mere  or  a Jethva  appears  to  have  ruled  aF  Tiinbanaka  the  modern 
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Timdna  on  the  banks  of  tbo  Shatrunjayi  river  in  Vdldk.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Jethvds  are  merely  the  ruling^  family  or  rajkula 
of  the  Mer  tribe  and  tbat  they  are  all  of  one  blood.  In  some  bardic 
poetry,  quoted  under  Arthila,  a neighbouring  Her  chieftain  is  called 
the  Mehar  Rana.  This  tribe  were  advanced  to  great  posts  under 
the  Auhilvdda  kings,  as  is  seen  by  theTiraana  copper-plate,  in  which 
the  local  rulor  is  Mehar  Sri  Jagmdl.  This  spelling  Mehar  survived 
in  the  old  agency  records  as  Mher. 

It  was  about  this  time  (a.d.  1024)  that  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  made 
his  famous  invasion.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  what  route 
he  pursued  on  entering  the  province.  There  seem  to  have  been  in 
those  days  only  three  routes  practicable  to  an  army,  one  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  another  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  peninsula  by  Gogha,  and  the  third  by  Jundgad.  If 
Mahmnd  bad  pursued  the  Jundgad  route,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
would  have  attacked  the  Cbuddsama  of  that  fortress.  And  if  ho 
had  followed  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch  he  would 
infallibly  have  first  destroyed  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Dwarka. 
The  son  them  road  seems  too  circuitous,  but  the  mention  of 
Dabnlvdda  or  Delvdda  in  the  Kdmil-ut-Tawdrikh  (Elliot  and  Dowson, 
II.  468),  os  well  as  the  omission  of  any  conquest  of  Jundgad  or 
Dwdrka,  induce  the  conviction  that  it  was  by  this  route  that 
Muhuiud  approached  Somndth-Patan. 

At  the  time  of  Mahmud’s  invasion,  the  northorn  portion  of  the 
coast  belt  was  ruled  by  th«*  Jethvds  as  far  as  Kliamblidlia, 
and  Okhdmondal  and  the  const  probably  as  far  as  Miuni  by 
the  Chdvadns.  The  Goliils  still  held  Mdngrol  and  the  coast  as  far 
as  Madhavpur  if  not  Navi.  Barda  again,  perhaps  as  far  as  Navi, 
belonged  to  the  Jethvds,  while  the  wlioTebf  Naglier,  and  as  far  possibly 
as  the  gates  of  Mahuva,  owned  the  Cffidvnda~sway.  Mohuva  and  the  coast 
of  Ydlak  (Y&fa  Kshetrn)  was  held  by  the  Ydlds  and  tho  remainder 
of  the  coast  was  probably  in  the  hands  of  iColis  as  far  as  Gogha. 
Tho  centoe  of  the  province  was  subject  to~thc  Chudasamds  of 
Junagad,  then  petty  chieftains  with  an  almost  impregnable  fortress 
perched  on  the  summit  of  an  apparently  inaccessible  rock,  and 
surrounded  with  the  densest  jangle.  The  local  ballad  of  the  fall  of 
Pdtan  (Indian  Autiquary,  June  1879) represents  that  Mahmud  marched 
by  Kdmeshvar  Kotra  against  Mdngrol  and  after  conquering  that  town 
returned  against  Somndth-Patan.  Ho  is  said  to  have  done  this  at  the 
advice  of  the  local  chieftains.  Tho  advice  was  no  doubt  sound. 
Mdngrol  a largo  and  fortified  town  governed  by  a powerful  king 
related  to  the  king  of  Somndth- Pdtan,  would  have  been  a dangerous 
neighbour  to  him,  and  he  might  any  day  have  been  attacked  on  one 
side  by  tho  Mdngrol  forces,  and  on  tho  other  by  the  army  of  Soinndth- 
Pdtan.  He  is  said  to  have  first  reduced  Mdngrol,  and  then  to  have 
marched  upon  Somndth- Pdtan.  After  defeating  the  Raja  more  than 
once  in  the  field,  ho  formally  laid  siege  to  the  town,  which  was 
both  attacked  and  defended  with  tho  utmost  bravery.  The  nambers 
and  discipline  of  the  Muhammadan  army  at  last  prevailed.  Tho 
Rdia  made  a gallant  resistance,  but  was  overcome,  though  Bhim  of 
Auhilvdda  made  a fruitless  diversion  in  his  favour.  Bhim  was 
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defeated  and  put  to  flight  and  tho  tomplo  and  town  given  over  to 

Slander,  but  tho  temple  does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  ca$t 
own,  though  the  idol  was  broken,  tho  gates  carried  away,  and  the 
sanctuary  desecrated.  Doubtless  also  the  carving  was  much  defaced. 

Many  speculations  have  been  made  as  to  the  fort  in  which  Bhim 
took  shelter  after  his  fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  Somndth.  M. 
Remand  and  Dr.  Woil  have  considered  Kandhdr  (G.-mtlh.-ir)  in  tLu< 
gulf  of  Cambay,  to  be  the  spot”ih3icaled  by  the  Muhainmand&n 
historians.  Colonel  Briggs  thoaght  that  Gaudeyi  in  Gujarat 
answered  most  nearly  to  the  description.  More  recently,  Dr.  Buhlur 
has  identified  this  place  with  Kanthkot  in  Cutch-VAgad.  This 
last  identification  certaiuly  deserves  cdnsi derailon,  but  it  seen 
more  reasonable  to  place  the  Gandaba,  where  Bhim  took  refuge,  at 
tho  waste  site  of  Gilndhyi  in  the  KdthiAwdr  coast  belt,  a few  miles 
north-east  of  Midni.  The  conditions  as  to  tide  would  be  hero 
fulfilled,  whereas  "tide  does  not  reach  Kanthkot,  and  that  place 
would  in  the  fair  season  never "Tie  surrounded  by  water.  Gdndhvi 
both  tho  modern  village  and  the  waste  site  are  by  some  oversight 
described  in  the  Great  Trigonometrical  map  of  KAthiAwAr  as  Gandhri, 
but  Gdndhvi  is  correct.  As  Mahmud  advanced  after  the  conqnest 
of  this  place  to  Sind  by  way  of  the  Ran,  the  position  of  Gaudhvi 
seems  in  every  way  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Mahmud  appears  to  have  been  charmed  with  the  oxquisito 
climate  of  Nrigher,  and  to  have  been  struct  by  the  wealth  and 
fertility  of  the  country.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  at  one  time 
he  seems  to  have  thought  of  permanently  residing  at  Somndth- Patau. 
But  his  followers,  eager  to  return  to  their  homes  with  their  booty, 
and  doubtless  bribed  to  persuade  him  to  withdraw  by  the  Hindu 
claimants  of  the  throno  and  others,  finally  induced  him  to  grant  one 
of  these  claimants  the  crown  on  a vassal  tenure,  and  on  condition  of 
annual  tribute,  and  then  to  return  to  his  own  conntiy. 

Then  follows  the  DAbisalim  story  of  the  Muhammadan  historians. 
Some  writers  have  considered  That  this  applies  to  Durlabhsen  and 
Yalabhsen  of  Anliilvdda,1  but  the  dates  do  not  tally  and  the  account, 
as  given  in  the  original,  points  distinctly  to  a local  chieftain  being 
installed,  as  was  the  Muhammadan  custom.  A MusahiiAn  governor 
called  Mitha  Khdn  was  left  also  at  Somndth- Patan  in  military 
command.  This  governor  possessed  the  real  power,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  was  he  and  not  Mahmud  who  actually  cast  down  the  temple. 


1 The  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  distinctly  says  that  Mahmud  loft  Ghaznj  in  A.n.  416  or 
A.l).  1025,  that  ia  when  Bhinnleva  wws  ruling.  It  ia  true  the  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  also  says 
that  K&ja  J ;Ui mud  (ChAmund)  was  then  reigning,  which  was  not  the  case,  but  granting 
that  Mahmud  left  Ghazni  in  1022  w’hile  Durlabh  Raj  was  on  tho  throne  still  that  will 
not  account  for  the  presence  of  the  other  Ddbisalim  (Valabh  RAj)  whose  rule  ceased 
in  1010.  Besides  the  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  proceeds  to  say  that  Mahmud  spent  three  years 
and  six  months  in  India  on  this  occasion  and  then  only  was  it  that  he  appointed 
DAbisalim.  Again  had  he  carried  one  of  the  princes  back  to  Ghiurni  as  he  is  said  to 
have  carried  DAbisalim,  it  would  without  fail  have  been  noticed  in  the  Join  annals.  But 
they  are  silent  on  this  point.  Again  the  Mirat  commence*  to  talk  of  Bhira's  succession 
to  the  throne  of  AnhiivAda,  and  the  second  DAbisalim ’s  kingdom  is  mentioned  os 
being  merely  elsewhere  than  Somnith,  while  the  kingdom  of  SotnnAth  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  name  throughout  the  narrative.  Tim  AnhiivAda  kingdom  is  also  in 
all  other  places  specially  mentioned  by  uamo.  Why  then  should  it  have  been  omitted 
here  if  this  kinguom  were  AnhiivAda  ? 


■ 
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Here  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a few  years,  and  see  what  had  been 

Sing  on  at  Anhilvdda.  In  a.d.  942  Mulrdj  Solanki  displacing 
matsingh  Chavada  mounted  tho  throne  of  Anhilvdda-Pdtan,  and 
from  this  time  the  Solanki  dynasty  permanently  succeeded  that 
of  the  Chdvada  in  the  first  kingdom  in  Gujarat.  Mulrdj  reigned 
long  and  successfully,  though  even  at  the  close  of  his  long  rule, 
the  lords  of  Anhilvada  do  not  appear  to  have  entirely  established  a 
paramount  dominion.  His  wars  in  Sorath  with  tho  Chuddsama  of 
J undgad  are  specially  mentioned.  Hut  he  appears  not  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  coast  belt,  and  to  havo  confined  himself  to  the 
chastisement  of  the  Rd  whoso  capital  he  conquered,  placing  there  a 
Tbanabddr.  From  this  time  the  Anhilvada  sovereigns  appear  to 
have  considered  the  chieftain  of  J undgad  in  a manner  subordinate 
to  them.  No  inscriptions,  however,  of  this  time  are  to  be  found 
either  in  the  coast  belt  or  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  on 
the  whole  this  is  what  might  be  expected.1 

Meanwhile,  in  the  coast  belt,  the  authority  of  tho  Muhammadan 
governor  daily  grew  weaker  and  tho  power  of  the  local  Chdvada 
chieftains  proportionally  increased,  until  at  length  the  Musalmdn 
sway  became  a mere  shadow  of  the  past,  though  still  surviving  in  a 
modified  form.  An  inscription  of  Sam  vat  1320  at  Verdval  shows 
that  a Muhammadan  was  then  allowed  to  build  and  endow  a 
mosque  there.  This  was  a time  of  great  prosperity  in  the  coast 
belt  and  specially  in  the  Ndgher  "kingdom.  Trie  connection  with 
the  Muhammadans  caused  trade  with  the  Muhammadan  govern- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  to  spring  up.  During  all  this 
time  the  paramount  sway  of  Anhilvada  became  more  extended, 
though  up  to  A.D.  1100  it  bad  not  reached  Ndgher. 


In  about  a.d.  1090  the  Jhdlds  occupied  tho  north-east  corner  of 
the  peninsula,  as  well  asTffSn3?il  aud  Viraragdm  in  Gujardfc,  and 
thence  began  to  extend  their  possessions  to  the  west  aud  south. 
As  tho  Jhdlds  wore  vassals  of  Anhilvdda,  this  extension  of  the 
Anhilvada  kingdom  implied  a corresponding  curtailment  of  the 
Chuddsama  power,  but  Ndgher  and  the  coast  belt  still  remained 
unaffected  by  these  changes. 

When  in  a.d.  1094,  Sidhrdj  Jayasingh  mounted  the  throne  of 
Anhilvada,  he  speedily  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  conquest  of 
Sorath.  With  this  view  he  caused  large  reservoirs  of  water  to  bo 
constructed  at  Sdela,  Addla,  and  other  places,  so 'that  he  might  push 
thence  in  one  march  through  tho  hills  in  the  centre  of  the  province, 
and  find  himself  in  the  cultivated  districts  of  the  chieftain  of  Jundgad. 
Several  causes  are  assigned  for  this  quarrel  with  Jundgad.  Among 
them  wore  the  breaking  down  of  one  of  the  Anhilvdda  gates  by 
Ra  Khengdr  duriug  the  absence  of  Sidhrdj  in  Mdlwa,  and  tho 
espousal  by  this  chieftain  of  Rdnik  Devi  who  had  been  sought  also 
in  marriage  by  Sidhrdj.  These  expeditions  of  the  Anhilvdda 
sovereigns  against  the  chieftain  of  Jundgad  caused  the  Solanki 
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MulrAj, 

AJk  042. 


Jh.llan. 

A.D.  lOiNi. 


SidhrAj  Jny&iung 
conquers  JunAgftC 
A.  D.  11*20, 


1 In  a.d.  10*20,  tho  Ahirs  and  others  reinstated  Ra  Noghan,  son  of  Ra  DyAs,  whom 
Mulrftj  hod  slain,  aud  expelled  his  governor  and  restored  the  ChodAsama  power. 

o 613—30 
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military  road,  so  to  style  it,  to  be  made  direct  from  Anbilvdda  in 
(i u jurat  to  J uudgad . This  rood  was  simply  aTrack  through  the  forest 


furnished  with  fortified  posts,  ponds,  and  wells 
Some  of  these  camps  and  posts  were  Wj 
Dbdndhalpur,  Chobdri,  An  an  d pa  rA  Sardhar,  Uoi 


Jet  pur. 
travellers,  and  the 


rcgtnar 
dal,  Virpur, 


stages. 

Ada!.., 


SiJlirAj  Paramount, 
a.  b.  1125. 


rsvania  t/ns  miUtary^road  became  tlae  regular  road  for 
ers,  and  the  coast  routes  were  gradually  neglected  save  for 
religious  pilgrimages. 

In  A.D.  1125  the  AnhilvAda  army  entered  the  province.  They  soon 
overran  theTWs  dominions,  but  for  some  time  were  unable  to  take 
Jundgad.  At  last  the  Ra's  nephews  Desal  and  Visal  played  the  traitor 
and  Jundgad  was  taken  and  the  Ra  slain.  Sidhrdj  put  Ra  Khcngar’s 
sons  to  death,  and  carried  off  Rdnik  Devi  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
her  to  be  his  bride.  But  she  was  unable  to  forgive  the  death  of 
her  husband  and  children,  and  after  cursing  Sidhraj,  mounted  the 
funeral  pile  at  Wadhwdn  where  her  shrine  stands  to  this  day. 

Mention  may  here  be  fitly  made  of  tbe^Gohila  who  were  of 
Suryavamshi  race,  and  cadets  of  the  old  Kdj&s  of  Valabhi.  Their 
principal  seat  was  Mangrol,  but  they  held  the  sea-coast  at  least  as 
far  as  Ma.lhuvpur  lo  the  north-west  and  probably  as  far  as  Navi  or 
even  Porbanclar,  close  to  the  dominions  of  the  Jethvds,  which  in 
those  days  did  not  extend  to  tho  south  of  the  Bokhira  creek.  To 
the  south  their  possessions  were  conterminous  with  those  of  the 
Chdvadas  of  Sotnudth.  Colonel  Tod  says  that  the  Cbdvadds  and 
Gohils  were  both  cadets  of  Valabhi  and  it  seems  probable  that  this 
was  the  case.  Anyhow  either  Chavadds  or  Gohils  were  the  first 
occupants  of  the  coast  belt  throughout  its  length  and  breadth, 
though  iu  Vdldk,  Barda,  the  neighbourhood  of  Goglia,  aud  even 
Ndgher,  they  were  at  an  early  period  supplanted  by  v aids,  Jethvfa* 
Kulis,  and  sub.scquuiit  ly  I >y  V.i 

After  the  conquest  of  Jundgad  Sidhrdj  Jayasingh  visited  Somndth 
and  the  coast  belt,  and  obtained  the  allegiance  aud  submission  of  the 
local  chieftains.  He  was  the  jirst  sovereign  j)f  Anbilvdda  w*ho  was 
confessedly  paramount  both  in  the  interior  and  in  the  coast  belt  of 
the  peninsula'.  Subsequently  he  visited  Giruar  and  Shatriinjaya 
and  thoroughly  established  his  power.  When  he  returned  to 
Anbilvdda,  Sidhrdj  left  behind  him  a viceroy  at  Jundgod,  and 
probably  a deputy  in  the  coast  belt.  This  ueputy  was  possibly 
expelled  in  A.D.  1118  by  a chieftain  of  the  Gohil  race  which  ruled 
at  Mdugrol ; who,  to  commemorate  the  event,  founded  the  Sbri 
Singh  era  in  that  year.  The  Mdngrol  inscription  alludes  toTETs, 
aua  says  that  Sahjig  Gohil,  son  of  Sahar  and  father  of  Soinrdj 
w ho  flourished  in  Samvat  1202  (a.d.  1 1 16)  tho  date  of  the  inscription, 
tarnished  the  glory  of  tho  Choulukvas.1  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  this  era  was  founded  by  one  of  the  earlier  Jethvds  or  even  by 
a Vdja  of  Somndth. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Sidhrdj  to  his  capital,  his  local 
governor  of  Jundgad  was  also  expelled  by  the  inhabitants,  and  Ra 
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Noghan  III.  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  1125.  It  scorns  unlikely 
that  Sidbrdj  would  have  tamely  suffered  such  an  insult,  nor  if  he 
had,  would  the  local  bards  have  abstained  from  depicting  the  prowess 
of  Noghan  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  But  they  are  silent  regarding 
the  events  both  of  his  reign  and  of  that  of  his  successor.  Probably 
while  Ra  Noghan  expelled  the  governor  he  sent  a handsome  tribute  to 
Anhilv&da  and  made  submissive  representations  coupled  with  bribes 
to  the  principal  court  officers.  These  persons  may  have  represented 
to  Sidhrdj  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  warfare  in  Sorath,  and  tho 
numerous  chieftains  nearer  home  who  would  be  ready  to  tako 
advantage  of  his  absence.  This  may  possibly  explain  both  tho 
supine  ness  of  Sidhraj  and  the  silence  of  the  bards. 

In  a.d.  1144  Sidhrdj  Jayasingh,  the  greatest  of  the  Anhilvdda 
monarch s,  was  succeeded  by  Kumdr  Pill,  a sovereign  of  almost 
equal  renown.  At  first  a worshipper  of  Shiva,  Kumar  Pdi 
afterwards  adopted  the  Jain  faith,  at  the  instance  of  the  celebrated 
Hcmdcb&rya.  In  his  earlier  years  he  visited  the  shriuo  of  Somndth 
in  the  coast  belt,  but  subsequently  confined  his  attentions  to  the 
Jain  temples  on  the  sacred  mountains  of  Shatrunjaya,  Girnar,  and 
Tdriuga.  Still  ho  was,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  at  all 
events,  paramount  oqually  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  peniusula. 

About  a.  d.  1225  tho  Rat  hod  tribes  of  Vddk^l  and  Vai^  who  are 
said  to  have  been  sprung  from  Pdbji  Rdthod,  entered  tne  province  on 
the  pretence  of  a pilgrimage  to  Dwdrka.  Hero  they  treacherously 
massacred  the  Ckdvada  and  Harol  Rajputs  and  seized  Ok  kd  man  dal. 
Owing  to  this  slaughter,  those  who  remained  in  Okha  adopted  the 
name  of  Vddliels  from  the  Sanskrit  word  va dh  a massacre.  The 
Vddkels  not  only  obtained  possession  of  Okkdmandal,  but 
acquired  Khambhalia  and  the  neighbouring  coast  ou  tho  southern 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  while  on  tho  south-west  coast  their 
possessions  touched  or  almost  touched  the  Vartu  river.  One  of  the 
brethren  named  Vejo  went  south  and  dispossessed  the  Chdvadds 
of  Soinndth,  conquering  from  them  the  whole  of  Ndgber  excepting 
the  Gohil  chieftancy  of  Mdngrol,  After  tfus  Vejo,  the  tribe  are  said 
to  have  been  called  VdjSsT 

Vejo,  or  Vinjal,  afterwards  became  a favourite  name  of  the  Vaja 
rulers  and  a chieftain  of  this  name  was  a contemporary  of  the  last 
Ra  Mandlik.  Another  Vinjal  founded  Vinjalkot  or  Veialkot  on  the 
Rdval  river,  in  the  Girt  and  thence  conquered  Una  Delvdda  and 
UnckaKotra  and  other  places.  The  Vdjds  are  alluded  to  in  local 
inscriptions,  and  specially  in  the  inscription  at  Dkamlej  of  a.d.  1381 
(Samvnt  1437)  where  Karamshi  who  built  tbo  reservoir  an<T caused 
the  inscription  to  be  engraved  describes  himself  as  minister  of  the 
Vdja  Raja  Bharma. 

In  a.d.1  260  the  Gohil s who  now  hold  Bhavnagar,  Pdlitdna,  and 
Ldtki,  entered  the  province  under  Sejakji,  son  of  Jhdnjkarsi,  the 
chieftain  of  Khergaoh  on  the  Luni  in  Mdrwdr.  'They  had  boon  at 
fend  with  the  Ddbhis,  the  original  owners  of  Khcrgadh,  who  still 
retained  a share  in  the  chiefdom.  Both  parties  besought  the 
interference  of  tho  Rathods,  who  treacherously  massacred  Gohils 
and  Ddbkis  alike,  at  a reconciliation  feast  to  which  they  were  invited. 
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Sejakji  escaped,  and  made  good  his  way  to  Sorath  where  others  of 
his  race  flourished.  Here  he  sought  the  protection  of  Ra  Kheugir 
who  granted  him  a hamlet  on  the  Anhilvada  or  Jh&l^yid  frontier, 
which  he  named  Sejakpur.1 

The  three  sons  of  Sejakji  were  Ranoji  Sarangji  and  ShAhjL 
Rduoji  was  by  a different  mother  from  the  other  two  brothers,  who 
went  to  the  court  of  the  Ra  with  their  sister  Vdlam  Kunvarln, 
whom  Ita  Khengar  married.  On  this  occasion  the  Ra  granted  to 
Sdrangji  the  Artkila  Chovisi,  while  to  Shdkji  he  gave  the  Chovisi  of 
Mdndvi.  Rdnoji  inherited  the  paternal  possessions  and  subsequently 
acquired  Rdnpur,  but  was  driven  thence  by  the  Muhammadans. 
Afterwards  ho  acquired  Uinrdla,  and  thence  advanced  to  Khokhro, 
and  finally  adopted  a pirate’s  career  in  #tlie  island  of  Piram.  From 
Ranoji  sprang  the  house  of  Bhdvnagar,  from  Shakji  the  chieftains 
of  l’alitdna,  aud  from  Sdrangji  the  line  of  Ldthi. 

One  more  tribe  remains  to  be  noticed,  the  chieftains  of 
Vanthli.  It  is  not  clear  of  what  stock  they  were,  but  inscriptions 
show  that  they  were  allied  by  marriage  with  the  VdghelAs  of 
Dholka.  The  Dholka  Vdgliolda  were  the  first  house  in  Gujardt, 
and  one  which  replaced  the  original  Solanki  line  in  the  paramount 
power,  both  in  Gujardt  and  in  the  peninsula.  It  was  doubtless  by 
their  aid  that  the  Vanthli  chieftains  conquered  that  town  from  the 
Chuddsamas,  and  held  it  for  five  successive  generations. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Vdghela  power  grew  weaker, 
and  in  about  a.d.  1297  Anhilvdda  was  conquered  by  Alaghkhan, 
the  commander  of  the  army  of  Sultan  Ala-ud-din  Khilji  of  Delhi, 
and  ho  shortly  afterwards  overran  Gujarat  In  a.d.  1297-98  ho 
conquered  Sornndth-Pdtau  and  gave  up  the  town  and  temple  to 
plunder  and  subdued  ai  all  events  the  Ndgher  portion  of  Sorath. 
What  is  peculiarly  remarkable  about  this  invasion,  as  in  the  case 
of  that  of  Mahmud  Ghazni,  is,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  either 
Junagad  or  Dwarka.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  assuming 
that  Alaghtbdn  marched  along  the  southern  coast.  Some  say  that 
the  ancient  Dwarka  was  situated  at  Mul-Dwdrka  near  Kodinar, 
which  temple  he  destroyed,  and  that  from  This*  time  tbe~present 
shrine  of  Dw&rka,  which  has  been  established  some  throe  or  four 
hundred  years,  commenced  to  acquire  superior  sanctity. 

From  this  date  old  Sorath  became  a Muhammadan  province,  and 
was  ruled  by  a governor  wtose  seat  was  at  £omnfitk-Pdtnn.  But 
new  Sorath,  or  the  dominions  of  the  Chuddsama  Ra,  remained 
separete'anQ _ unsubdued.  In  tact  for  a time  the  Muhammadan 
power  existed  greatly  on  sufferance. 

The  viceroy  of  Gujarat  whose  seat  was  at  Ankilvdda-Pdtan  waa 
far  distant.  The  country  was  destitute  of  roads  and  the  viceroy  had 


1 It  seems  probable  that  thi»  branch  of  the  Gohils  emigrated  to  Mdrwlr  from 
SanrAahtra,  and  therefore  naturally  returned  to  that  peninsula.  A confirmation  of 
this  siu>gKwition  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  eldest  sou  of  the  Ha  of  JuuAgad 
married  Sejakji’*  daughter.  Had  they  merely  been  fugitives  frem  MArw&r  it  is  not 
probable  that  lie  uould  have  acted  thus,  tut  if  they  were  connections  of  the  Surya- 
vamshi  Gohils  of  the  coast  belt,  there  is  no  occasion  for  surprise. 
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enough  to  do  to  hold  his  own  without  detaching  any  important  force 
to  the  Sorath  coast.1 

In  a.d.  1347,  the  Emperor  Tughlak  entered 

Gujarat.  After  crushing  Mokhera  Gohil  in  a fight  near  Goglia, 
he  marched  along  the  coast  belt  and  thoroughly  subdued  it  as  far 
as  Una  Dolvdda,  but  on  this  uivusinn  «1  ill  n« «r  !v;icl»  Sumnrith. 
Afterward  in  a.d.  1350  he  marched  against  Jundgad,  humbled  Ra 
K hen  gar  the  chieftain,  captured  the  Tower  fortress,  and  extorted 
tribute. 


Chapter  VIL 
History. 
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On  his  death  in  a.d.  1 351  Muhammad  was  succeeded  by  Emyfl  Tugk-  Firoz  Tnghlak, 

lak  who  about  a.d.  1360  invaded  Gujardt  and  restored  Muhammadan  A,D* 136 
supremacy  iu  old  Sorath.  This  Emperor  appointed  Zufar  Khdn  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Gujardt  whose  name  is  mentioned  In  a Delvdda 
inscription.  Later  in  the  reign  of  this  Emperor,  a force  under  Iz- 
ud-din  and  Syad  Sikandar  was  despatched  against  the  Gohil  Rdval  of 
Mdngrol,  and  after  some  warfare  they  conquered  his  entire  chieftaincy 
and  firmly  established  the  faith  of  Isldrn.  The  Rdval’s  temple 
was  changed  to  the  Ravali  mosque,  and  a grand  Jdma  Mas j id  was  built 
which  as  far  as  exterior  is  concerned  compares  favourably  with 
the  Jama  Masjid  at  Ahmadabad,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  that  at 
Champdner.  Internally  it  is  less  beautiful  than  the  mosque  at 
the  capital  of  Gujarat,  and  it  wants  minarets.  Still  it  is  ahamisomo 
structure.  This  conquest  extended  Muhammadan  power  as  far  as 
Madhavapur  on  the  north-west,  and  as^Tangrol  was  then  an  Important 
port  gave  a great  impetus  to  trade  in  the  coast  bolt.  An  interesting 
Persian  inscription  recently  discovered  at  Mdngrol  dating  from  tho 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Firoz  Tughlak  celebrates  tho  foundation 
of  a mosque  in  a.d.  1385  (a.h.  787)  at  that  town  by  Muhammad 
Khwdjah  Sadar-ul-Akdbir. 

Muhammadan  rule  was  now  acknowledged  in  the  coast  belt  t Zufar  KMn, 
between  Mddhavapur  and  Delvdda,  and  almost  as  far  as  Jafarabad,  °^j j,iar* 

which  town  however  was  not  yet  founded.  Iu  1391  Zufar  Khdn  bin 
Wajih-ul-Mulk,  afterwards  Saltan  Muzafar,  was  appoInTecTvmeroy 
of  Gujardt.  In  a.  d.  1398,  the  local  chieftain's  were  growing 
restless  in  the  coast  belt,  and  the  world-renowned  fame  of  Somndth, 
already  twice  destroyed,  had  risen  a third  time  from  its  ashes  iuTresh 
glory.  Zufar  Khdn  at  once  marched  thither,  and  after  severe  fighting  Takes  SomnAth, 
conquered  all  opposition,  and  for  the  third  time  utterly  ruined  and 
desecrated  the  temple.2  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Haxnir  Gohil 
and  Vegado  Bhil  were  probably  slain  fighting  for  their  faith.  Zufar 
Khan  firmly  established  the  Muhammadan  power,  and  appointed 
one  Malik  Badar  Banjhal  as  his  governor  in  Sorath  and  Malik 
Shekh  bin  Tdj  as  his  deputy  at  Mangrol.  The  Sorath  governor’s 
seat  was  at  Somndth- Patan. 

In  the  meantime  much  of  the  forest  land  in  tho  central  portion  of 


* Gogh*  and  other  pUces  in  the  vicinity  on  the  sea  board  appear  to  have  been  hold 
in  some  force,  but  the  Muhaminad&u  garrisons  gradually  became  independent  in  the 
ensuing  reigns,  and  thus  were  more  easily  subdued  by  local  chieftains. 

3 It  At  MAla,  Edition  of  1878,  p.  275-6. 
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tho  poninsula  had  been  brought  under  tillage.  Flourishing  towns 
existed  in  many  places,  while  the  Chudasama  chieftain  from  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  upper  fortress  of  Girndr,  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  of  tho  country,  was  a formidable  neighbour.  But  his 
annoyances  were  limited  to  mere  predatory  excursions,  and  he  was 
restrained  by  the  firmness  of  the  Sultans  of  Gujardt  and  their 
rulers  in  the  coast  belt. 

In  1411  when  iUinmd^hdh  mounted  the  throne  of  Gujardt,  tho 
Sorath  coast  was  an  important  possession,  especially  as  it  contained 
the  ports  of  Veravnl,  Mdngrol,  Sil^  and  Sutrdpdda.  It  was  necessary 
to  make  the  Ras  feel  the  weight  of  the  Muhammadan  arms. 
Ahmad  Shdh  accordingly,  in  a.d.  1414,  led  an  army  against  the 
Chuddsama  chieftain  Ra  Melak  of  Jundgad.  A pitched  battle  was 
fought  near  Vanthli  in  which  The  "Ra  was  defeated  and  fled  to 
Jundgad,  whither  Sultdn  Ahinad  pursued  him.  After  some  difficulty, 
the  Sultdn  captured  the  town  and  lower  fortifications,  but  the  Ra 
took  refuge  in  the  upper  fortress  of  Girndr.  Still  Sultan  Ahmad 
compelled  the  Ra  to  become  a tributary.  According  to  the  Mirat-i- 
Sikandari,  * tho  greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of  Sorath  became 
obedient  and  consented  to  service/  The  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  uses 
much  the  same  language,  and  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari  adds  that  two 
officers  were  left  behind  to  collect  the  tribute. 

From  this  date  tho  Sultdns  of  Gujardt  considered  that  they  hod  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  new  Sorath  or  tho  central  part  of 
tho  province  as  well  as  in  their  old  possessions  in  the  coast  belt. 
The  old  possessions  were  also  guarded  with  greater  care,  and  a royal 
prince  Fateh  Khdn,  the  son  of  Ahmad  Shdh,  was  appointed  viceroy 
in  the  coast  belt.  It  appears  from  an  inscription  at  MdngroT,  that 
during  this  prince's  viceroyalty  ho  made  an  expedition  against 
Jundgad.  This  was  probably  unsuccessful,  and  is  not  mentioned 
either  by  the  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  or  Mirat-i-Sikandari.  Possibly  the 
victory  of  Ra  Melak  over  the  Yavan,  alluded  to  in  the  Mandlika 
Kdvya,  refers  to  a victory  over  this  prince. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Ahmad  Shdh  pressed  the  Jhdlds  sore,  and  drove 
them  from  Patdi  to  Kuva,  and  throughout  his  reign  he  extended 
Muhammadan  inflnonce  as  far  as  was  practicable  throughout  the 
peninsula.  So  great  was  this  influence  throughout  tho  coast  belt, 
that  the  names  of  the  Gujardt  Sultdns  replaced  those  of  the 
Anhilvdda  kings  and  the  Delhi  Emporors  in  all  public  inscriptions. 
Ahmad  Shdh  also  levied  tribute  regularly  from  tho  Goliils. 

In  a.d.  1441  on  the  accession  of  Sultdn  Muhammad  II.  to  the 
throne  of  Gujardt,  the  Muhammadan  power  was  lirmly  seated  in  the 
coast  belt.  ThGjyAjds  had  been  driven  from  Somndth-Pdtan  and 
bad  retired  to  Dncha  Kotra  and  other  holdings  on  the  southern 
coast.  Muhammadan  rule  extended  from  near  Mddhavapur  to  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Jdfarabad.  And  in  the  peninsida,  regular  tribute 
was  exacted  from  the  Jhdla  and  Gohil  chieftains  and  nominal 
allegiance,  if  not  regular  tribute,  was  due  to  the  Sultan  from  the 
chiefs  of  tho  central  portion  of  the  province. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Muhammad's  unwarlike  successor  Kutb-ud-din 
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the  Mohammedan  rule  was  still  firm  in  tho  coast  belt,  as  is  shown 
by  the  Push  lid  vara  inscription.1 

At  the  same  time  the  chieftains  of  the  interior  appear  to  have 
occasionally  resented  the  control  of  the_Junaga<I  chieftain.1  And 
it  «eems  clear  that  he  was  held  responsible  by  tho  Ahmadabad 
Snltdns  for  their  raids  in  Gujarat  territory.8 

In  a.d.  1459  the  celebrated  Sultdn  Mahmud  Begada  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Gujardt  and  appears  to  have  early  seon  the  necessity 
of  crushing  the  Chudasama  Ra  of  Junagad  and  curbing  the  raids 
of  the  otlier  chieftains  of  new  Sorath.  Accordingly  he  called  on 
the  Ra  Mandlika  who  was  the  reigning  chieftain,  to  chastise  Ditdo 
Gohil  of  Arthila  who  had  been  ravaging  the  frontier  districts. 
Ra  Mandlika  was  both  wise  and  brave.  He  marched  against  Dudo 
and  slow  him  and  sacked  Arthila  and  averted  the  Sultan's  wrath, 
lie  then  turned  his  arms  against  Sdngan  Vadhel  of  Okha  and 
humbled  him ; and  by  his  wisdom,  moderation,  and  warlike  prowess, 
began  to  consolidate  a powerful  chief dorn.  But  he  had  fallen  on 
evil  times.  His  great  contemporary  Sultan  Mahmud  Begada  was 
equally  warlike  and  enthusiastic,  and  ruled  an  infinitely  stronger 
kingdom,  and  soon  cherished  designs  of  conquering  Junagad,  and 
thus  consolidating  the  entire  peniusula  under  his  rule.  Pretexts 
for  aggression  were  easy  to  find,  and  in  a.d.  1467  the  Sultdn 
marched  against  Jundgad.  Ra  Mandlika,  with  the  moderation 
which  always  characterised  him,  made  an  ample  submission,  and 
the  Saltan,  for  various  reasons,  thought  it  advisable  to  content 
himself  with  the  success  he  had  gained,  and  returned  to  Ahmndabad. 
In  the  next  year,  on  the  pretext  that  the  Ra  visited  his  temple  with 
a golden  umbrella  and  othor  ensigns  of  royalty  not  befitting  his 
position,  an  army  was  sent  against  him.  But  when  this  army 
reached  Junagad,  Ra  Mandlika  who  was  resolved  to  give  no  cause 
for  offence,  sent  tho  Sultan  the  obnoxious  umbrella  accompanied  by 
fitting  presents.  Nothing  however  was  of  any  avail.  In  1469  tho 
Saltan  sent  a large  army  to  ravage  new  Sorath,  and  resolved  oh  tho 
entire  conquest  of  the  district  and  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Junagad.  With  this  view  he  was  advancing,  when  Ra  Mandlika 
with  a few  attendants  repaired  to  his  camp,  professing  his  anxiety 
to  do  anything  the  Sulttin  might  demand,  and  beseeching  him  not 
to  thus-  ruin  him  without  his  having  committed  any  fault.  Tho 
SultAn  received  him  sternly  and  asked  him  what  fault  could 
be  greater  than  infidelity.  When  the  Ra  perceived  that  no 
submission  would  avail  him,  and  that  his  destruction  was  determined 
upon,  he  made  his  escape  at  night  from  the  Sultdn's  camp,  and 
hastily  returning  to  Jun&gad,  prepared  to  defend  himself  to  tho 
uttermost.  The  Sult&n  soon  arrived  at  JunAgad  and  besieged  the 
place.4  Local  tradition  has  it  that  Ra  Mandlika  was  betrayed  by  his 
minister  Vania  Visal,  whoBe  beautiful  wife  Mohini  he  had  seduced. 
Others  have  it  that  he  was  doomed  to  fall  by  a curse  pronounced 
against  him  by  a Charan  female  named  Niigbai  whose  virtue  he 


* Indian  Antiquary  for  July  1879,  VUL *  * Mandlika  Kdvya. 

* M irat  i-Sikaiidari.  4 The  Mirat-i-Sikiuidari  also  adopt*  this  view. 
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had  unsuccessfully  assailed.  These  are  more  or  less  idle  tales. 
The  probability  is  that  the  siego  was  skilfully  conducted,  that  the 
provisions  in  the  fortress  wore  consumed,  and  that  no  diversions  were 
made  by  other  chieftains  of  the  peninsula  moat  of  whom  Ra  Mandlika 
had  alienated  by  his  conduct.  Anyhow  in  1472  he  sonrendered 
the  fortress  and  became  a convert  to  IslAm,  and” accompanied  the 
SultAn  to  Ahmadabad,  wliero  he  eventnaTly  died,  and  lies  buried  in 
the  MAnik  Chok  of  that  town. 

SultAn  Mahmud  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  site  of 
JunAgad,  that  he  at  one  time  seriously  thought  of  making  it  his 
capital,  and  he  resided  there  for  a long  time.  During  his  stay  ho 
built  the  fortifications  of  the  town  and  the  mosqno  in  the  Uparkot 
and  caused  his  principal  nobles  to  erect  palaces.  With  a view  of 
disseminating  Islam,  he  summoned  Syads  and  other  religious  men 
and  appointed  KAzis  and  Muhammadan  law  officers  to  all  the 
principal  towns.  While  at  JunAgad  he  received  the  submission 
of  all  the  principal  zaminilars  of  the  country.  The  author  of  the 
Mimt-i-Sikandari  specially  notices  the  dense  forest  surrounding 
JuuAgad  and  says  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a wild  race  of  men 
called  Khants  who  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  provinca 

About  this  time  the  SultAn  heard  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  VAdlicl  chief  Bhixn  of  Okha,  especially  an  attack  on  Mullah 
Muhammad  Samarhandi,  who  implored  Mahmud  in  person  to  avenge 
his  wrongs.  The  SultAn  accordingly  marched  to  Jagat,1  took  the 
fort,  and  destroyed  the  temples.  Then  he  conquered  the  island 
of  Shankhodvara,  the  modern  Bet?  and  after  building  a mosque  at 
Jagat  returned,  leaving  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  Farhat-ul-Mulk.  According  to  the  Mirat-i-Sikaudari  this  was  the 
first  time  that  DwArka  had  been  conquered  by  the  Muhammadans. 
The  VAdhel  chieftain  Bliim  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Ahmadabad,  and  the  governor  MuhAfiz  Khan  was  directed  to  hew 
him  in  pieces  and  affix  a portion  of  him  to  each  gate  of  the  city, 
and  this  was  accordingly  done.  In  a.d.  1480,  eight  years  subsequent 
to  the  conquest  of  JunAgad,  SultAn  Mahmud  returned  to  GujarAt. 
During  these  eight  years  in  addition  to  the  conquest  of  OkhAmandal, 
the  entire  affairs  of  the  peninsula  were  settled,  the  tribute  fixed,  and 
the  administration  of  the  crown  districts  of  Sorath  was  arranged. 
This  arrangement  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  system  pursued  at 
Idar  in  the  days  of  Mulmmraadan  ascendancy.  A son  of  the  Ra 
Mandlika  was  appointed  JAgirdAr,  but  he  was  associated  with  a high 
Muhammadan  official  called  the  ThanahdAr  who  commanded  tho 
garrison,  and  who  was  the  supremo  authority  in  all  disputed  cases. 
The  revenue  jurisdiction  appears  to  have  remained  with  the  jdgird&r 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why,  while  BAdshAhi  grants  of 
villages  and  lands  are  common,  those  of  the  SultAus  of  GujarAt  are 
exceedingly  rare,  if  indeed  they  exist  at  all.  The  first  jdgirddr  was 
Bhupatsingh  also  called  Melag,  who  was  a son  of  Ra  Mandlika. 
These  jdgirddr  s and  their  descendants,  from  being  sons  of  tho 
last  Ra,  were  called  RaizAdalis  to  distinguish  them  from  other 


1 Jagat  lb  another  name  for  DwArka, 
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Chuddsamas,  and  they  retain  the  appellation  to  this  day.  The  first 
Thinahd&r  was  TdtAr  Khdn,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Sultdn's 
eldest  son  Khalil  Kh&n  who  afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Gujar&t  by  the  title  of  Sultan  Muzafar  II. 

About  this  time,  the  Jhalas  of  Kuya  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  p ro  vince,  began  to  be  iroutiesome,  and  repulsed  an  attompt  of 
Khalil  Klu'ui  to  reduce  them  to  order.  Sult&n  Mahmud,  who 
never  would  tolerate  rebellion  or  disobedience,  marched  at  once  to 
Kuva  and  stormod  the  fort,  sacked  the  town,  and  placed  a ThAnahd&r 
there,  and  drove  out  the  Jhalas  slaying  their  chief  Ydglioji.  Tho 
province  was  now  entirely  reduced  to  order.  The  chief  seat  of 
government  was  at  Junrigad  instead  of  Somnath-PAtan  and  thiinahs 
were  established  in  the  more  important  positions.  Later  in  this  reign, 
the  island  of  Diu,  from  its  important  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  and  because  it  was  a port  of  call  for  vessels  trading 
with  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  gulf,  rose  into  importance,  and  was 
frequently  the  seat  of  the  local  governor  of  the  province  instead  of 
Jnnagad  (1513*1520).  Khalil  KhAn,  afterwards  Muzafar  II.,  during 
his  government  of  the  province,  built  the  suburb  of  Junagad 
called  Khalilpur.  The  Sil-Bagasra  Chovisi,  or  estate  of  twenty-four 
villages,  was  tho  jdgir  allotted  to  the  RaizAdahs  of  Jonugad,  but 
they  seem  to  have  generally  conducted  the  revenue  affairs  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Sorath  district,  probably  either  by  farming  the 
revenues  or  paying  a moderate  assessment  in  the  shape  of  a fixed 
sura.  Bhupatsingh  was  succeeded  in  a.d.  1505  by  his  son  KhengAr. 

In  A.D.  1513  SultAn  Mahmud  Begada  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  prince  Khalil  KhAn  who  assumed  the  title  of  SultAn 
Muzafar  II.  This  prince  is  said  from  his  amiable  disposition  to  have 
been  called  Muzafar  Halim,  or  Muzafar  tho  gentle.  During  his 
reign  Malik  EiAz  was  governor  of  Sorath,  and  he  placed  TAtAr 
Khan  Ghori  in  JunAgad  while  he  himself  resided  in  Diu.  SultAn 
Muzafar,  from  his  wars  with  Malwa,  was  unable  to  devote  much 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  despatch  of  Malik 
EiAz  in  a.d.  1521  against  the  RAna  of  Udayapur  caused  the  power 
in  the  peninsula  to  concentrate  itself  in  the  hands  of  ’J^fgrKMn 
(fjfrori.  This  officer,  who  was  Malik  EiAz’s  deputy  at  J unignd, 
was  an  able  and  ambitious  man  and  aimed  at  independence.  The 
disgrace  of  Malik  Eidz  on  the  failure  of  the  Udayapur  expedition 
strengthened  his  position.  Indeed  at  this  time  it  may  be  said  that 
while  the  entire  Bea  coast  was  subject  to  Malik  Eiaz,  the  centre 
of  the  province  was  more  or  less  under  the  independent  control 
of  TatAr  KhAn  Ghori.  In  1525  Malik  EiAz  died  and  his  possessions 
and  position  wero  confirmed  to  his  son  Malik  IshAk. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  modern  Kathis.  each  bringing 
with  them  their  own  AvartiAs  or  tribes  other  than  ShdkhAvats/ 
loom  to  ha vo  entered  tho  province  by  crossing  from  Cutch  on 
being  driven  from  PAvargad  in  Cutch  by  tho  JAdejAa,  At  first 
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1 It  teems  possible  that  these  AvartiAs  may  be  Avars,  or  a branch  of  that  tribe 
which  so  harassed  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and 
wi 1 . jlcro  has  been  considered  advisable  to  follow  local  traditiou.  The 
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all  seem  to  have  settled  at  Than  which  they  conquered  from  the 
B ah  mis.  Subsequently  tHe  Hdtis  went  south  to  or  near  their 
present  seat  at  M&lia.  while  the  ithumdns  occupied  Kherdi  about 
eight  miles  east  of  Rdjlcot,  and  the  Kh  uchars  drove  the  Parmfirs  from 
Chotila^  which  has  ever  since  remainecTin  their  possession.  Troin 
ChotlTalhe  Khachars  spread  to  the  east  and  south,  occupying  by 
degrees  Jasdan,  BoUid.  Gadhra,  Bhimora,  P&li&d,  and  numerous 
other  holdings.  They  nave  live  leading  branches,  the  Rdmdnis  of 
C ho  til  a,  the  Lakhanis  of  Jusdan,  the  Godadkas  of  Gadhra  and 
Bot&d,  the  Thebduis  of  PaljaJ,  anu  the  Mokanis  of  Bhadli.  There 
are  also  numerous  minor  divisions. 

The  KhumAns*  first  settlement,  as  above  mentioned,  was  at  Kherdi, 
where  the  famous  Loma  Khnm&n  ruled.  He  more  thau~once 
aheltered  Sultdn  Muzafar  when  a fugitive  after  the  Emperor 
Akbar's  conquest  of  Guj&rat  (a.d.  1573-1588)  and  was  with  Muzafar 
when  be  retook  Abmadabad  in  1583.  He  is  afterwards  said 
to  have  deserted  Jdm  Sata  on  the  fatal  field  of  Bhuchar  Mori. 
Loma  K human  was  without  doubt  the  most  famous  partizan  of  his 
time.  He  founded  the  village  of  Loma  Kotdi  now  onder  Ana nd pur. 
After  his  capture  and  execution  at  Nagar*  t¥e  K humans  were 
forced  to  quit  Kherdi.  They  retired  to  Lolyana,  where  Jaso 
Khuradn  became  so  troublesome  that  he  was  driven  thence  by  the 
Mnhammadans,  oud  an  imperial  thanah  established  at  Lolyana. 
The  Khumdns  now  settled  in  the  Kundla  imrijanah  at  Asodar, 
Kr&nkaj,  Sa\ar,  Jinij  and  Bhoringda,  where  they  liavu  e\ 
remained. 

It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  modern  Valds  from  their  more 
ancient  predecessors  of  VAla  and  Talaja,Tnit  Tt  certainly  seems  that 
a branch  of  the  tribe  did  accompany  the  Khdchars  and  KhuniAns 
from  Cutch.  This  is  accounted  for  in  various  way's.  The  usual 
legend  is  that  the  Vdla  Rajput,  who  turned  Kathi  after  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Visbalo  Patgar,  on  being  expelled  from  caste  by  his 
tribesmen,  retired  to  Catch,  whence  he  returned  with  the  Khachars 
and  KhumAns  and  acquired  a considerable  territory.  The  conquests 
of  the  V&las  were  principally  from  the  Sarvejas  of  Amreli.  At  one 
time  they  conquered  Bhadli  but  seem  to  have  lost  it  again.  At  last 
they  acquired  Chi  tal  from  tie  Sarveyas,  and  establishing  themselves 
here  and  at  Amreli,  overran  the  intervening  country  from  BAbra  on 
tho  north  to  CSelna  in  the  Gir  forest,  and  from  Cnital  on  the  east 
to  Bilkha  on  the  west.  Jet  pur  on  the  Bouth  bank  of  the  Bhadar 
river  is  their  chief  seat,  ana  another  principal  town  is  Mendarda 
on  the  borders  of  tTie  Gir.  Much  of  this  was  wrested  from  Them  by 
the  Muhammadans,  and  much  was  recovered  by  them  on  the 
downfall  of  tho  Moglial  power. 


connection  between  the  ShAkhAvat  KAthia  and  the  AvartiA*  resembles  somewhat 
that  between  tho  JetbvAB  and  tne  Mere,  hut  is  more  intimate.  It  corresponds  still 
more  nearly  to  the  connection  between  the  Jats  and  their  Maliks. 

1 In  KAthiAwAr,  N agar  means  always  Navlnagar,  or  as  it  is  also  called  Jamnagar 
just  as  in  the  Deccan  Nag&r  stands  for  Ahinadnagar,  also  called  ChAud  Bibik* 
Nsgar. 
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In  a.  D.  1525,  Raizddah  Khengdr  was  succeeded  by  hi9  son 
Noghan.  After  the  death  of  Malik  Eidz,  dissensions  broke  out  among 
his  sons,  and  in  a.d.  1526  after  the  brief  reign  of  Sultan  Sikandar, 
Saltan  Bahadur  mounted  the  throne  of  Gujarat.  The  Portuguese 
who  had  long  been  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  Diu,  were 
intriguing  with  Malik  Ishdk  for  the  surrender  of  that  island,  but 
the  Sultdn  discovered  the  plot  and  displaced  Malik  Ishdk  and 
appointed  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  governor  of  the  island.  Afterwards  in 
1526  some  Turks,  who  had  come  to  Gujarat  to  fight  against  the 
Portuguese,  were  assigned  Diu  as  a place  of  residence,  and  Malik 
Toghan,  another  son  of  Malik  Eiaz,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
island.  Mujahid  Khan  Belilim  nppears  to  have  been  appointed  to 
Junagad  in  place  of  Tatar  Khan  Ghori,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  he 
ever  assumed  charge.  If  he  did  he  was  shortly  af  tor  wards  replaced 
by  Tatar  Khdn  Ghori. 

What  might  have  been  the  fate  of  Gujarat  and  tho  peninsula  had 
Bahddur  Shah,  instead  of  foolishly  quarrelling  with  the  Emperor 
Humaiyun,  confined  himself  to  consolidating  his  vast  kingdom,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  In  a.d.  lj>35  he  was  defeated  by  Humaiyun  and 
speedily  lost  not  only  all  his  conquests  in  Malwa  but  also  the  entire 
kingdom  of  Gujarat,  part  of  tEo  peninsula  alone  excepted.  Here 
ho  took  refuge  and  occupieT  Himself  wilE  negociating  with  the 
Portuguese  for  aid  to  expel  tho  Moghals.  This  was  readily  granted, 
and  Bahddur  in  turn  permitted  the  Portuguese  to  establish  a 
factory  at  Diu.  During  the  Sultdn’s  absenco^n^  536,  when  he  was 
occupied  in  freeing  Gnjardt  from  the  MoghaTs7  The  Portuguese 
oonverted  the  factory  into  a fort  and  seized  and  fortified  the  island. 
The  Sultdn  became  alarmed,  and  proceeded  thither  as  soon  as  he 
found  leisure  from  the  pressing  affairs  writh  which  he  was  then 
occupied,  but  was  killed  in  an  affray  in  which  both  sides  meditated 
treachery.  This  took  pface  in  a.d.  1536^  and  since  then  Diu  has 
remained  a Portuguese  possession. 

During  the  reign  of  this  Sultdn,  the  Jlidlds  of  Kuva,  who  had  now 
established  themselves  at.  Halvad,  attacked  and  Trilled  the  Dasada 
thdnahddr.  Sultan  Bahadur,  who  was  absent  in  Mdlwa,  sent 
the  Khdn  Klidnan,  the  jdgirdar  of  Viramgdm,  against  them.  This 
experienced  warrior  not  only  recovered  Dasada,  but  took  from 
Mansingbji  tho  chief  of  Halvad,  Mdndal,  Yiramgdm,  and  Halvad. 
Mdnsinghji  retired  to  Cutch  and  thence  organized  raids  on  the 
Gujardt  territory  both  on  the  mainland  and  tho  peninsula,  but  could 
effect  nothing.  Finally  he  sought  the  Sultdn  hnnself,  and  on 
making  submission,  Halvad  was  restored  to  Him,  but  Viramgdm 
und  Mdndal  were  reft  from  his  house  for  ever.  At  tho  close  of 
Sultdn  Bahadur’s  reign,  after  his  reverses  in  tho  campaign  with 
Humaiyun,  his  authority  oxcept  in  Din  and  along  the  sea  coast  had 
ceased  throughout  tho  peninsula.  The  Okha  pirates  expelled  the 
Muhammadan  garrison.  Tatar  Khdn  Ghori  became  independent  at 
Jundgad,  and  Jam  B&val.  a Jadeia  chieftain  of  CuTcK,  crossing  tho 
Ran  with  a numerous  “sr  well  appointed  army,  subdued  the 
district  now  occupied  by  the  Jddeids,  and  called  it  Hdldr  after 
his  ancestor  Jam  Hdla.  Ho  bad  in  fact  no  force  of  importance  to 
oppose.  The  Muhammadan  garrisons  of  this  part  of  the  country 
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had  been  mostly  expelled  the  JethvAs  of  N Agnail  Bandar,  1 
the  VAdhelsyrf  Khambhdlia,  the  ChAvadas  of  Dhrol  and  the  DedAs  I 
of  Arnran  and  ^teneighbourhood.  These  chiefs  were  unable  to  I 
cope  with  a regular  army  and  were  all  speedily  reduced  to  I 
subjection.  Next  the  Kathis  were  driven  south  and  in  a.  d.  1 
1540  JAm  RAval  found  leisure  to  found  his  capital  of  Nav&nagur  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rangmati  river  near  its  confluence  with  tho  I 
NAgmati  stream,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  old  Jethva  port 
of  NAgnah.  After  the  death  of  Sultan  B&bAdnr  in  1536,  the 
succeeding  SnltAns  of  GujarAt  never  recovered  their  authority 
within  the  peninsula,  which  except  Halar  and  portions  like 
Okhamandal  which  had  asserted  their  independence,  was  entirely 
under  The  authority  of  the  Ghori  house  of  JunAgad.  Little  detail 
of  these  times  is  available^  but  it  appears  that  the  Ghori*  I 
decidedly  encroached  on  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Jnnagad 
jdgirddr , who  nevertheless  was  still  an  important  personage  in  the 
peninsula.  TAtar  KhAn  though  ruling  in  the  peninsula  on  an 
entirely  independent  basis,  still  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a vassal 
of  tho  SultAu  of  Ahmadabad  and  indeed  played  a by  no  means 
unimportant  part  in  the  politics  of  the  period.  Morvi  was  held  at 
this  time  by  Fateh  Khan  Baloch,  a Muhammadan  noble  of  great 
importance  in  t ho  atlairs  of  Gujarat,  and  who  from  his  commanding 
position  at  Morvi  and  his  possessions  in  the  mainland  of  GujarAt, 
was  rather  a dangerous  neighbour  for  TAtdr  Khan  Ghori. 

Aiter  tho  reign  of  SultAn  Muhammad  III.  (a.d.  1536-1554) 
during  which  no  change  was  made  in  the  government  of  the 
peninsula,  SultAn  Ahmad  II.,  a minor,  was  seated  by  the  nobles  on 
the  throne  of  Gujfiftf.  Wiring  the  reign  of  this  SultAn,  as  in  that 
of  his  predecessor,  the  authority  of  the  Ghoris  was  strengthened, 
while  the  NavAnagar  principality  became  consolidated  on  an 
independent  "basis.  The  Jefliva  chieftains  were  practically 
independent,  but  they  were  sore  pressed  by  the  JAdejas  of  NavA- 
nagar. The  JhAlAs  of  Halvad,  though  nearer  to  GujarAt  and 
Burrounded  by  powerful  Muhammadan  nobles,  also  began  to  assert 
their  power.  The  rest  of  the  province,  excepting  Fateh  KhAn 
Baloch's  parganah  of  Morvi,  belonged  to  TAtar  KhAn  JShori. 

During  the  reign  of  SultAn  Ahmad,  the  celebrated  partition  of 
GujarAt  by  tho  nobles  took  place.  On  this  occasion  Tatar  Khan 
Uhon  was  confirmed  in  his  possession  of  Sorath,  while  Fateh  Khan 
Baloeh's  share  was  RAdlianpur,  Sami,  and  Munjpur  in  addition  to 
Morvi.  In  the  subsequent  dissent  <ms  among  the  nobles,  Fateh 
KEAn  Baloch  took  the  part  of  Itimad  KhAn,  while  TAtAr  KhAn  Ghori 
and  the  FolAdis  of  AnhilvAda-PAtan  in  Gujarat  were  opposed  to  him. 
By  means  of  the  FolAdis,  TAtAr  KhAn  contrived  to  crush  Fateh 
KhAn  and  seized  on  his  parganah  of  Morvi  while  tho  FolAdis  took 
RAdlianpur,  Sami,  and  Munjpur.  The  jdgirddr  of  JnnAgad  continued 
to  enjoy  his  Chovisi  of  Sil-Bagasra,  Kesod  and  ChorvAr,  though  it 
seems  probable  that  the  revenue  management  of  the  rest  of  the  crown 
domain  of  Sorath,  or  at  all  events  the  greater  part  of  it,  together 
with  all  the  tribute  from  the  subordinate  holders,  bad  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ghoris.  Somewhere  between  a.d.  1570  and  1575  TAtAr 
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Khan  Ghori  died  after  a long  and  successful  career  during  which 
he  had  firmly  established  his  power  on  an  independent  basis.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amin  Khdn  Ghori,  In  a.d.  1561  Sultdn 
Mozafar,  the  last  SultaiT ot  Gujardt,  mounted  the  throne,  and  the 
dissensions  among  the  nobles  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
So  much  was  this  the  case  that  eventually  Itimdd  Khdn  invited  the 
interference  of  the  Moghal  Emperor  Akbar. 

Akbar,  young  enthusiastic  and  ambitious,  was  only  too  glad  to 
accept  tiis  invitation,  and  advancing  rapidly  by  way  of  Disa, 
speedily  conquered  tho  country.  He  appointed  Mirzah  Aziz 
KokaltAsh  as  first  viceroy,  and  returned  to  his  capital.  This  conquest 
though  ’it  included  Anhilvdda-Patan,  Kadi,  Ahmadabad,  Broach, 
and  Surat,  did  not  include  Sorath,  which  remained  under  Amin 
Khdn  Ghori  m oreTn dependent  than  ever. 

In  a.d.  1575  Mirzah  Khan,  Khdn  Khandn,  superseded  Mirzah 
Aziz  Kokaltash  as  viceroy  of  Gujardt,  but  the  government  was 
conducted  by  the  deputy  Vazir  Khdn,  as  Mirzah  Khdn  was  qnite 
a youth.  His  government  was  unsuccessful,  and  ho  was  relieved 
in  a.d.  1577  by  Shahdb-ud-din  Ahmad  Khdn  third  viceroy  of 
Guiarat. 

In  1581-82  Fateh  Khdn  Shirvdni  commander  of  Amin  Khdn 
Ghori’s  forces  qnarrolled  with  that  chiof,  and  leaving  his  service 
repaired  to  Shahdb-ud-din  Ahmad  Khdn.  He  persuaded  this 
viceroy  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Sorath  and  the  bait  was  too 
tempting  toT>e  relusedT  Snaliab-ud-din  sent  hisj  nephew  Mirzah 
Khdn  at  the  head  of  4000  horse  against  Jundgad  accompanied 
by  Fateh  Khdn  Shirvdni  bat  this  person  died  daring  the  siege,  and 
the  Jdm  of  Navdnagar  who  had  been  summoned  to  his  assistance  by 
Amin  KHSh7  appeared  at  the  head  of  a large  and  well  equipped  army. 
Mirzah  Khdn  breaking  up  the  siege  of  J undgad  retired  to  Mdngrol 
to  which  place  he  laid  siege,  but  was  followed  thither  by  the  Jain's 
army.  Amin  Khdn  too,  issuing  from  Jundgad,  joined  in  tho 
pursuit.  Mirzah  Khdn  hastily  retreated  to  Kodindr  but  was  followed 
so  closely  that  he  was  forced  to  give  battle.  He  sustained  a 
severe  defeat,  lost  the  w*hole  of  his  baggage  and  elephants  and  many 
men,  and  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  wounded  to  Ahmadabad. 
In  a.d.  1583,  news  arrived  that  Sultdn  Muzafar  had  escaped  from 
Delhi  and  returned  to  Gujardt.  Ere  he  coulcT  put  bis  troops  in 
motion  Shahdb-ud-din  Ahmad  Khan  was  readied  and  ltimdd  Khdn 
Gujarati  was  appointed  viceroy. 

This  was  a bad  selection.  The  times  required  a man  of  decision 
and  a good  soldier^andTfiindd  Khdn  was  neither.  ‘Muzafar  rebelled 
in  a.d.  1583  and  soon  overran  the  country,  aud  by  force  or  fraud 
obtained  possession  of[  Cambay,  Surat,  Broach,  and  Baroda. 

The  greatest  anarchy  and  confusion  now  prevailed  in  the 
peninsula.  The  Ghoris  of  Jundgad  endeavoured  in  vain  to  retain 
control  over  the  whole  province  which  was  being  rent  asunder 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  new  Jddcja  kingdom  of  Navdnagar, 
the  raids  of  the  Kathis,  and  tho  struggles  for  independence  of  the 
chieftains.  Muzafar 'a  hour  of  triumph  was  brief ; ho  was 
from  Ahmadabad  after  being  signally  defeated  by  Mirzah 
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evade  puruait. 

In  a-D.  1591,  he  induced  JAm  SatAji  of  Navanagar,  DanlatkhAn 
Ghori  of  JunAgad,  Loma  K human  of  Kherdi,  and  the  KAizAdah 


rebelled.  The  imperial  viceroy  KhAn  A'zam  Mirzah  Aziz  KokaltAsh 
inarched  promptly  against  them  and  the  opposing  forces  met 
on  the  field  of  Bhuchar  Mori  near  Dhrol.  both  sides  appear 
to  have  fought  gallantly,  but  eventually  the  breeze  of  victory 
fanned  the  imperial  banners,  and  the  allies  suffered  a disastrous 
defeat.  More  than  this,  Daulat  Khau  Ghori  died  of  his  wounds, 
and  JunAgad  in  a.d.  1592  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  henceforth 


with  Sorath  the*  entire  c*v,i.>t  line  was  annexed  to  the  imperial 
domain.  But  the  dominions  of  the  Jain  remained  as  an  independent, 
though  tributary  kingdom,  including  the  portion  of  the  coast  lino 
extending  from  Jodia  to  SalAya.  From  this  date  Sorath  became 
a khdlttah  Sarkdr,  or  crown  domain,  and  the  RAizAdah  jtigirddr 
KhengAr  was  dismissed  to  his  estate  of  Sil-Bagasra,  Kesod  and 
Chorvar  where  he  subsequently  died  in  a.d.  1008. 

Naurang  KbAn  was  the  first  of  the  imperial  foujddrs  of  JunAgad 
and  he  wits  succeeded  by  Kasimkhan.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
Sorath  appears  to  have  been  a great  official  and  bis  rule  was  semi, 
independent,  though  nominally  under  the  orders  of  the  GnjarAt 
viceroy.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  JunAgad,  Muzafar 
was  captured  in  Cutcli  and  committed  suicide  while  on  his  way  as 
a prisoner  to  Alimadabad.  During  the  reign  of  Akbar,  and  while 
experienced  officers  like  Naurang  Khan  and  Sayad  KAsim  held  the 
office  of  foujddr , the  peninsula  enjoyed  a rest  from  warfare  and 
misrule,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor  JahAngir  to  the 
imperial  throne,  little  attention  was  paid  to  its  affairs.  The 
Portuguese  ravaged  the  southern  and  the  Vaghers  of  Okha  the 
northern  and  western  sea  line.  Inland  the  JAm  encroached  and  the 
Kathis  plundered.  The  revenuo  appears  toTiave^becTn  collected  in 
two  ways,  by  direct  administration  in  the  crown  villages,  and  by 
farming  the  gardsia  or  idlukddri  villages  to  their  original  owners 
and  others.  The  ancient  system  of  bhaj^vcddia  or  the  state  levy  of 
a share  of  the  produce  insteacT  of  a fixed  sum  in  money,  appears 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  peninsula,  though  a money  assessment  was 
levied  in  Gujarat. 

In  a.d.  1611,  four  years  after  the  accession  of  JahAngir,  Malik 
Ambar  the  governor  of  Daulatabad  in  the  Deccan,  and  a chief 
noble  of  the  Nizam  ShAhi  court,  invaded  GnjarAt  and  plundered  the 
wealthy  towns  of  Surat  and  Baroda.  Attention  wob  more  than  ever 
drawn  from  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  which  began  to  suffer  from 
constant  mismanagement,  and  the  desolating  effect  of  raiding  and 
warfare. 

In  a.d.  1016  the  Etnporor  JahAngir  visited _£Jpjarat,  and  the  JAm 
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of  Nav&nagar  repaired  to  bis  camp  to  pay  bis  respects.  Prince 
Blnih  Julian  was  left  on  this  occasion  as  viceroy  at  Ahmadabad, 
but  when  this  prince  rebelled  iq  1622,  affairs  in  the  peninsula 
again  fell  into  confusion.  The  Jdm  increased  his  coinage  of 
mahmudis1  and  disregarded  the  authority  of  the  foujddr,  the  chieftains 
qnarrelled  amongst  themselves,  and  the  Kdthis  continued  their 
depredations  unchecked. 

In  a.d.  1627  the  Emperor  Jahdngir  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
Shah  Jahdn,  and  in  a.d.  1631-32  there  was  a terrible  famine 
both  in  Gujarat  and  the  peninsula,  called  the  satuUio  It&T  of  famine 
of  Samvat  1687.  This  increased  the  disorder,  and  finally  in 
a~d.  1635  the  peninsula  was  waste  and  ceased  to  yield  any  revenue  of 
importance,  while  it  afforded  a safe  asylum  to  the  marauding  Kdthis 
who  passed  over  by  Rdnpur  into  Gujardfc  and  laid  waste  the  fertile 
districts  of  Dholka  and  Dliandhut a.  The  Emperor  who  was  at  last 
informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  sent  Azam  Khan  a noble  of 
much  importance  at  court,  whose  daughter  was  betrothed  to  prince 
Shuja,  the  Emperor's  son  and  who  was  not  only  of  exalted  rank, 
but  a good  general,  an  active  soldier,  and  eminently  qualified  to 
preserve  order.  This  able  viceroy  after  crushing  the  Kolis  of  Gujardt, 
thoroughly  humbled  the  Kdthis  and  built  the  castle^of  ffanmir.  which 
he  named  Shabpur,  and  garrisoned  with  a strong  force  to  hold  tho 
Kdthis  in  check  for  the  future.  In  a.d.  1640,  finding  that,  tho  Jam 
had  withheld  tribute  and  conducted  himself  with  arrogance,  he 
marched  to  Navainigur  and  not  only  caused  him  to  close  his  mint 
but  pay  arrears  of  inbute. 

A year  or  so  previous  to  the  appointment  of  Azam  Khdn  as 
viceroy,  Mirzah  Isa  Tar  Khdn,  an  officer  of  the  highest  promise,  had 
been  appointed  foujddr  of  Sorath,  which  district  was  granted  him 
in  jdgir.  He  rebuilt  the  fortifications  of  Jundgad,  preserved  order, 
and  occupied  himself  in  revenue  reforms  and  studying  the  local 
system  of  bhu^vatdi  which  he  found  eminently  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  people  and  the  prevailing  tenures.  So  much  so,  that  when 
in  a.d.  1642,  he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Gujardt  in  place  of  Azam 
Khdu,  ho  introduced  this  system  in  that  province,  in  placo  of  the 
money  assessment  hitherto  prevailing  there. 

In  A.d.  1642,  Mirzah  Isa  Tar  Khdn  was  appointed  viceroy  of 
Gujardt  in  place  of  Azain  Khdn,  and  took  up  his  appointment. 
He  introduced  the  bJuijrufdi  system  of  revenue  assessment  into 
Gujarat,  and  by  this  and  other'  revenue  reforms  restored  the 
province  iu  a short  time  to  a prosperous  condition,  and  perceiving 
the  importance  of  keeping  order  in  the  peninsula,  he  procured  tho 
appointment  of  his  son  Indyat  Ullah  to  be  foujddr  of  Jundgad. 

After  prince  Muhammad  Aurangzob  had  relieved  Mirzah  Isa 
Tar  Khdn  as  viceroy  of  Gujaratm  1644,  that  noble  returned  to 
Jundgad  as  foujddr , since  he  held  the  revenues  of  Sorath  in  jdgir. 
He  seems  to  have  continued  to  hold  the  appointment  not  only 
daring  the  viceroyalty  of  this  prince,  but  also  of  his  successor 
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Viceroy, 
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Viceroy, 
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Muhammad 
Aurangzeb, 
Viceroy, 
A.D.  1644. 


1 The  modem  kori  corresponds  to  the  old  malimudi. 
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Shekoh  was  vicero; 
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and  it  was  not  till  a.d.  1650,  when  prince  Ddrah 
>y,  that  he  was  sammoneoTo  court.  On  this 
Muhammad  Sdlih  succeeded  him  as  fonithr  q| 


occasion  bis  son  Munammau  JSAiin  succeeded  mm  as 
Junagad.  He  in  his  turn  was  relieved  by  the  celebrai 
din  Kheshgi  in  a.d.  1653,  who  was  granted  several  maha 
SoraMi"  ear fear  m jagxr . 


During  the  tenure  of  Sorath  in  jdgir  by  Mirzah  Isa  Tar  Khin 
and  his  sons,  attention  Beems  to  have  been  given  to  revenue  reforms, 
and  to  repairing  the  fortifications  of  J undgad  itseff,  but  not  much 
interference  was  exercised  with  the  zaminddre  of  the  province.  Jam 
Hanmnlji  had  succeeded  Jam  Ldkha  in  1645  and  the  lesson  taught 
by  Azam  Khdu  was  yet  too  recent  for  Navanagar  to  venture  to 
assert  independence.  Akherajji  of  Sihor  was  not  yet  of  sufficient 
importance  to  attract  attention.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
politic  chief  and  to  have  conciliated  the  thdnahddr  of  Lolidna,  an 
important  official  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  peninsula,  and  in 
one  way  or  another  obtained  a grant  of  a fourth  of  the  revenues  of 
the  port  of  Gogha.  The  chief  objects  of  the  foujddra  of  this  time 
appear  to  have  been,  to  obtain  as  much  revenue  as  possible 
from  the  crown  domains  t*»  check  the  raids  of  the  Kathis,  and 
to  keep  the  Jdm  of  Navanagar  in  subjection.  Otherwise  they 
were  careless  of  what  happened  provided  the  zaminddrs  paid  their 
tribute  regularly.  Each  year  in  order  to  realize  the  revenue  with 
less  difficulty,  the  distant  districts  and  outlying  bilukda,  tajida,1 
and  villages  were  farmed  to  the  local  chieftains,  until  the  tenure  of 
these  latter  became  almost  a settled  possession,  liable  only  to  a 
variable  jam  a which  represented  the  sum  for  which  the  districts  and 
villages  had  been  originally  farmed  out.  In  this  way  the  Sihor 
zaminddr  managed  largely  to  increase  his  territorial  possessions, 
and  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  judgment,  that  his  influence 
was  usually  courted  both  by  the  LoliAna  thanahddr,  and  the  officials 
of  the  port  of  Gogha.  Kutb-ud-din  while  continuing  this  mode  of 
government  watched  Navanagar  carefully,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserved  order  in  the  peninsula.  When  in  a.d.  1657  prince  Morad 
Baksh,  who  was  then  viceroy  of  Gujarat,  rebelled,  Kutb-ud-din  never 
wavered  either  in  loyalty  to  the  throne  or  in  preserving  order. 

In  a.d.  1658  when  prince  Muhammad  Aiyangzeb  mounted  the 
imperial  throne,  keeping  his  father  Shdh  Jahdn  in  confinement, 
Kutb-ud-din  transferred  his  allegiance  to  him,  and  served  him 
faithfully,  and  when  prince  Darah  Shekoh  in  a.d.  1659  made  a 
raid  upon  Gujardt  and  for  a time  occupied  the  capital,  Kutb-ud-din 
remained  faithful  to  the  Emperor.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  loyal 
conduct  on  this  occasion  and  marked  out  for  promotion.  When  in 
a.d.1661  the  Mahdrdja  Jasvantsingh  then  viceroy  of  Gujarat  received 
orders  to  march  to  the  Deccan,  Kutb-ud-din  was  directed  to  officiate 
for  him  until  the  new  viceroy  should  arrive.  Mahdbat  Khan  the 
new  viceroy  arrived  in  a.d.  1662  and  Kutb-ud-din  tEenT  returned  to 


1 A lapa  consist*  usually  of  twelve  villages,  but  is  loosely  applied  to  any  group 
of  villages  less  than  twenty-four  which  make  a chovtii. 
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Sorath.  Here  he  soon  found  something  to  do,  for  on  the  death  of 
Jam  Ranmalji  of  Navdnagar,  his  brother  Raisinghii  usurped  the 
gdtli,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  son  Satoji,  whom  he  declared  to  be 
apurious.  Kutb-ud-din  marched  at  once  on  Navdnagar  and  defeated 
Jam  Rdisinghji  at  Shekhpdt.  Jdm  Rdisinghji  fell  in  this  battle 
and  Kutb-ud-din  Toot  Navanagar  and  naming  it  Lsldninaerar 
annexed  it  and  all  its  dependencies  to  the  crown  dominions*  Ho 
theiT  returned  to  Jundgad,  whence  in  a.d.  1664  he  was  sent  to 
the  Doccan  to  assist  the  Mahardja  Jasvantsingli,  and  Sarddr  Khan 
relieved  him  at  Junagad  as  foujdar  of  Sorath. 

Sarddr  Khdn  made  many  improvements  at  Jundgad ; he  bnilt 
the  Sarddr  feagh,  and  excavated  and  constructed  the  great  reservoir 
at  that  city  known  as  the  Sarddr  taldv.  Ho  also  preserved  order  in 
the  province.  In  a.d.  1669-70  he  was  relieved  for  a short  time  by 
Diler  Khan  and  went  to  Idar,  but  at  the  end  of  1G70  he  returned 
to  Jundgad  and  again  took  charge  of  the  Sorath  foujddri  from 
Diler  Khan  who  departed  to  the  Doccan.  Sarddr  Khan  held  office 
till  about  1 685-86  when  he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Thatha  in 
Sind.  He  died  at  Thatha  in  1686,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
there  and  not  in  the  tomb  which  he  had  built  for  himself  in  the 
Sarddr  Bdgh  at  Jundgad.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Sorath  foujddri 
yad  Muhammad  Khdn*  / 

Up  to  this  date  the  government  of  the  province  was  good. 
After  the  departure  of  Sarddr  Khdn  it  became  more  lax,  but  still 
until  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  in  aTdTT707  excellent 
order  was  preserved.  It  was  after  the  death  of  this  great  man 
that  disorder  and  anarchy  of  every  sort  became  prevalent  not  only 
in  the  peninsula  but  throughout  Gujarat. 

During  the  period  up  to  Sarddr  Khan’s  relief,  Jdm  Tamdchi  son 
of  Raisingh  had  made  some  troublesome  forays,  but  hatT  been 
driven_back  to  Cutch.  He  was  however  popular  in  the  province  and 
familiarly  spoken  of  as  Tamdchi  Tagad  or  Tamdchi  the  never.  Iu 
a.d.  1673,  through  the  influence  of  the  Mdbdrdja  Jasvautsingh,  he  was 
restored  to  the  gadi  but  the  city  of  Navanagar  remained  under  the 
control  of  a Muhammadan  foujddrf  and  the  Jam  kept  what  little 
state  he  was  permitted  at  Khambhalia. 

The  difficulties  of  the  empire  in  the  wajyjy^Ji^jh^ji  in  the 
Deccan  were  hailed  with  delight  by  all  Tn^mpenalieudatories, 
and  by  none  more  so  than  by  those  of  the  peninsula  and  Gujarat, 
and  profound  sympathy  was  felt  not  only  for  Shivdji  but  for 
the  entire  Mardtha  nation.  On  tho  mainland,  Rdjpipla  actively 
connived  at  the  Marat hajnroads,  and  the  chieftains  took  advantage 
of  every  sign  of  weakness  or  want  of  vigilance  to  encroach.  Amongst 
these  the  foremost  was  Navanagar,  which  was  anxious  to  recover 
its  former  status.  Then  came  the  Jethva  of  Chhdya,  who  had 
Commenced  asserting  his  influence  at  Porbamlar,  and  iu  about 
a.d.  1686  he  on  one  pretext  or  another  built  a small  fort  there.  This 
encroachment.  was  the  less  strictly  checked  as  Porbandar  was  a good 
deal  isolated  from  tho  scat  of  government,  and  becauso  the 
Muhammadan  officer  of  tho  important  town  of  Mdugrol  on  the  sea 

himself  indulged  in  dreams  of  independence. 

B 613 — 38 
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There  was  also  the  chief  tain  of  Sihor  in  the  south-east  corner, 
who  was  gradually  consolidating  a small  domain  either  nszamiuddri 
or  na  farmed  districts,  which  last  in  the  numerous  changes  of  latter 
times  aud  the  continual  warfaro  were  suffered  to  fall  entirely 
into  his  possession.  Dbrangadra  too  in  tho  north-east  did  whai 
it  could,  but  it  was  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  tribute- 
collecting or  inulk^iri  army  which  usually  entered  the  province 
by  way  of  Viramgam,  and  its  chieftains  though  brave  and  gallant, 
wereTtS^B^BWmor  politic  as  those  of  Sihor.  Nor  was  it  these 
alone  that  encroached.  Every  petty  zaminddr  encroached  to  tha 
best  of  his  ability,  and  the  attempts,  many  of  them  successful,  of 
the  Muhammadan  thanahd&rs  and  foujddrs  and  other  local  officers 
to  assert-  their  independence,  made  the  task  of  disintegration  much 
more  easy. 

ThuB  when  a distant  thdnah  with  say  twenty-four  villages  under  its 
sway,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  central  authority,  and  successfully 
asserted  its  independence,  encroachments  on  its  possessions  by  the 
neighbouring  chieftains  were  looked  on  not  unfavourably,  and  so 
far  from  being  resented  as  aggressions,  were  frequently  accomplish- 
ed with  the  connivance  if  not  the  actual  aid  of  the  foujdar , who 
was  only  too  delighted  to  thus  humble  his  rebellious  vassal. 


the  neighbouring  zaminddr#,  who,  but  for  their  intestine  feuds, 
might  in  the  course  of  a few  yeanT  have  wholly  extinguished  the 
Muhammadan  power.  The  power  of  tho  fomddr  was  then  confined 


tne  rignt  to  collect  tno  muute  or  tno  zaminaars,  tie  was  rarciy 
able  to  do  so,  and  was  dependent  on  the  arrival  of  a mulkfjiri  furco 
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About  this  time  the  raids  of  the  Khdchar  and  other  Kdthis  into 
the  Ahmadabad  districts  became  very  frequent,  and  at  last  in_l(i92 
Kdrtalab  Khdn  the  viceroy,  who  had  been  ennobled  by  the  title  of 
Shujdat  Khan  for  the  brave  and  resolute  manner  in  which  lioTiad 
quolmda  mutiny  of  the  soldiery  at  Ahmadabad,  marched  at  the 
liead  of  a large  force  into  Jhdldvdd  and  Sorath.  Ho  first  collected 
the  arrears  of  tribute  aud  then  stormed  the  fort  of  Than  the  head- 

Suartors  of  the  Kathi  rievors.  This  fort  he  destroyed  and  scattered 
he  Kdthis  in  all  directions. 

From  this  timo  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  foujdtir  of  Sorath  was 
unable  himself  to  collect  the  tribute  of  the  chiefs  of  the  peninsula, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  viceroy  in  iierson  to  make  an 
annual  expedition  thither  called  mulkuiri.  The  Sorath  foujddr 
co-operated  with  this  force,  as  did  m later  times  the  foujddr  of 
Viramgdm.  In  1698  Muhammad  Beg  Khan  was  appointed  foujddr 
of  Sorath,  but  like  liis  immediate  predecessors  ho  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  barely  hold  the  crown  districts,  and  the  Kdthis  again 
resumed  their  old  depredations  in  the  Dhandhuka  parganak  then 
held  in  jigir  by  the  celebrates!  Durgadas  Hat  hod.  His  manager 
applied  to  tho  viceroy  for  aid,  and  that  official  directed  Muhammad 
Beg  Khdn,  the  foujddr  of  Sorath,  to  march  against  them. 

Later  on  in  a.d.  1704  Muhammad  Beg  Khdn  was  relieved  by 
Sarandaz  Khan.  Very  little  interest  was  now  taken  in  tho 
affairs  or  the  peninsula  as  attention  was  concentrated  on  tho 
threatening  attitude  of  the  Marat  has  on  tho  frontier  of  southern 
Gujarat.  After  tho  Mardtha  invasion  of  the  southern  districts  aud 
tho  defeat  of  the  imperial  forcos  under  Abdul  Hdmid  Khdn,  even  less 
attention  was  bestowed  on  provincial  affairs.  The  chiefs  became 
restless,  and  one  of  tho  signs  of  the  times  was  the  expulsion 
of  Nazar  Ali  Khdn  from  his  jdgir  of  Halvad,  by  Chandrasingji 
of  Vdutiinui*.  Then  mme  t lie  death  of  theEmperor  Aurangzeb  in 
A.D.  1 f&T,  and  confusion  prevailed  T>6£li  in  the  peninsula  and 
Gujardt.  The  warfaro  for  the  throne  between  the  imperial  pnnees 
was  decidod  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  prince  Muhammad  Azam 
Shdh,  and  prince  Muhammad  Muazzam  Shah  the  victor  mountod 
tho  throne  of  the  empire  with  the  title  of  Bahddur  Shdh. 

Syad  Ahmad  Gildni  was  now  foujddr  of  Sorath,  and  ho  at 
tho  summons  of  the  viceroy  joined  that  officer  and  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Alardtha  army  in  a.d.  1711.  The  Emperor  died 
in  A.D.  1712  and  w'as  succeeded"  by  Jahdndar  Shdh,  who  w*aa 
succeeded  in  a.d.  1713  by  the  Emperor  Farrukhsiyar.  In  1714 
the  Emperor  married  the  daughter  of  the  Muhar&ja  Ajitsingh  of 
Mdrwdr  who  sent  his  son  Abhyesingh  to  court.  Abhyesingh  was 
appointed  foujddr  of  Sorat  h but  administered  it  through  his  deputy 
Fatehsingh  Kdyat.  In  1714  Abdul  Hdmid  Khdn  relieved  Fateh- 
eingh  Kay  at  as  foujddr  of  Sorath,  and  Daud  Khdn  Panni  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  Gujardt.  This  viceroy  lecTa  mu Tfcgirl  expedi- 
tion into  the  peninsula  aud  collected  tribute  from  both  Jhdldvdd 
and  Navdnagsir.  On  his  return  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  of  Halvad.  In  1715  tho  Maharaja  Ajitsingh  of  Mdrwdr 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  Gujardt  and  his  son  Kuvar  ALkyesingh 
wus  again  made  foujddr  of  Sorath.  But  both  father  and  son 
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governed  by  deputy.  YajerAj  BhandAri  being  deputy  for  Ajitsingh 
and  Fatebsingh  Kayat  acting  again  for  Abhyesingh. 

In  this  year  however  Haidar  Knii  KliAn  was  appointed  wafoujAir 
to  Sorath  and  GohilvAd,  and  appointed  Roza  Kuli  Khan  as  his  deputy. 
This  officer  took  up  his  poBt  which  was  vacated  by  Fatehs  mgti, 
but  there  was  at  onetime  danger  of  the  appointment  being  resisted. 
Matters  wore  however  amicably  arranged  through  the  tact  and  good 
management  of  SalAbat  Khan  BAbi,  the  GohilvAd  deputy,  whom 
Haidar  Kuli  was  anxious  to  have  employed  as  his  own  deputy  at 
JunAgad.  And  it  was  only  because  SalAbat  KhAn  demanded  too 
large  a salary,  that  Roza  Kuli  Khan  was  appointed  to  that  office. 
MnhAraja  Ajitsingh  in  A.D.J715  entered  the  peninsula  and  levied 
tribute  in  both  JhAlAvAd  and  NavAnagar  though  he  experienced 
some  opposition.  However  he  succeeded  in  enforcing  his  demands 
and  also  performed  a pilgrimage  to  DwArka. 

In  A.  n.  1716  Sarusam-ud-d&ulah  BasArat  Jang  Bahadur  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  Gujarat.  The  MaharAja  Ajitsingh  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  relinquish  his  charge  without  a battle,  but 
eventually  retired  peacefully  to  Jodhpur,  and  Haidar  Kuli  KhAn 
was  in  a.d.  1717,  after  Ajitsingh’s  departure,  appointed  deputy 
viceroy.  This  official  had  a quarrel  with  the  BAbis  and  expelled 
them  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  but  was  eventually 
reconciled  to  them  through  the  good  offices  of  Ghazni  Khan  JhAlori 
of  PAlanpur.  In  a.d.  1718  Abdul  Hamid  KhAn,  a noble  of  the  Delhi 
court,  was  appointed  foujddr  of  Sorath. 

The  Emperor  Farrukhsiyar  was  put  to  death  in  a.d.  1719,  and 
the  Emperor  Muhammad  ShAb  mounted  the  imperial  throne ; and 
in  the  same  year,  the  UahArAja  Ajitsingh  was  again  appointed 
viceroy  of  GujarAt.  This  was  the  signalfor  increased  disorders, 
and  Pilaji  GAikwAr  established  himself  at  Songad  on  the  frontier, 
af t er  ~p I u rule fi ug""S u rat  and  defeating  the  imperial  troops.  In 
A.D.  1 720  Ajitsingh  scut  Anopsingh  Bhandari  to  GujarAt  as  his  deputy 
and  in  1721  Asad  Kuli  Khan  was  appointed  fouj<ldr  of  Sorath  in 
place  of  Abdul  Hamid  Khan.  Asad  Kuli  Khan  did  not  however  take 
up  his  appointment  but  Bent  Muhammad  Sharif  KhAn  as  his  deputy 
to  JunAgad. 

The  custom  of  governing  bv  deputy  was  now  getting  very 
common  and  was  productive  of  much  evil.  Every  kind  of  disorder 
prevailed  both  in  Gujarat  und  the  peninsula,  and  the  chiefs  of 
Gujarat  (notoriously  RAjpipla)  had  already  commenced  to  intrigue 
with  the  GAikwAr  and  invite  him  to  overturn  the  remains  of  Moghal 
authority.  On  the  other  hand  the  MuharAja  Ajitsingh  was  by  no 
moans  averse  to  the  encroachments  of  the  MarAthas,  regarding  them 
as  a means  of  hastening  tho  dissolution  of  the  empire,  on  the  fall 
of  which  he  hoped  to  annex  at  least  the  northern  jxtirganaJ is  of 
GujarAt  and  erect  a strong  ami  independent  Ilathod  kingdom.  In 
a.  d.  1721,  a Syad  was  sent  to  Sorath  as  Jaufddr  in  place  of 
Muhammad  Sharif,  and  about  this  time  the  doputy  viceroy  Shujaat 
Khan  who  was  acting  for  Haidar  Kuli  KhAn  (who  had  in  this  year, 
a.d.  1721,  relieved  the  MAharaja  Ajitsingh’s  deputy)  ontered  tho 
peninsula  and  levied  tribute. 
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III  a.d.  1722  the  Marathris  entered  Gujardfc  nnder  Pil&ji  Gaikw&r 
by  way  of  Sqngud.  and  under  KantAji  Kadatn  Bli&nde  by  way 
of  Dohau.  They  plundered  the  southern  districts  "and  even  made 
a rauT  Into  the  peninsula  and  attacked  but  were  compelled 

to  retire  principally  through  the  efForts  of  Bh&osinghji  ot  that 
state.  His  prowess  and  conduct  on  this  occasion  brought  him 
much  into  notice,  and  he  continued  with  but  little  interference, 
absorbing  neighbouring  villages,  and  conquering  or  annexing  adjacent 
thanahi r.  In  this  manner  he  acquired  Loljtipa.  the  most  important 
of  the  Muhammadan  posts  in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula, 
aud  his  name  is  specially  mentioned  in  a Dastur-ul-Araal,  or  revenue 
account-book  of  those  times,  as  being  in  possession  of  that  place. 
Khimoji,  the  Jethva  chieftain  of  CbJulya,  was  daily  acquiring  a 
firmer  hold  of  Porbandar  and  was  Intriguing  with  the  Muhammadan 
or  Hindu  commanders  of  isolated  posts,  to  surrender  their  charges 
to  him.  The  power  of  the  foujdar  was  now  small,  and  the  K&tliis 
plundered  unchecked. 

Tho  history  of  the  next  few  years  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
The  Mar&tli&s  who  had  already  caused  anarchy  and  confusion  in 
Gujardf  extended  their  raids  to  Sorath  which  they  usually  entered 
by  WliX-flfJVinungdm  or  BorsatT  HT  they  found  that  contributions 
were  easU^nfeviea  In  the  peninsula,  they  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of 
Virarngiim  and  Borsad  so  os  to  command  the  routes  leading  to  the 
peninsula.  The  importance  of  Viramgam  was  however  well  known 
and  it  was  held  by  a foujdar  selected  from  among  the  ablest  officials 
of  the  empire.  At  this  time  (a.d.  1725)  Sal&bat  Muhammad  Khan 
Babi  held  this  post.  In  1 723  a regular  tribute  was  levied  by  the 
Mardth&s  in  Gujardt,  and  in  1724  Hamid  Khan  formally  granted 
a fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Mahi,  to 
KantAji  Kadam  Bhande,  and  a fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
to  the  south  of  thut  river  to  Pildji  Giiikwar. 

In  1725  Pildji  Qaikwar  entered  Sorath  by  the  southern  route  bnt 
doos  not  appear  to  have  made  much  impression  on  the  country  and 
he  speedily  returned  to  Gujarat  where,  in  a.d.  1727,  he  gained 
possession  of  Baroda. 

The  viceroy  of  Gujardt  at  this  time  was  the  celebrated  Mubdriz- 
ul-Mulk  Sarbulnnd  Klidn  Bahadur.  Ho  in  a.d.  1727  marched  into 
the  peninsula  to  levy  tribute.  When  he  reached  Viramgdm, 
Saldbat  Muhammad  Khdn  Bdbi  prevailed  on  the  Jam  of  Navdnagar 
to  pay  a Idkh  of  rupees  as  tribute  and  thus  avert  an  invasion. 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk,  however,  made  a march  throngh  Sorath  and 
plundered  the  Chhdya  districts  forcing  Khimoji  to  put  to  sea.  And 
afterwards  he  levTod  from  this  chieftain  a sum  of  Us.  50,00D.  On  his 
return  to  Ahraadabad  ho  married  the  daughter  of  Rdi  Praldpsingh 
of  Halvad  whom  in  consequence  he  exempted  from  tribute. 
Pdvdgad  was  in  this  year  surprised  and  captured  by  the  followers  of 
Kanuvj  i"  Kadam  Bhande  who  from  this  dafe  permanently  kept  agents 
in  (ju jurat  to  collect  his  demands  of  tribute. 

In  the  peninsula,  affairs  wore  much  tho  same,  tho  Sihor  chieftain 
continued  his  absorptions  and  encroachments  with  his  usual  policy 
and  success.  In  a.d.  1723  ho  founded  the  city  of 
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which  speedily  became  a port  of  some  importance.  The  cbioftain 
of  Chhaya  had  in  a.p.  1720  bribed  the  Desaym  of  Manured,  the 
most  important  of  the  isolated  coast  holdings,  to  surrender  to  him 
the  town  of  MAdhavapur,  and  incorporated  that  district  with  his 
dominions ; and  Though  humbled  by  Mubariz-ul-Mulk  in  the 
following  year  he  was  able  to  retain  his  hold  on  his  newly  acquired 
possessions.  He  died  in  a.d.  1728  aud  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
VikmAtji,  who  conquered  the  isolated  tiuumh  of  KutyAna,  and 
annexed  it  to  his  principality. 

The  Navdnagar  z aminddr  JAm  RAisingbji  had  been  assassinated, 
in  a.d.  1715,  "by  his  younger  brother  ilardholji,  who  usurped  the 
chieftaincy.  But  the  infant  son  of  the  murdered  RAisingbji 


conveyed  safely  to  Cutch  and  in  1727  by  the  aid  of  the  viceroy,  the 
Halvad  chieftain,  and  SalAbat  Muhammad  Khan  Babi,  was  reinstated 
on  the  Navdnagar  gadi  with  the  title  of  JAm  Tamachi.  Asad  Ali 
KhAn,  the  then  foujdur  of  JunAgad,  held  the  homo  jiargannlut  with 
a firm  grasp,  but  entirely  lost  authority  over  outlying  thdnahs . and 
MAngrol.  K u tian  a,  P na  - Did  vuda^j^j^  ami  S umnAth»PAian  had 

become  entirely  independent.  The  more  distant  than  ah#  of  Mahnva. 

and  others  in  the  centre  of  the  province  had  long  been 
independent  of  the  foujddrs.  Asad  Ah',  though  unable  to  do  more 
than  hold  the  home  parganahs,  perceived  accurately  that  without  a 
more  vigorous  foujdar  the  whole  of  the  possessions  of  the  foujddti 
would  be  alieuated,  and  on  his  death-bed  in  a.d.,  1729  appointed 
Sulabut  Muhammad  Khan  I la bi  as  his  deputy.  SalAbat  Muhammad 
KhAn,  however,  could  not  Be  spared  Trom  ViramgAm,  and  accord- 
ingly he  deputed  his  son  Sher  KhAn  BAbi  to  act  for  him  at 
JunAgad.  And  though  the  emperor  appointed  GhulAm  Mahya-nd- 
din  son  of  the  late  Asad  Ali  KhAn  as  J'oujddr  in  succession  to  his 
father,  yet  this  person  never  took  up  his  appointment,  but  continued 
Sher  KhAn  as  his  deputy. 

In  1 729  MubAriz-nl-Mulk  endeavoured  to  sow  dissensions  amongst 
tli  MaratTiAs  By  3!  sing  with  the  oflcfra  «>!  >n<-  Peehwa  and  agreeing 
to  payliim  the  chauth  and  ea rdesnmiikfii  of  G u jarAt  on  condition 
of  his  expelling  KantAji  Kadam  and  PilAji  GAikwAr.  ChimnAji 
A pa  accordingly  entered  GujarAt  at  the  head  of  a large  f3rS?7^ut 
KanfAji’s  movements  were  not  interfered  with,  and  he  after  levying 
his  dues  withdrew  to  the  peninsula,  where,  however  he  obtained  but 
little  encouragement. 

The  custom  of  levying  tribute,  at  this  time  and  subsequently, 
was  that  if  a chief  paid  tribute  when  the  mulkgiri  troops  were  on 
the  frontier,  his  territories  were  not  invaded. 

In  a.d.  1730  MubAriz-ul-Mulk  entered  the  peninsula  with  the 
twofold  object  of  collecting  the  usual  tribute,  and  of  chastising 
the  chieftains  of  Sihor  and  ChliAya  for  their  encroachments.  But 
Bhavsinghji  of  Sihor  with  his  usual  tact  averted  his  wrath  by  a 

Eroinpt  payment*  of  tribute.  Vikmdtji  was  less  fortunate,  and 
Tubariz-ul-Mulk  sacked  Madhayapur.  In  this  year  tho  Maharaja 
Abhyesingb  succeeded  ^fuBariz-ul-Mulk  as  viceroy,  and  about  the 
same  timo  MiiFTsmail,  another  deputy  of  GhulAm  Mahya-ud-din- 
KhAn,  replaced  Sher  Khan  Babi  at  JunAgad.  Sher  KhAn  withdrew 
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to  his  jdgir  of  Gogha  and  when  the  Mahardia  Abhyesingh  visited 
Ahmad  a bud,  he  repaired  thither,  and  presented  a handsome  peshkash. 

His  conduct  was  rewarded  by  tho  confirmation  to  him  of  the  lands 
granted  to  his  father.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Mir  Fakhr-ud-din 
obtained  from  the  Mahardja  Abhyesingh  the  foujSan  of  Soratli,  but 
his  nomination  was  opposed  by  tho  incumbent  Mir  Tsmail,  who 
defeated  and  slew  Fakhr-ud-din  in  a battle  fought  near  A pi  ml  i in 
1730,  while  the  latter  was  proceeding  to  take  up  his  appointment. 

In  1732,  Sohnib  Khan,  a protegd  of  Burhdn-ul-Mulk,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Surat,  took  refuge  at  fihavnagar  with  Bhdv- 
Binghji,  who  knowing  Sohrab  Khdn's  importance,  afforded  him  an 
asylum.  In  the  following  year  Ghulam  Mahya-ud-din  foujddr  of 
Jundgad  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  appointment  by  his  son 
Mir  Hazabar  Khdn,  and  iu  1734  Bkavsinghji's  protege  Sohrab 
Khan  was  appointed  collector  of  arrears  in  Sorath  and  that  chieftain 
reaped  tho  advantages  of  his  well-timed  hospitality. 

On  the  death  of  Salabat  Muhammad  Khdn  Babi,  Sher  Khdn 
Babi  his  son  was  confirmed  in  the  jdgir  of  Gogha  in  place  of  his 
father.  But  as  he  was  a chock  on  Bhavsinghii’s  ambitious  schemes, 
that  chieftain  induced  Sohrab  Klnin  to  apply  for  it.  He  did  so,  and 
Burhdn-ul-Mulk  his  powerful  patron  at  court  obtained  the  jdgir  of 
Goghd  for  himself,  and  appointed  Sobrdb  Khan  to  act  for  him  there. 

Sohrdb  Klidn's  conduct  at  Gogha  and  as  collector  of  arrears  in 
Sorath  annoyed  the  deputy  foujddr , who  complained  to  Mir  Hazabar 
Khan  the  foujddr  who  resided  at  court.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  foujddri  of  Sorath  was  bestowed  on  Burhdn-ul-Mulk,  and 
that  nobleman  appointed  Sohrdb  Khan  as  his  deputy.  Sohrab 
Khan  whose  ambition  knew  no  bounds  next  caused  himself  to  be 
nominated  foujddr  of  Viramgara  and  though  this  post  was  afterwards, 
ero  ho  could  take  it  up,  bestowed  on  tho  Mahdraja  Abhyesingh, 
he  nevertheless  found  means  to  again  procure  his  own  appointment 
through  Burkan-ul-Mulk’s  influence,  and  proceeded  to  take  up  his 
charge.  Ratansingh  Bhanddri,  however,  opposed  him,  and  ho  was  v Batanaingh  killod 
eventually  killed  in  battle  at  D^li^ear  Dhandhuka  in  1735.  a.  o.  1735. 

On  Sohrab  Khan's  death  Mohs  cm  Klian  Khdlvi  was  appointed 
deputy  foujddr  of  Sorath  and  m this  year  (T75SJ  Ddmdji  Gdikwdr 
inarched  into  the  peninsula  and  levied  tribute  with  but  little 
opposition.  In  1736,  through  tho  treachery  of  Bhavsingh  Desdi, 
tho  Mnrdthds  acquired  possession  of  Vinunpim.  This  acquisition 
mado  it  very  easy  to  enter  or  leave  the  poninsnla,  and  in  this  year 
DdjmdjiGdikwdr  again  levied  tributo  from  the  chiefs  of  tho 
peninsula.  IS  ext  year,  1737,  his  brother  Prataprdo  led  tho  mulkgiri 
expedition,  as  they  had  already,  in  imitation  of  the  Moghal  authorities, 
styled  these  annual  campaigns,  and  this  year  Mir  Hazabar  Khdn 
was  appointed  foujddr  of  Sorath  in  place  of  Mohsen  Khdn,  but  at 
first  Sddak  Ali  Khdn  and  afterwards  Mir  Dost  Ali  appoar  to  have 
acted  ae  his  deputies. 

Early  in  1738  Darndji  Gdikwdr  again  levied  tribute  in  Sorath  and 
at  the  close  of  the  same  year  Rangqji  entered  the  peninsula  for  a 
similar  purpose,  and  in  this  year  Sher  Khdn  Bdbi  tlirough  the 
influence  of  Momin  Khan  tho  viceroy,  was  appointed  deputy  foujddr 
of  Sorath  in  placo  of  Mir  Dost  Ali,  although  the  foujddr  Mir 
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Hazabar  Khdn  had  nominated  a man  named  Mama  Khdn  as  his 
deputy.  Sher  Khan  in  this  year  again  obtained  possession  of  his 
ancestral  jdgir  of  Gogha.  This  latter  nominee  Mdmu  Khan  was, 
however,  obliged  to  withdraw  his  chums  and  retire.  As  Mir  Hazabar 
Khdn  also  died  at  this  time,  his  nephew  Himat  Ali  was  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  to  succeed  him.  This  man  nominated  Sher  Khdn  Babi  as 
his  deputy.  In  1740  and  1741  Ddmaji  Gaikwdr  again  levied  tribute 
in  Sorath,  but  in  1742,  owing  to  RangojTs  absence,  Momin  Khdn 
viceroy  of  Gujardt  entered  the  peninsula  by  the  aoi^pirn  main  that 
is  to  say  bvllorsad.  BUSvsinghji  with  his  usnal  discretion  promptly 
paid  his  tribute  and  Momin  Khdn  marched  against  Navdnagar,  where, 
after  twenty  days  warfare,  the  Jtim  agreed  to  pay  Rs.  50,000. 
Satisfied  with  this  payment,  Momin  Khan  retired.  In  a.d.  1744 
and  1745  Khanderdo  Gdikwdr,  brother  of  Damdji,  levied  the  tribute 
of  the  peninsula,  and,  in  1746  Kdnoji  Tdkpar  was  sent  thither  by 
Ddrndji  for  this  purpose ; he  some  time  after  succeeded  in  taking  tho 
important  town  of  Vanthli,  but  returned  to  Gujarat  in  1748.  In 
this  year  Sher  Khan  ffdbi  withdrew  entirely  from  the  affairs  of 
Gujardt  and  set  np  an  independent  rul^  at  Junapad.  He  now 
assumed  the  title  of  Bahddur  RhJn  and  IW  stylo  XVaw^b.  This 
was  the  end  of  tho  Sor  jddri,  and  the  ruler  of  Jundgad  will 

henceforth  in  these  pagesbe  styled  tdlukddr. 

In  1751  Jawan  Mard  Khiiu  Babi  viceroy  of  Ahmadabad  marched 
into  Sorath  and  collecfcocT  the  tribute  oF  the  chiefs,  and  in  1752 
Pdndurang  Pandit  made  a similar  expedition,  though  his  levies  were 
not  of  any  Importance. 

When  Ahmadabgd  was  taken  by  the  Mardtbds  in  lj£5&  the  peninsula 
became  subject  to  a regular  tribute,  the  tdlukJdr  of  Jundgad  not 
being  excepfcod ; but  he  had  the  right  of  collecting  what  tribute  ho 
could,  after  the  departure  of  the  Mardthds.  This  collection  of  tho 
Jundgad  tdlukddr  survives  now  as  the  well  known  zortalabi . 
The  recovery  of  Ahmad  iba  I in  1735  and  its  fiual  conquest  by  the 
Mardthds  In  175^  did  not  affect  lue  peninsula,  excepting  Gogha  and 
the  eastern’portions  of  Gohilvad. 

The  Mardtha  tribute-collecting  expeditions  were  conducted  on  the 
model  of  those  of  the  Moghafan tlionties,  from  whom  they  borrowed 
the  very  names  of  their  levies.  Thus  their  ^hamd^ia  is  merely 
a translation  of  the  Moghal  kdh  ddnah  ; their  khanUm  is  a synonym 
for  peshlcaith ; while  ndlbandi  and  similar  dues  are  called  by  their 
Moghal  names. 

After  this  date  the  power  qf  the  Peshwa  and  Gd^kwar  steadily 
declined  until  the  alliance  of  the  GdTkwdr  with  flieTEritish  Gov- 
ernment in  1805.  Matters  then  entirely  changed,  and  the  Gaikwdr 
was  enabled  to  spare  his  forces  to  collect  tribute  in  the  peninsula, 
while  ho  obtained  the  rich  districts  of  Amreli,  Kodindr,  and  other 
possessions. 

Perhaps  the  first  revival  of  Gaikwdr  power  in  the  peninsula  was 
nnder  Sliivrdm  GdrtTi  during  the  very  lost  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  his  efforts  were  continued  by  Bdbdji  Apdji  and  Vithal 
Rdo  Devdji  early  in  tho  nineteenth  centuryT 
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The  Okha  pirates  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  the  scourge  of 
the  sens  surrounding  this  province.  In  A.D.  1804  they  had  captured 
and  plundered  a Bombay  vessel  and  refused  compensation,  and 
Colonel  Alexander  Walker,  then  Resident  at  Baroda.  with  a view  of 
chastising  them,  marched  thither  in  a.d.  1807  after  the  conquest  of 
M&lia,  at  the  head  of  the  English  and  G/iikw&ri  forces.  But  the 
Vaghers  and  Vddhels  saw  the  futility  of  resistance,  and  accordingly 
Colonef  Walker  imposed  a fine  of  Rs.  1,10,000.  They  pleaded 
inability  to  pay  ready  money,  and  the  fine  was  not  then  recovered. 

In  1807-8  the  celebrated  permanent  settlement  of  the  tribute  of 
the  K&thiawdr  chieftains  was  made  by  Colonel  Walker  in  conjunction 
with  the  G&ikw&r  authorities.  No  particular  principles  appear  to 
have  been  followed  in  settling  which  should  be  considered  separate 
tribute-paying  states:  and  the  first  settlement  was  only  for  ten 
years.  After  the  agreement  of  the  Gaikwdr  in  1820  it  was  made 
permanent.  It  would  seem  that  at  that  time  the  greater  chieftains 
were  anxious  to  avoid  responsibility  on  account  of  outlying  or 
turbulent  bfuiydd *,  who  have  thus  now  become  separate  tribute* 
paying  states,  under  thp  ^residuary  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
Government,  as  represented  by  the  political  authorities  of  the 
province.  At  the  same  time,  many  powerful  clans  which  imagined 
they  were  merely  settling  for  their  tribute  through  an  influential 
neighbour,  have  been  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  that  neighbour. 
Such  appear  now  as  Mul  Grasia  vassals,  and  after  the  permanent 
settlement,  so  long  as  the  Gaikw&r^ government  remained  supreme 
in  the  peninsula,  many  of  the  separate  tribute-paying  states  judi 
chukdoti * were  absorbed  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 

No  one  profited  more  than  the  G&ikw&r.  Vithalrdo  Dev&ji  made 
great  local  acquisitions  of  land  from  the  K&this  and  others  in  the 
vicinity  of  Amreii,  and  many  of  the  separate  tribute-paying  estates 
were  absorbed  by  the  G&ikw6r  authorities,  who  also  acquired 
Kodin&r,  Shianagar,  Bhimkata  and  other  possessions.  One  of  the 
first  occasions  lor  British  interference  arose  when  the  J&m  of 
Navanagar,  J&m  Jas&ji,  corrupted  the  garrison  of  the  Porbandar 
fort  c>f  Kandorua  and  seizing  that  place  refused  to  restore  it. 
Colonel  WaTker  marched  against  it,  and  took  the  place,  and  restored 
it  to  the  R£na  of  Porbandar  in  A.D.  1807.  On  this  occasion  the 
Gaikwar  levied  a nazardndh  of  Rs.  10,000  from  Porbandar  on 
account  of  the  service  rendered.  This  year  also  Fateh  Muhammad 
the  Diwan  and  de  facto  ruler  of  Cutch  marched  across  tLe'Ttan  to 
enforce  certain  Cutch  claims  against  Nav&nagar,  but  was  prevailed 
on  by  Colonel  Walker  to  retire. 

In  a.d.  1807  the  V&ghers  resumed  their  habits  of  plunder,  but 
were  checked  by  the  despatch  of  a body  of  cavalry  to  Dw&rka.  In 
this  year  Colonel  Walker  marched  against  Mdlia  to  put  down  the 
turbulent  tribe  of  Mi&nas.  He  took  the  town  after  a brief  resistance, 
and  levelling  the  fortifications  to  the  ground  put  an  end  to  the 
constant  depredations  and  ravages  of  these  daring  marauders. 

In  1804  the  Porbandar  Kunvar  Pratbir&j  seized  npon  Cbh&ya  and 
Khirasra  and  deposed  bis  father  Sultan] i.  But  a British  force 
marched  thither  in  1807  and  after  storming  Chh&ya  occupied 
8 613—39 
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Kbirasra  and  quelled  the  rebellion.  It  is  said  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Bfcorm  of  Chh&ya,  the  ripahis  endeavoured  to  wrench  the  gold 
anklets  from  the  feet  of  the  Rdna’s  mother,  and  finding  this  a 
difficult  tusk,  cut  off  her  feet  and  carried  off  the  anklets. 

In  1811  the  Rdo  of  Patch  pressed  his  claims  against  Navdnagar 
and  implored  the  intervention  of  the  British  and  Gaikwdr  authorities. 
The  Jam,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  their  advice.  At  this 
juncture  a Navdnagar  Arab  shot  an  English  officer  at  Gop  and  fled 
to  the  fort  of  Morpur  for  shelter,  and  the  Jdtn  rofused  to  surrender 
him.  Early  in  1812.  an  army  composed  of  British  and  Gaikwnr 
troops  marched  upon  Navdnagar  and  after  a little  fighting  the  Jain 
was  compelled  to  yield  and  sign  the  treaty  of  February  23rd  1812. 
Under  this  treaty  besides  minor  provisions,  ne  agreed  to  surrender 
the  murderer  of  the  British  officer,  to  destroy  the  fort  of  Morpur, 
to  settle  the  claims  of  Cutch,  to  give  Ranpur  and  twelve  villages 
to  Satdji  (his  brother),  to  pay  a succession  duty  of  Rs.  25,000  to 
Fatehsingh  Gaikwar,  and  to  restore  the  Sarapdad  parganah  to 
DhroL 

In  a.d.  1813  Fateh  Muhammad  again  crossed  the  Ran  and  led  an 
army  to  ravage  Halar,  but  the  Diwan  Ranchodji  and  others  came  to 
the  assistance  of  Navdnagar  and  the  opposing  forces  met  near 
Hadiana.  A skirmish  began,  when  Fateh  Muhammad  losing  heart, 
induced  Sundarji  Shivji  the  British  Agent  to  intervene  and  produce 
a letter  from  Captain  Camac,  Resident  of  Baroda,  directing  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  A truce  was  granted  on  Fateh  Muhammad 
agreeing  to  pay  compensation  for  any  mischief  he  had  done.  Shortly 
after  the  British  and  Gaikwar  armies  pursued  Fateh  Muhammad 
and  drove  him  from  the  province.  In  1813  the  Vaghers  were  called 
on  by  Captain  Ballantine  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  Colonel  Walker, 
but  they  paid  only  a third  of  the  amount,  and  as  they  did  not  lay 
aside  their  marauding  habits,  it  was  resolvod  to  conquer  their 
country. 

Jim  Ranmalji  died  in  A.D.  1814  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Sataji,  early  in  whose  reign  certain  Maskat  Arabs  seized  on  the 
forts  of  Kandorna  and  Pardhari.  The  Jim  sought  the  aid  of  the 
English  and  Gaikwar  governments  and  these  forts  were  taken  from 
the  Arabs  and  restored  to  the  Jam.  The  Arabs  took  shelter  in  the 
fort  of  Jodia  with  Sangrdm  Khavds.  The  Jim,  who  was  eager  to 
find  a pretext  for  attacking  the  Khavds  w ho  had  been  recognized 
as  separate  tribute-paying  tdlukdirs  by  Colonel  Walker,  implored 
the  aid  of  the  British  and  the  Gdikwdr  and  a force  under  Colonel 
East  marched  against  them.  Sangram  Khavas  was  forced  to 
surrender  all  his  possessions  which  were  handed  over  to  the  Jdm, 
but  finally  through  British  and  Gdikwdr  intervention  he  was  allotted 
the  parganah  of  Ambran  in  jdgir . This  business  is  said  to  have 
been  arranged  principally  through  Sundarji  Shivji,  the  native 
agent  of  the  British  Government,  who  obtained  the  farm  of  the 
parganahs  of  Jodia  and  Bdlambka  on  very  favourable  terms. 

In  1816,  at  the  request  of  the  Nawdb  of  Jundgad,  the  British 
expelled  from  that  town  Jamdddr  Omar  Mukhdsam  who  had  been 
tyrannizing  over  the  Nawdb.  In  gratitude  for  this  service,  the 
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Naw&b  resigned  all  claims  to  zorfalabi  from  Dholera,  Dliandhuka, 
RAnpur,  ana  Gogba.  In  this  year  Colonel  Past  led  aTorce~ To  Oklia 
and  conquered  the  country,  which  was  in  1817  made  over  to  the 
Gdikwdr  on  the  terms  mentioned  in  Major  Walter  Scott*  8 account  of 
Okhdmandal. 

In  1817  Captain  Ballantyne,  Political  Agent  of  the  Mahi  Kdntha, 
was  despatched  to  Kdthidwdr  to  collect  the  share  of  the  Peshwa's 
tribute,  and  after  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Poona  in  1818 
whereby  the  British  Government  inherited  the  Peshwa’s  rights,  he 
appears  to  have  visited  the  province  for  this  purpose  annually. 

In  1820  Captain  Barnewall  came  to  Kdthidwdr  as  Political  Agent 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Gdikwdr  tributaries,  and  in  this  year 
the  Gtiikwdr  agreed  to  make  no  demands  on  the  chiefs  save  through 
the  British  Government.  The  paramount  power  hitherto  exercised 
by  the  Gdikwdr  was  thus  transferred  to  the  British,  who,  however, 
did  not  actually  take  up  the  details  of  control  till  a.d.  1822. 

The  Ydghers  of  Okha  rebelled  in  a.d.  1820  and  it  became 
necessary  to  send  Colonel  Stanhope  at  the  head  of  a force  to  subdue 
them.  This  officer  took  Dwdrka  by  storm  and  reduced  the  Vaghers 
to  submission. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  delay  in  assuming  direct  control  were,  in 
addition  to  the  necessity  of  a thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the 
details  of  the  international  relations,  the  outbreak  of  the  Khumdns 
of  Kundla,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Kolis  and  the  Sindhis^JF  Vdgad, 
who  crossing  the  Han  devastated  the  Morvi  and  Dhraugadhra 
territories.  

In  1822  the  British  Government  assumed  the  paramount  power, 
and  much  vigour  was  shown  in  preserving  order,  appeasing  feuds, 
and  allaying  internal  discords.  The  Junagad  soldiery  who  had 
been  moBt  troublesome  neighbours  and  who  had  specially  annoyed 
Dhordji,  were  in  1824  compelled  to  desist,  and  the  Jundgad  state 
was  obliged  to  pay  a compensation  of  6,85,000  Icons.  The  leader 
of  these  forays  one  Jemal  Khdnt  was  also  captured  and  fined.  The 
Khumdn  outbreak  was  put  down,  but  they  again  in  the  same 
year  resumed  their  outlawry.  Duriug  this  and  the  following  years, 
however,  disorder  was  effectually  removed.  In  1829  the  Khuradn 
feud  was  appeased  and  previous  to  this  the  incursions  into  Jhaldvdd 
and  Morvi  from  the  Cuteh  side  of  the  Ran  were  put  a stop  to, 
through  the  efforts  of  Captain  McMurdo,  who  compelled  the  Rdo  to 
pay  a largo  sum  to  the  injured  states  as  compensation. 

In  a.d.  1831  the  British  Government  established  a court  of 
criminal  justice  in  Kdthiawdr  to  deal  with  crimes  occurring  in  small 
states  not  possessing  jurisdiction.  The  government  and  control  of 
the  British  was  felt  to  be  a great  improvement  on  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  Gdikwdr  Subdhs,  who  in  the  period  subsequent  to  Colonel 
Walkor's  settlement  during  which  they  exerciSea  the  paramount 
power  in  the  peninsula,  had  not  scrupled  to  enlarge  the  Gdikwdr 
domain  both  by  force  and  intrigue. 

Much  was  done  towards  tranquillizing  the  country  and  allaying 
discontent,  while  sternly  checking  civil  war,  by  the  earlier  Politioal 
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Agents,  prominent  among  whom  were  Colonel  Lang  and  Colonel 
Le Grand  Jacob. 

In  JuD.  1858,  the  Vaghers  of  Okha  again  broke  into  rebellion  and 
gave  mnch  trouble,  capturing  Dwcirha  and  the  Island  of  Bet. 
From  this  they  were  expelled  with  some  difficulty  in  the  same  year, 
but  entering  Kathi&w&r  they  took  up  a strong  position  on  the 
Abpura  hill.  Hence  they  were  dislodged  by  a force  under  Colonel 
Honner  in  December  1859,  and  the  rebellion  virtually  came  to  an 
end. 

In  1862  some  of  the  rebel  VAghers  who  had  been  confined  at 
B&roda  escaped  from  jail  and  joined  by  all  the  bad  characters  in  the 
peninsula,  as  well  as  in  Okha,  robbed  and  plundered  the  entire  country 
with  comparative  impunity.  It  was  not  till  December  1867  that 
they  were  signally  defeated  in  a fight  at  the  Tobar  hill  near 
UAch&rda  in  Navanagar  territory.  On  this  occasion  Captains 
Hebbert  and  LaTouche  who  led  the  attacking  forces  were  killed. 
On  the  7th  of  May  1868  Mulu  Manik,  who  had  been  the  principal 
leader  of  the  outlaws,  was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  For  bandar 
militia  or  silanJi  near  RAnpur.  

Iu  1863,  during  the  management  of  Colonel  Keatinge,  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  reorganize  the  government  of  the  province. 
The  chiefs  were  arranged  into  seven  classes  with  authority  varying 
from  power  of  life  ana  death,  and  unlimited  civil  jurisdiction  to 
fifteen  days’  imprisonment  and  Rs.  25  fine,  with  no  civil  powers. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  felt  that  the  interference  with  the  vassals 
of  the  larger  states  was  productive  of  bad  results  as  it  prevented  a 
cordial  reconciliation  ana  encoaraged  the  vassals  in  resistance,  whilo 
as  a rule  little  was  effected.  Accordingly  instead  of  Agency  officers 
interfering  in  these  matters,  vassals  were  referred  to  their  chiefs, 
who  were  encouraged  and  instructed^  do  them  justice’. 

These  two  measures  revolutionised  the  whole  procedure,  and  caused 
the  connection  of  the  British  Government  to  beTar  more  intimate 
than  had  previously  been  the  case.  For  the  definition  of  jurisdiction 
meant  that  the  residuary  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  tdlukddrs  with 
limited  powers,  and  tho  entire  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  tdlnlcddn 
not  included  in  the  seven  classes,  was  assumed  by  the  British 
Government 

The  second  measure  placed  all  the  small  landed  proprietors  who 
wort)  vassals,  entirely  under  the  authority  of  their  chiefs.  Although 
all  this  was  done,  K&thuiw&r  was  pronoun oed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  bo  foreign  territory.  Sir  Bartie  Frere,  tliennSfovernor  of 
Bombay,  combated  this  notion  in  an  exceedingly  able  minute  of  the 
21st  March  1863  and  was  supported  by  his  Council.  No  one  who 
reads  the  correspondence  at  the  present  day  can  doubt  that  the 
local  authorities  were  right  in  their  view  of  the  question.  Perhaps 
the  three  following  paragraphs  quoted  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere1  from  a 
Minute  of  Lord  Elphinstono’s  will  not  be  out  of  place  here 


[Bombay 


1 dated  Slat  March  1863  in  Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  201  of 

tHJMfaH,  |>r  198  and  186L 
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* It  seems  to  me  that  the  Kdtbidwar  chiefs  have  always  enjoyed 
independent  jurisdiction  within  their  own  possessions,  but  I think 
there  is  a wide  difference  between  this  and  independent  sovereignty. 
I hardly  thiuk  that  any  tributary  chief  can  be  considered  practically 
independent.  Sir  James  Carnac's  report  quoted  by  Captain  Barr 
explains  the  position  in  which  they  stood  to  the  power  which  exer- 
cised supreme  authority  in  Gujar&t  very  clearly,  and  1 believe  very 
acccurately/ 

9 As  far  as  history  or  tradition  can  be  adduced  as  evidence,  it  is 
my  opinion  it  will  prove  that  the  chieftains  of  the  peninsula  of 
Katbidwdr  have  always  been  in  respect  to  their  municipal  economy 
perfectly  independent  of  the  powers  which  have  successively  enjoyed 
the  supremacy  in  Gujarat,  the  utmost  of  their  submission  being  the 
payment  (when  exacted  by  the  presence  of  an  army)  of  tribute,  to 
obtain  the  forbearance  of  a power  whose  goodwill  it  was  au  object 
to  conciliate,  because  the  consequences  of  its  enmity  were  to  be 
feared/ 

c I will  only  add  that  the  exaction  of  tribute  or  ordinary 
revenue  by  the  presence  of  an  army  was  by  no  means  unusual  in 
other  parts  of  India,  and  that  the  apparent  compulsion  under  which 
it  was  paid  was  no  proof  of  its  illegal  character,  or  of  violated 
sovereign  right  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  coerced/ 

Or  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  very  aptly  puts  it  in  his  own  words  : 

* If  the  British  Crown  is  not  sovereign,  and  does  not  claim  the 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kathiawar  as  its  subjects,  who  is 
sovereign,  and  to  whom  is  allegiance  due  ? Clearly  not  to  the 
G&ikw&r,  for  he  has  transferred  his  rights  to  us  ; clearly  not  to  any 
one  of  the  chiefs,  for  as  among  themselves  they  admit  no  superior. 
The  sovereign  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  of  compelling 
allegiance  under  penalty  of  treason,  must  reside  somewhere : if  not 
in  the  British  Crown,  where  does  it  reside  ? , 

The  question  of  the  ports  was  even  more  simple  and  apparent. 
From  the  earliest  times  they  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme 
Government  and  though  the  Navanagar  ports  were  lost  in  tho  reign 
of  Sultdn  Bahadur,  every  other  port  was  retained  until  after  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  Even  then  many  were  retained 
until  Sher  Khan  Bdbi  became  independent.  It  must  also  bo  remem- 
bered that  neither  Lord  Elphinstone  nor  Sir  Bartle  Frere  seems  to 
have  been  aware  that,  excepting  the  possessions  of  the  Jdin,  the 
whole  of  the  peniusula  lmd  neon  khatsah  or  crown  land  under  tho 
lioghals.  It  was  only  after  the  fall  of  A bad  in  a.d.  1753 

that  the  chiefs  enjoyed  any  real  independence,  though  for  some 
years  before  that  event  especially  after  Sher  Khan  Babi’s  assump- 
tion of  independence  in  a.d.  1748,  the  Mogal  viceroys  had  interfered 
little  in  Kdthidwar  affairs. 

The  radical  reforms  of  1863  met  with  much  opposition,  and  outlawry 
continued  to  flourish.  The  Vagher  rebels  joined  the  disaffected 
classes  in  Kathidwdr  against  His  Highness  the  Gaikwar,  and  much 
disorder  prevailed.  But  tho  vigorous  measures  adopted  eventually 
•tamped  out  the  Vagher  outbreak,  though  not  until  two  assistants 
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to  the  Political  Agent  had  lost  their  lives.  Outlawry  too  was 
suppressed,  and  the  larger  chiefs  were  induced  to  reform  their 
courts  of  justice. 

Iu  1872  a judicial  assistant  with  the  powers  of  a Sessions  Judge 
was  appointed  to  assist  the  Political  Agent  with  the  judicial  work, 
which  owing  to  the  assumption  of  the  supplementary  jurisdiction  by 
the  Government  over  the  non-jurisdictional  portion  of  the  province, 
as  well  as  the  residuary  jurisdiction  of  chiefs  below  the  second  class, 
had  become  too  heavy  tor  the  Political  Agent  to  conduct  without 
assistance. 

Nevertheless  great  discontent  prevailed.  The  Gras  ids  faded  to  get 
justice  from^the  chiefs,  while  they  were  prevented  from  going  into 
outlawry,  and  denied  a hearing  in  the  Agency  owing  to  want  of 
ordinary  jurisdiction.  Government  made  great  efforts  to  remedy 
this  evil.  At  last  in  1873  the  chiefs  agreed  to  entrust  their 
internal  jurisdiction  over  their  vassals  to  a court  presided  over 
by  a British  officer,  who  should  once  for  all  enquire  into  and  decide 
the  mutual  rights  and  liabilities  of  chiefs  and  vassals,  a survey 
being  at  the  same  time  taken  of  their  holdings,  disputed  boundaries, 
if  any,  being  determined  by  the  court.  The  British  Government 
consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  the  Rajasth&nik  Court  thus  came 
into  being. 

ThiB  measure  allayed  the  discontent  of  all  the  landed  proprietors, 
but  a check  was  yet  needed  for  the  dangerous  classes,  who  were  but 
too  much  addicted  to  dacoity,  highway  robbery,  and  similar  crimes, 
and  whose  only  curb  hitherto  had  been  the  system  of  passes  fur 
arms  introduced  by  Colonel  Keatinge. 

Public  works,  first  introduced  by  Colonel  Keatinge,  also  made 
progress.  Roads  and  communications,  though  in  their  infancy, 
were  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  The  country  was  covered  with 
thdnahs  for  the  administration  of  jnstice  in  estates  where  the  supple* 
mentary  jurisdiction  had  been  assumed  in  1863  by  Government  and 
where  hitherto  crime  had  practically,  save  in  very  glaring  cases, 
gone  unpunished. 

During  Colonel  Anderson’s  tenure  of  office  from  a.d.  1867  to 
A.D.  1874,  the  civilization  of  the  province  progressed  slowly  but 
Burely  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Colonel  Keatinge,  and  the  Rajkumar 
College,  an  institution  designed  by  this  able  administrator  (Colonel 
Keatinge)  was  founded  and  formally  opened  by  the  Governor  of 
Bombay,  H.  E.  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  in  a.d.1970. 

The  check  to  the  dangerous  classes  was  found  later  on  during 
Mr.  Peile’s  tenure  of  office.  He  revised  the  system  of  passes  and 
introduced  a thorough  reform  in  the  entire  system  of  village  police  ; 
and  his  scheme,  consonant  to  the  genius  jpf  the  people  and  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

In  his  time  also  the  Bh&vuagar  Joint  Administration  proposed  to 
invest  the  savings  of  tho  state  in  a railway,  one  branch  of  which 
should  extend  from  Wadhwan  to  Bh&vnagar,  and  the  other  from 
Dhoraii  in  the  Gondal  state  to  Dhola  junction  on  the  main  line, 
Gondal  paying  for  the  construction  of  the  line  beyond  the  Bhdv- 
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Chapter  VII. 
History. 

Reforms, 
a.d.  1863- 1882. 


nagar  frontier  as  far  as  Dlior&ji.  The  Bhdvnagar  line  was  opened 
by  His  Excellency  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.,  Governor  of  Bombay, 
on  the  18th  December  1880,  and  the  Dhoraji  branch  by  Colonel 
Barton,  the  Political  Agent,  on  the  16th  January  1881.  Mr.  Peile 
also  carried  oat  the  trunk  road  system  of  communications,  and 
gave  an  impulse  to  education  and  civilization  generally. 

In  1877  the  rainfall  of  Kathiawar  was  very  scanty  and  much  Bad  Yean, 
scarcity  prevailed,  while  in  1878  the  fall  was  so  excessive  that  not 
only  did  the  crops  perish,  but  a most  virulent  fever  prevailed 
throughout  the  peninsula.  The  price  of  grain  rose  steadily  and  it 
was  clear  as  early  as  the  close  of  1878  that  much  distress  would 
inevitably  befall  the  poorer  classes  in  the  coming  hot  weather. 

The  Political  Agent  (Colonel  Barton)  neglected  no  means  to 
combat  the  evil.  The  chiefs  cordially  co-operated.  And  so  great 
and  well  organized  were  the  relief  works,  that  many  less  of  the 
poorer  classes  died  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  difficulty 
and  distress  were  complicated  by  the  arrival  of  swarms  of  locusts, 
and  by  the  ravages  of  the  fever  which  decimated  the  population, 
especially  of  the  sonth-western  portion  of  the  province  where  the 
rainfall  had  been  most  severe.  The  towns  of  Junfigad  and  Dhor&ji 
were  special  sufferers,  and  are  said  to  have  lost  one-fifth  of  their 
population. 

As  the  Gir  forest  was  rapidly  becoming  denuded  of  wood,  the  Forests- 

Political  Agent  (Colonel  Barton)  sent  a special  officer  to  that  district 
to  report  on  its  capabilities.  This  was  done,  and  the  Jun&gad 
state  have  been  so  impressed  by  the  need  of  reform,  that  they  are 
thinking  of  taking  into  their  service  a qualified  Conservator  of 
Forests. 

A School  of  Art  has  recently  been  founded,  and  sculpture  has  School  of  AH. 

already  made  much  progress.  The  Stone  Lions,  recently  placed  on 
the  handsome  bridge  built  by  the  Thakor  S&lieb  of  Bhavnagar  over 
the  Aji  river  at  Rajkot,  are  creditable  efforts  of  native  art. 

Meanwhile  the  R^jkumdr  College,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Rdjhimdr  College* 
Mr.  Macnaghten  the  Principal,  has  become  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  province.  Young  chiefs  educated  thore  have  issued  forth 
and  taken  up  the  management  of  their  estates.  Prominent  among 
these  are  the  chieftains  of  Bhavnagar  and  Limbdi.  Each  succeed- 
ing year  establishes  the  college  on  a firmer  basis,  and  in  the  course 
of  a few  years,  old  pupils  will  be  sending  their  sons  to  tho  institution 
where  they  were  themselves  brought  up. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  the  past  history  of  the  Hone  Breeding, 
province,  a few  remarks  on  the  iudigenous  breed  of  horses  from  tho 
historical  standpoint  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Iu  the  Persian 
histories  of  the  province  these  hordes  are  always  called Kachhi  (Cutchi) 
and  it  was  the  custom  for  the  auhahddra  of  Ahmadatad’ anu  cJF  the 
foujddrs  of  Jun&gad  to  send  presents  to  theTlmperor  of  horses  of  this 
breed.  The  best  horses  of  dun  colour  are  to  tnis'day  to  be  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ran  : the  Panchal  breed  being  usually  bay,  brown, 
grey  and  chestnut  as  well  as  dun ; indeed  the  dun  horses  are  scarce. 

Now  the  dun  colour,  with  the  list  down  the  back  and  tho  Zebra 
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markings  on  the  forearm,  is  the  old  Kathiawar  colour.  It  seems 
possible  that  in  former  times  man-*  w.  re  sent  t<*  the  islands  in 
the  Ran  in  the  rainy  season  to  be  covered  by  the  wild  donkey  of 
the  Ran.  As  the  Ran  was  a shallow  sea  at  that  time,  the  account 
given  in  the  Alif  Lailuh  of  the  first  voyage  of  Sindibad  seems  to  point 
very  decidedly  to  these  islands  in  the  Ran,  the  Sb&kireeyeh 
mentioned  in  the  Alif  Lailah  being  possibly  the  Shakhayats  or 
noble  Kathis.  On  this  supposition  tne  famous  breed  of  horses 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ran  would  naturally  be 
called  Kachhi.  When,  however,  the  Kathi  freebooters  were 
settled  in  the  Panchal  and  when  from  the  constant  wars  of  those 
times,  this  custom  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  the  Kdthis  who  were 
by  their  habits  bound  to  have  good  horses,  doubtless  invested  in 
the  best  Kachhi  breeds  obtainable.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Arab  horses  yearly  imported  for  the  imperial  stable  were  landed  afc 
either  Veravah  ooncmath-Patan,  Dio,  or  Surat.  It  seemr^pfobable 
that  the  Kathis  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  these  Arab 
stallions  on  their  way  through  the  province,  and  tnus  improved 
the  breed  still  further,  introducing  thereby  also  the  bay,  dieataflfc 
and  grey  colours.  We  now  see  that  wherever,  iks  at  Paulina,  the 
Arab  cross  is  systematically  and  intelligently  persevered  in  a great 
and  visible  improvement  in  the  breed  is  produced.  The  same  may 
be  seen  at  Gondal,  Bh&vnagar,  and  elsewhere  in  this  province,  where 
sustained  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  are 

made, . — , 

Though  the  peninsula  is  now  known  as  Kathidw4r,  it  will  be 
seeu  from  the  above  pages  that  this  was  not  its  ancient  name.  In 
the  imperial  official  language  it  was  styled  the  Sarkdr  of  Sorath. 
Theporti'  ii  inhabit,  d hv  thy  Ijjflftis  was  alone  known  as  K&thiiw£r. 
But  these  daring  marauders  made  themselves  so  prominent 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  that  gradually  the 
name  of  their  sub-division  of  the  province  was  loosely  applied  to 
the  entire  peninsula.  The  Mardthds  continued  this  blander,  o/id 
the  British  Government  have  perpetuated  it.  The  sub-division  of 
the  province  which  used  to  he  culled  K&thikw&r  is  still  known  by 
that  name,  though  its  limits  may  have  somewhat  varied.  In  official 
language  it  is  usually  called  Kathiawar  proper.  The  Kathiawar  of 
the  Moghal  government  probably  included  only  the  possessions  of 
the  Kh&char  K jit  his.  The  peninsula  the  Moghals  was 

divided  officially  into  three  portions  (1)  Halvad,  Phi  an^adhra, 
Litnbdi,  Wadhw&n  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  modern  district 
frdnt  ot  Jhfftiw^r  which  was  under  the  crown  district  of  Viram. 
gain.  (2)  The  of  Soryth  which  comprised  the  whole  of  the 

remainder  of  tne  peninsula  excepting  the  possessions  of  the  Jam. 
This  Sorath  Sarkar  was  a khalmih  or  crown  district  governed  by  the 
faitjdux  Jun&gad  and  contained  only  two  tributary  chiefs  of  any 
note,  the  zaminddrtt  of  Sihor  ami  Chhaya.  Tlie^e  ure  the  present 
Chiefs  o f Bhavnagar  and  PorhandAr.  (%\  The  tributary  Sari  hr  of 
lalAmuagnr  or  NavAnagar,  but  even  this  Sarkdr  was  conquered  and 
made  mure  or  ICBS  klialsah  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb, 
but  afterwards  reverted  to  its  former  status  though  still  somewhat 
subject  to  the  Moghal  authority. 


■ 
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The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  the  Political  Agents  of 

Kathidwdr  up  to  the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  chieftains. 

of  the  first  four  classes.  The  chieftains  of  the  lower  classes  are 

mentioned  in  the  Appendix : 

Politic al  Agents  of  KAthiAwAr . 

Captain  R.  Barnewall,  Political  Agent , from  1820  to  1826. 

Captain  G.  J.  Wilson,  Acting  Political  Agent,  from  October  1826  to 
December  1827. 

Captain  W.  Ingles,  in  charge  from  December  1827  to  March  1828. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Blane,  Political  Agent,  from  March  1828  to  May  1831. 

Captain  W.  Lang,  in  charge  from  May  to  Juno  1831. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Willoughby,  Political  Agent,  from  June  to  November  1831 . 

Captain  W.  Lang,  Acting  Political  Agent,  from  November  1831  to 
October  1832. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Willoughby,  Political  Agent,  from  October  1832  to 
October  1835. 

Captain  W.  Lang,  in  charge  from  October  1835  to  March  1836. 

Mr.  James  Erskine,  Political  Agent,  from  March  1836  to  August 
1839. 

Captain  LeGrand  Jacob,  Acting  Political  Agent,  from  August  to 
December  1839. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Blane,  Political  Agent,  from  January  1840  to  May  1841. 

Captain  LeGrand  Jacob,  Acting  Political  Agent,  from  May  1841  to 
December  1842. 

Mr.  A.  Malet,  Political  Agent,  from  December  1842  to  May  1845. 

Colonel  W.  Lang,  Political  Agent,  from  May  1845  to  February  1859. 

Captain  J.  T.  Barr,  Political  Agent,  from  February  to  August  1859. 

Mr.  A.  Kinloch  Forbes,  and  Captain  A.  Y.  Shortt,  acting  during 
Captain  J.  T.  Barr's  absence  on  sick  leave,  from  August  1859  to 
December  1860. 

Major  J.  T.  Barr,  Political  Agent,  from  December  1860  to  July  1862. 

Major  W.  W.  Anderson  acted  until  Major  R.  H.  Keatingo's  arrival 
in  the  early  part  of  1863. 

Colonel  R.  H.  Keatinge,  Political  Agent,  from  February  1863  to 
July  1867. 

Colonel  W.  W.  Anderson,  Political  Agent,  from  July  1867  to  May 
1870. 

Colonel  S.  C.  Law,  Acting  Political  Agent,  from  June  1870  to 
September  1870. 

Colonel  W.  W.  Anderson,  Political  Agent,  from  September  1870  to 
November  1872. 

Colonel  C.  W.  Walker,  Acting  Political  Agent,  from  November  1872 
to  January  1873. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Peile,  Acting  Political  Agent,  from  January  1873  to 
January  1874. 

Colonel  W.  W.  Anderson,  Political  Agent,  from  January  1874  to 
November  1874. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Peile,  Political  Agent,  from  November  1874  to  October 
1875. 

Captain  C.  Wudohouse,  in  charge  from  October  1875  to  November 
1875. 
b 613—40 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Peile,  Political  Agent,  from  November  1875  to  December 

1876. 

Major  J.  W.  Watson,  in  charge  from  December  1876  to  January 

1877. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Peile,  Political  Agent,  from  January  1877  to  May  1878. 
Major  A.  M.  Phillips,  in  charge  from  May  1878  to  June  1878. 
Colonel  L.  C.  Barton,  Acting  Political  Agent,  from  June  1878  to 
April  1879. 

Colonel  L.  C.  Barton,  Political  Agent,  from  April  1879  to  November 
1879. 

Major  C.  Wodehouse,  Acting  Political  Agent,  from  November  1879 
to  January  1880. 

Colonel  L.  C.  Barton,  present  Political  Agent,  from  January  1880. 
List  or  Cuibftjiss  or  the  first  four  Cusses . 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Chiefs.  1.  Junagad — H.  II.  Nawdb  Bahadur  Khanji. 

2.  Navdnagar — H.  H.  Jam  Sir  Vibhdji,  K.C.S.I. 

3.  Bhdvnagar — H.  H.  Rdval  Sir  Takhtsinghji,  K.C.S.I. 

4.  Dhrdngadra — H.  II.  Rdj  Sir  Mdnsinghji,  K.C.S.I. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

5.  Morvi — Thdkor  Sdhib  Vdghji. 

6.  Vdnkdner — Rdj  Sahib  Banesinghji. 

7.  Pdlitdna — Thdkor  Sdhib  Sursinghji. 

8.  Dhrol — Thakor  Sahib  Jeysinghji. 

9.  Limbdi — Thakor  Sdhib  Jasvautsinghji. 

10.  Rdjkot — Thdkor  Sdhib  Bdvdji. 

11.  Gondal — Thdkor  Sahib  Bbagvatsinghji. 

12.  Wadhwdn — Thdkor  Sdhib  Ddjirdj. 

13.  Jdfarabad — Sidi  Ahmad  Khan  Nawdb  of  Janjira. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

14.  Porbandar — liana  Shri  Vikmdtji. 

15.  Vala — Thakor  Vakhtsinghji. 

16.  Lakhtar — Thdkor  Karansinghji. 

17.  Mdnavadar — Bdbi  Ghazanfar  Khdnji. 

18.  Jasdan — Khdchar  Ala  Chela. 

19.  Sayla — Thdkor  Sdhib  Wakbatsinghji. 

20.  Chuda — Thdkor  Becharsinghji. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

21.  Mali — Parrndr  Sartdnsingbji. 

22.  Ldthi — Gohil  Bdpubha. 

23.  Bajdna — Malik  Nasib  Khdnji. 

24.  Virpur — Jadeja  Surdji, 

25.  Mdlia — Jddeja  Modji. 

26.  Kotra-Sdngdni — Thdkor  Mulvdji. 

27.  Jet  pur  shareholder — Vdla  Kdla  Devddn. 

28.  Jetpur  shareholder — Vdla  Mehrdm  Harsur. 

29.  Jetpur  shareholder — Vdla  Surag  Gdnga. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LAND  ADMINISTRATION.* * 

The  commonest  word  in  K&thidwiir  in  connection  with  land  Chapter  VIII, 
administration  is  girds  or  more  correctly  grd *.a  It  means  a Land 

mouthful,  and  from  tirno  immemorial  has  been  used  to  express  the  Administration, 
landed  possessions  of  a member  of  one  of  the  ruling  tribes. 

As  each  tribe  of  Rajputs  invaded  the  province,  its  chiefs 
bestowed  on  their  relations  portions  of  the  lands  they  had  won3.  This 
share  was  named  their  kapalgrds  and  passed  to  the  children  of  the 


I Contributed  by  Colonel  L.  C.  Barton. 

* Colonel  Walker  (Bom.  Gov.  Set  New  Series.  XXXIX.  50)  says,  4 Wo  have  generally 
called  them  OriaiAs  in  consequence  of  their  being  the  ancient  hereditary  proprietors 
of  the  portion  of  territory  they  possess,  in  which  sense  the  word  pnU  is  used  in 
KAthiAwAr,  and  is  equivalent  to  a*al  or  katlim.’  Mr.  Forbes  (RAs  MAIa,  II.  276) 
writes,  *The  term  ffrris  appears  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  gifts  made  to  religious 
ncr*otis,  such  as  were  afterwards  more  particularly  denominated  paixir.  In  the 
bardic  chronicles,  however,  i/rd*  is  constantly  applied  to  the  lands  given  for  their 
subsistence  to  junior  members  of  chieftains'  families,  and  this  contiunod  for  long  the 
prevalent,  if  not  the  exclusive,  use.  At  length  the  term  j/rd*  was  also  used  to 
signify  the  blackmail  paid  by  a village  to  a turbulent  member  of  the  chiefs  family 
as  the  price  of  his  protection  and  forbearance,  and  in  other  similar  meanings  Thus 
the  title  of  GrAsia,  originally  an  honourable  ono  and  indicating  the  possessor  to  be  a 
cadet  of  the  ruling  tribe,  became  at  last,  as  frequently,  a term  of  opprobrium  convey* 
tug  the  idea  of  a professional  robber,  a soldier  ot  the  night,' 

* Colonel  Walker  (Bom.  Oov.  8el.  New  Series.  XXXIX.  50)  says,  * The  different 
chieftains  throughout  KAthiAwAr  bear  the  designation  of  RAja,  Kuna,  RAval,  ThAkor, 
Bhutnia,  and  RAvat.  The  title  of  RAja  is  applicable  to  the  head  of  the  family 
only.  Ho  must  be  independent,  that  is,  he  must  not  pay  jama  or  tribute  to  another 
of  his  family.  The  tribute  payable  to  the  Moghal  or  MarAtha  does  not  affect  the 
independence  of  his  character.  The  JAm  or  Chief  of  NavAnagar  takes  precedence 
of  the  rest.  The  address  of  n RAja  was  MahArAja  RAja  Shri.  The  chieftains  of 
KavAnogar,  Porbandar  and  DhrAngmlhra  are  properly  RAjAs,  but  many  others  are 
commonly  acknowledged  by  the  chieftains  of  KAthiAwAr  as  RAjAs.  Among  those 
who  are  RAjAs  by  courtesy  are  tho  chieftains  of  Morvi,  BhAvuagar,  Wadhwan, 
Limhdi,  and  other*.  The  origin  of  the  title  of  RAna,  which  is  nowise  inferior  to  that 
of  RAja,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  traced.  The  title  which  follows  next  in  gradation 
is  that  of  RAval,  and  is  the  must  appropriate  designation  of  the  chieftain  of  BhAvnagar. 
The  sons  of  RAjAs,  RAnAs,  and  KAvals  hear  the  appellation  of  Knvar,  pnnee.  and 
their  sons  the  designation  of  ThAkor  provided  they  have  succeeded  to  an  estate. 
The  sous  of  a Th&kor  are  also  called  Kuvar  during  their  father’s  life.  On  his 
death  tho  eldest  becomes  a ThAkor  and  the  others  Bhumids  and  Gr&siAs. 
ThAkor,  the  next  gradation  after  RAval  in  the  titles  used  by  the  KAthiAwAr 
chieftains,  is  applied  to  all  those  who  are  not  powerful  enongh  to  assume  and  use  tho 
title  of  RAja,  or  who  are  the  heads  of  distinct  nut  inferior  branches  of  a family.  To 
the  head  of  the  family  ThAkors  owe  a feudal  submission,  exemplified  in  the  pay* 
meat  of  a tribute,  sending  a horse,  or  performing  a service.  In  their  own 
possessions  Thakors  are  os  independent  a a RAjAs.  Bhumia  is  applied  to  all 
possessors  of  landed  property  who  arc  not  RAjAs  or  ThAkors,  of  which  they  are  the 
inferior  grade.  RAval  is  a title  of  honour  originally  lieatowed  by  the  RAja,  and 
signifies  valiant,  and  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  original  possessors. ' 
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Chapter  VHI.  original  grantees.1  The  enterprising  GrAsiAs  acquired  lauds  from 
their  neighbours  and  added  them  to  their  possessions.  When 
Administration,  they  found  themselves  sufficiently  strong  they  separated  from  the 
parent  stem  and  set  up  as  independent  rulers.  Others,  less  fortunate 
or  less  enterprising,  surrendered  the  greater  portion  of  their  lands 
to  a neighbouring  chief  in  return  for  protection,  and  fell  into  the 
position  of  mul  grdsuis  or  original  sharers.  When  a (irasia  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  independence  he  became  a tdlul’&ir  or 
large  landholder  and  assumed  the  title  of  ThAkor,  Hava],  Rana,  or 
RAja.  As  he  rose  in  the  social  scale,  the  landed  proprietor  became 
more  anxious  to  leave  his  possessions  intact  to  his  eldest  son.  At 
the  same  time  the  custom  of  the  country  bound  him  to  set  aside 
a portion  of  his  estate  for  each  of  his  younger  sons,  and  these  in 
turn  became  GrAsiAs,  owing  submission  to  the  head  of  the  family 
but  otherwise  independent.2 * 

The  Grasia  equally  with  the  large  proprietor  was  bound  to  make 
provision  for  his  younger  children  and  in  some  Rajput  estates  sub- 
division has  been  carried  to  a ruinous  extent.  It  is  pursued  iu 
some  parts  until  there  is  nothing  loft  large  enough  to  share  or  even 
to  support  a single  family.8  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Kathis, 
among  whom  the  law  of  equal  inheritance  is  rigidly  carried  out. 

Among  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Muhammadan  pro- 
prietors in  KAthiawAr,  property  is  equally  divided  among  tho  sons 
except  that  tho  eldest  receives  an  extra  share  called  mohtap .4 

From  the  above  it  may  bo  gathered  that  in  KAthiAwnr  landed 
property  has  been  very  greatly  divided,  and  that  the  work  of 
division  continually  goes  on.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  some 
estates  of  a single  village  have  upwards  of  a hundred  shareholders, 
who  have  fallen  to  the  level  of  peasants,  and  have  a hard  struggle 
to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families. 

At  the  opening  of  the  prosent  century  all  landed  proprietors  in 
KAthiawAr,  from  the  chief  to  tho  Grdsia  wero  in  the  possession 
and  exercise  of  uncontrolled  power  over  the  people  on  their  estates.5 * * 


1 As  a rule  when  any  chief  conquered  a parganah  or  district,  he  only  annexed  the 
crown  lands,  but  the  subordinate  holders  commended  themselves  to  him  by  surren- 
dering a portion  of  their  lands  and  retaining  the  remainder  a a muljra*  or  vdnta. 

* In  all  Urge  estates  the  chief  must  provide  for  his  son a or  brothers  accordion  to 
bis  means.  In  an  estate  worth  £6000  to  £8000  (Rs.  60,000  -Ra.  80,000)  a year  the 
second  brothor  might  have  a village  yielding  a yearly  rent  of  £300  to  £500.  This 
is  his  patrimony  or  bapoti  and  this  he  may  increase  by  good  service  at  the  court  of 
his  superior  or  abroad.  Toil’s  RAjasthAn,  I.  173. 

* The  equal  division  of  projMjrty  among  the  sons  of  a Rajput  is  an  institution  which 

S re  vails  throughout  KAtliiAwAr.  Among  the  JhAlAs  the  eldest  son  receives  a portion 
ouble  tho  value  of  that  of  the  younger  brethren.  Among  the  ChudasamAs  the  elder’s 
portion  is  oue  and  a half.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXXIX.  (New  Series),  283.  Again  tho 
minor  Raiput  and  the  KAthi  states  maintain  the  Uw  of  equal  male  inheritance  and 
equal  rights.  Dnlfa,  a Rajput  tdluka , possesses  163  rulers,  and  Chital,  a KAthi 
town  nnder  Jetpur,  thirty* two,  without  including  the  rising  generation.  Bom  Gov 
Scl.  XXXVII.  (New  Senes),  22. 

4 A share  called  vtohtap  is  given  to  the  eldest  sons  not  only  of  MusalmAns,  but  also 

of  Rajputs  and  KAthis.  It  is  generally  nno  share  in  addition  to  that  possessed  by  tho 

other  sons.  Thus  if  there  be  fivo  sons  six  shares  are  made  and  the  eldest  nets  two 

but  the  practice  varies.  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  XXX  VII.  (New  Series),  22. 

• Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  XXXIX.  (New  Series),  50. 
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Tlie  power  of  lifo  and  death  and  of  the  settlement  of  disputes 
within  their  villages  was  possessed  by  all.  It  was  never  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  authority  of  the  Government  in  order  to  obtain 
leave  for  the  punishment  of  a criminal  or  of  a disobedient  subject. 
The  chiefs  enjoyed  the  right  of  making  peace  and  war ; they 
formed  such  connections  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  extension 
and  security  of  their  commerce ; they  built  fortifications  and 
maintained  troops.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of  the  states  to 
whom  they  paid  tribute  ever  interfered  in  their  transactions,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  so  long  as  they  were  not  hostile  to  themselves.* 1 

The  possession  of  hereditary  lands  carried  with  it  a variety  of 
rights  and  privileges.  The  Gr&sia  proprietors  of  villages  assigned 
lands  to  Iirijputs  and  others  for  military  service  in  defence  of 
themselves  and  of  their  property.  They  called  for  the  services  of 
all  the  craftsmen  of  the  village,  whenever  they  required  them.  They 
possessed  the  right  to  all  fallen  trees  though  the  produce  of  tho  tree 
might  have  belonged  to  the  tenant  who  occupied  the  ground ; fees 
were  paid  to  them  on  the  celebration  of  a marriage  and  some  collections 
were  made  on  the  birth  of  a child  in  the  proprietor’s  family.  They 
lowered  and  raised  the  revenues  they  derived  from  their  subjects  at 
their  pleasure.2 * * * * * 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  landed  gentry  of  K&thi6wdr 
when  Colonel  Walker  made  his  permanent  settlement  of  the  tribute 
in  1807-8.  This  settlement  was  somewhat  arbitrary.  Many  small 
proprietors  who  had  freed  themselves  from  control  were  treated 
as  separate  tributaries,  and  have  on  joyed  that  position  ever  since. 
Others  wero  treated  as  subordinate  Grasids  to  one  or  other  of  tho 
principal  chiefs,  and  were  included  in  the  tribute  arrangements  mado 
with  their  lords.  What  was  done  at  that  time  has  never  since  been 
undone.  No  Grdsia,  then  declared  dependent,  has  since  been  able 
to  achieve  independence.  The  position  of  subordination  has 
never  been  palatable  to  tho  Grasias.  For  many  years  after 
Colonel  Walker’s  settlement  tho  chiefs  tried  every  means  to 
extend  their  power  over  the  vassals,  while  tho  Grasi&s  resisted 
all  the  chiefs’  attempts.8  For  many  years  a Grdsia  if  in  any  way 
thwarted  or  annoyed  would  leave  his  homo,  and,  going  into 
outlawry,  would  inflict  as  much  damage  as  he  could  on  the  property 
of  the  chief  or  on  tho  persons  of  his  subjects.  Only  since  1873,  in 
consequence  of  tho  establishment  of  the  Rajasthdnik  Court,  has  this 
system  of  terrorism  been  abandoned.  The  object  of  this  court  is 
to  settle  differences  between  chiefs  and  their  subordinate  Grdsids. 
The  claims  of  the  Grasids  are  in  the  first  instance  defined  by  their 
chiefs,and  if  the  Gr&si&s  are  dissatisfied  with  the  record  of  their  rights. 


1 Born.  Gov.  Sel.  (New  Scries),  XXXIX.  01. 

1 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  (New  Series),  XXXIX.  52. 

* The  notion  that  independence  accompanies  proprietary  rights  is  so  strongly  im- 

planted that  the  brethren  or  bhdydd  though  paying  tribute  to  the  heads  of  their  tribes, 

would  resent  as  an  insult  any  interference  with  the  management  of  their  villages  or 

village.  Where  they  are  strong  the  chief  leaves  them  pretty  much  to  themselves  ; 

whore  weak  his  mode  of  securing  his  purpose  is  by  imposing  mofmala  or  duns  to  be 

fed  at  the  expense  of  the  sharer  until  they  conseut  to  do  of  themselves  what  is 

required.  LcGrand  Jacob,  1842. 
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they  appeal  to  tho  court.  The  court  is  under  tho  presidency  oi  in  I 
experienced  officer  and  its  awards  are  final.  During  its  semi 
years  of  existence  it  has  gained  the  conBdence  both  of  thecbirfil 
and  of  tho  Grdsiiis,  and  has  decided  many  claims  in  ado  by  Grib^a 
which  had  hitherto  been  doubtful  and  obscure. 

The  position  of  the  independent  Grdsids,  or  separate  tributary*, 
has  also  greatly  changed  since  Col.  Walker's  settlement.  For  man; 
years  they  held  numerous  rights  and  privileges,  but,  as  the  count?; 
became  more  settled,  their  powers  became  more  defined,  until,  in 
18G3,  the  Political  Agent,  Major  Keatinge,  classified  all  tb* 
tdlukddrs  or  proprietors  of  tho  province  and  assigned  th^ro 
jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  their  position  and  with  the  extent 
of  their  possessions.1  Under  the  new  system  many  of  the  smaller 
proprietors  were  deprived  of  their  whole  jurisdiction  and  were 
placed  in  groups  aiuler  officials  styled  thdtuihddra  or  managers  of 
posts.  As  a rule  the  revenue  arrangements  of  their  estates  liave 
been  left  in  their  hands,  except  during  a minority  or  when  the 
estate  has  become  involved,  when  they  have  been  placed  temporariiv 
under  the  control  of  the  Ageucy.  For  similar  reasons  many  of  the 
largest  states,  Bhavnagar,  Mom,  Wadhwdn,  Rdjkot,  Limbdi,  and 
Gondal,  of  late  years  have  come  under  Agency  management. 

The  most  successful  mode  of  managing  such  states  has  been  a 
joint  administration  under  two  officers,  one  appointed  by  Government 
and  the  other  by  the  state.  Especially  in  revenue  matters,  it  has 
been  tho  object  of  such  administrations  to  conduct  tho  affairs  of 
the  state,  in  accordance  with  existing  customs,  and  to  make  no 
violent  changes.  The  system  has  worked  well.  Abases  have  been 
rooted  out,  recklessness  and  waste  have  been  checked,  order  and 
method  have  beeu  introduced.  The  revenues  have  increased, 
expenses  have  been  diminished,  and  the  state  has  been  handed  to 
the  heir  with  a full  treasury,  with  improvements  in  roads  and  public 
buildings,  and  with  a well  organized  staff. 


In  addition  to  tho  landed  estates  held  by  tdlukddrs  and 
Grasias  many  villages  and  portions  of  villages  are  held 
hereditarily  on  religious  or  charitable  bequests  or  on  deeds  granted 
during  Muhammadan  supremacy.  The  proprietors  aro  of  ail 
classes,  Syads,  Brdhrnans,  Goad  vis,  Bhats,  Chdrans,  and  others, 
who  formerly  enjoyed  privileges  and  rights  equal  to  those  possessed 
by  Gr&sias.  Their  power  has  of  late  been  much  circumscribed,  and 


1 The  seven  class*?*  of  chiefs,  tdlukddrs , and  bhuml<U  exercise  jurisdiction  according 
to  tho  following  scale  : Tho  First  Class,  in  criminal  matters,  con  try  any  person 
except  a British  subject  for  capital  offences  without  permission  from  the  Political 
Agent ; in  civil  matters  thoir  power  is  unlimited  The  Second  Class,  in  criminal 
matters,  can  try  only  their  own  subjects  for  capital  offence*  without  in emission  from 
the  Political  Agent  ;in  civil  matters  their  juris* liction  is  unlimited.  The  Third  ('lass 
in  criminal  matter*,  seven  years’  rigorous  imprisonment  and  line  to  Hs.  10,000;  in  civil 
matters,  jurisdiction  to  Rs.  20,000.  The  Fourth  Class,  in  criminal  matters,  three  years' 
rigorous  imprisonment  and  fin©  to  Rs.  5000  ; in  civil  matters,  jurisdiction  to  Rs.  10,00(1 
The  Fifth  Class,  in  criminal  matters,  two  years'  rigorous  mi  prison  men  t and  fine  to 
Rs.  2000  ; in  civil  matters,  jurisdiction  to  Ra.  5000.  The  Sixth  Class,  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  three  months'  rigorous  imprisonment  and  fine  to  Rs.  200;  iu  civil  matters 
jurisdiction  to  Rs.  500.  The  Seventh  Class,  in  criminal  matters,  fifteen  days'  rigorous 
imprisonment  and  tine  to  Ra.  25  ; members  of  this  class  have  uo  civil  juriaiUction. 
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is  now  confined  to  the  realizing  of  revenue  which  is  conducted 
hi  the  same  way  as  their  neighbours.  Another  large  class  of 
proprietors  are  called  jivaidars  or  holders  of  estates  as  maintenance, 
or  on  service  tenure,  some  holding  their  lands  hereditarily,  others  as 
tenants  for  life.  They  have  not  the  position  or  privileges  of  Grasi&s 
and  have  neither  criminal  nor  civil  jurisdiction.  They  owe  feudal 
service  to  the  overlord,  who  occasionally  takes  a portion  of  the  produce 
of  their  lands,  and  they  are  unable  to  alienate  their  lands  without  the 
permission  of  their  feudal  superior.  The  life-tenants  are  mostly  the 
wives  widows  or  other  female  relatives  of  chiefs,  for  whose  mainte- 
nance lands  aro  assigned.* 1  This  system  of  granting  lands  to  the 
ladies  of  chiefs’  families  is  productive  of  many  abuses.  The  villages 
are  given  up  to  a set  of  greedy  underlings,  who  rack-rent  and  bleed 
the  tenants.  The  tenants  have  no  redress.  They  cannot  obtain  a 
hearing  from  the  proprietors  and  the  local  authorities  are  afraid  to 
interfere. 

Another  large  class  hold  lands  on  service  tenure.  Among  these 
aro  the  headmen  or  patek  of  villages,  the  havdlddr,  the  watchmen  or 
pasdiUis,  the  barber,  and  the  scavenger.  Of  these  the  principal 
class  aro  the  village  watchmen  who  are  generally  Muhammadans  or 
Rajputs  who  have  lost  their  lands  and  have  been  forced  to  become 
village  watchmen  from  lack  of  means.  Lands  held  by  watchmen,  as 
a rule,  pass  from  father  to  son  though  they  are  resumable  at  the 
option  of  the  chief.  In  Kathiawar -wholo  tribes  such  as  the  Mers, 
the  Mahias,  and  the  Mianas  hold  their  lands  on  service  tenure.2  The 
Mors  are  a feudal  militia  to  the  Rands  of  Porbandar.  Many  aro 
found  also  in  Junag&d  territory.  Instead  of  a land  rent  they  pay 
a hearth-tax  or  chula  vero,  or  if  they  cultivate  they  pay  a small 
amount  as  plough-tax  or  santhi  vero . They  also  pay  a quit-rent  or 
sukfuli  for  the  villages  assigned  for  their  maintenance.  The  Mahias 
formerly  held  their  lands  on  condition  of  military  service,  but  owing 
to  their  turbulence  they  have  been  disarmed  and  their  lands  aro  now 
liable  to  a quit-rent.  The  Midnds  hold  their  lands  rent-free  because 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  their  feudal  chief,  the  Th&kor  of  Mdlia,  to 
levy  anything  from  them.  Their  relations  with  their  chief  are  by 
no  means  defined.  They  claim  to  bo  proprietors  of  Mdlia,  and 
make  the  unfounded  statement  that  they  allowed  theThdkorto  settle 
as  a favour.  Many  of  their  lands  are  held  under  a joint  or  majmu 
tenure  and  are  tilled  by  one  of  the  clans  and  the  produce  divided. 

The  proprietors  or  tdlukddrs  of  Kdthidwdr  have  absolute  power 
over  and  property  in  their  private  or  khdlsah  land.  They  bequeath 
portions  to  their  sons  or  as  religious  gifts.  Such  bequests  carry 
with  them  the  donor’s  rights.  So  far  the  head  of  the  tribe  loses 
control  over  the  soil,  though,  by  the  arrangement  for  military 
service  and  for  the  payment  of  a fixed  tribute,  a modified  form  of 
power  over  the  members  of  his  tribe  is  continued.  In  this  respect 
the  tenure  is  alike  in  tho  oldest  and  in  the  most  recent  of  the 
ruling  tribes.3 


1 In  Nav&nagar  seventy-six  villages  are  set  apart  for  the  palace  Ladies. 
* Details  of  tnesc  tribes  are  given  in  the  Population  chapter. 

1 LcUrand  Jacob.  Born.  Qov.  Sol.  (New  Senes),  XXX  vil.  23. 
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In  theory  the  landlord's  rent  or  rdjbhag  is  a fixed  share  of  tfttl 
produce.  In  practice  this  share  is  supplemented  by  numerous  pat*)  I 
levies  or  babats  which  vary  in  almost  ev*  ry  rotate.  Some  of  these! 
are  taken  by  the  proprietor ; others  are  levied  to  meet  village | 
expenses. 

A rent  levied  in  kind  or  vaje  was  probably  the  earliest  formial 
winch  the  chief  shared  the  produce  of  the  soil  with  tho  cultivat  e I 
The  landlord's  share  is  ascertained  by  examining  either  the  standing  | 
crop  in  tho  field  or  the  cut  crop  in  tho  village  threshing-* 
Under  the  standing  crop  system  a rough  estimate  or  dhdl  is  mad#  I 
by  an  official  in  presence  of  the  cultivator.  This  plan  leave*  tin  I 
cultivator  too  ranch  at  the  mercy  of  the  state  as  the  official  ill 
apt  to  overestimate  the  crop.  The  usual  plan  is  to  bring  tbe  crops  I 
as  they  are  reaped  to  the  public  grain-yard  or  khalavad  where  it  i* 
trodden  oat,  winnowed,  and  measured.1  None  of  the  produce  is  taken 
away  until  the  state  demands  have  been  satisfied.  The  shares  are 
generally  distributed  in  December  or  January  for  tho  rain  crops,  anil 
in  April  or  May  for  tho  cold  woather  and  cotton  crops.  The  hot 
weather  crops,  which  are  grown  by  irrigation  aro  measured  before 
the  beginning  of  the  rains. 

In  addition  to  the  state  share  or  rdjhhdg  a number  of  items  have 
from  time  to  time  beon  added  under  the  names  of  bdbat  or  cesses. 
In  many  states  these  are  deducted  before  the  rajbhdg  is  taken. 
Tho  following  are  tho  principal  cesses.  Havdlddri  is  a grain  allowance 
to  the  village  havdlddr  of  about  twenty  pounds  the  kafshi  ; a similar 
allowance  called  mdndvi  is  given  to  the  village  weigher;  sukAdi  is  an 
allowanco  to  the  state  grauary-keepor ; khardjdt  literally  expenses, 
the  plural  of  the  Persian  kharach , is  a levy  to  cover  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  revenue ; jhdmpo  is  a levy  in  kind  on  account  of  village 
guests  ; khedu  khardjdt  is  a drawback  to  tho  cultivators  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  cultivation  ; kdmddi'i  or  kdmddr  bdbat  is  an  allowance 
made  to  the  minister  ; muthi  chapti  is  a due  levied  by  the  Borvaat 
of  the  manager  and  kept  by  him;  khola , a lapful,  is  erain  carried 
away  in  the  lap  of  the  patel  or  other  right-holder  ; mapla  is  a levy 
in  favour  of  the  village  craftsmen ; kuvar  sukhdi  is  an  allowance  to 
tho  chief's  eldest  son.  Similar  allowances  are  taken  for  the  chiefs 
wife  or  bai,  or  his  slaves  or  khavds , or  under  a9  many  disguises  as 
the  patience  of  the  cultivator  will  stand. 

In  process  of  time  landholders  began  to  levy  cash  assessments  or 
veros  in  addition  to  tho  share  of  the  crop.  These  cesses  were 
probably  originally  levied  to  meet  the  tribute  which  had  to  be  paid 
first  to  tho  Musalmtins,  anduext  to  tho  ManUhjis.  Those  cesses  were 
taken  in  cash  because  when  communications  were  so  imperfect  there 


1 The  threshing-floor  is  a spot  outside  the  walls  chosen  for  the  purpose  and  prepared 
for  each  harvest  by  cowd tinging  and  beating  to  the  requisite  smoothness  and  hardness. 
It  is  feuced  by  thorns  and  protected  by  a guard.  Here  all  tho  produce  of  the  village 
land  is  carted,  and  some  one  from  the  state  attends  to  measure  out  his  master  s 
rights,  not  forgetting  his  own  and  those  of  sundry  other  officials,  under  the  name  of 
kdmddr  no  tndpo , the  manager's  measure,  the  kuvar's  or  prince  s measure,  the  bdi's  or 
wife's  measure  ; the  khruxt*'  or  household  slaves'  measure,  and  the  ' 

Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  (New  Series),  XXX VU.  25. 


, and  the haodlddr$'  measure. 
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was  little  chance  of  getting  rid  of  grain  at  remunerative  prices,  and 
the  tribute  collector  declined  anything  but  money  in  lieu  of  his 
demands.  In  time  the  levy  of  vero  became  a symbol  of  independence, 
and  has  frequently  been  quoted  in  proof  of  independence  in  disputos 
between  chiefs  and  Grdsi&s. 

The  vero  is  levied  on  the  plough  sdnthi  or  bigha,  and  so  is  called 
sdnthi-vero  or  bighoti,  The  plough-tax  which  is  taken  in  addition 
to  the  grain  share  or  mje  varies  from  five  to  thirty-five  rupees  tho 
plough ; on  a biglia,  which  is  one-sixtieth  to  one-hundredth  of  a 

J dough  it  is  proportionately  leas.  TJp-no*vero  is  an  additional  cess 
evied  at  a certain  rate  on  the  grain  produce.1  A hearth-tax  or  ehula 
vero  is  in  some  parts  levied  instead  of  the  plough -cess.  The  ubhad 
vero  is  a tax  levied  from  the  non-cultivating  or  ubhadia  population  ; 
tho  masvddi  vero  is  a grazing  tax  levied  on  Kabdrisand  other  herds- 
men ; the  paida  is  a tax  on  each  wheel  at  a well ; the  umar  vero  is  a 
tax  on  thresholds ; the  utchko  is  a tax  on  grain-pits  opened  in  seasons 
of  scarcity ; the  punchi  vero  is  a tail-tax  on  cattle;  the  dhxibdk  vero 
is  an  extraordinary  levy  when  a idluhdir  has  to  incur  some  special 
expense;  in  such  cases  the  vero  is  doubled  for  one  or  more  years.  This 
levy  is  called  dhubaJc  or  a jump,  or  dhnmba  a slap  on  the  face. 

Money  taxes  can  be  multiplied  as  easily  as  grain  levies,  and  the 
state  or  the  Grdsia  proprietor  in  many  instances  is  not  satisfied 
with  those  enumerated.  His  grass  and  wood  must  be  supplied  free  ; 
and  he  takes  a little  of  all  produce  entering  the  town.  He  claims  ropes 
from  tho  cultivator ; beds  and  quilts  from  the  trader ; goat  and  sheep 
from  the  shepherd  ; tiles  and  water- vessels  from  the  potter ; fruit 
from  the  gardener ; and  leather  and  nose-bags  from  the  tanner.  He 
levies  fees  on  marriages  and  deaths,  and  he  demands  labour  without 
payment  from  all  craftsmen  and  labourers  who  live  on  his  estate. 
The  complications  arising  from  the  grain-share  or  bhagvatdi  system 
with  all  the  levies  that  have  been  superadded,  have  induced  some 
states  to  adopt  a system  known  as  the  chokha  bhdg . By  this  system 
all  the  levies  in  kind  in  addition  to  the  vaje  or  original  grain-share 
are  lumped  together,  and  a one-third  or  one-fourth  share  of  tho 
produce  is  taken  in  kind  in  addition  to  a sdnthi  vero;  if  no  vero  is 
taken  the  chief  shares  half  and  half  with  the  cultivator.  Under  tho 
bhog  vero  system  the  chief  levies  from  one- fourth  to  one-eighth  in 
kind  in  addition  to  sdnthi  vero.  By  the  udhadve.ro  system  tho 
cultivator  agrees  to  pay  a fixed  amount  both  in  money  and  produce  ; 
and  by  the  khdUibandi  system  he  agrees  to  pay  a fixed  rent  for  a term 
of  years  on  his  holding.  Under  the  bighoti  system  he  pays  a bigha 
rate  according  to  the  quality  of  his  land,  and  a special  rate  if  it  is 
irrigated. 

The  cultivators,  though  generally  tenants  - at  - will,  are  rarely 
onstod  from  their  holdings  and  usually  live  on  the  same  land  from  one 
generation  to  another.  The  chiefs  deal  liberally  with  them,  giving 
advances  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  not  pressing  for  arrears.  This  is 
a matter  of  policy  as  well  as  of  good  feeling.  There  are  so  many 


1 Literally  a tax  on  produce  from  produce  upnj,  Kangiri  trro  haa  the  same  meaning. 
Inn  being  grain  in  Sanskrit,  and  f/iri,  tho  Pemiau  for  a levy, 
u 613 — 41 
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jurisdictions  in  K&thiawdr,  and  cultivators  are  so  welcome,  that  it* 
worth  the  while  of  a chief  to  treat  his  poople  well. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  grain-share  or  bh&gvatai  and  cash  syetaal 
of  land  administration  have  long  been  discussed.  Both  systems  haw  I 
their  advocates.  It  w*as  for  long  considered  ill-advised  to  say  a wordl 
in  favour  of  levies  in  kind.  It  was  pointed  out  that  nnder  that  syitotl 
chicanery  aud  fraud  had  full  play.  The  state  officials  pitta  * 
both  sides  \ they  forced  the  husbandmen  either  to  give  more  t 
his  share,  or  to  pay  a bribe  that  a portion  of  his  does  might 
remitted,  while  they  falsified  the  state  accounts  and  entered 
less  than  they  received.  On  the  other  hand  under  the  high 
system,  each  cultivator  knew  exactly  how  much  he  had  to  pay  an*l  1 
on  what  dates  he  was  to  pay  it,  and  he  was  thereby  set  free  from  afl  I 
unauthorized  demands.  This  system,  so  correct  in  theory,  has  is  I 
practice  proved  by  no  means  entirely  beneficial  to  the  cultivators.  1 
Whether  the  season  was  good  or  bad  he  was  bound  to  pay  his  rent  I 
on  a certain  day,  and  to  do  this  be  was  obliged  to  turn  to  the  money- 1 
lender.  Two  or  three  bad  seasons  in  succession  ruined  him.  Undt?r  | 
the  bhdgvatdi  tenure,  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant 
identical.  They  suffer  together  in  a bad  season,and  rejoice  together  I 
over  a prosperous  harvest ; and  the  system  is  more  beneficial  tyfl 
both  parties  than  a cash  assessment  rigidly  enforced.  Both  system! 
have  their  merits  and  their  defects,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  I 
levy  in  kind  finds  more  favour  in  Kathi&war  than  the 
assessment,  and  that  under  the  chokha  bhdg  system,  if  properly 
managed,  the  cultivator  can  pay  his  dues  more  easily  than  in  ready  | 
money.  There  is  not  the  same  difficulty  as  formerly  in  getting  rid  of 
produce  and  both  chiefs  and  tenant  s are  fully  aware  of  the  ad  vantages 
they  possess  in  having  good  outlets  for  their  grain  and  cotton.  A 
special  cash  cess  is  always  levied  on  sugarcane,  as  it  is  so 
exhausting  a crop.  In  villages  held  by  Grdsids,  either  as  indepen* 
dent  proprietors  or  under  some  feudal  superior,  and  in  all  lands 
held  unaer  the  various  denominations  of  charitable  dhamuula , 
jivai  or  indmi,  the  bhdgvatdi  system  prevails,  and  is  preferred  both 
by  landlord  aud  tenant.  The  produce  of  all  alienated  lands  in  state 
villages  is  not  carried  to  the  public  grain-yard,  but  to  the  alienee's 
house.  Such  lands  are  therefore  called  bdrkhali  or  without  the 
village  grain-yard.  This  privilege  is  much  prized  and  is  jealously 
guarded. 

Where  land  is  shared  between  several  proprietors,  and  from  the 
law  of  subdivision  this  is  the  normal  state  of  holders  of  gras  aud 
other  alienated  lauds  in  Kathiawar,  it  is  usual  for  each  shareholder 
to  have  his  own  house  lands  gharkhed  w hile  the  village  lands  remain 
joint  or  magma.  The  income  of  the  joint  lauds  is  shared  among 
all  the  proprietors  iu  accordance  with  the  interest  each  has  in  the 
estate,  but  this  complicated  system  gives  rise  to  such  constant 
quarrels  that  one  proprietor  after  another  claims  a division  of  the 
common  property.  Where  the  proprietors  are  tribute-payers  the 
difficulty  is  to  apportion  the  proper  amount  of  tribute  to  the  various 
shareholders. 

Many  petty  proprietors  are  hopelessly  involved,  having  mortgaged 
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the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  their  property.  In  Borne  instances 
they  havo  written  over  their  lands  in  perpetuity  or  aghat ; in  others 
the  property  is  handed  over  for  a term  of  years  or  puldchhut , 
- the  rent  being  credited  to  interest  and  to  reducing  the  principal. 
In  some  cases  the  land  is  mortgaged  without  possession  called 
ad  n giro,  and  the  proprietor  is  at  liberty  to  redeem  it  on  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest.  Under  the  system  called  vatdntar 
the  revenue  is  enjoyed  in  lieu  of  interest,  and  possession  is  restored 
on  payment  of  the  principal.  The  cultivators  as  mentioned  above 
though  usually  tenauts-at-will,  are  seldom  disturbed  in  their  holdings. 
Under  the  bhdgvatdi  system  there  are  practically  no  arrears.  Should 
the  tenant  not  pay  his  cash  assessment  or  vero , payment  is  enforced 
by  fine  collectors  or  mohtals,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  tenant’s 
property,  except  his  cattle  and  field  tools,  is  sold.  The  land  cannot 
be  sold  as  it  is  the  property  of  the  landlord. 

Of  late  years  the  revenue  system  of  the  province  has  greatly 
improved.  Not  long  ago  whole  sub-divisions  were  farmed  to  the 
highest  bidders,  who  in  turn  sublet  villages  or  shares  of  villages.  The 
farming  system  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  in  some 
states  a scientific  revenue  survey  has  been  introduced. 

In  conclusion  the  leading  principles  which  have  been  laid  down 
by  the  Rajasthdnik  Court  in  settling  the  land  and  revenue  claims 
of  chiefs  and  Gr&si&s  may  be  noticed.  First  as  regards  forced 
labour  or  veth.  The  Gr&sids  and  their  home  cultivators  are  not 
liable  to  veth.  In  villages  held  jointly  by  chief  and  vassal,  the  chief 
except  for  special  reasons  cannot  claim  unpaid  labour  from  the  cultiva- 
tors or  craftsmen  of  the  joint  lands.  As  regards  the  reversion  of 
village  service  or  the  pasdita  lands  thecbief,with  whom  the  jurisdiction 
rests,  has  the  control  over  the  service-holder,  but  in  jointly  held  village 
service  lands  revert  to  the  joint  land  and  not  to  the  jurisdictional  chiefs. 
In  jointly  held  villages  the  chief  is  bound  to  give  the  Grdsids  a share 
in  the  revenue  administration.  The  chief  lias  a right  to  levy  from 
the  Grdsia  an  improvement  cess  or  sudhdra  at  the  rate  of  about 
8 d.  (2  arts.)  an  acre  of  culturable  land.  The  proceeds  of  tho  improve- 
ment cess  are  to  be  spent  onjpolice,  education,  public  works,  and 
other  objects  of  public  use.  The  chief  can  lovy  a contribution  or 
gddi  nazardnah  from  the  vassals  on  his  accession.  Vassals  are  liable 
to  pay  a tax  called  viva  vadhdva  or  shddi  on  the  marriage  and  a 
mclnu  or  ghami  on  the  death  of  certain  members  of  the  chief’s  family. 
The  management  of  cattle-pounds  and  the  appointment  of  police 
patels  rest  with  the  chief.  Subordinate  Gnisi&s  may  not  sell  or 
alienate  their  lands  without  the  chief’s  sauction.  The  chief’s  levy  on 
cotton  known  as  deahdan  must  be  paid  by  subordinate  Gr&si&a  and 
others  holding  rent-free  lands. 
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they  seem  sensible  of  the  wont ; but  such  is  ever  the  case  in  barbarous 
communities.  Each  caste  manages  its  affairs  by  panchayaU  or 
councils,  where  the  leading  men  resemble  some  of  our  own  select 
vestries  in  meeting  to  talk  and  eat  at  their  neighbour’s  expense. 
The  result  is  generally  a fine  on  the  offending  party,  also  to  be  lavl 
out  in  eating,  besides  any  mode  of  adjustment  that  may  bo  decide 
on.  If  a complaint  of  a crime  be  lodged,  one  or  tnoro  armed  men 
are  quartered  ou  the  culprit  until  he  pays  what  the  chief  considers 
sufficient  to  atone  for  his  offence,  or  he  is  thrown  into  confinement 
to  undergo  the  same  process  and  be  released  on  furnishing  security. 
Mulcting  is  almost  the  sole  penalty ; capital  punishment  is  rarely 
inflicted  save  in  two  or  three  of  the  largest  states.  Ou  enquiring 
into  this  subject  I ascertained  that  in  two  states  of  some  consequence 
the  only  punishment  by  death  that  could  be  remembered  occurred 
during  the  severe  famine  of  1812-13,  when  some  men  were  put  to 
death  for  tho  crime  of  having,  in  their  hunger,  killed  and  eaten 
cows.  If  a man  have  a debt  to  recover  he  consents  to  give  np  a certain 
share  of  it  to  tho  chief,  who  thereupon  proceeds  to  coerce  tho 
debtor.  But  this  process  is  often  one  of  rival  bidding  for  the  chief  s 
favour.  Powerful  guarantees  will  carry  the  thing  through  without 
appealing  to  the  chief,  but  this  is  merely  a supplying  of  his  place  by 
another.  As  a general  rule  severity  in  the  exercise  of  justice  cannot 
be  complained  of.  The  people  are  left  pretty  much  to  themselves 
in  the  adjustment  of  their  disputes.  If  however  the  chief’s  passions 
be  excited  he  will  not  scruple  to  torture  to  obtain  the  information  he 
seeks.  One  of  tho  peculiar  features  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  the  country,  if  such  a term  maybe  used,  is  a custom  which  prevails 
in  many  of  the  states  of  keeping  spies  on  the  alert  to  report  cases  of 
breaches  of  chastity,  which  are  made  to  yield  a rich  crop  to  the  darbdr 
treasury.’ 

The  above  was  written  twenty-two  years  after  the  Gaikwdr  had 
handed  over  the  general  control  of  tho  tributaries  in  Kdthi&w&r 
to  the  British  Government.  What  tho  state  of  the  judicial  adminis- 


gathered  from  the  reports  of  Colonel  Walker.  * The  administration 
of  justice  amongst  tho  Marathds,’  he  writes,  * was  entirely  neglected. 


tration  of  the  province  was  at  the  beginning  of  tho  century  may  be 
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Nothing  can  exceed  the  confused  and  indistinct  notions  which  they  Chapter  IX. 
entertained  on  this  head.  The  government  seldom  inflicted  Justice, 
capital  punishment,  and  this  was  the  source  of  one  of  its  greatest 
abuses.  Almost  every  crime  was  commutable  for  money,  and  fines 
were  considered  a regular  branch  of  the  revenue.  The  only  object 
the  Mnr&tha  government  had  in  view  in  Kdthidwar  was  the  collec- 
tion of  tribute.  It  consistently  disregarded  all  other  branches  of 
administration,  and  left  the  chiefs,  both  large  and  small,  to  deal 
with  their  subjects  as  they  chose.  Except  in  the  payment  of  their 
jamdbandi,  the  chiefs,  such  as  Rdj&s,  Rivals,  Thakors,  and  Grasids, 
were  in  possession  and  exercise  of  every  interior  right  of  sovereignty.1 
The  power  of  life  and  death,  and  the  administration  of  justice  within 
their  respective  villages  was  possessed  by  all,  and  it  was  never  thought 
necessary  to  make  any  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  superior 
government  in  order  to  obtain  leave  for  the  punishment  of,  or  to 
avert  the  effects  of  having  punished,  a criminal  or  disobedient 
Subject.  The  right  or  the  practice  of  revenging  personal  wrongs  is 
maintained  by  all.  The  right  of  affording  protection  to  fugitives 
and  criminals  is  also  another  remarkable  feature  of  this  society. 

It  is  a principle  of  honour  which  induces  them  to  afford  protection, 
and  that  protection  is  seldom  or  never  violated.  The  certainty  of 
finding  protection  wherever  they  may  take  refuge,  joined  to  the 
dishonour  to  their  caste  and  profession  of  submitting  to  any  personal 
wrong  or  injury  without  revenging  it,  are  powerful  incitements  to 
the  Rajputs  or  Grd&ias  to  resort  to  the  practice  of  laluirvatia. 

This  term  is  derived  from  bahdr  outside  and  vat  a road,  and  implies 
a person  acting  improperly,  aud  it  consists  in  making  their  people 
and  dependents  quit  their  native  village,  which  is  suffered  to  romain 
waste ; and  the  Grdsid  with  bis  brethren  retires  to  some  asylum, 
whence  he  may  carry  on  his  revenge  and  depredations  with  impunity. 

Being  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  the  redress  of  injuries 
being  a common  cause  with  the  inferior  members  of  every  family. 


3 If  I may  be  allowed  to  say  that  any  system  has  prevailed,  it  lias  been  only  that  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Crimes  of  the  most  heinous  and  flagitious  nature  are  passed 
over  with  no  severer  punishment  than  an  insignificant  fine.  Amongst  the  Gr&siAs  it 
is  melancholy  to  relate  tho  frequency  of  murder,  and  it  may  bo  said  that  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  check  the  current  of  such  acts  of  atrocity,  sanction  is  given  to  them, 
for,  should  a Grrisia  commit  murder  or  robbery  or  be  guilty  of  any  heinous  crime 
towards  his  neighbours,  he  has  not  to  dread  the  justice  of  his  chiof,  to  whom  if  com- 
plaint be  made  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased  they  are  told  that  as  they  are  tho 
persons  aggrieved  they  may  pursue  such  measures  as  they  think  most  likely  to  ensure 
satisfaction.  With  this  authority  one  murder  most  commonly  leads  to  another,  and  tho 
person  who  commits  the  horrid  act  meets  with  credit  instead  of  disgrace.  It  is  with 
the  some  indifference  that  the  life  of  a fellow-creature  is  taken  as  that  of  any  beast  of 
the  field.  To  exemplify  this  assertion,  permit  me  to  mention  the  following  fact  which 
occurred  in  our  district  of  Gogha  at  the  fort  of  Bb&vnagar  about  two  years  ago.  A girl 
of  al>out  the  age  of  ten  years  was  observed  towards  the  dusk  of  evening  by  a Grdaia 
to  be  alone,  and  to  lie  possessed  of  some  valuable  joys.  To  provide  himself  with  these 
valuables  bo  deprived  the  child  of  her  life.  Her  cries  were  distinguished  by  her 
parents,  but  too  late  to  save  her,  though  they  apprehended  the  murderer  and  in  tho 
nope  of  having  him  punished  went  before  the  Kdja,  who  ascertaining  that  ho  was 
atinUm,  with  the  utmost  indifference  told  the  disconsolate  parents  Hint  lie  had  done 
him  no  injury,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  him  for  the  act  he  had  been  guilty 
of,  desiring  the  parent*  to  do  as  they  pleased.  They  retired  tilled  with  that  revengeful 
spirit  so  natural  to  the  race,  and  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  murderer  of  their  child. 
Mr.  Higgle  to  Colonel  Walker,  10th  May  IbOl 
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he  lias  little  to  fear  from  those  who  are  not  in  the  immediate  __ 
of  his  enemy,  and  ho  is  in  consequence  enabled  to  commit 
extensive  mischief,  until  ho  may  be  extirpated  or  his 
forced  to  compromise  the  dispute.’ 

There  were  two  other  means  adopted  by  individuals  to 
their  claims.  One  was  the  practice  of  sittiug  in  dharna . If 

lmd  a large  claim  against  a chiof  or  other  individual  of 

importance,  and  all  other  means  of  obtaining  his  rights  failed, 
would  po6t-  himself  at  the  door  of  his  debtor  and  vow  to  fast  sc 
his  claim  was  satisfied  In  extromo  cases  the  creditor  was  allowed 
starve  himself  to  death,  but  generally  his  importunity  was  re 
as  few  liked  to  take  upon  themselves  the  odium  and  discredit 
causing  their  creditor’s  death. 

Another  custom  was  that  of  trdga  or  self-wounding,  which  n 
usually  resorted  to  by  Bhdts  and  Ch&rans  who  had  become  ans* 
able  for  a chief  carrying  oat  an  engagement.  Society  was  in 
disorganized  a state  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  that  no  chieftain 
could  borrow  money  or  enter  into  any  contract  without  givin# 
security  that  he  would  fulfil  his  engagement.  This  securi 
bahdndhiri  was  generally  furnished  by  a Bhat  or  Charan,  * 
persons  were  considered  sacred,  and  who  would  not  scruple  to 
or  kill  themselves  or  some  member  of  their  family,  if  the  man 
whom  they  had  become  answerable  failed  to  carry  out  his  promise, 
course  of  time  the  influence  of  these  classes  has  waned,  and  l 
of  rank  have  not  been  deterred  from  breaking  their  plighted  word, 
carrying  out  some  pet  project  of  spoliation,  by  the  threat  of  trd 
from  a Blnit.  Another  local  institution  was  jhansa.  This  usually  to 
the  form  of  attaching  a threatening  letter  to  a man’s  house,  field, 
other  property.  The  letter  generally  stated  that  unless  a specified 
claim  were  satisfied  by  a certain  date,  the  property  to  which  it 
was  attached  would  be  burnt,  or  other  injury  inflicted,  and  in  many 
instances  the  threat  was  fulfilled.  These  rough  methods  of  obtaiuing 
justice  were  resorted  to  because  there  were  no  tribunals  to  which 
the  injured  could  apply  for  redress,  or  any  chance  of  cases  being 
decided  by  the  chief  to  which  they  applied.  There  were  no  courts,  no 
definite  procedure,1  and  no  desire  to  Bee  justice  done  between  man 
and  man.  Cases  were  occasionally  referred  for  arbitration,  and  wheu 
the  chief  interfered,  be  administered  justice  principally  through  a 
system  of  ordeals  andoaths.  Whatever  evidence  lie  might  have,  instead 
of  using  it  tho  complainant  most  frequently  preferred  compelling  the 
defendant  to  undergo  an  ordeal  or  take  an  oath,  and  the  defendant  on 
the  other  hand  often  sought  to  anticipate  his  assailant  by  referring 
tho  matter  through  him  to  the  same  judicium  doi.  Thus  the  point 
in  dispute  was  often  determined  by  the  success  of  one  of  the  parties 
in  putting  the  other  on  his  trial  by  oath  or  ordeal,  for,  especially  in 
the  case  of  persons  of  character,  it  was  held  more  creditable  to  retire 


1 During  my  abort  residence  in  this  part  of  government  I hod  bad  sufficient  proof  of 
the  entire  ucglect  of  ail  rule,  regularity,  or  equity  in  the  administration  of  judicial 
concerns  • • . It  has  never  boon  ucual  to  commit  the  proceedings  of  any  case 

to  writing  or  preserve  any  record  • • . Mr.  Diggle  vo  Colonel  Walker,  l Oth 

May  ISO! 
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from  the  contest  altogether  than  to  maintain  it  on  the  ordealistic 
ground.  * In  the  vicinity  of  my  village/  writes  a modern  Gujar&ti 
author, * there  is  a tree  called  the  ° thief's  limbdo ” where  the  hot  oath 
is  administered  to  thieves.  When  a thief  has  been  apprehended,  or  in 
any  case  where  a dispute  has  occurred,  and  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
who  is  the  guilty  party,  then  the  hot  oath  is  administered  to  either 
one  or  both  of  the  disputants.*  This  is  generally  an  iron  ring  which 
is  heated  at  the  * thief's  tree ' and  one  or  other  of  the  parties  is  ordered 
to  take  it  up.  Sometimes  an  iron  chain  or  ball  was  used  in  the 
Bamo  way  as  the  ring,  the  accused  being  ordered  to  lift  it,  and 
sometimes  he  was  directed  to  take  a ring  or  three  copper  coins  out 
of  a vessel  filled  with  heated  oil.  At  the  village  of  Bharidd  near 
Dholera  there  is  the  shrine  of  a celebrated  Muhammadan  saint  to 
which  many  people  were  taken  to  be  tried  by  ordeal.  The  defendant 
was  directed  to  walk  past  the  tomb  having  first  been  compelled  to 
put  on  a pair  of  iron  fetters.  If  the  fetters  fell  off,  there  being  seme 
contrivance  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  he  was  held  to  be  cleared.  At 
BhdvnAgar  as  well  as  at  Dabhoi  and  other  places  there  used  to  Imj 
a stone  through  which  if  a suspected  man  could  creep,  his  character 
was  hold  to  be  cleared ; if  he  could  not,  he  was  pronounced  to  be 
guilty.1 

The  cold  oath  consists  in  the  accused  person,  with  the  consent  of 
tho  complainant,  swearing  to  the  truth  of  his  story  while  taking  a 
flower  from  tho  image  of  Shiv  or  placing  his  hand  on  the  foot  of 
an  idol.  If  a Hindu  has  to  take  a very  binding  oath  he  is  required 
to  place  his  hand  on  the  neck  of  a Brahman  or  to  touch  the  neck 
of  a cow  with  a knife,  thereby  symbolising  that  if  he  breaks  his  oath 
he  is  guilty  of  Brahman  or  of  cow  murder.  In  all  these  modes  of 
trial  the  principle  was  the  same.  The  judges  tacitly  admitting  their 
incompetency  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  accused  required  him  to 
pronounce  on  his  own  guilt  or  innocence  by  refusing  or  accepting 
the  trial  which  was  proposed  to  him.* 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  in  such  a rude  society  the  police 
were  exceedingly  inefficient.  There  was  in  fact  no  police  except  the 
village  guard  who  were  bound  to  keep  watch  by  day  and  night,  to 
guide  travellers  through  the  village  limits,  to  furnish  them  with 
guards  when  they  halted  at  night,  and  to  produce  either  the  thieves  or 
the  stolen  property  if  tho  travellers  were  robbed  within  their  limits. 
They  were  also  expected  to  go  round  tho  village  at  early  dawn  and 
examine  all  tho  foot-prints  to  seo  if  any  looked  suspicious.  The 
system  of  village  responsibility  was  in  fact  the  only  safeguard  that 
travellers  had,  but  it  was  not  much  depended  on,  as  the  authorities 
naturally  tried  to  evade  responsibility  and  shift  it  to  some  one  else, 
and  this  was  usually  offocted  by  carrying  the  foot-prints  or  supposed 
foot -prints  of  the  robbers  beyond  tbe  village  boundaries.  Well-to-do 
travellers  never  marched  without  an  escort,  and  armed  men  were 
always  ready  in  every  large  town  to  contract  to  take  a party  from 
one  place  to  another  in  safety.  Instead  of  travelling  singly,  those 
who  were  forced  to  make  a journey  and  who  could  not  pay  for  an 


1 R <U  MdU,  II.  283.  * R4a  MAla,  H.  287. 
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armed  escort  waited  in  somo  large  town  until  they  found 
bound  in  the  same  direction  as  themselves.  When  a so 
number  were  collected  they  clubbed  together  and  hired  a party  f 
their  joint  protection  ; they  travelled  only  by  day  and  rested  in  sot 
walled  town  at  night.  Though  their  progress  was  woefully  slowt 
had  no  guarantee  that  they  would  arrive  safely  at  their  journey's c 
The  roads  were  infested  by  armed  banditti,  and  the  escort  wj 
no  means  trustworthy,  and  so  it  often  came  to  pass  that  the  t 
was  either  overpowered  or  was  in  collusion  with  the  robbers. 

As  on  land,  so  at  sea,  every  little  creek  formed  the  refuge  of  j 
cruft  which  scoured  the  neighbouring  seas  and  made  war 
defenceless  traders,  carrying  the  captured  cargoes  to  their 
holds,  and  committing  great  barbarities  on  all  the  passengers  1 
came  into  their  hands. 

No  one  who  had  lost  portable  property  by  secret  theft  i 
thought  of  applying  to  too  local  authorities  for  recovery,  or  for  I 
detection  of  the  offenders  through  the  medium  of  the  polios.  In 
custom  in  such  cases  was  to  employ  an  informer,  who  agreed,  on  tie  I 
basis  of  a stipulated  reward,  to  point  out  the  stolen  property.  The  f 
informer,  if  uofc  the  thief,  was  an  accomplice  or  near  relation  of  the  I 
thief.  On  the  property  being  shown  him  the  owner  touched  it  in  thu  I 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  then  went  to  the  local  authority  to  obtain  I 
possession.  The  chief  or  his  representative  called  the 
together  and  resorted  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  primitive  method*  j 
of  ordeal  described  above.  No  punishment  beyond  deprivation 
the  property  was  awarded  to  the  offender,  while  the  owner  considered 
himself  lucky  if  ho  was  allowed  to  take  half  his  property. 

There  were  no  jails.  Prisoners  were  generally  confined  in  tbo 
courtyard  of  the  darbdr , in  some  loathsome  dungeon  without  air  or 
light,  or  they  were  kept  iu  an  open  gateway  under  the  charge  of 
an  Arab  guard  heavily  fettered  by  day,  and,  as  an  extra  precaution, 
clapped  into  the  stocks  at  sunset,  and  not  released  till  sunrise. 
They  were  nearly  all  state  prisoners,  men  who  had  committed  some 
real  or  imaginary  offence  against  the  chief,  and  were  frequently 
confined  owing  to  a fit  of  anger  or  caprice,  detained  for  years 
without  trial,  and  then  released  aa  capriciously  as  thoy  were 
arrested.  No  record  was  kept  of  offences,  or  judgments,  or  sentences. 
There  were  no  warrants  and  there  was  no  procedure.  The  jailor 
frequently  acted  on  verbal  instructions,  and  was  as  liable  as  any  one 
else  to  be  put  in  confinement  if  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
chief.  In  short,  iu  1820,  when  the  British  Government  assumed 
supremacy  over  the  native  states  of  K&thi&w&r,  there  was  security 
neither  for  life  nor  property. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  passage  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  that  for  many  years  after  the  supervision  of  the  G&ikwdr 
had  been  changed  for  that  of  the  British  Government,  little 
improvement  took  place  in  the  administration  of  civil  or  criminal 
justice.  Enquiries1  in  1825  showed  that  the  chiefs  believed  that  the 


1 Aitchison'a  Treaties,  IV.  106* 
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sovereignty  of  the  country  resided  in  the  power  to  which  they  paid 
tribute ; and  that  before  the  British  Government  assumed  the 
supreme  authority,  the  Gdikwar  had  the  right  of  interfering  to  settle 
disputed  successions,  to  punish  offenders  seized  in  chidfships  of 
which  they  were  not  subjects,  to  seize  and  punish  indiscriminate 
offenders,  to  coerce  chiefs  who  disturbed  the  general  peace,  and  to 
interfere  in  cases  of  flagrant  abuse  of  power  or  notorious  disorder. 
Based  on  these  supreme  rights  the  British  Government,  in  1831, 
established  a court  of  criminal  justice  in  Kdthiawar,  presided  over  by 
the  Political  Agent  aided  by  three  or  four  chiefs,  for  the  trial  of 
capital  crimes  in  the  estates  of  chiefs  who  were  too  weak  to  punish 
such  offences,  and  of  crimes  committed  by  the  petty  chiefs  upon  one 
another,  or  otherwise  than  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  authority. 
"With  this  exception  the  Political  Agent  exercised  no  magisterial 
powers.  A curious  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  criminal 
justice  was  that  the  chiefs  who  sat  with  the  Political  Agent  were 
judges,  not  simply  assessors,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  vote,  not 
only  as  regards  the  conviction,  but  also  as  regards  the  sentence  and  the 
punishment.  The  sympathy  of  the  judges  with  the  accused  was  often 
strongly  shown,  and  the  desire  of  the  Political  Agent  to  accommodate 
bimself  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  his  colleagues  frequently  led 
to  the  promulgation  of  sentences  which  in  these  days  would  be 
considered  extra-judicial  and  inadequate  to  the  punishment  of  the 
offences  with  which  individuals  were  charged.  Self -outlawry  or 

baharvatia  was  always  regarded  with  extreme  leniency.  In  carrying 
out  the  detestable  system  of  vendetta  outlaws  stuck  at  no  crimes. 
They  would  murder  in  cold  blood  inoffensive  subjects  of  the  chief 
against  whom  their  revenge  was  directed;  they  deliberately  mutilated 
men,  women,  and  children;  they  set  villages  on  fire  without  a 
thought  of  pity  for  those  who  might  perish  or  lose  their  property 
in  the  flames;  they  harried  cattle  and  maimed  all  that  they  could 
not  carry  away.  Still  such  men  met  with  sympathy,  and  it  was  as 
hard  to  obtain  a conviction  against  them,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day 
to  persuade  an  Irish  jury  that  an  agrarian  murder  is  criminal. 
Convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence,  the  outlaw  still  had  the  sympathy 
of  his  judges.  They  considered  that,  because  the  man  had  a 
grievance,  his  offences  wore  condoned,  and  they  passed  most  ridiculous 
and  inadequate  sentences.  There  are  instances  on  record  where 
tho  presiding  judge  in  vain  recommended  four  years1  imprisonment 


proposed  in  addition  that  the  man's  landed  property  should  be 
confiscated  that  they  gave  way.  It  was  an  article  of  faith  that  no 
one  could  lose  his  ancestral  property,  however  guilty  he  might  be. 
Notwithstanding  these  efforts  to  redeem  the  administration,  there  was 
little  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country.  The  social  and 
political  system  of  Kdthi&wAr  was  described  as  a system  of  sanguinary 
boundary  disputes,  murders,  robbery,  abduction,  arson,  and  self- 
outlawry.  Upwards  of  200  persons  were  said  to  have  voluntarily 
made  themselves  outlaws  and  to  have  subsisted  professedly  by 
depredation.  Although  about  eighty  of  the  petty  states  which  existed 
in  1807  had  been  absorbed  in  other  states,  yet  from  the  constant 
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subdivision  of  possessions  by  inheritance,  the  number  of 
jurisdictions  rose  to  418,  and  in  the  majority  of  these  the  jarisi 
claimed  was  over  two  villages,  one  village,  and,  often,  over  n 
of  a village. 

In  1863  the  administration  was  reorganized  by  arranging 
jurisdictional  chiefs  into  seven  classes,  aud  defining  their  pow< 
and  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  very  small  chiefs, 
possessing  fractions  of  a village,  whose  only  claim  to  be 
chief  consisted  in  the  fact  of  their  being  tributaries  of  the  British 
GAikwAr  Government,  were  deprived  of  any  ill-defined  powers  tk 
were  supposed  to  possess,  and  were  grouped  under  officials  styli 
thdnahdar * or  commandants  of  posts.  There  are  at  present  sixteen 
these  tJidnah  circles  with  an  average  of  forty  or  fifty  villages  trad 
each  circle.  The  t/idwa/iddr*  have  limited  magisterial  and  civil  power* 
aud  are  under  the  control  of  the  local  Assistant  Political  Agent.  The 
province  was  divided  into  four  districts  or  prdnts : Jh&lAvad  in  the 
north-east ; GohilvAd  in  the  east ; Sorath  in  the  south  ; and  H&lAr  in 
the-north  west,  corresponding  with  the  ancient  divisions  of  KAthiAwar, 
and  over  each  district  a European  officer  was  set  to  superintend  the 
administration  and  to  try  interjurisdictional  cases  and  offender! 
who  had  no  known  chiefs,  or  who  were  under  such  petty  landholder) 
as  might  be  unable  to  bring  them  to  trial. 

Four  chiefs  in  KAthiAwar,  JunAgad,  NavAnagar,  BbAvnagar,  anc 
DhrAngadhra,  exercise  first  class  jurisdiction,  with  power  to  try  for 
capital  offences  without  permission  from  the  Political  Agent  ant 
persons  except  British  subjects.  Eight,  YAnkAner,  Morvi,  Dliroi, 
Rajkot,  Gondal,  Limbdi,  WadhwAn,  and  PAlitAna,  exercise  second 
class  jurisdiction,  with  power  to  try  for  capital  offences  without  per- 
mission of  the  Political  Agent  their  own  subjects  only.  The  powers 
of  the  other  chiefs  are  more  or  less  restricted  according  to  their  clasa 
As  a rule  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  chiefs,  but 
on  suspicion  of  injustice  their  proceedings  may  bo  called  for  and 
reviewed.  The  Political  Assistants  have  the  civil  powers  of  District 
Judges  and  the  criminal  powers  of  District  Magistrates.  Appeals  He 
from  their  decisions  to  the  court  of  the  Political  Agent.  This  conn, 
in  all  but  tho  class  of  cases  styled  political,  is  presided  over  by  the 
Judicial  Assistant,  whose  decrees  and  judgments  are  considered  to 
be  those  of  the  Political  Agent  himself  and  are  issued  by  hil 
authority. 

The  so-called  political  cases  are  such  as  relate  to  disputes  between 
chiefs  regarding  land,  jurisdiction,  or  family  dissensions.  They  are 
decided  in  the  first  instance  in  the  courts  of  the  Assistants  and  gu 
on  appeal  to  the  Political  Agent,  Government,  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  in  succession.  No  fees  are  paid  for  the  prosecution 
of  such  suits,  which  are  decided  on  principles  of  equity,  and  are 
divested  of  all  legal  formalities.  The  parties  to  the  suit  can  appear 
in  them  either  personally  or  by  agent.  The  scale  of  fees  in  civil 
suits  is  regulated  by  that  in  general  use  in  neighbouring  British 
districts.  Each  Political  Assistant  in  charge  of  a division  baa  a 
native  assistant  subordinate  to  him,  who  lives  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  division,  and  has  civil  and  criminal  powers  np  to  a fixed  limit. 
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Tlie  tkdnahthirs  above  mentioned  are  invested  with  still  more 

tailed  civil  and  criminal  powers  over  the  cluster  of  villages  in 
eir  respective  thdnah  circles. 

Under  the  old  system,  all  subordinate  landed  proprietors  had  the 
•ight  of  complaining  to  the  Agency  whenever  they  considered  them- 
•elves  or  their  dependents  wronged  by  the  chief  within  whose 
territories  they  lived.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Political  Agent’s 
jump  was  followed  by  thousands  of  complainants,  who  rarely  got  what 
they  wanted,  but  who  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  confronted,  at  rare 
intervals,  with  the  agents  of  the  chief  against  whom  their  grievance 
Uy.  Tho  only  excuse  for  this  state  of  things  was  that  the  Grdsia 
ou  tho  occurrence  of  any  real  or  fancied  slight,  was  apt  to  take  tho  law 
into  his  own  hands,  and,  having  deserted  his  village,  used  to  wage 

K'vate  war  against  his  chief  until  some  compromise  was  effected. 

o alternative  to  which  thousands  resorted  was  to  follow  the 
Agent’s  camp,  and  obtain  redress  if  possible  through  his  influence. 

In  1863,  when  a reorganization  of  the  administration  took  place,  the 
Ordsias  were  referred  to  their  particular  chiefs  for  redress  and  the 
chiefs  were  warned  that  the  responsibility  of  meting  out  justice 
rested  with  them.  This  arrangement  proved  a failure.  The  chiefs 
considered  that  they  had  the  game  in  their  own  hands,  while  tho 
Grasias  thought  it  mockery  to  bo  referred  to  the  class  which  they 
considered  their  hereditary  foes  and  oppressors.  There  was  an  evident 
need  of  an  impartial  tribunal  to  which  both  sides  might  appeal. 

After  several  conferences  between  the  leading  chiefs  and  Government 
it  was  decided  to  establish  a Rajasthan ik  or  Landlord’s  Court  uuder 
an  officer  of  experience,  assisted  by  assessors  from  the  principal  states. 

This  court  was  to  act  as  a final  referee  in  all  disputes  regarding  rights 
claimed  by  tho  landholders  and  denied  by  the  chiefs.  At  the  same 
time  a survey  establishment  was  appointed  to  demarcate  all  lands 
declared  by  the  court  to  belong  of  right  to  Grasias.  Since  its 
establishment  in  1873  the  court  has  proved  of  immense  service  in 
registering  and  defining  the  status,  rights,  and  obligations  of 
subordinate  hereditary  landowners.  It  has  put  a stop  to  the 
system  of  outlawry,  which  a few  years  ago  was  the  curse  of  tho 
ovince.  A landholder  in  possession  of  his  records  of  rights  knows 
at  ho  can  no  longer  be  deprived  of  them  at  the  caprice  of  his  chief, 
while  the  chief  is  permanently  benefited  by  the  awards  of  the  court 
to  the  effect  that  the  landowner  is  bound  to  contribute  according 
to  a fixed  scale  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  in  tho 
shape  of  public  works,  schools,  hospitals,  and  police.  So  sensible 
b both  chiefs  and  Gr&si&s  of  the  advantages  of  a permanent 
settlement  that  the  court  in  many  instances  is  only  called  upon  to 
register  the  record  of  rights  which  has  been  mutually  agreed  to  by 
the  parties  concerned.  The  expenses  of  the  court  are  defrayed  by 
fixed  contributions  from  the  principal  states,  and  by  the  levy  of  an 
institution  fee  of  about  three  per  cent.  ($  anna  in  the  rupee)  on  the 
estimated  value  of  the  property  claimed. 

Tho  following  statement  shows  that  in  1881-82  the  Agency  Agency  Court*, 
courts  decided  2881  original  civil  cases  and  121  appeals,  37,503 
miscellaneous  cases  and  1201  criminal  cases  : 
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Subjoined  is  a statement  of  the  civil,  political,  and  criminal  casal 
decided  by  the  Agency  courts  during  the  ten  years  ending  1881-82: 

KdtJiiiiwdr  Agency  Courts  t 1872-  1SS~. 
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_ , 

Civil. 
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Appeal. 
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1879-73  

9284 
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96 

36 

M 

. 

3369 

1873-74  

2904 

366 

88 

904 

738 

30 

3619 

1874-75  

2199 

943  1 
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67 

866 

44 

NM 

1876-76  

9/71 

937 
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197 

1160 

l 75 

4040 

1876-77  

toil 

919 
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£6 

1508 

41 

3774 

1877-78  ... 

1358 
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69 

1487 

60 

3 tf& 

1878-78 

1248 

77 

05 

19 

1830 

46 

9494 

1679-80 

9884 

100 

193 

68 

1733 

49 

4466 

1880-81  

3013 

99 

406 

96 

1303 

48 

4463 

1881-83  ... 

9770 

103 

111 

IB 

| UT0  1 

1 M 

4306 

Since  1863  the  chiefs’  civil  and  criminal  courts  have  gradually 
improved  in  efficiency.  Previous  to  1863  courts  of  justice  hardly 
existed.  There  was  no  regular  procedure  and  no  constituted  courts 
Any  crime  could  be  commuted  for  fine,  and  sentences  of  imprisonment 
depended  entirely  on  the  caprice  of  the  chief.  By  degrees  regular 
courts  were  instituted ; the  farmer  of  revenue  no  longer  assumed 
judicial  power.  Courts  of  first  instance  were  subject  to  courts  of 
appeal;  codes  based  on  the  model  of  the  British  Penal  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Codes  were  drawn  up  in  the  larger  and  more  advanced 
states  ; police  were  introduced ; the  roads  were  patrolled  ; the  robbers 
who  infested  the  hills  were  hunted  down ; the  dangerous  tribes  were 
disarmed ; regulations  regarding  extradition  and  surrender  of 
criminals  were  enforced ; pleaders  were  allowed  to  practise  in  the 
courts,  and  were  even  permitted  to  criticise  the  acts  of  a chief  or  of 
the  local  authority.  The  system  of  jail  management  was  improved. 
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__  and  suitable  buildings  were  erected  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners. 
Private  property  became  more  respected ; complaints  of  loss  by 
individuals  began  to  be  listened  to ; travellers  could  journey  with- 
out an  armed  escort,  and  with  much  less  fear  than  formerly  of  being 
Inolestcd  and  robbed. 

The  statistics  of  criminal  trials  held  during  the  year  1881-82  in  the 
state  courts  of  various  grades  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table : 

Kdthutuxir  State  Courts,  Criminal  Justice,  1881-82. 


Clam. 

Offence*. 

Caro*. 
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convicted. 

Perron* 

dUchargcd 

Perron* 

tried. 

lit  CUa  

5752 

68  W) 

6758 

6961 
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3rd  do.  ... 
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1185 

827 

879 
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4th  do.  

M7 

804 

206 

233 

628 

5th  do 

747 

672 

657 

614 

1171 

0th  do.  ... 

224 

11W 

216 

188 

349 

7th  da  

27 

26 

24 

11 

85 

Total  ... 

11,622 

10,110 

10,447 

9379 

1 19,827 

Owing  to  a favourable  season  there  was  a diminution  of  821  in 
the  number  of  offences  compared  with  the  total  of  the  previous  year. 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  civil  suits  decided  by 
state  courts  during  the  years  1880-81  and  1881-82  : 


KdtAiduxtr  State  Courts , Civil  Justice,  1880-81  to  1881-88. 


COVITB. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

Caeca 

Value. 

Caro*.  | 

Value. 

let  Claw  

14,738 

a 

181.794 

14,68i 

A 

205,958 

2nd  da  ...  ... 

6062 

74,234 

22,188 

7306 

64,064 
16,01  A 

3rd  do 

2030 

1775 

4th  da 

421 

6319 

681 

6th  do. 

809 

7191 

■ I 

8224 

6th  do.  

111 

097 

202 

1268 

Total  ... 

24,229 

291.423 

26,416 

803,762 

These  tablos  show  that  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  work 
done  in  tho  state  courts  and  that  they  are  freely  resorted  to,  A 
comparison  with  the  remarks  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
shows  what  a vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  judicial 
administration  of  the  country,  and  consequently  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  tho  people,  during  the  last  forty  or  more  correctly  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

There  is  no  general  system  of  police  for  the  whole  province. 
Each  of  tho  larger  states  has  an  organized  force,  and  the  smaller 
landowners  are  also  responsible  for  proper  police  arrangements  in 
their  respective  estates.  The  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Political 
Agent  for  police  purposes  in  the  whole  province  consists  of  937 
horse  and  136  foot.  Of  the  horse  police  there  are  two  bodies,  tho 
GAikw&r's  Contingent  of  900  horse  and  thirty-seven  viohsali-mvdrt 
or  mounted  messengers.  The  Gdikwilrs  Contingent  is  the  K&thiAw&r 
share  of  the  3000  effective  cavalry,  which  by  the  eighth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1817  the  G&ikwrfr  bound  himself  to  maintain.  In  1811  ho 
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engaged  that  the  contingent  should  be  employed  in  the  tributary 
districts  under  the  Kdthi&w&r,  Palanpur,  Mahi  K&utha  and  Rewa 
Kantha  Agencies.  In  1858  this  engagement  was  renewed,  with  the 
additional  proviso  that  the  force  should  do  ordinary  police  duty. 
In  its  present  state,  the  force  cannot  be  considered  a powerful 
auxiliary  in  the  suppression  of  crime.  It  is  seldom  if  ever  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  order,  or  the  pursuit  of  criminals.  More  tfmu 
600  of  the  men  are  on  permanent  duty  as  escorts  and  messengers,  and 
at  outposts  or  thduahs.  About  300  remain  at  their  head -quarters  at 
Mdnikv&da.  Of  the  whole  number  1 1 1 have  regular  uniform  and  arms, 
and  have  some  knowledge  of  drill  and  of  acting  together.  The  mounted 
messengers  or  mohfiali-savdrs  are  a small  body  of  men  maintained  and 
equipped  from  a fund  known  as  the  Mohsali  Fund.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agency,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  enforce  attention 
to  orders  by  sending  a horse  or  foot  messenger,  with  a note  to  the 
effect  that  nntil  the  order  is  obeyed  a certain  daily  fine  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  bearer.  This  system  was  pushed  to  great  lengths  before  the 
introduction  of  the  improved  administration  in  1863.  Many  a chief 
felt  a pride,  like  a schoolboy's  pride  in  arrears  of  impositions,  in 
having  as  many  messengers  as  possible  waiting  in  his  courtyard.  As 
many  as  ten  messengers  each  on  £5  (Its.  50)  a day  have  been  known 
to  be  imposed  on  a chief  before  ho  would  yield  to  a demand.  With 
improved  administration  this  feeling  has  passed  away,  and 
messengers  are  now  seldom  sent  The  force  is  maintained  from 
former  accumulations,  aud  from  fines  imposed  in  lieu  of  billet  ting 
messengers.  The  men  are  divided  amongst  the  Political  Agent  and 
his  Assistants,  to  whom  they  form  personal  escorts,  aud  are  seldom 
employed  for  police  purposes. 

Of  the  136  Imperial  police,  thirty-eight  are  posted  in  Jk&biv£d, 
twenty -six  in  Soratb,  forty-five  in  H&l&r,  and  twenty-seven  in 
Gohilv&d.  They  are  exceedingly  useful,  and  excessively  hardworked. 
They  have  to  furnish  guards  for  the  district  jails  and  treasuries,  to 
escort  prisoners  and  treasure,  to  guard  civil  stations  and  detect 
crime.  Their  numbers  are  inadequate  to  these  duties.  Few  of  them 
can  be  spared  for  instruction  and  drill,  nor  is  it  possible  to  graut 
them  a fair  proportion  of  leave. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  that  in  the  employment  of  the  various 
states  and  thdnah  circles  there  is  a grand  total  of  28,380  police,  of 
whom  1017  are  mounted  police,  6794  foot  police,  and  21,569 
hereditary  village  guards  and  watchmen  : 

KcUhiditdr  Stipendiary  Police , 18S1-82. 
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The  thanah  police  have  a total  of  twenty -eight  horse  and  518  foot. 
They  are  maintained  from  Th&nali  Funds,  which  are  raised  rateably 
from  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  various  thanah  cirlea,  and  are  under  the 
orders  of  the  thanahdars  who  act  in  subordination  to  the  Assistants 
in  charge  of  the  district.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Agency  to  make  the 
thanah  police  auxiliary  to  the  Imperial  police,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  assimilate  the  two  bodies  in  dress,  arms,  and  discipline.  They  are 
expected  to  work  together  for  the  detection  of  crime,  and  to  form  a 
federal  body  under  the  orders  of  the  Assistant  in  charge  of  the 
division.  But  they  have  so  many  duties  to  perform  in  the  way  of 
guarding  thanah  treasuries  and  prisoners,  and  their  time  is  so  much 
taken  up  in  revenue  duties,  that  they  have  little  to  spare  for  detecting 
offences  and  bringing  criminals  to  justice. 

The  railway  police,  which  has  a strength  of  seventy-three  men, 
was  organized  during  the  early  part  of  1880.  The  cost  per  railway 
mile  is  £3  (Rs.  30).  Considering  its  recent  establishment  the  force 
ia  remarkably  efficient. 

The  whole  body  of  state  police,  mounted  and  foot,  are  not 
employed  solely  on  police  duty.  Each  of  the  larger  states  makes 
some  show  of  military  foroo,  and  indulges  in  a troop  of  cavalry  or 
a company  of  infantry,  for  purposes  of  show  on  all  state  occasions. 
They  guard  the  public  buildings,  and  are  particularly  careful  to  turn 
out  and  present  arms  to  any  official  who  has  the  slightest  preten- 
sions to  be  treated  with  respect.  But  they  are  of  little  use  as  police, 
and  the  real  detective  and  preventive  work  is  performed  by  the 
hereditary  village  guards  and  headmen,  of  whom  21,756  are  entered 
in  the  returns. 

The  village  police  or  pasditds  are  a most  useful  body  of  men.  They 
hold  service  lands,  and  are  bound  not  only  to  help  the  regular  police, 
but  to  report  all  cases  of  crime  that  come  to  their  notice.  Ajs  they 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  their  villages,  they  can  if  they 
choose  lay  their  bands  on  the  perpetrators  of  an  offence  committed 
at  or  near  their  homes,  but  they  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on, 
and  frequently  screen  offenders  who  are  related  to  them,  or  who 
have  obtained  their  sympathy.  Patels,  or  heads  of  the  village  police, 
have  only  lately  been  introduced.  The  system  works  well.  It  gives 
cohesion  to  the  village  watch,  and  furnishes  a responsible  head  to 
whom  the  police  or  the  complainant  can  refer.  Some  of  the  larger 
states  have  lately  engaged  the  services  of  experienced  police 
superintendents,  and  where  the  superintendents  are  allowed  liberty 
of  action,  there  is  a notable  increase  in  the  percentage  of  property 
recovered  and  of  offenders  convicted. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  that  out  of  150  places  of  detention 
twenty-one  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Agency  while  tho 
rest  are  managed  and  supported  by  the  states  : 
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Total  ... 
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8061 

10,645 

13*88 

1640 
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12,277 

As  a rule  the  jails  and  look-ups  are  fairly  managed  and  present 
a great  contrast  to  those  existing  under  the  old  order  of  things. 
The  prisoners  are  well  fed,  distinctively  dressed,  and  properly 
classified ; the  cells  are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  sanitary  rules 
are  attended  to.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  various  jails  on  the 
31st  March  1881  was  1884,  and  the  total  cost  of  maintenMiofe 
during  the  year  was  about  £15,000  (Rs.  1,50,000). 
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In  1808  Colonel  Walker  estimated  tlio  entire  revennes  of 
Kdthidw&r  at  £519,555  (Rs.  51,95,550),  of  which  £97,988 
(Rs.  9,79,880)  were  paid  in  tribute.  The  table  given  as  Appendix 
shows  that  in  1880  the  total  revenue  of  the  province  was  estimated 
at  £1,655,031  (Rs.  1.65,50,310)  while  the  tribnte  amounts  to 
£107,757  (Rs.  10,77,570),  that  is,  the  tribute  has  remained  almost 
stationary  while  the  revenues  have  more  than  trebled.  In  the 
appended  statement  the  revenues  of  the  Amreli  mahdl#  are  estimated 
at  £105,787  (Rs.  10,57,870).  These  viahdh  had  no  existence  in  Col. 
Walker's  time,  and  were  acquired  by  the  Gaik  war  principally  from 
Jundgad  and  the  neighbouring  Kathi  states  during  the  great  famine 
of  1812-13.  In  the  year  1806,  the  entire  Gaikw&r  possessions  in 
K&thiawAr  were  farmed  for  £1200  (Rs.  12,000),  while  twenty 
years  later  they  showed  a rent-roll  of  £35,452  (Rs.  3,51,520). 
In  spite  of  the  loss  of  many  rich  districts  in  1812  the  Jundgad 
yearly  revenues,  which  in  18U8  Colonel  Walker  estimated  at 
£55,000  (Rs  5,50,000),  are  now  supposed  to  have  reached  £300,000 
(Rs,  30,00,000)  a year.  The  Bhdvnagar  income  has  similarly  risen 
from  £70,000  (Rs.  7,00,000)  to  £230,000  (Rs.  23,00,000),  and  is 
likely  to  advance  still  further  under  the  progressive  policy  of 
the  present  administration.  Among  the  second  class  states,  the 
revenue  of  Gondal  has  risen  from  £40,000  (Rs.  4,00,000)  in  Colonel 
Walker’s  time  to  £1,20,000  (Rs.  12,00,000),  and  a proportionate 
increase  may  be  observed  in  the  income  of  all  the  smaller  states. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a century, 
owing  to  perpetual  divisions,  the  class  of  smaller  landed  proprietors 
is  perhaps  more  impoverished  than  in  Colonel  Walker's  time. 

As  the  revenue  accounts  of  states,  except  those  temporarily 
under  management,  are  never  submitted  to  the  Agency,  the  several 
incomes  entered  in  the  statement  given  in  Appendix  can  be 
considered  as  only  approximately  correct.  There  is  always  a large 
uncertain  quantity  never  brought  to  book  in  state  accounts  but 
credited  to  the  private  income  of  the  chief  or  to  members  of  his  family. 
Tillages  are  assigned  in  maintenance,  or  alienated  as  appanages  to  sons 
and  other  relations,  or  taxes  are  farmed  and  their  proceeds  carried 
to  some  private  account.  The  same  may  be  said  as  regards  presents 
on  succession  and  fines  or  cash  levies  on  the  occasion  of  births  deaths 
or  marriages  in  the  ruling  family.  In  some  states  many  more  items 


l Contributed  by  Colonel  L.  C.  Barton. 
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are  carried  to  private  account  than  in  others.  As  a rule  those 
administrations  are  best  in  which  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
gross  income  is  shown  in  the  public  accounts.  The  bulk  of  the 
revenue  in  every  state  is  derived  from  the  land,  the  general  rule 
being  to  take  a fixed  share  of  the  crop,  supplemented  by  cash  levies 
As  a rule  the  total  amount  of  levies  averages  from  one-third  to  one-hal 
of  the  crops.  States  which  possess  a seaboard,  in  order  to  turn  trade 
to  their  own  ports,  levy  an  export  duty  on  all  field  produce  leaving 
state  limits  by  any  land  route.  The  maritime  states  not  only  lev;i 
import  and  export  duties,  but  have  also  the  monopoly  of  salt  manu 
facture,  a branch  of  revenue  which  is  increasing  in  importance  ever] 
year.  All  jurisdictional  states  also  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  o 
opium  and  are  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  all  smuggled 
opium  seized  within  their  territories.  Other  items  of  revenue  nri 
house-taxes  called  vaavdyos  or  kasab  veroa  when  levied  on  artisan! 
and  hdtian  veto  when  levied  on  shopkeepers;  grazing  fees  punchdu 
or  musvari  on  herdsmen  and  shepnords  ; and  house-tax  or  ubhao 
vero  on  town  labourers.  Taxes  are  also  levied  from  curriers  for  tin 
privilege  of  collecting  skins  of  dead  auimals.  Fishermen,  in  additioi 
to  paying  a fixed  sum  on  each  boat,  are  also  bound  to  give  bo  man; 
fish  to  the  state  from  each  take.  Special  taxes  aro  levied  from  spiri 
shops.  In  former  times  states  nsea  to  derive  a large  revenue  from 
fines ; nearly  all  punishments  in  criminal  cases  were  commute* 
for  a money  payment  which  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  weak l 
of  the  criminal  or  of  his  friends.  Special  fines  were  also  levioc 
in  proved  cases  of  adultery.  In  cases  of  robbery  and  theft  the 
states  generally  claimed  one-fourth  of  the  alleged  value  of  the 
property  before  taking  any  steps  to  recover  it.  A similar  custom 
prevailed  as  regards  civil  suits.  In  short,  the  administration  of  cm 
and  criminal  justice  consisted  solely  in  the  levy  of  fines  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  It  was  an  important  branch  of  revenue,  am 
was  frequently  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder.  With  improve* 
administration  a reform  took  place  in  the  judicial  system.  Punish 
ments  were  inflicted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a code,  anc 
the  amount  of  reveuue  derived  from  flues  gradually  fell.  This  losi 
of  reveuue  has  in  a great  measure  been  mot  by  the  levy  of  stamps  anc 
fees  in  various  judicial  processes. 

Under  the  authority  of  Government  an  improvement  or  srtdhdn 
cess  of  3d.  (2  ana.)  an  acre  has  lately  been  levied  from  subordinate 
landholders  whose  rights  have  been  defined  by  the  KAjasth&nik  Court 
Municipal  taxes  have  also  been  imposed  in  many  of  the  larger  towns 
and  are  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  all  states,  groat  and  small,  leviec 
transit  dues  on  merchandise  passing  through  their  territories.  This 

Eraetice,  so  hurtful  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  province, 
as,  with  the  consent  of  the  chiefs,  been  stopped.  The  only  tai: 
that  remains  is  levied  for  the  protection  of  their  ports  on  loca 
produce  leaving  a seaboard  state  by  a land  route.  With  this 
exception  goods  pass  unquestioned  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Kdthi&wdr. 

Although  the  figures  in  the  appended  statement  are  only 
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approximate!  it  seems  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  per  head  of 
the  population  averages  12*.  6d , (Rs.  6f ) and  that  it  varies  from 
(ta.  (Its.  3)  in  Borne  states  to  more  than  £1  (Rs.  12)  in  others. 
In  the  large  states  the  revenue  is  expended  very  much  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  chief,  while  in  the  very  small 
states,  after  payment  of  the  Government  dues,  it  is  divided  among 
the  shareholders  whose  share  is  often  barely  enough  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  tribute  due  to  the  British  or  Gaikw&r 
Government,  or  to  the  Naw&b  of  Junagad  under  the  name  of 
tortalabi , forms  the  first  charge  on  each  state.  If  it  is  not  paid 
on  the  date  of  the  fixed  instalments,  it  is  enforced  by  fine  or  other 
process. 

Although  the  tribute  has  remained  nearly  stationary  the 
expenses  of  administration  have  increased.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
century  chiefs  had  no  idea  of  public  works  beyond  fort-walls  and 
huge  ill-built  palaces.  Nearly  all  the  reservoirs  and  masonry  wells 
wTere  constructed  at  an  earlier  date,  and  had  been  allowed  to  decay 
during  the  disturbed  eighteenth  century  when  Musalmdn  and 
Mar&tha  were  struggling  for  supremacy.  Nothing  was  spent  on 
education  or  on  jails  and  hospitals.  Roads,  except  fair  weather  tracks, 
were  unknown.  Each  state  spent  its  resources  on  an  undisciplined 
rabble  of  fighting  men,  and  squandered  the  balance  on  festivities  and 
ceremonies.  The  increase  of  wealth  has  been  due  to  various  causes, 
among  which  the  chief  was  the  rise  in  the  value  of  cotton  during 
the  years  of  the  American  war  (1863-1865).  About  this  time  the 
chiefs  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  employing  men  qualified  by  their 
intelligence  and  training  to  undertake  judicial  and  other  subordinate 
offices  in  their  states.  The  rabble  of  armed  followers  gave  place  to 
police  with  some  pretensions  to  discipline  and  uniformity.  The  here- 
ditary managers  or  kdrbharis , men  who,  on  the  pay  of  a clerk, 
amassed  fortunes  and  filled  all  minor  appointments  with  their 
creatures,  were  forced  gradually  to  make  way  for  a better  class  of 
officers.  Revenue-farmers  found  their  occupation  gone,  state  servants 
were  more  regularly  paid,  and  accounts  more  carefully  kept  and 
offcener  balanced.  Some  states  keep  treasuries  with  regular  accounts 
balanced  daily  in  imitation  of  the  custom  in  British  districts ; others 
keep  running  accounts  with  bankers ; while  a third  class  have  a state 
bank  apart  from  the  treasury,  which  trades  undor  the  name  of  a firm 
and  lends  money  at  interest.  The  financial  arrangements  depend  on 
the  minister,  and  vary  with  the  character  of  the  administration.  When 
a state  becomes  deeply  involved, it  is  usual  to  follow  one  of  two  courses. 
Either  the  state  is  taken  under  direct  Agency  management,  or  a loan 
is  raised  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Agency  to  clear  off  incumbrances. 
Under  the  first  arrangement  the  Liabilities  of  the  state  are  called  in 
and  carefully  scrutinised.  They  are  then  paid  by  such  instalments 
as  the  finances  of  the  state  may  be  able  to  stand.  Allotments  are 
made  for  the  expenses  of  the  various  branches  of  the  administration, 
extravagances  are  pruned,  and  the  various  members  of  the  chief's 
family  are  placed  on  fixed  allowances.  Public  works  are  taken  in 
band,  and  by  the  time  the  management  of  the  state  is  restored  to 
its  owner  it  is  not  only  clear  of  debt  but  is  much  improved  in  its 
buildings  and  roads  and  in  its  police  and  general  administration.  It 
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was  formerly  the  universal  custom  for  chiefs  of  a frugal  torn  lot 
as  much  treasure  as  they  could  amass,  and  to  keep  the  amount 
place  of  deposit  secret,  except  from  one  or  two  persons,  gene 
a favourite  wife  or  a palace  slave.  On  the  death  of  a frugal  < 
there  was  usually  a scramble  among  the  palace  pec  pie  for  all  t 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  the  death  was  not  reported  until 
hiding  places  had  been  ransacked  and  all  portable  property 
In  the  absence  of  trustworthy  accounts  it  was  impossible  to 
the  exact  sum  left  at  the  time  of  the  chief's  death  or  how  much  1 
been  misappropriated.  Even  now  some  chiefs  follow  the 
custom  of  hoarding.  But  the  more  advanced  are  content  to  1 
a year's  revenue  iu  reserve,  and  expend  all  beyond  in  works  < 
improvement.  Others  still  lavish  their  resources  in 
social  ceremonies,  owing  to  the  misplaced  ambition  of 
alliances  for  their  sons  and  daughters  with  families  richer  or 
distinguished  than  their  own.  Siuce  the  introduction  of  imp 
administration  the  states  have  seeu  the  necessity  of  co-operation 
the  various  schemes  that  have  been  projected  for  general  in 
ment.  The  control  of  such  schemes  nas  been  vested  in  the  Poli 
Agent,  aud  the  funds  for  carrying  them  out  have  been  provided  1 
general  subscriptions.  At  a meeting  of  the  representatives 
chiefs  in  1879  it  was  pointed  out  that  much  inconvenience  arosi 
the  practice  of  levying  subscriptions  for  the  various  funds  at 
times  and  in  fluctuating  sums,1  and  that  it  would  be  better 
form  one  general  fund  from  which  all  expenses  connected  with 
improvements  of  the  province  might  be  disbursed. 

The  suggestion  was  favourably  received.  It  was  det 
that  a committee  of  managers  or  h&rbhdrii  should  be  appointed  1 
revise  the  subscription  lists,  and  to  fix  the  contributions  to  be  pi 
by  each  state  and  proprietor ; that  the  total  amount  to  be  subscrib 
yearly  should  be  fixed  at  £12,100  (Rs.  1,21,000)  for  ten  years  < 
and  that  from  this  sum  were  to  be  paid  not  only  the  amounts  then  I 
subscribed  to  the  different  funds,  but  also  the  amounts  subscribe!  I 
locally  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  four  divisions.  After  a carefol  I 
revision  of  the  resources  of  each  state  the  amount  finally  settled 
to  be  levied  for  ten  years  was  £11,919  (Rs.  1,19,190).  Thii  ! 
revenue  is  administered  by  the  Political  Agent  assisted  by  a 
fund  establishment.  Besides  this  General  Improvement  Fund 
funds,  the  Infanticide,  Agency  Gazette,  Mohsal  or  Messeng. 
Zapti  or  Attachment,  Civil  Station,  Institution  Fee,  Registratio 
RAjasthdnik  Court  and  District  Dispensaries  funds  aro  admit 
by  the  Political  Agent. 

In  1881-82  the  total  revenue  of  the  K&thiawAr  Local  Fundi  I 
amounted  to  £103,297  (Rs.  10,32,970)  and  the  charges  to  £99,54?  | 
(Rs.  9,95,470).  The  following  statement  shows  the  details  : 


1 In  1879  the  chiefs  contributed  to  eight  separate  hinds  a total  amount 
£11,123  (Rs.  1,11,230).  The  details  were  : Trunk  Road  Fund,  Rs.  63,150;  K 
High  School,  Rs.  5005  ; School  of  Art.  Rs.  2760;  Vaccination,  Rs.  14,717  ; 1 
Hospital,  Rs.  5278  ; Hehbcrt  Hospital,  Rs.  2400 ; KAthiawjir  Education.  Rs.  10 
Training  College,  Rs.  7080  ; total  Rs.  1,11,230. 
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Kdihidtedr  Local  Funds,  183I-SS. 


Bscurrs. 

Charges. 

Fum 

Opening 

Balance. 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Charges. 

Closing 

Balance. 

Total. 

£ 

e 

£ 

£ 

£ I 

£ 

Rom!  ... 

447ft 

lull 

16,726 

16.143 

1463 

10,726 

Mtftotlcldi  m»  M»  ... 

18,476 

2472 

20.048 

240ft 

18,463 

20,946 

Agency  Uuetk  ...  

1824 

2403 

4317 

TJ«7 

3049 

4310 

Kmi  ...  .—  mi  ••• 

6408 

2080 

9148 

2343 

6906 

9148 

msd  

74ft 

1SW 

2104 

852 

1263 

2106 

Civil  Stations 

14.2* 

36,061 

fto.  art: 

35,109 

16,263 

60.302 

Institution  Km  ...1 

2207 

ft  42ft 

7002 

42&*. 

3407 

7002 

j [SarklntioA  ...  m.  ...1 

IIP* 

606H 

7248 

3191 

40o7 

7248 

BiJastliAnlk  Court  ...  ...1 

2080 

7681 

(Kill  1 

6450  1 

3101 

0011 

District  l>l*pen*arlee  m 

2434 

700 

3184 

2062 

1082 

3134 

General  Improvement  ... 

8640 

8(140 

7567 

1002 

8649 

1 1IMnfitton  ...  ...  ... 

*80.419 

16, 6*7 

63.006 

10,01*6 

1 36.011 

63,  006 

Miscellaneous  

1401 

080 

I 

2381 

788 

1603 

2381 

Total  ... 

92.029 

1 103,207 

| 196.328 

90,647 

96,779 

196,320 

The  Infanticide  Fund,  as  its  name  shows,  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  female  infanticide,  a practise  followed  by  some 
classes  of  Rajputs,  notably  the  Jddejiis  of  Cutch  and  Halar.  Censors 
were  appointed  to  register  the  births  and  deaths  of  all  infants. 
They  were  directed  to  report  all  coses  of  suspicious  deaths  among 
female  children,  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  bound  themselves  to 
prevent  the  offence  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Notwithstanding 
these  measures,  it  was  many  years  before  infanticide  was  stamped  out, 
and  the  fund  became  well-to-do  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  fines 
that  were  inflicted.  Its  revenues  now  barely  suffice  for  grants-in-aid 
to  poor  Jddejds  for  the  dowries  of  their  daughters  who  have  been 
reared  in  consequence  of  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Government. 
The  Mohval  or  Messenger  Fund  is  the  depository  of  all  fines 
inflicted  on  chiefs  for  breaches  of  their  engagements  or  for 
neglecting  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Government  In  former 
times  the  yearly  revenue  of  this  fund  was  very  large.  It  was  a 
point  of  honour  with  chiefs  not  to  accede  to  any  demand  until  a 
mohml  or  messenger  armed  with  an  order  to  exact  a daily  fine  had 
been  quartered  on  him  for  a period  which  often  extended  to  months ; 
and  as  there  were  often  a number  of  simultaneous  demands  on  a 
chief,  there  were  also  a corresponding  number  of  messengers  whose 
daily  demands  varied  from  one  to  a hundred  rupees.  From  the 
yearly  proceeds  of  these  fines  a body  of  Arabs  was  maintained, 
who  were  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Agency.  They  formed  the 
Agent's  personal  escort  and  guard,  and,  being  considered  faithful 
and  incorruptible,  were  deputed  as  occasion  demanded  to  keep  the 
peace  when  disputes  arose  between  neighbouring  chiefs,  or  when 
family  feuds  threatened  to  culminate  in  bloodshed.  Times  are  changed. 
The  Arab  guard  has  disappeared,  and  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  employ 
messengers  and  fines  to  remind  a chief  of  his  engagements.  The 
fund  now  barely  suffices  to  pay  a small  body  of  foot  and  horse.  The 
Zapti  or  Attachment  Fund  is  another  relic  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
British  administration.  For  more  than  forty  years  after  British  was 
substituted  for  Gdikwdr  control  the  Political  authorities  exercised  no 
magisterial  powers.  In  consequence  of  this,  landholders  took  the  law 
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into  their  own  hands  and  indulged  in  free  fights  on  every  poss&kl 
occasion.  All  disputes  that  came  before  the  Political  authontoJ 
wc*re  treated,  not  judicially  bat  politically,  that  is  in  a spirit  of  renJ 
promise,  with  an  absence  of  all  forms  of  procedure,  and  a disregard  at 
the  rules  of  evidence.  Hence  disputes  remained  an  settled  for  twe&iTfl 
thirty  or  forty  years.  In  order  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace  it] 
was  the  cnstom  to  attach  all  disputed  property.  The  parties  coth] 
cerned  never  appeared  to  grumble  at  this  procedure,  although  tb] 
lands  to  which  they  laid  claim  remained  under  attachment  for  ye*f*J 
and  not  being  well  managed  and  having  to  hear  all  expense*  of] 
management,  yielded  but  a little  of  their  proper  rent.  In  1862  then] 
were  more  than  800  attachments,  ranging  from  one  field  to  whole 
estates,  and  giving  employment  to  an  army  of  attachment  officen 
whose  interest  it  was  to  defer  the  final  settlement  of  dispute*  a# 
long  as  possible.  With  the  introduction  of  an  improved  procedure 
judicial  decisions  were  gradually  passed,  execution  followed,  and  the 
profession  of  attacher  ceased.  Attachers  are  now  employed  only  in 
exceptional  cases  to  enforce  the  execution  of  decrees. 

The  other  funds  do  not  require  detailed  explanation. 

Of  the  £108,042  (Rs.  10,80,420)  of  tribute  collected  by  the  Agencv, 
£69,766  (Rs. 6,97,660}  are  British  tribute,  £29,031  (Ra.  2,90,340) 
Gaik  war  tribute,  and  £9242  (Rs.  92,420)  Junag&d  tribute.  TU* 
British  right  of  collecting  tributo  was  inherited  from  the  Peshwa.  la 
1820  the  G&ikw£r  agreed  that  the  British  Government  should  collect 
his  tribute  and  engaged  that  he  wonld  thenceforth  exercise  no  direct 
interference  with  his  tributaries.  Similarly,  the  Naw&b  o ( 
Jun&gad  agreed  to  hand  over  to  the  British  Government  his 
right  to  collect  the  tribute  called  zortalabi , Government  deducting 
one-fourth  for  the  expenses  of  collection. 
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In  1842,  the  Political  Agent  wrote8  * In  point  of  education 
Kilt  hid  w&r  ranks  very  low.  Few  of  the  chiefs  can  read  or  write ; 
and  the  persona  who  manage  their  affairs  know  little  or  nothing 
beyond  their  immediate  sphere.  Books  are  rare  and  are  not 
appreciated.  In  every  town  some  small  provision  is  made  for 
schooling,  but  the  funds  set  apart  for  this  purpose  are  inadequata 
Government  pay  two  pandits  at  Rdjkot  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
pupils  attend,  but  their  parents  withdraw  them  before  they  advance 
beyond  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  I regret  that  the  chiefs  and 
other  leading  men  have  shown  the  most  entire  apathy  on  the  subject 
of  education.  Some  intelligent  and  respectable  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men from  the  north  of  Ireland  have  recently  established  them- 
selves as  missionaries  at  Rdjkot.  They  devote  their  time  to  the 
instruction  of  youths  in  English  as  well  as  the  local  dialect,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  much  benefit  may  eventually  accrue  from  their 
labours.' 

In  1846,  Mr.  Malet,  then  Political  Agent,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  educational  system  by  recommending  that  under  the 
direction  of  the  Agency  an  English  and  vernacular  school  ahould  be 
opened  in  Rdjkot.  At  Mr.  Malet's  instance  Bis  Highness  the  Jdm 
of  Navdnagar  agreed  to  give  a yearly  subscription  of  one  per  cent 
on  his  tribute.  This  good  example  was  followed  by  His  Highness  the 
Nawdb  of  Jun&gad,  who  in  consideration  of  his  rank  and  the  small 
amount  of  tribute  he  paid,  agreed  to  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent.  His  Highness  the  Rdj  Sahib  of  Dhrdngadra  also  responded  to 
the  call  and  in  a comparatively  short  time  the  yearly  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £440  (Rs.  4400).  Further  subscriptions,  it  was  antici- 
pated, would  raise  the  yearly  income  to  £900  (Rs.  9000),  and  it  was 
proposed  that  Government  and  His  Highness  the  Gdikwar  should 
supplement  this  sum  by  granting  a contribution  of  two  per 
cent  on  their  tribute.  By  the  end  of  1847,  the  subscriptions 
promised  by  the  chiefs  had  amounted  to  £672  (Rs.  6720)  and  a 
enm  of  £132  (Rs.  1320)  had  been  collected  by  private  subscription 
towards  the  building  of  a central  school-house  at  Rdjkot  A lakh  of 
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1 Contributed  by  Colonel  L.  C.  Barton,  Political  Agent. 

* Oovommeot  Selections  XXXVIL  28. 
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rupees  (£10,000),  from  the  accumulation  of  the  Infanticide 
had  been  invested  in  the  funds,  and  the  interest  ap] 
educational  purposes.  But  neither  Government  nor  His 
the  Gdikw&r  agreed  to  grant  one  per  cent  from  the  tribute, 
consequence  the  chiefs  receded  from  their  engagements.  The  Pol 
Agent  then  endeavoured  to  start  subscriptions  for  an  education 
on  the  basis  of  voluntary  contributions.  But  the  chiefs  were  sk 
adopt  any  suggestion  of  this  nature.  None  of  them  were  willi 
support  a school  at  Rajkot  alone,  or  to  agree  to  anything  more 
to  maintain  schools  at  their  own  capitals,  while  the  Political  A 
was  of  opinion  that  if  education  was  to  bo  established  on  a firm 
it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  open  a central  school  at  RAjkot, 
schools  at  all  the  large  towns  in  the  peninsula. 

In  June  1852,  Government  decided  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
Bombay  Board  of  Education  the  charge  of  the  funds  available 
education  in  K6thi£w6r.  A local  committee  consisting  of 
Political  Agent  and  his  Assistants,  was  constituted,  and  tint 
committee  was  to  be  treated  with  9 the  greatest  consideration 
they  possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  character  want! 
and  peculiarities  of  the  people/  At  the  same  time  Government 
considered  that  their  contribution  of  the  interest  of  one  lakh  of  rupr«i 
from  the  Infanticide  Fund  fully  met  the  condition  on  which  1 
chiefs  had  promised  their  one  per  cent  contribution.  Govern! 
did  not  wish  to  force  them  to  keep  their  promise.  They  hoped 
the  Political  Agent  would  be  able  to  induce  the  chiefs  to  contri 
sufficiently.  Government  declined  to  receive  any  subscriptions  excel 
such  as  were  given  on  the  full  understanding  that  the  Board 
Education  in  conjunction  with  the  Kathi&w&r  committee  would 
their  utmost  to  secure  the  best  mode  of  education.  At  tbf 
same  time  they  expected  that  as  the  Government  contribution 
had  been  brought  regularly  to  account  the  chiefs  would  consent  to 
their  realized  contributions  being  retained,  and  that  those  wbo 
had  not  already  subscribed  would  bestow  liberal  donations  to  t he 
building  fund  and  to  meet  other  expenses.  The  Board  of  Education 
accepted  the  trust  committed  to  it  with  much  hesitation.  In  hif 
letter  of  10th  April  1852,  the  Secretary  wrote:  'The  Board  ait 
convinced  that  they  are  not  in  a position  to  offer  practical  suggestion 
of  much  weight.  They  are  desirous  of  promoting  by  all  means  ii 
their  power  every  attempt  to  diffuse  education.  But  in  a proving 
like  Kathi&wdr,  the  internal  relations  of  which  are  so  wholly  unknow? 
to  the  Board,  and  in  so  rude  a society,  the  application  of  any  systc* 
founded  on  the  experience  of  a different  order  of  things  seem* 
premature.  It  appears  to  the  Board  that  the  improvement  of  sudk 
a state  of  society  must  depend  on  the  influence  knowledge  and 
zeal  possessed  by  the  local  functionaries,  and  it  consequently  further 
appears  to  be  a waste  of  time  for  the  Government  and  the  Board  to 
attempt  to  devise  theoretical  schemes.  Such  being  the  view  takeu  by 
the  Board  I am  directed  to  suggest  that  the  local  authorities  should 
be  left  to  introduce  education  in  the  manner  they  may  think  besl 
suited  to  the  state  of  Bociety  in  K&thi&war,  warning  them  onjjf 
against  founding  petty  schools  to  be  managed  by  ill-paid  ignorani 
masters,  and  in  localities  whore  education  is  not  appreciated. 


ih* 
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This  timid  cotiusel  was  given  less  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  was 
uot  calculated  to  encourage  the  Political  Agent  in  his  straggle 
against  ignorance  and  iudifference.  Colonel  Lang  persevered.  Soon 
after  the  receipt  of  the  Board's  letter  he  was  able  to  report  that 
tho  r Fhakor  of  Bhdvnagar  and  the  Nawiib  of  Jundgad  Lad  each 
agreed  to  subscribe  £100  (Its.  1000)  yearly  for  the  general 
cause  of  education.  Tho  It&j  Srfhib  of  Dhr&ngadra  subscribed  £30 
(Hs.  500)  yearly,  and  tho  only  stipulation  made  by  all  three  chiefs 
was  that  Government  schools  should  be  established  in  their  capitals. 
Colonel  Lang  urged  with  much  earnestness  thata  central  school  should 
be  established  in  Rajkot  with  a fair  portion  of  the  means  at  his 
disposal,  and,  as  soon  afterwards  as  might  be,  that  the  benefit  should 
bo  extended  to  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  province ; all  the 
schools  beiug  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  head-master 
of  the  central  school.  lie  also  suggested,  in  order  to  make  the 
proposed  system  of  education  as  popular  as  possible  and  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  that  the  local  committee, 
instead  of  being  composed  of  the  Political  Agent  and  Assistants, 
should  consist  of  the  First.  Assistant  as  President  with  three  or  four 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  agents  or  ministers  of  the 
principal  chiefs  as  members,  and  that  the  committee  should  on 
educational  matters  have  authority  to  correspond  direct  with  the 
Board  of  Education  and  with  Government.  Tho  advice  aud 
assistance  of  tho  Political  Agent  should  be  at  the  command  of  tho 
local  committee  whenever  required.  Government  agreed  to  theso 
proposals,  bat  trusted  that  the  Political  Agent  would  consent  to 
become  the  President  of  the  committee.  At  length,  in  June  1853, 
the  Board  of  Education  selocted  an  experienced  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
BhogilAl  Pninvalabhd&8»  to  be  master  of  tho  central  school  at  Rdjkot 
and  to  superintend  the  schools  that  wore  to  bo  established  in 
different  parts  of  tho  province.  This  head-inaster  was  directed  to 
correspond  with  the  Board  through  the  committee,  and  was  duly 
warned  of  the  responsibility  of  the  important  duties  devolving  on  him. 
The  present  system  of  education  may,  therefore,  bo  said  to  have 
token  its  riso  in  June  1853. 1 

The  chiefs  soon  began  to  take  an  interest  in  education. 
Vernacular  schools  wero  opened  at  the  capitals  of  most  of  the  leading 
states.  Tutors  wero  provided  for  His  Highness  the  Naw&b  of 
Juuligad  and  other  minor  nobles.  And  His  Highness  the  Jdm  of 


1 A report  by  the  Acting  Political  Agent,  dated  31st  August  1854  (Government 
Selection*  XX a VII.  108- 140)  shown  that  in  Junrtgad,  where  there  aro  now  seventy -one 
schools  with  3876  scholars,  there  waa  one  school  supported  by  the  Nswiib  in  which 
English  and  Gujarati  were  taught  and  another  supported  privately  in  which  Urdu 
arid  Sanskrit  were  taught.  In  Nav&nAgar  there  was  a school  in  which  English  and 
Gujarati  were  taught  by  three  masters  ; there  are  now  fifty-five  schools  attended  by 
4405  pupils.  In  BhAvnngar  there  was  no  Government  school,  but  the  state  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  a OujarAti  school;  there  are  now  117  schools  with  a total  of  6222 
pupils.  In  DhrAngndra  there  was  no  Government  school ; there  are  now  thirty-one 
with  a total  of  1398  pupil*.  In  Morvi  there  was  one  Government  school ; there  sre 
now  twenty -six  with  1179  pupils.  There  was  one  school  in  tho  Gondal  state; 
there  are  now  thirty-eight  with  s roll  of  2556  pupils.  In  the  smaller  estates  educa- 
tion was  almost  unknown,  now  schools  are  open  in  all  the  thdnah  circles  and  in  any 
towns  or  large  villages  who**  proprietor  is  able  to  support  such  an  institution. 

b 813 — 14 
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NuvAnagar,  who  was  a yonne  man  in  full  exorcise  of 
voluntarily  undertook  the  task  of  learning  English.  The 
Education  gnve  way  to  an  Educational  Department,  and,  by  It 
Inspector  of  Education  in  the  Northern  Division,  Mr.  T.C.  Ho 
had  visited  the  greater  portion  of  the  province,  had  e: 
ami  minor  chiefs,  and  had  stimulated  the  growth  of  education  < 
characteristic  energy  and  ability.  In  1664,  the  sums 
proprietors  to  the  fund  amounted  to  £11 10  (Rs.  1 1,1 00)  u year,  i 
tlio  interest  on  the  £18,500  (Rs.  1,85,000)  which  had  been  \ 
out  of  the  Infanticide  and  Messenger  Funds  came  to  £8-39  (Rs.  I 
more.  The  income  amounted  to  about  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  a' 
Out  of  this  £1287  (Rs.  12,870)  were  spent  on  district  schools 
balance  devoted  to  the  central  school  at  Rajkot  and  ir 
forty-eight  district  schools.  In  1865,  with  the  consent  of 
principal  states,  it  was  arranged  that  the  sum  of  £889  (Rs.  I 
mentioned  above  as  derived  from  the  interest  of  certain  local 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  the  cent  nil  English  school  ; that  the 
inspector  should  be  separated  from  that  of  the  master  of  the 
school ; that  the  various  states  should  contribute  the  full 
schools  in  their  limits  ; that  the  management  and  patronage  of  1 
schools  should  be  left  with  the  Educational  Department ; and 
there  should  be  a local  education  committee  in  each  of  the 
districts. 

A curious  feature  in  the  discussions  of  this  period  t 
aversion  of  the  representatives  of  states  to  the  levy  of  am 
fee?.  But  the  Political  Agent  so  strongly  opposed  the  free  ad 
of  pupils,  that  it  was  at  length  settled  that  fees  should  be  cb 
Under  these  arrangements,  Mr.  Gop&lji  Surbhdi  was,  in  June  It 
appointed  deputy  educational  inspector  for  K&thi&wdr.  He  has  i 
that  date  conducted  his  duties  with  zeal  and  ability.  He  has  travelled 
yearly  through  the  province  examining  the  vernacular  ache 
encouraging  chiefs  and  proprietors  to  open  new  schools,  and 
build  suitable  school-houses ; be  has  stimulated  the  seal  of  the 
masters  and  conscientiously  supported  their  interests.  During  the 
seventeen  intermediate  years  schools  havo  increased  from  seventv-ono 
in  18G5  to  630  in  1882,  and  pupils  from  4189  to  36,848;  and  the 
expenditure  on  education  from  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  to  £21,910 
(Rs.  2,1 9,400) ,l  By  degrees,  as  schools  multiplied,  the  work  of 
inspection  became  too  heavy  for  one  man,  and  ultimately  four 
assistants  were  grnnted,  one  to  each  division. 

The  question  of  supplying  competent  masters  soon  became  ono 
of  great  difficulty.  For  some  years  a stipendiary  class  at  the  central 
school  had  turned  out  a few  masters  yearly,  but  the  demand  soon 
exceeded  the  supply,  and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a separate 
training  college  for  masters  at  the  central  station.  This  was  the 


1 The  detailfl  are  : High-schools  from  none  to  four,  Adi 
eleven  to  thirteen,  vernacular  schools  from  forty -seven  to  < 
thirteen  to  tifty-throo.  Boy-pupils  have  increased  c~ — 
pupils  from  363  to  2186. 
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more  necessary,  as,  in  the  beginning  of  1867,  steps  were  taken  to 
aeon  re  the  necessary  funds  for  raising  the  RAjkot  English  school  to 
the  rank  of  a high-school  of  the  second  grade.  His  Highness  the 
NawAb  of  Jnnagad  presented  £10,000  (its.  1,00,000)  to  build  a 
high-school  in  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  to  India.  The  school,  which  is  a handsome  building  in, 
the  Norman-Gothic  style,  was  designed  by  the  Agency  Engineer 
Mr.  Booth,  and  was  opened  on  the  4th  Jauuary  1873  by  If  is  Excellency 
8ir  P.  Wodehouse,  Governor  of  Bombay.  The  state  of  BhAvnagar  was 
not  long  in  following  this  example.  A high-school  was  opened  in 
the  townof  BhAvnagar  in  July  1872,atida  very  handsome  school-house 
was  built  in  the  I ado- Saracen  io  style  from  the  designs  of  the  late 
Major  Manfc  and  opened  for  use  in  November  1877.  A high-school 
was  started  in  Jumigad  in  1S73,  and  the  foundations  of  a suitable 
bailding  were  laid  ; but  owiug  to  various  causes  the  school-house 
was  not  opened  until  June  1881.  It  is  a handsome  building  on  tho 
lilies  of  tho  one  erected  by  the  liberality  of  His  Highness  the  NawAb 
at  RAjkot.  A high-school  established  at  NavAoagar  for  some  years 
was  transferred  to  the  Educational  Department  in  February 
1879.  It  still  lacks  a suitable  school-house.  In  1881-82,  of  thirty- 
eight  candidates  for  Matriculation  sent  from  the  four  KathiAwAr  high- 
schools,  twenty  passed.  Four  first  grade  and  uine  second  grade 
Anglo-vernacular  schools  form  feeders  to  the  high-schools.  A very 
handsome  school-house  provided  for  the  Anglo-vernacular  school  at 
Bhdvuiigar  by  the  liberality  of  His  Highness  the  ThAkor  Sahib  was 
opened  in  November  1878.  A very  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
speut  in  the  province  on  suitable  school-houses  since  the  educational 
movement  began  in  1853.  Those  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
high  -schools  have  been  already  mentioned.  Among  others  may  be 
noticed  the  school-houses  at  DhrAngadra,  Pal  it  ana,  Gondal,  and 
Litnbdi,  and  a very  substantial  girls'  school  at  BhAvnagar. 

The  following  tables  show  the  general  state  of  education  in 
KathiiiwAr  at  tho  present  time  : 

KathUivrxir  Education , 18SI-S&, 
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During  the  ten  years  eudiug  1882  the  number  of  schools 
risen  from  387  to  030  ami  the  number  of  pupils  from  19,5361 
30,818  or  nearly  double.1  In  1881-82  of  a total  of 
(Rs.2,28,840)2 3  spent  on  education,  £2 1,289(118.2, 12,890)  arc  pr 
by  the  states  and  £1595  (Its.  15,950)  by  the  educational  fund. 

It  did  not  escape  so  acute  an  observer  as  Colonel  Kcatinge  that  i 
system  of  education  would  be  complete,  that  did  not  include 
education  of  the  chiefs.  Ho  directed  the  attention  of  the  lead 
chiefs  to  the  matter,  but  found  them  and  their  advisers  antagonistic  i 
any  scheme  which  would  remove  their  sons  from  their  homes, 
were  willing  to  provide  tutors  for  their  sons  and  to  have 
educated  at  home,  but  they  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  a college  wl 
their  sons  should  mix  with  other  boys.  The  entire  zenana  iut 
was  brought  to  boar  against  the  scheme,  but  Colonel  Keatit 
persevered.  He  persuaded  first  one  and  then  another  chief  to  L 
him  funds  towards  building  the  R&jkumAr  or  Princes'  Colleg 
Rdjkot,  and  he  caused  suitable  place  to  be  prepared,  fle  did 
remain  sufficiently  loug  in  K&thiriw&r  to  see  his  designs  carried 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  college  was  laid  by  Colonel  Ande 
on  the  28th  April  1868,  and  the  main  building  was  opened  by 
Seymour  Fitzgerald,  t hen  Governor  of  Bombay,  on  the  16th  Decern! 
1870.  At  the  time  of  the  opening  there  were  only  five  pupils.  But 
the  Principal,  Mr.  Macnaghten,  was  so  successful  in  dealing  wii 
these  that  before  the  college  had  been  opened  for  a year  it  was  f 
necessary  to  supplement  the  main  building  by  a wing  on  the 
side  of  the  quadrangle  iu  accordance  with  the  original  design. 


1 The  details  are  : In  1873  there  were  387  schools  and  10,338  pupils  ; 1874, J 

schools  and  20,024  pupils  ; 1875,  300  schools  and 20,576  pupils;  1876,  418  school*  r 
23,813  pupils  ; 1877,  467  schools  aud  25.477 pupils;  1878,  488  schools  and  2S.  171  pop 
1879,  546  schools  and  24,250  pupils  : 1880,  582  schools  and  29,315  pupils  ; 
schools  snd  33,001  pupils  ; and  1882,  630  schools  and  36.848  pupils. 

3 Tits  sum  of  £22,884  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  Rsjkun  ' ^ 
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addition  was  ready  for  use  in  1873.  A corresponding  wing  on  the 
south  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  provided  by  the  munificence  of 
His  Highness  the  Thakor  Sahib  of  Bh&vnagar  and  was  opened  in 
1879.  The  original  dosign  of  the  college  was  thus  completed  in 
about  eleven  years  after  the  foundation  stone  had  been  laid,  at  a 
total  cost  of  £37,500  (Rs.  3,75,000).  Daring  the  first  ten  years 
twenty-four  chiefs  ten  of  them  belonging  to  Kathidw&r,  ten  to  other 
parts  of  Gujarat,  and  four  to  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
received  their  education.  The  Kathiawar  chiefs  were : His 

Highness  the  Thdkor  Sahib  of  Bbavuagar,  the  heir-apparent  of 
His  II  ighuess  the  Nawab  of  Jundgud,  the  Thdkor  Sahib  of 
Morvi,  the  Thdkor  Sahib  of  Rajkot,  the  Thdkor  Sahib  of  Limbdi, 
the  Thdkor  Sahib  of  Wadlnvdn,  the  Thakor  Sdhib  of  Gondal,  the 
chiefs  of  Gidad,  the  Sheikh  of  Mangrol;  from  the  Reva  Kantha, 
the  Rdjds  of  Bdria,  Lunavada,  and  Sunth  ; from  the  Malii  Kantha, 
His  Highness  the  Mnhdrdua  of  Idar  and  the  Thakor  of  Ilol;  from 
Pdlanpur,  the  Thdkor  of  Thardd  ; from  South  Gujardt,  the  Rdja 
of  Bdnsda  and  Nawdb  Zulficdr  Ali  of  Surat,  the  heir-apparent  of 
Dharampur,  and  the  Nawab  of  Sachin  ; from  the  south  of  Bombay, 
the  !fawitb  of  Janjira,  Ilis  Highness  the  Mnbirdja  of  Kolhapur,  the 
chief  of  Mudhol,  and  the  Nawdb  of  Sdvanur.  The  college  is  now 
established  on  a firm  basis,  the  chiefs  who  have  received  their 
education  there  regard  it  as  their  Alma  mater  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  for  many  generations  it  will  be  the  medium  of  imparting  a 
found  and  healthy  education  to  the  chiefs  of  Kathiawar. 

A school  for  the  sons  of  petty  landed  proprietors  called  the 
Wndhwdn  Grdsia  school,  was  built  at  Wadhwdu  during  the  year 
1880-81.  The  buildings,  which  are  plain  and  substantial,  consist  of 
class-rooms,  quarters  for  two  masters  and  room  for  thirty-two  boys. 
They  stand  in  a healthy  place  near  the  Assistant  Political  Agent's 
residence,  and  cost  £3554-  (Rs.  35,540).  The  chiefs  of  Jhdldvdd 
subscribed  a total  sum  of  £4200  (Rs.  42,000)  for  this  object  . The  object 
of  this  !rrdsia  school  is  to  provide  education  for  the  sons  of  the 
■mailer  anded  proprietors.  The  present  representatives  of  this  class 
areas  a rule  ignorant  Few  of  them  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  needy  managers  or 
kdmddrt  ir  other  retainers  who  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance 
to  cheat  them  in  every  way.  Their  habits  are  extravagant.  They 
spend  large  sums  on  birth  and  death  and  marriage  ceremonies  and 
in  feasting  strangers ; they  are  always  iu  debt  and  always  ready  to 
borrow  at  usurious  interest  If  the  status  of  this  class  is  to  be 
roved,  their  children  must  receive  a better  education  than  can  be 
in  tho  village  schools.  The  Grasia  school  was  opened  in 
1881.  It  was  not  at  first  viewed  with  favour  by  tho  Gras  ids, 
their  opposition  has  been  overcome.  Now  (July  1883)  more  boys 
the  building  can  accommodate  are  anxious  to  join, 
elementary  drawiog  class,  designed  to  develop  into  a school  of 
was  established  in  Rdjkot  in  the  early  part  of  1879.  It  has  not 
cecded  in  attracting  much  support. 
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HEALTH. 

Chapter  XXL  Tni  climate  of  KAthi^wAr,  especially  of  HalAr  and 
Health.  proper,  is  on  the  whole  healthy.  The  hot  weather,  from 

June,  is  the  time  of  year  most  free  from  sickness.  During 
rainy  months,  June  to  September,  bowel  affections  are  common  i 
the  malarious  damp  heat  of  October  and  November  mak 
months  the  sickliest  season  of  the  year.  During  the  cold. 
November  to  March,  fever  continues  but  changes  to  the 
quarter  type,  and,  especially  in  December  and  January,  the  < 
accompanied  by  a development  of  lung  disease.  The  water  * 
province  is  generally  wholesome,  except  that  in  places  it 
bring  on  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  people,  as  a rule,  are  i 
their  habits,  almost  never  washing  their  bodies  and  seldom 
or  changing  their  clothes. 

Plagues.  Kathiawar  seems  to  be  seldom  visited  by  widespread 

of  cholera  or  small-pox.  Sporadic  cases  or  limited  outbr 
frequent  occurrence,  many  outbreaks  being  traceable  to 
and  worn  pilgrims  struggling  to  Dwarka,  Sonin  Ath  Pdtau, 

Girnar,  and  other  holy  places.  KdthitiwAr  suffered  much  i 
plague  which  attacked  one  or  other  part  of  GujarAt,  KatUiAwar,  i 
Cutch  for  a period  of  ten  years  between  1812  and  1821.  1 

plaguo  followed  the  famine  of  1811  and  1812,  and,  at  the  close < 
1812,  became  so  deadly  in  Cutch  that  it  was  said  to  have  dc 
half  the  rayats  in  the  country.1  After  raging  furiously  in 
parts  of  Ahmadabad  for  about  four  years,  the  plague  cm 
Morvi  in  K&thi&war  in  May  1816,  came  back  iu  August  within  I 
miles  of  Bhuj,  and  at  the  same  time  rnged  in  RAdhanpur  and 
From  Morvi,  in  1817,  it  travelled  to  Dholera,  brought,  it  was 
from  Cutch  either  by  traders  or  cotton-ginners.2  After  raging  f 
about  two  years  at  Dholera  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  ' 
outbreak  spread,  during  the  rains  July-October  1819,  over  i 
tract  carrying  panic  and  certain  death.  Abont  the  end  of  Ju 
came  to  Limbdi,  aud  here  death  was  so  sudden  and  certaiu 
after  losing  from  1500  to  2000  of  their  number,  leaving  a few  t 
burn  or  bury  the  dead,  the  people  fled.  They  gained  little  by  f“ 
flight.  So  heavy  were  the  rains  that  the  country  was  under 
the  raised  village  sites  standing  out  like  islands  in  a sea. 
there  was  much  crowding,  and  the  disease  burst  out  in  several  t 
and  villages  both  to  the  east  aud  west  of  Limbdi,  In  the  beg  * 


1 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XV.  131.  * Dr.  Gilder  in  Bom.  Med,  Tran*.  I.  190-199. 
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of  1820  the  utmost  eastern  limit  was  Limbdi,  but  before  the  end  of 
the  year  (October  1820)  the  plague  was  in  Rddhanpur.  In  1821  the 
disease  ceased. 

Bosides  the  dregs  of  famine,  several  causes  combined  to  make  this 
outbreak  specially  deadly.  The  marshes  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  were  more  than  usually  feverish;1 * *  tho  people  were  filthy, 
neither  washing  nor  oiling,  wearing  immense  quantities  of  clothes, 
the  lower  classes  never  changing  them  till  they  rotted  off  ;*  the 
towns  were  overcrowded,  hemmed  in  by  walls  and  thick  hedges, 
filled  with  listless  idlers,  and  crowded  with  diseased  cattle.9 

Within  tho  limits  where  it  begau  and  smouldered  fur  years  the 
diseaso  would  seem  to  have  attacked  vegetable-eaters  most  severely ; 
Brahmans,  Vilnius,  Sonin,  Darjis,  and  Kaubis  suffered  most,  while 
with  few*  exceptions  the  flesh -eating  classes  escaped.4  In  K&thi&w&r, 
where  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  brought  from  the  lowlands 
near  the  Rann,  the  Musahnau  weavers  of  the  Boliora  sect  were  first 
attacked.  In  S&yla,  Dheds  are  noticed  to  have  been  almost  untouched, 
and  oilmen,  though  Dr.  Whyte  did  not  believe  thi9,  were  said  by 
tho  people  to  have  been  marked  sufferers.8  Of  the  total  mortality 
nothing  is  known.  But  tho  disease  was  admitted  to  bo  most  deadly, 
and  the  cases  of  recovery  to  bavo  been  very  few.  Unlike  most  other 
outbreaks  of  the  plague,  man  alone  seems  to  have  suffered.  The 
rliseaso  appeared  uuder  two  main  types,  the  knot  ydntk  or  bubo 
disease,  and  the  spitting  kogla , or  fever  tdv,  sickness.  Very 
cateliiug  within  its  homo  limits,  the  lowlands  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Rann,  the  disease  was  only  slightly  contagious  in  the  more  healthy 
parts  of  K&thi&wilr,  and  though  trade  was  in  no  way  interfered  with, 
it  did  not  spread  to  any  distant  places.  The  chief  medical  measures 
were  to  keep  villages  clean,  and  where  it  could  be  mauaged,  to 
allow  a free  current  of  air.9  Personal  cleanliness  and  rubbing  the 
skin  with  oil  were  advised. 

Attempts  to  cure  met  with  little  success.  In  Kallii&wdr,  village 
surgeon -barbers  did  nothing  till  the  fifth  day;  then  they  applied 
stimulants  to  draw  out  the  buboes.  In  Dholera,  Dr.  Gilder  (1820) 
found  them  using  stimulants  in  the  knot,  and  astringents  in  the 
fever  and  Inng  sickness;  both,  he  thought,  with  an  equally  complete 
want  of  success.  European  skill  failed  to  suggest  any  cure. 
Dr.  Whyte  could  say  nothing.  He  had  the  chance  of  treating  only 
one  or  two  patients,  and  as  they  died,  the  people  would  not  let  him 
see  any  more.  In  the  bubo  type  Dr.  Gilder  thought  that  at  an  early 
stage  emetics  and  bleeding  would  do  much  to  stop  the  disease.7 

Tho  following  statement  shows  for  the  eight  years  ending  1881 
tho  total  number  of  persons  treated,  and  the  proportion  of  cases 
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1 Dr.  Gilder,  Fch.  1820.  5 * Dr.  Whyte,  March  1820. 

* Dr.  Whyte,  March  1820.  Dr.  Whyte  wrote  this  of  the  people  of  Kdthiawdr. 

4 Dt.  Gilder.  Ahtmulalmd,  Feb.  1S2U.  8 Dr.  Whyte,  March  1820. 

4 A coriou*  caae  happened  in  Valauir  in  Kdthidwdr  : the  Bohorda,  after  toeing  some 

of  their  mini  her,  of  tfioir  owu  accord  left  the  town,  and  ataying  a week  in  a hill  came 

back  and  no  more  fell  aick.  Dr.  Whyte,  March  1820. 

7 Full  detail*  of  this  1812-1821  plague  are  given  in  the  Alimadabad  Gazetteer,  IV. 

220.223. 
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of  the  different  diseases  treated  in  the  central  hospital 
Uujkot : 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that,  of  the  eight  years  endings 
1878,  the  year  of  greatest  rainfall,  wits  the  sickliest,  and  was  folio 
by  the  sickliest  year  of  the  series,  aud  that  the  year  1881,  which 
the  next  highest  rainfall,  ranked  third  in  proportion  of  sickne 
On  the  other  hand  the  year  1875,  which  had  tne  lowest  rainfall, 
comparatively  healthy,  and  was  followed  by  the  healthiest  year 
the  series.  Among  tho  diseases  mentioned  in  the  tablo,  fever  ran 
first  with  a proportion  varying  pretty  nearly  with  the  mi u fall 
11*1  to  29*1  and  averaging  ltf’8  percent;  skin  diseases  with: 
average  of  12*9  percent;  syphilitic  affections  5*5  per  cent;  ulcers 
per  cent;  lung-disease  4 per  cent;  scabies  34  per  cent;  rheumntii 
3*3  per  cent;  diarrhoea  2*8  per  cent;  nervous  affections  2**1 
cent ; dysentery  2 per  cent;  spleen  1*7  per  cent ; liver  1*4  per 
worms  1-3  per  cent;  stouo  in  the  bladder  1*4 per  cent;  scurvy  •, 
ceut ; mycetoma,  a fungus  disease  of  the  foot-,  *6  per  cent. ; gtimc 
worms  *5  percent;  and  cholera  *3  per  cent.  Mycetoma  seems  most 
common  in  Kdth  id  war,  there  being  157  cases  during  the  eight 
or  0*5  por  cent  of  tho  total  treated. 

The  first  of  the  Kdthiawdr  medical  institutions  was  the  Rdjkot  Ci 
Hospital,  which  was  established  by  tho  British  Government  in  1£ 
At  first,  European  drugs  and  European  treatment  were 
distrusted  and  few  patients  came.  But  the  surgeon's  skill 
overcame  distrust,  and  the  hospital  has  long  been  popular,  tho 
being  brought  from  long  distances.  Tho  first  native 
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dispensary  was  established  at  Bhrivuagar  in  18GG;  Junagad  followed 
in  18G8,  and  from  this  time  dispensaries  increased.  At  the  end  of 
1875-76  there  were  twenty-three  dispensaries,  thirty-five  in  J876-77, 
forty-six  in  1877-78,  fifty-one  in  1878-70,  and  fifty-five  in  1879-80. 
At  present  (1882)  the  province  has  uo  less  than  fifty-six  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  ten  iu  Jhalavdd,  twelve  in  Sordth,  nineteen  in 
B&lar,  and  fifteen  in  Gobelvad.1  Of  these  fifty-six  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  fifty-two  dispensaries  are  wholly  supported  by  chiefs, 
find  three  dispensaries  at  Wndhwdn,  M&nekvada,  and  Songad  partly 
by  Government  and  partly  by  chiefs.* * **  The  civil  hospital  at  Rajkot 
is  entirely  supported  by  the  British  Government.  The  buildings 
are  for  the  most  part  new,  and  especially  designed  to  be  used  as 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  The  practitioners  in  chargo  aro 
generally  men  of  a good  stamp  with  a fair  knowledge  of  their 
profession.  The  supply  of  medicines  and  surgical  appliances  is,  as  a 
rule,  amplo,  and  the  registers  show  that  the  various  institutions  are 
well  attended. 

The  leper-hospital  at  Rajkot  is  supported  by  a yearly  grant  of 
£527  16#.  (Rs.  5278)  from  the  chiefs*  contributions.  At  the  end 
of  1875  the  hospital  had  tweuty-seven  patients,  forty-three  were 
admitted  during  187G,  thirty-eight  were  discharged  at  their  own 
request,  nine  died,  and  at  the  end  of  1876  twenty-three  were  left. 
Daring  1877,  ninety  patients  wc?re  admitted,  fifty- eight  discharged 
on  request,  and  ten  died,  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year  forty-five 
patients.  During  1878,  184  patients  were  admitted,  100  discharged 
on  request,  forty-two  died,  and  eighty-seven  wore  left  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  During  1879,  eighty-six  were  admitted,  seventy-three 
discharg  ed  on  request,  and  thirty-three  died,  leaving  sixty-seven  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  During  1880,  seventy-nine  patients  were 
admitted,  seventy-one  discharged  on  request,  and  twenty-one  died, 
leaving  fifty -three  at  the  end  of  the  year.  And  during  1881, 
seventy-two  patients  were  admitted,  fifty-nine  discharged  on  request, 
and  sixteen  died,  leaving  fifty  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  chief 
mortality  was  caused  by  diarrhoea.  The  number  of  diets  furnished 
during  the  year  was  8794  in  1876,  10,808  in  1877,  27,811  in  1878, 
82,tS35  in  1879,  22,406  in  1880,  and  17,736  in  1881,  or  the  monthly 
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‘The  ten  in  JhAlAvAd  are,  WndhwAn  station,  WadhwAii  city,  Dhringadra, 
V AnkAner,  Ijtutxli,  Lakh  tar,  8Aela,  Muli,  Chuda;  and  HajAna.  The  twelve  in  Sorath 
are,  MAnekvAda  station,  JunAgad,  VerAvml,  Una,  Kutiynna,  Bagdu,  MAlia,  Porbandar, 
BAntra,  Jctpur.  Vadim  and  LAkbApAdor.  Resides  the  RAjkot  leper-hospital,  the 
nineteen  in  HuUr  are,  RAjkot  station,  RAjkot  city,  NavAnagar,  Khanihh&lia,  Jodiya, 
Atkot,  Morvi,  TankAra,  Dhrol,  Gondal,  DhorAji,  Upletn,  BhAyAvodar,  Sarsai,  Mafia, 

Piotra,  SangAnj,  Yirpur,  ami  DrAfa.  The  fifteen  in  OohelvAd  arc,  Songad  station, 
•hlvnagar.  Mohnva,  K and  la,  Sihor,  TolAja,  BotAd,  UmrAla,  Gadhda,  PAlitAna, 
ala,  .Taadan,  lAthi,  Habra,  and  Chamardi. 

*Tbe  yearly  cost  of  the  WadhwAn  dispensary  is  £358  (Rs.  3580),  of  tho 
hfAnckvAda  dispensary  £158  (Rs.  15*4)),  and  of  the  Sotignd  dispensary  £117  is. 
(Rs.  1172).  Of  these  total  yearly  Amounts,  the  Government  share  at  each  of  the 
three  dis{»ensanes  is  £7*2  (Ra.  720),  £54  (Rs.  540)  being  part  of  the  Assistant  Surgeon's 
£L2  (Its.  120)  to  the  compounder  and  £6  (Ks.  00)  to  the  sweeper;  from  the 

**  contribution*  £180  (Rs.  1800)  are  yearly  paid  at  WadhwAn  to  make  up  th© 
(it  Surgeon's  pay  and  for  medicines  and  other  things,  £100  (Rs.  1000)  are 
paid  at  WadhwAn,  £86  (Rs.  800)  at  Manekrada,  and  £45  44.  (Ra.  452)  at 

b 613  -45 
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Vaccination. 


average  of  diets  during  the  year  was  732*83  in  1870,  900*25  m 
1877,  2317*58  in  1878,  2730*25  in  1879,  1867*10  in  1880,  and  1479*1$ 
in  1881. 

Aa  early  aa  1807,  Dr.  Spronle,  who  was  attached  to  Coh»u<l 
Walker’s  force,  induced  the  people  near  the  camp  to  try  vaccinattoti 
as  a preventive  against  small-pox.  Dr.  Sproule,  who  was  much 
liked  by  the  people,  met  with  considerable  success,  but  when  he  left 
the  province  tho  attempt  to  introduce  vaccination  waa  g*iven  up.' 
No  further  attempt  to  introduce  vaccination  was  made,  till  in  1851 
two  men  were  engaged  under  the  Civil  Surgeon  at  Rajkot  to  vi«it 
certain  districts  to  induce  the  people  to  give  vaccination  a trial 
Tho  chiefs  afterwards  agreed  to  subscribe  to  a vaccination  fnnd.j 
and  the  number  of  vaccinators  has  been  largely  increased.  During 
1881,  there  were  forty-five  vaccinators  with  yearly  salaries  viuyinj 
from  £18  to  £30  (Its.  1 80  - Rs.  300),  all,  except  the  vaccinator  al 
Rrijkot  station,  paid  from  tho  chiefs’  general  subscription  fund.  Tlu? 
work  is  supervised,  at  Government  cost,  by  the  Superintcndafti 
of  Vaccination  on  n yearly  salary  of  £960  (Ra.  9600)  with  an  allow- 
ance of  £180  (Ks.  1800)  from  Government  and  of  £00  (Re.  600)  from 
the  chiefs’  contributions.  Under  the  Superintendent  is  a secow 
class  assistant  superintendent  on  a yearly  salary  of  11$ 
(Rs.  1200),  and  a third  class  assistant  superintendent  on  a year! 
salary  of  £90  (Rs.  900).  The  total  number  of  operations  during  tli 
year  1881  was  64,127*  of  which  58,094  or  90*59  per  cent  wefi 
successful.  Tho  total  cost  in  1881  was  £2Sll  9s.  (Rs.  28,1 14  o 
about  lid.  (7J  ans.)  for  each  successful  case.  Of  this  total  c<s»i 
Government  paid  £1625  19s.  (Rs.  16, 259 J)  and  from  the  chief*1 
general  fund  which  is  £1471  18*.  (Rs.  14,719)  a year,  £1185  10* 
( Rs.  11,855)  were  paid. 


1 Bom.  Oov.  Bel.  Now  Scries  XXXVII.  474*477. 

1 As  far  as  can  In*  learnt  the  number  of  vaccinations  since  the  system  was 
in  1854  nre,  21,245  in  1856,  19,386  in  1857,  18,150  in  1858,  8642  in  1859  from  January 
to  June,  14,106 in  1860,  17,462  in  1861,  49,500 in  1868.  54,500  in  1869,  57, 166  m ls;u 
69,692  in  1871-72,  75,966  in  1872-73.  76.335  in  1873-74,  77,700  in  1874-75,  *0.857  * 
1875-76,  82.163  in  1876*77.  81,382  in  1877-78,  59,468  in  1878*79,  52,256  in  1879-80.  ami, 
61,795  in  1880-81.  The  fall  in  the  number  of  cases  since  1877  i«  explained  by  the  fut 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  ore  now  vacciuated. 
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Adhevada,  with  in  1881  a population  of  444,  is  on  tbe 
northern  hank  of  the  Maleshvari  about  three  miles  sooth  of 
Uh&vnagar.  The  temple  of  the  Jajdia  llanuman  hero  and  the 
(turu-Cheldni  Pdduka  is  considered  one  of  the  five  minor  sacred 
*hrines  for  pilgrims  to  visit  on  their  way  to  Somnafch,  the  order 
being.  Adhev&da,  Nishkalank  or  Naklang  Mahadev  near  ILithab, 
NftMoa  Gopnuth,  Mohota  Gopndth,  and  the  temple  of  Lakshmi- 
.Naniyan  nt  Pipavdv.  These  five  shrines  are  iu  tlie  Bh&vnagar 
state,  but  there  are  many  more  on  the  road  to  Somnath  in  Juurignd 
and  other  territory.  Adbev&lu  was  granted  by  Thdkor  R6mddsji 
to  his  son  Sadulji,  and  bis  descendants  survive  to  this  day,  Tbe 
J4jdia  Ilamiinau  derives  its  name  from  the  deserted  village  of 
Jdjdi  and  the  temple  stands  on  tbe  ruiued  site. 

A ditia'na,  with  in  1881  a population  of  1441,  lies  about  nine 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Porbandar  and  withiu  a short  distance 
of  the  Barda  hills.  It  was  only  founded  in  1748,  but  is  now  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  In  i839  an  excellent  quarry  wos  started 
here  in  the  hills  to  the  north-east  of  the  village.  This  stone  is 
largely  exported  to  Bombay  and  elsewhere  and  is  commercially 
knowu  as  Porbandar  stone.  It  is  a limestone,  yellowish  white  iu 
colour,  and  of  compact  grain.  Locally  it  is  known  as  Miklmmo 
pathar  or  Butter-stone.  It  is  said  to  possess  oue  excellent  quality  ; 
walls  are  built  of  this  cut-stonc  without  any  mortar,  and  it  is  said 
that  after  oue  rainy  season  the  stones  all  adhere  together  so  as  to 
form  one  block.  In  the  hill  to  the  east  of  the  village  is  a large 
cave  called  tho  cave  of  Jdmbuvtin.  This  Jdrabuvau  was  a Bear- 
kiug,  whose  daughter  Jambuvati  married  Krishna. 

Aia'vej,  with  in  1881  a population  of  994,  is  one  of  the  principal 
Hears  of  the  SarvaiyiU.  It  is  a small  separate  tribute-paying  stato 
in  the  division  of  the  province  called  Und  Sarvaiya,  and  is  situated 
ten  miles  south-west  of  P&lit&na.  The  river  Bbatruuji  flows 
about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  the  village.  It  is  an  ancient  village 
and  is  famous  as  having  been  the  site  of  a temple  of  tho  Khodiar 
Mata  iu  the  time  of  Ra  Noghan  I.  of  Junrigad,  who  was  carried 
Imre  by  his  nurse  when  an  infant  at  the  time  Junrigad  was  taken 
and  Ru  Dvds  slain  by  the  Ibija  of  AnhilvAda  Patan.  AiAvej  is  a 
t'llnkah  of  two  villages  AiAvej  and  Virpur,  and  is  under  the  Chok 
thunah. 

Ajmer,  with  in  1881  A population  of  507,  was  formerly  a separate 
tribute- paying  stato  in  Colonel  Walker's  list,  but  has  since  fallen 


Chapter  XIII. 
States  and  Place 

ADHJCViDA. 


Auiti.\>a. 


Ajavej. 


Ajmkb. 
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Akdia. 


AlaUPC* 


a so  Ma.sak. 


Ambha.n 


A.Mii  AJ'L  Ii, 


tinder  Xavdnagar.  This  occurred  between  1807  and  1821 
which  time  the  Gdekwdr  was  paramount,  in  the  peninsula, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Chotila.  The  Mulgrasids  of  Ajcr 
K lido  bar  Katins. 

A kdia,  with  in  1881  a population  of  128,  is  a separate  tril 
paying  state  under  the  Babm  thdnah.  It  is  situated  about  tv 
miles  north-east  of  Bdbra,  and  about  four  miles  north  of  Hhadli,  < 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Kerb  The  Grdsids  are  Chdvdn  ILajp 
and  this  is  the  only  independent  Chdvda  holding  in  the  pentc 

A lampur,  with  in  1881  A population  of  598,  is  a separate  tril 

paying  state  under  the  Chamdrdi  thdnah . The  Gr&suta  are 
and  cadets  originally  of  the  Bhdvnagar  bouse.  It  is  situated  ah 
fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Chsmdrdi  and  about  two  miles  south  < 
the  Ghelo  river.  Dhola  railway  junction  station  lies  about 
miles  south  of  Alampur,  and  Niugiila  station  is  about  four  miles  I 
its  north. 

Alang  ManaT.  Alang  and  Mandr  are  two  large  villa  ^ 

close  to  each  other  on  the  north  and  south  bank  of  the  Mandr  riv 
respectively,  and  ouly  one  mile  from  the  sea.  Close  to  the  sea  is  th 
shrine  of  Ndhna  Gopndth  or  Little  Gopn/itb.  This  river  is  said  ! 
have  been  the  boundary  of  the  old  Vdia  kingdom.  The  popul 
of  these  two  villages  taken  (ogetn  r was  800  according  fcr>  the  i 
of  1872.  This  figure  decreased  to  781  in  1881  owing  to  the  fauiiuc  ( 
1878-79.  The  present  chief  of  Bhdvnagar,  Rdval  Shri  Tukhtsinghji 
was  born  at  Mandr  on  January  6th,  1858.  The  climate  of  ‘r 
place  is  very  pleasant  in  the  hot  weather,  and  the  soil  and  its  pr 
resemble  Dinor.  Alang  is  mentioned  among  the  Soroth 
bdrahs  in  the  Mirafc-i-Abmadi,  and  Mandr  is  mentioned  as  a port  i 
the  Dasfnr-nl-Amal  or  Revenue  Hand-book.  J 

A mbran  is  situated  about  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Bdiambha,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  descendants  of  the  Klrnr 
family  of  Navanagar,  to  whom  this  estate  belongs.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  amounted  to  2919  and  rose  to 
3198  in  1881.  Ambrnn  is  an  ancient  town  and  is  celebrated 
containing  the  shrine  of  a Muhammadan  saint  or  pir  called  Ddv 
Shah.  This  man  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  nobles  of  Suit 
Mahmud  Begadha  of  Gujarat,  named  Malik  Mahmud  Komis 
His  own  name  was  Malik  Abd-ul-Latif,  but  he  had  received 
title  of  Davar-til-Mulk  from  the  Sultan.  He  was  fnujdtir 
Ambrau  and  showed  much  zeal  in  subduing  the  neighbor 
Rajputs.  He  was  assassinated  by  a Raj  pot  in  A.D.  1509,  and 
made  a saint  after  his  death  by  the  title  of  Ddval  Shah.  Ddval 
doubtless  a corruption  of  Ddvnr  in  his  tit lo  of  Ddvar-ul-Mulk.  Hi* 
tomb  is  a great  place  of  pilgrimage  to  this  day. 

Amra'pur,  with  in  1881  a population  of  1300,  is  a small  aepar 
tribute-paying  state.  It  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  west 
Upleta  and  eight  miles  north-east  of  Kutiydna.  It  belongs 
Muhammadan  tdlublars  called  Setds  and  Mnliks.  They 
originally  Rdthnd  Rajputs  but  became  converts  to  Isldtn  and  thej 
say  that  their  ancestor  Alisher,  son  of  Malik  Ibrdm  Khdn,  roeeiv 
Amrdpur  by  a grant  from  the  Gujardt  viceroy  Fakluir-ud-daulah 
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Pakhar-ud-din  KhAn  in  about  1745-0. 
o(  the  Setus  are  as  under : 

Alisher. 

~ J , 

Jlihhiii 
1 

DonbhAL 
I 


Since  then  the  generations  Chapter  XIII. 

States  and  Place 
Ambafuk. 


Fateh  Klian. 
Aiuduuhii. 


Jiahhdi. 

Ajamhhai. 


1 

SalAbat  KhAn. 

1 

Muhammad  Khiin. 


The  AmrApur  tdlukddra  originally  had  sixth  class  jurisdictional 
powers,  but  wore  deprived  of  their  jurisdiction  in  1868  on  tho 
suspicion  of  having  harboured  V&gher  outlaws,  A deputy  ihanahi&r 
under  tho  Drdpha  thdnah  was  appointed  to  reside  at  Amrapur,  but 
this  deputy  thanahdar  was  removed  in  1872.  Since  then  AmrApur 
has  been  subordinate  to  the  Drdpha  tluinah  and  a circle  foujddr  has 
Lis  head -quarters  there.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  two  villages 
AmrApur  and  Paradva.  Tho  Amrapur  hill  is  about  a mile  north- 
west of  Amrdpur  aud  is  775  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Amratvel,  with  in  1881  tt  population  of  1127,  is  about  six  miles 
north-east  of  Kuudla  and  is  principally  famous  for  having  been  a 
possession  of  a certain  Buklidri  Syad  named  Anvar  Shdh.  This 
Syad  had  in  his  employ  a Sidi  named  Baldl  who  became  enamoured 
of  a beautiful  Brahman  woman  who  was  drawing  water  at  the 
KishAuia  well  origiually  called  Nakvdsa;  be  insulted  her  modesty, 
and  on  her  husband  remonstrating  the  Sidi  killed  him.  Tho 
Brdbinan  female  then  became  a sati  and  her  pdlyo  or  funeral 
monument  stands  to  this  day  close  to  the  village  with  the  date  iSamvat 
1042  (a.d.  996)  on  the  tenth  of  the  light  half  of  Bhtularva,  Saturday. 
But  to  avenge  this  cruel  wrong  the  Juna  Savar  Ydlds  attacked  the 
village  at  night,  and  killed  both  the  Sidi  aud  the  Syad,  and  bnrnt 
the  village.  Afterwards  tho  K hum  tins  repopulated  the  village  iu 
the  fifteenth  century  and  gave  it  the  namo  or  Atnratvel. 

Amreli  Mahals,1  with  an  estimated  urea  of  665  square  miles  and 
a ]>opiilation  of  1 47,468,  are  composed  of  five  sub-divisions  which 
stretch  irregular  across  KatliiAwAr  from  tho  neighbourhood  of  the 
BbAl  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  Taking  them  from  east  to  west  they  are, 
ShiAnagar,  Damnagar,  Amreli,  DbAri,  and  KodinAr.  The  outlying 
village  of  Bhiinkata  in  Navanagar  belongs  to  Amreli,  ShiAnagar 
consists  of  a group  of  eight  villages  ten  miles  from  the  BhAl  and  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  GohelvAr.  The  Damnagar,  Amreli,  andDhAri 
mahdU  adjoin  one  another,  and  form  the  bulk  of  the  possessions. 
They  are  uonndod  on  the  north  and  west  by  Jetpur  and  Jundgad 
and  on  the  east  and  south  by  Gohelvar.  Although  connected 
they  are  not  compact,  for  they  are  broken  by  the  possessions  of 
nineteen  independent  Kathi  Grasias;  moreover,  in  ninety-six  villages 
out  of  a total  of  about  170  in  these  three  maltdls,  shares  are  held  by 
MuIgrAsiAs.  KodinAr  is  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  mahdlv 


Contributed  by  Major  F.  II.  Jackson,  AsaitfLant  Agent  to  the  Governor-General 

Baroda, 


Am  it  at  v EL. 


Amuxlj  Mahal*. 
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bj  the  Gir  forest.  It  lies  between  the  Gir  and  the  with  Jai 
territory  on  the  two  remaining  sides.  It  is  compact  and  is 
entirely  khdbuiK  ; out  of  sixty-eight  villages  two  are  alienated 
religious  and  charitable  purposes,  eight  belong  to  Sjads 
two  to  other  Grdsi&s,  the  rest  belong  to  the  Barn  da  state.  TVt 
aspect  of  Shiunagar,  Ihimnagur,  and  Amreli  is  a fertile  plain  of  1 hei 
soil  traversed  by  clear  running  streams  and  relieved  here  and  thm 
by  stretches  of  grass  called  hire  and  by  stony  barren  undulation 
Except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns,  the  fields  are  not  coufiarti 
by  hedges.  Here  and  there  small  clumps  of  trees  indicate  the 
presence  of  wells  which  are  used  for  irrigation  in  the  cold  weather. 
Otherwise  the  view  is  uninterrupted.  The  DhAri  mahdl  is  wilder, 
and  as  the  Gir  is  approached  the  black  changes  to  a lighter  soil,  sad 
small  rocky  hills  covered  with  cactus  and  scrub  forest  appc&r 


Amreli.  The  only  hills  worth  I 
portion  of  the  Gir  forests  withial 
ones  arc  the  Chdchai  hill  in  tin  | 
Kautula  or  Ndmlivela  hill,  about  1710  feet 
Gir.  The  principal  rivers  are  tbo  Shatrunji  wiuck 


Kodiudr  is  in  appearance  like 
mentioning  are  found  in  the  small 
the  Dh&ri  mahdl.  The  principal 
north,  and  the  ” 
the  south  of  the 

rises  in  the  Chachai  hill  in  the  Gir,  flows  past  Dhhri,  parses  thrvr  I 
miles  south  of  Amreli,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Carnbij 
near  Taldja,  and  the  Singavndo  which  also  rises  in  the  Chdtliii, 
only  on  the  reverse  slope,  flows  through  the  Gir  and  Kodinario. 
the  Arabian  sea.  Minor  rivers  are  the  Thebi  and  Vari  near  AmrvS 
aud  the  Chhatardi,  a tributary  of  the  Shatrunji. 

There  are  about  2996  wells  for  irrigation.  Near  ShiAnagar,  tla? < 
well  water  being  brackish,  the  people  depend  on  tauk  water  lot 
drinking  purposes.  With  the  exception  of  the  part  called  khdrdj*it  ] 
south  of  tne  Shatrunji,  in  which  the  well  water  is  brackish,  the  water 
in  the  wells  in  the  mahdl a generally  is  swTeet,  aud  near  the  sorfac*. 
Tho  soil  is  generally  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  garden,  dry- 
crop,  and  rice-land.  In  Shianagar,  the  soil  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  its  neighbour  the  Bh&l,  a tract  half  marsh  and  ludf  desert, 
resombling  the  Rail  of  Cutch,  which  continues  on  tho  division, 
between  Kdthiawar  and  Gujardt  commenced  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 
This  soil  produces  a good  kind  of  wheat.  In  the  Amreli  mahdl,  the 
best  land  lies  along  tho  north  bank  of  the  Shatrunji.  The  next 
best  is  south  of  the  Shatrunji  aud  then  the  northern  part  of  th# 
'mahdl,  Tbo  kharapai  is  good  for  sugarcane.  The  soi  1 of  llv> 
Dhnri  mahdl  is  lighter  and  near  the  Gir  redder.  For  the  ojhK 
part  the  soil  of  the  medulla  is  black  and  very  fertile.  The  tem- 
perature is  more  equable  even  than  that  of  Gujardt,  and  on  the  whole 
it  is  cooler.  During  the  hot  weather  the  nights  are  cool  aud  breezy, 
aud,  in  the  rains,  the  close  stifling  atmosphere  of  Baroda  is  wauling. 
The  maximum  of  heat  in  tlio  hot  mouths  is  104°,  and  tho  minimum 
in  the  cold  weather  62°.  Ordinarily  tbo  thermometer  varies  between 
92°  and  78°.  The  average  fall  of  rain  is  about  twenty  inches.  The 
period  between  June  aud  September  is  the  least  healthy.  Common 
diseases  during  these  months  are  malarious  fover,  bowel-complaints, 
and  rheumatic  afflictions  ; eye-diseases  are  common  in  the  hot  weather 
being  due  to  mechanical  causes.  Lung-diseases  prevail  in  the  cold 
weather ; cholera  generally  appears  in  the  hot  weather. 
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The  only  forest  land  is  a strip  of  the  Gir  forming  the  south- 
t boundary  of  the  Dhari  mahdl  about  thirty  miles  long  and 
m three  to  five  miles  broad.  It  forms  an  excellent  pusturage  for 
fcttle,  and  is  more  valuable  in  this  respect  than  as  a timber  forest, 
uring  the  period  from  June  to  October,  inclusive,  large  herds 
cattle  are  driven  from  Krtthidwdr  into  the  Gir,  the  herdsmen, 
Incipally  Rabaris  and  Bhnrvads,  forming  for  themselves  temporary 
.nilets  called  ties.  A few  Ch&rans  reside  permanently  in  the 
ir  and  herd  buffaloes  for  the  sake  of  selling  the  ghi.  The  income 
rived  from  the  Gir  by  the  state  is  made  up  of  the  tax  on  ghi  and 
grass  and  on  wood-carts  and  by  grazing  fees  called  rnakhni 
hich  are  farmed  ; 6d.  (ias.)  is  taken  on  forty  pounds  of  ghi  sold,  1* *. 
d.  (0  <w.)  are  taken  on  each  cart  of  grass,  and  fid.  (4  as.)  on  a cart 
wood.  The  grazing  fees  are  8s.  (Rs.4)  a season  for  each  herd 
buffaloes  or  cows  and  12.?.  (Rs.  0)  for  each  flock  of  goats.1  There 
no  large  teak  trees,  but  the  wood  is,  on  the  whole,  larger  in  the 
them  part  of  the  Gaekwar  strip  of  forest  than  in  the  northern, 
•re  is  no  preservation  of  wood.  The  Gir  water  is  injurious  after 
monsoon,  but  in  the  hot  weather  it  is  not  bad.  The  climate  in 
he  hot  weather  is  pleasant.  At  Dalkhdnia  woodcutters  called 
.bdris  derive  their  living  by  bringing  from  thoGir  aritha  soapuufca 
washing  the  hair,  of  which  about  thirty-seven  tons  (1000  mans) 
brought  in  the  month  of  April  and  May;  honey  in  April  and 
tober  about  eighteen  tons ; wax  about  four  tons ; bamboo  sticks ; 
;m  of  the  Gorad  bush  used  with  sugar  and  ghi  as  a cordial  for 
men  in  child-birth;  gum  of  the  Kabia  tree  used  by  painters; 
harva  wood  for  making  bedsteads ; and  carinda  berries  for 
pickling;  and  tdmbu  tirnbru  and  tamarind  fruit  for  eating.  The 
mahuls  are  badly  wooded.  There  are  some  good  mango  groves  at 
Kodiudr  and  at  Dhari.8  The  Kodimlr  mangoes  are  taken  through 
the  Gir  on  camels,  and  sold  in  Kathidwar.  The  state  takes  QiL 
(4  oh.)  ou  each  mango  tree  in  the  year  in  which  the  trees  bear  fruit. 
The  crops  grown  are  juvdr,  bdjri ’,  wheat,  nrad,  mag,  math , gram, 
tal,  banti,  china , cotton,  sugarcano,8  rice,  tobacco,  aud  rod  pepper. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  cow,  buffalo,  horse,  a«*s,  camel,  goat, 
dog,  and  cat.  The  Gir  cow  has  long  been  famous.  The  best 
sort  is  called  deshdn  and  is  worth  up  to  £7  (Rs.  70).  The 
characteristics  of  a good  cow  are  long  ears,  a brood  forehead,  a 
short  face,  prominent  eyes,  horns  thick  and  curving  in,  body  long, 
and  odder  large.  The  Gir  buffaloes  are  also  called  deshdn ; the  best 
ore  worth  op  to  £15  (Rs.  150).  The  points  of  a buffalo  are  horns 
which  seem  to  compross  the  head  into  a small  space  aud  curvo 
round  into  the  ears,  a short  face,  eyes  hidden  in  surrounding  flesh, 
short  legs,  and  heavy  body.  The  region  about  Amreli  having 
been  inhabited  by  Kathis  for  some  centuries,  has  a good  name  for 
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1 This  apparently  high  figure  has  grown  from  a payment  in  kiud  of  one  or  two 

goats  per  flock. 

9 Near  Ghdtvar  in  the  KodinAr  subdivision  there  is  a famous  mango  tree  called 
Ji\h  no  Amfpo,  the  branches  of  which  bend  down  till  they  touch  the  ground  and  then 
spring  up  again  forming  shade  for  about  300  men. 

* The  sugarcane  near  Amreli  is  very  hue,  some  stalk*  weighing  from  eighteen  to 

twenty  twp  pounds. 
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r XIII.  horses  ; but  it  is  difficult  nowadays  to  purchase  a horse 
id  Places.  across  country.  The  high  prices  of  milk,  grain, 

as  compared  with  those  of  old  Kathiawar,  prevent  the 
from  breeding  and  there  are  uo  professional  breeders, 
do  classes  keep  mares  for  their  own  use  and  neglect  the 
The  pacification  of  Kdthiawdr,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
doubt,  marked  an  era  of  deterioration  in  the  breed  of 
horses,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  breed  was  ever  i 
people  suppose.  The  prevalent  custom  among  the  natives  of  l 
from  lucky  marks  and  small  ears  instead  of  from  form  and 
would  be  enough  to  ruin  any  breed  of  horses  in  the 
ponies  and  galloways  of  Kdthiawdr  are  better  than  the 
good  tonga  pony  can  be  bought  for  £7  10*.  (Rs.  75)  ; 
weight  hack  for  £15  or  £20  (Rs.  150-200). 

According  to  the  census  of  1881,  the  number  of  villi 
291,  and  the  population  147, *108  or  221  to  the  square 
total  129,012  or  87*77  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  17.817 
per  cent  Musalmdns.  The  people  are  very  quiet  and 
the  exception  of  the  Kathis,  who  retain  a little  of  their  old 
spirit. 

The  cultivation  is  not  so  good  as  to  get  the  most  out  of 
because  the  cultivators  as  a rule  hold  more  ground  than 
properly  look  after.  Manuring  is  not  cared  for  except  in 
Weeding  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  In  Ddmnagar,  Am 
Dhdri  the  cultivators  are  principally  Kunbis.1  In  KodinAr 
are  no  Kanbis  and  the  cultivators  aro  Karadias,  a low 
Rajputs,  Musalmans,  and  Dheds.  The  cart  and  bullocks 
the  agricultural  instruments  are  inferior,  tho  holdings  are  i 
and  the  land  assessment  is  complicated.  In  Kodindr,  as  in 
generally  irrigation  is  conducted  by  means  of  the  Persian  w, 
in  the  rest  of  the  mahdls  the  leather-bag  is  used.  Tho  cro] 
by  irrigation  are  wheat,  rice,  vegetable,  and  red  pepper, 
good  deal  of  waste  land,  especially  iu  the  Dhdri  mahdl . The 
grdsids,  who  are  chiefly  Kdthis,  have  the  management  of  their 
revenue  and  are  free  iu  their  own  villages  except  as 
criminal  law.  The  cultivators  hold  the  land  at  the  will  of  the 
but  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  ousted.  The  land  is  measured 
santis  consisting  of  fifty  bighas.  A stint i is  calculated  to  produce 
good  season  about  seventeen  tons  (450  mans)  of  bdjri.  The  g; 
of  land  assessment  throughout  the  mahdU  is  the  hhdgva 1 
division  of  the  produce.  The  crops  cannot  be  cut  without  the 
of  the  Sarkdr.  The  state  share  is  generally  one-fourth  of 
produce  plus  a vero  or  cash  payment  per  sanii  which 
different  parts  of  the  mahdl 8.  In  addition  to  the  state  share 
extra  cesses  are  levied  which  reduce  the  cultivator's  share  to 
a half  of  the  crop.2  The  British  rupee  may  generally  be  said  to 
legal  tender,  although  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject.  The  ~ ’ 

1 There  were  few  Kanbifl  before  1813.  In  that  year  of  famine  VithnlrAo 

brought  many  K&nbis  from  HAllr. 

a The  GAekwAr  Government  hA*  takeu  step*  to  introduce  a turrey  and  a c ‘ 
HtCMDOat, 


are  i 


X 


«*  , 
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e is  not  in  general  use  on  account  of  its  not  being  current 
the  surroumliug  sub-di visions.  In  KodinAr,  besides  tho  British 
md  Baroda  currency,  the  Spanish  dollar  or  nil,  introduced  by  the 
rchuuts  of  the  neighbouring  Portuguese  settlement  of  Diu,  is 
idered  a legal  tender.  It  is  sought  after  on  account  of  its 
ight  and  fiizo,  bnt  there  is  not  sufficient  of  the  coin  in  circulation 
satisfy  all  requirements.  The  value  of  a rdl  is  fixed  at  4#.  7\d. 

2 A)  for  transactions  between  the  GaekwAr  and  the  cultivators, 
e principal  moneylenders  are  Vanias  and  LohAoAs ; a few  Mehmaus 
in  Kodiunr  also  carry  on  this  business.  Among  merchants  the 
usual  rate  of  interest  is  one  per  cent  per  mouth,  and  among  tho 
ppoplo  from  one  and  a half  to  two  per  cent  per  mouth.  Kuthli 
chord  man,  or  fee  for  openiug  the  purse  is  taken  by  some  VAuias  and 
LokAnAs,  but  uofc  by  the  more  respectable  bankers.  Manoti,  a charge 
of  one  per  cent  per  mouth  besides  the  stipulated  interest,  is  taken 
by  all  moneylenders.  In  1880  there  were  thirty-two  schools 
including  a girl  school  with  2280  scholars,  and  five  dispensaries  with 
1 0,000  patients. 

The  history  of  the  GaekwAr’ 8 Government  in  KatbiAwAr  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods,  (1)  The  Mulkgiri  period,  (2)  The  period 
of  sovereignty  supported  by  the  British  Government,  (8)  Present 
period  in  which  the  sovereignty  over  all  but  the  GAekwAr’s  khdlsah 
Vhihdh  is  ceded  to  the  British  Government. 

The  MarAtha  arms  seem  first  to  have  been  carried  into  KAthiawar 
by  the  Peshwa ’s  Senapati  Kbandcrav  DabhAde  and  bis  lieutenant 
D.imaji  GaekwAr.  PilAji,  the  sou  of  DamAji,  and  KantAji  Kadam 
conducted  operations  against  the  Gohila  of  Sihor  in  1722.  PilAji 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  DAinAji  II.  in  1732  who  laid  the  greater 
part  of  KAthiAwAr  under  contributions.  These  conqnests  were 
shared  with  the  Peshwa  by  a Partition  Treaty  in  1752-53.  From 
this  time  up  to  the  close  of  the  century  tho  Peshwa  and  the  GAokwAr’s 
~~iot  troops  collected  the  tributes  from  KAthiAwAr,  and  from  1799  to 
J14  the  GaekwAr  farmed  the  Peshwa’s  share  employing  his  own 
troops  to  collect  the  whole.  The  most  successful  .Mulkgiri  com- 
maud' *r3  were  ShivrAm  GArdi  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  BAbAji  ApAji  iu  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Both 
these  commanders  increased  the  demands  aud  levied  them  with 
severity,  BAbAji  met  with  hostilities  frura  several  important  chiefs 
complicated  b}”  an  insurrection  headed  by  MalhArrAv  of  Kadi,  but 
he  overcame  all  resistance  aud  collected  all  the  arrears  of  tribute. 
Tho  GAekwAr  Government,  being  uncertain  as  to  their  powers  of 
collecting  their  tribute  without  the  assistance  of  tho  British,  and 
several  KAthi  chiefs  having  forwarded  petitions  to  tho  Resident  at 
seeking  to  free  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  their  local 
chiefs,  a combined  army  of  British  troops  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Walker,  Resident  at  Baroda,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government, 
Vitbalrav  DevAji  on  the  part  of  tho  GAekwAr,  entered  KAtliiAwAr 
id  concluded  the  arrangements  with  the  principal  local 
icli  havo  since  borne  the  name  of  Colonel  Walkor’a 
Moment.  After  the  departure  of  Colonel  Walker  and  up  to  the 
1820  KAthiAwAr  was  controlled  by  the  GAekwAr’s  viceroy 
iv  DevAji  who  resided  at  Amreli  the  capital  of  tho  possessions 
Bia-415 
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which  had  been  acquired  by  the  GfiekwAr  during  the  Mulkgiri  pa: 

To  support  Vithalriiv  an  Assistant  to  the  Resident  resided  in  t 
province  with  head -quarters  at  Amneli.  The  duties  of 
representatives  were  to  see  to  the  collection  of  the  Pesliwa,s  i 
GAckwdr’s  tribute,  to  maintain  peace  with  the  nid  of  the 
troops,  settle  disputed  successions,  interfere  between  local 
and  punish  offenders  seized  in  chiefships  of  which  they  we  _ 
subjects.  The  land  was  visited  by  a severe  fainiue  in  1812-13  : 
many  local  rebellions  took  place  which  had  to  be  suppressed 
British  arms.  The  GdekwAr  in  difficulties  at  Baroda  could  not 
the  paramount  power  with  sufficient  vigour.  The  farm  of  the  IV-shs 
share  by  the  GiiekwAr  terminated  in  1814  aud  the  Peshwa 
officers  to  collect  his  own  tribute,  thereby  not  only  introducing  ii 
the  province  the  evils  of  a double  government  but  also  we 
the  influence  of  the  Gaekwrir  with  the  chiefs.  KAthiAwdr  by 
concurrence  of  adverse  circumstances  was  thrown  into  a state  • 
extreme  misery,  but  the  treaty  with  the  Peshwa  of  1817  followed  1 
the  downfall  of  the  Poona  power  in  1818  and  the  extension  of 
British  power  in  Western  India  simplified  matters,  and  in  1820,  c 
the  accession  of  Saydjirdv  G&ekwar  a treaty  was  tnnde  with  him  l 
which  he  agreed  to  abstain  from  sending  troops  into  Kat 
(except  to  the  khdlsah  mahdls)  and  from  making  any  demand  < 
zaminddrs  except  through  the  mediation  of  the  British  Govern 
on  the  understanding  that  his  tribute  should  be  collected  for 
by  the  British  Government  free  of  expense.  This  was  the  beginnin 
of  the  third  period  of  the  Gdck  war's  history  in  Kdrhidwar. 
British  Government  having  succeeded  to  the  Peshwa’s  rights 
having  obtained  from  the  GiiekwAr  a cession  of  his,  became  I 
paramount  power  in  Kdtliiawar  and  the  Gdekwdr  remained 
the  sovereign  of  his  own  possessions. 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Drimaji  Gdekwdr  II.  on 
scene  about  the  year  1730,  Amkeli  was  held  by  throe  parties. 

(1)  Kathi9  of  the  Jebalia  tribe,  (2)  some  J^ndsL  who  had  obt; 
grantsToTland  from  the  Emporor  of  Delhi,  (3)  t.he  Foujddr  of  Jut 
who  was  subordinate  to  the  Subahddr of  Ahmadabad.  Dam&ji  itnj 
tribute  on  nil  these  parties.  The  Syads  being  harassed  by 
Kathis  and  being  unable  to  pay  the  jatmlba ndi  sought  the  prot 
of  the  Marathds  by  ceding  their  one-third  share.  The  Gtf 
in  the  course  of  time  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the 
and  Kilt  his,  and  made  good  his  present  footing  by  two  priuc 
methods,  (1)  by  the  appropriation  of  lands  of  Kdthisand  others  i 
satisfaction  of  the  non-payment  of  jamdbandi , and  (2)  by 
over  the  lands  of  Grdsias  who  were  unable  to  protect  thems 
from  the  attacks  of  the  local  chiefs  and  who  surrendered  a 
of  their  patrimony  to  render  the  remainder  more  valuable, 
extension  of  the  mahdl  to  modern  dimensions  was  effected 
Vithalrdv  Devaji  between  1809  and  1820.  The  Amreli 
consists  of  about  seventy  villages.  The  next  acquisition  in 
of  order  was  D Ann agar  formerly  called  Chabk4ria.  This  beloti^ 
to  Ldthi  which  about  the  year  1730  gave  a daughter  in  marriage 
Ddrndji  II.  Chabharia  and  six  villages  formed  the  marriage  dov 
and  at  the  same  time  the  tribute  from  Ldthi  was  commuted  to 
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taranah  of  one  horse  per  annnin.  After  Colonel  Wnlker’s  settle- 
ent  Vithalrdv  Dcvdji  added  to  this  nacleus  by  gettingsome  villages 
itfcen  over  by  the  Kathis  of  Babra  and  others.  These  acquisitions 
ido  np  the  present  Damnagar  nuthdl  of  twenty-six  villages. 
SbiAnagar  was  formerly  called  Mdlod  and  belonged  to  Bhdvnagar 
ad  to  Kho  bar  Kathis  of  Gadhda.  On  Bbdvmigar  encroaching  on 
Kathis  the  latter,  in  about  the  year  18U4-,  sought  the  protection 
the  Gaekwdr  by  writing  over  three-fourths  of  their  share.  The 
3havnagnr  share  was  subsequently  purchased.  About  the  same  time 
Goghari  Rajputs  of  Monpur  sought  protection  of  tbe  Gdekwdr 
from  the  encroachment  of  Bhdvnagar  and  Vala  by  resigning  tho 
whole  vrro  and  half  the  vaje  of  several  villages.  The  Shiduagar 
tnahdf  thus  consists  of  Shiduagar  and  shares  in  eight  villages. 

J ti  1806-7  the  Rajput  Grdsias  of  Bhhikatta  in  the  Navdnngar 
tdl  ukah  having  had  a quarrel  with  Khavas  Sagrdra  (who  was  in 
charge  of  the  district),  assigned  half  their  estate  together  with 
sovereign  authority  to  tho  Gdekwdr.  The  fort  of  DhAki  in  tho 
last  Century  belonged  to  tbe  'I  hebani  Katliis  of  Sarasia  who 
ceded  it  iu  pal  to  a noted  freebooter  named  Rdning  Vdla  of  tbe 
Vdnkia  tdlnkah . Rdning  having  gone  out  iu  btiharcata  the 
UiluknJi  of  Dhdri  was  annexed  by  tbe  Gdekwdr.  In  1806-7  the 
AJ*g  Dhandni  Kdthis  of  Sarasia  wrote  over  the  estate  of  thirteen 
villages  to  the  Gaekwdr;  in  1811-12  the  Alag  Dhandni  Kdthis  of 
Cbdchdi  wrote  over  tho  whole  of  their  gird*  iu  the  Dalkhduia  par- 
gtinah  ; nud  between  the  years  1 S 1 1 - 1 3 the  Alag  Dhandni  Kdthisofthe 
Dhautarvitr  parganah  wTOte over  seventy-eight  villages  to  the  Gaek- 
wdr Sarasia,  Clmchdi,  aud  Dhdntarvar  were  then  incorporated  with 
the  Dhdri  tdlukih . Nine  villages helongingto  the  Jetpur  tdlnkah  were 
incorporated  with  the  mahdl*  in  the  following  manner.  Amreli  was 
originally  entitled  to  choth  in  twenty-four  villages  of  Jetpur.  She 
de  encroachments  and  at  last  became  possessed  of  nine  villages  in 
lit  ion  to  a fixed  sum.  These  two  villages  were  given  in  perpetuity 
by  the  Nawdb  of  Jundgndto  Gaugddhar  Shdstri  and  Vitlmlrdv  Devdji 
ami  were  afterwurds  in  corpora  ted  in  theArnreli  mahdh  by  iheGdekwar. 
ChalAlA  and  its  six  villages  formerly  belonged  to  Kdthis  of  the  Vdla 
tribe  who  mortgaged  their  estates  to  the  Jam  of  Naviinagar.  In  1812 
tho  Jam  endeavoured  to  assert  bis  independence,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  English  and  Gdekwdr  armies  marched  against  him  aud 
re  tinned  him  to  submission.  On  this  favourable  occasion  Vithalrdv 
ma<h*  an  arrangement  with  the  Jdm  by  which  the  mortgage  of 
Cbalala  was  purchased  for  the  Gaekwdr.  These  are  now  included  in 
tbe  Dhdri  mahul. 

Tho  precise  date  when  the  Gdekwdr  first  placed  foot  in 
Kodindr  is  unknow*n  but  he  had  a post  at  Mul-Dwdrka 
for  tho  maintenance  of  which  tho  Nawdb  of  Jnndgad  ceded 
one-half  of  tbe  revenue  of  Kodindr.  The  complete  possession  of 
Kodindr  paryannh  was  obtained  by  the  Gdekwar  under  the  following 
circumstances.  In  1811,  Eldmid  Khan,  the  Nawdb  of  Jnndgad, 
died  and  a dispute  arose  between  his  sons  Bahadur  Khdu  and 
Sttlabat  Khan.  Bahadur  Khdu  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Jumdddr 
Jtnar  Mukdsam  supported  by  a strong  party.  The  countenance 
l authority  of  the  Gdekwdr  for  the  assumption  of  the  title  was  sought. 
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The  Resident  and  his  Assistant  enquired  and  established  I 
that  SalAbat  KliAti  was  of  spurious  origin  and  Dahddor  1 
was  therefore  confirmed  on  tho  masivul  h y the  combined 
meats  and  a nnzarnnah  was  taken  from  him  by  the 
Immediately  after  this  an  arrangement  was  concluded 
GAekwAr  and  tho  Nawah  whereby  the  NawAb’s  share  of  the  1 
parganah  was  obtained  by  the  GaekwAr.  VithalrAv 
Arnreli  as  Sar  Sufmh  until  1 820  when  he  returned  to  Baroda  i 
became  minister.  His  office  at  Amreli  was  given  to  his  brother. 
1828  Amreli  was  sequestrated  by  the  British  for  the  # 4 
loans  raised  under  British  guarantee  by  the  GaekwAr  SayAj 
was  restored  to  the  GAekwAr  iu  1832  ou  his  having  priva 
with  the  creditors.  VithalrAv  was  succeeded  by  GopAi 
and  tho  latter  by  Venirain  AditrAm  as  Dewan.  VenirAm 
farm  of  Amreli  for  hia  former  patron  the  NawAb  of  Baroda 
agent  at  Amreli  gave  cause  for  numerous  complaints  of  misrule  i 
oppression.  Tho  farm  of  Amreli  was  taken  from  the  NawAh 
the  management  given  to  GopAlrAv  MairAl  whose  agent 
several  disputes  with  the  Political  Agent  of  KatbiAwar  who  con 
to  entertain  complaints  of  Amreli  Grasias  against  the  GAekwArt 
the  latter  refused  to  recognise  the  right  of  the  Political  * 
interfere  in  the  matter.  The  dispute  lasted  for  a number  of  \ 
aud  at  last  a commission  consisting  of  Captain  Barr  for  KAthii 
and  Lieutenant  Barton  for  Baroda  disposed  of  almost  all 
disputed  cases  in  1857.  Tho  Gir  dispute  between  JunAgad 
Buroda  was  finally  settled  in  1869  by  Colonel  J.  Lester, 
commissioner. 

The  Vaghers  of  Okhamandal  were  conquered  by  the  British  i 
their  province  was  made  over  to  the  GAekwAr  by  the  treaty  of  If 
The  leading  VAghers  and  RAjputs  on  being  deprived  of  their 
were  given  pensions.  The  weak  government  of  the  GAokwAr  i 
Okhamandal  failed  to  keep  these  turbulent  characters  in 
They  created  a disturbance  in  consequence  of  their  pensions  1 
interfered  with  in  1857,  but  Lieutenant  Barton  went  to  OkhA 
and  suppressed  it.  In  1858  a section  of  the  VAghers  rose  in  i 
and  seized  the  fort  of  Beyt.  Lieutenant  Barton  again  repai 
Okhamandal  aud  occupied  the  said  fort.  On  its  being  decided  I 
the  GAekwAr  should  settle  the  difficulty  with  his  own 
Lieutenant  Barton  returned  from  the  province,  and  after  a desali4 
quasi  siege  of  Vasai  by  the  GAekwAr’s  regular  troops,  tho  VA 
came  to  terms.  In  1859,  encouraged  by  the  events  of  the  mut 
the  Vaghers  rose  en  masse  and  possessed  themselves  of  Okl  ‘ 
upon  which  KhanderAv  GaekwAr  placed  the  affairs  of  that  # 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  tho  British.  The  Vaghers  were  redu 
after  a short  campaign  by  the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Ho 
but  the  tail  of  the  storm  caught  the  Amreli  inah&U.  After  the  dc 
of  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents  a small  party  of  them  took 
to  Sutrapara  under  J unagad,  and,  beiDg  joined  by  some  outlaws  of  1 
state  and  other  evil  spirits,  took  Kodinar  by  esc 
morniug  of  Sth  October  18G0.  There 
Kodinar  and  reinforcements  arrived  : 
no  ammunition,  consequently  no  re 
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*1  at  dark,  having  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  town  eating  and 
nking  and  plundering  at  their  leisure.  The  whole  affair  was 
rked  with  such  a contemptuous  disregard  of  danger  on  the  part 
the  Vdghers  and  such  helplessness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
to  bring  disgrace  on  the  Gaekwdr's  rule.  The  Vdglier  rebellion 
;racted  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Statefor  India, and, previous 
inplaints  of  tnisrulo  being  taken  in  consideration,  it  was  decided 
t two  Assistants  to  the  Resident  paid  by  the  Gdekwar  should  be 
inted  to  Okhdtnandal  and  Amreli.  The  Vdghers  who  had 
ed  the  rebellion  of  1859  were  tried  at  Amreli  and  sentenced  to 
ious  terms  of  imprisonment.  While  confined  in  the  Rewa  Kdntha 
in  the  camp  at  Baroda  they  broke  loose  in  1862,  and,  returning 
Okhdmaudal,  again  threw  the  province  into  disorder.  Being 
ed  by  the  malcontents  of  Kdtbidwdr  they  attacked  the  Amreli 
als  and  committed  damages  in  several  villages.  The  Amreli 
ce  corps  being  insufficient  the  Gdekwar  raised  the  fourth  Dhdri 
Regiment  and  placed  it  under  the  orders  of  the  Assistant  Resident, 
and  afterwards  under  a special  British  officer.  The  Vdghers  again 
reatencd  tho  mahals  in  the  end  of  1864  and  begin uing  of  1865, 
strong  body  of  them  taking  up  a position  on  the  Chdcbdi  hill, 
'eive  miles  from  Dhdri,  from  which  a force  was  sent,  but  it  failed 
dislodge  them.  Ou  the  arrival  of  a British  detachment  from 
Ijkot  under  Captain  G.  Stone,  Royal  Artillery,  they  evacuated 
I Gir  and  returned  to  Okhdmandal.  The  Vdghers  again  entered 
tho  Gir  in  December  1865  aud  recommenced  the  attack  on  the 
mahals.  They  were  once  more  driven  from  the  Gir  by  a force 
under  Colonel  Keatinge,  V.C.,  Political  Agent  in  Kdtbidwdr.  They 
continued  to  commit  excesses  until  December  1867  when  their 
strength  was  crushed  by  the  fight  at  the  Tobar  bill  in  Navdnagar 
territory  in  which  Captains  Hebbert  and  LaTouche  lost  their  lives. 

In  1861  Khanderdv  Gdekwdr  introduced  some  reforms  into  the 
administration  of  the  mahals,  viz.,  he  separated  the  criminal  from 
the  civil  department  and  appointed  Fuujddrs  and  Nydyddhishcs , 
and  some  civil  and  criminal  codes  were  introduced.  Vaccination 
was  introduced  in  1861.  The  farming  system  was  abolished  and  a 
revenue  survey  of  all  the  mahals  was  made  and  a police  corps  of 
30()  men  was  raised  to  supplement  the  Sibaruli,  Khanderdv  himself 
visited  the  mahals  in  1862  attended  by  tho  Resident.  He  made 
enquiries  and  heard  complaints  and  issued  some  necessary  orders 
with  a view  to  inaugurating  these  reforms.  In  1863  the  first 
British  post  office  was  opened  at  Amreli  and  a road  was  made  from 
Dalkhauia  to  Gbdntvar  through  the  Gir.  In  1868  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  complimented  the  Gdekwdr,  and  in  1869  the  Resident 
was  able  to  report  to  Government  that  no  complaint  of  oppression 
or  wrong  bad  been  made  from  the  Amreli  mahals  and  that  the 
embarrassing  complications  with  the  Political  Agency  no  longer 
existed.  In  December  1870,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Sir 
Seym  our  FitzGerald,  Governor  of  Bombay  to  Rajkot,  tho 
vahivdtddr  of  Ainreli  attended  the  Darbdr  and  was  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  row  of  European  gentlemen  on  the  left  baud  of  tho 
dais.  In  the  procession  into  Rajkot  he  was  placed  after  the  fourth 
chiefa  and  before  the  hdrbhdria  of  the  first  class  chiefs.  The 
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Chapter  XIII.  general  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Amreli 
. piacegi  removed  from  that  of  the  people  of  the  GujarAt  t> 

1 grievous.  During  the  latter  years  uf  Khanderav's 

[aualm.  au^  levies  had  been  imposed.  MalhArrAv  made 

a severe  succession  tax.  In  the  interval  between  the 
MalhArrav  on  22nd  April  1S75  ami  the  arrival  of  the 
Madhav  RAo  ou  l(5th  May  1875  the  management  of  the  i 
assumed  by  the  Agent  Governor-General,  who  issued  a 
remitting  the  arrears  of  revenue  for  five  years,  and 
equitable  reduction  in  the  assessment.  On  the  formation 
ad  ministration  of  BaroJa  the  system  of  managing 
underwent  considerable  change.  A SubuJi  was  appointed  i 
Sulxifu*  under  him.  The  police  was  remodelled  and  tho 
department  enlarged.  A sub-engineer  was  appointed  for  1 
works  department.  A district  judge  was  appointed  at 
and  tnnusifTs  at  KodiuAr  and  DwArka.  With  a view 
improvement  of  communication  in  the  makdU  several  i 
were  m»ule.  A municipality  was  formed  at  Amreli  aided 
grant  from  tho  state.  In  November  1878  RAja  Sir  T.  ‘ 
Kao.  K.C.S.I.,  the  DewAn,  paid  a visit  of  inspection  to  * 
ever  since  that  date  the  affairs  of  the  inahdU  have  been  < 
a quiet  but  efficient  manner. 

Ax&eli.  Amreli,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Amreli  mahdU , is  a 

town  uf  13,600  inhabitants  Tho  ancient  name  of  the  place  a 
from  a stone  inscription  in  the  Nagnath  temple  to 
Amarvalli.1 * *  Amongst  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town 
toinbstones  or  pdfiyds  and  foundations*  discovered  in  the 
the  Thebi  and  Vari  rivers,  and  two  old  temples,  Kanina 
Trimbaknuth,  on  the  west  and  east  of  the  river.  In  the  < 
century  only  the  west  and  south  of  modern  Amreli,  still 
or  Old  Amreli,  were  inhabited.  The  old  inner  fort,  called  Jana  t 
now  used  as  a jail,  and  the  Juna  Maajid  nrar  it,  belong  to 
town.  Modern  Amreli  dates  from  1793,  when  VakI 
Bhilvnngar  sacked  the  neighbouring  Kiithi  possession  of 
drove  many  of  its  people  to  Amreli  and  JeUmr.  Theextona 
improvement  of  Atnreli  is  due  to  VithalrAv  Deviiji  who  was  for  i 
years  (1810-1815)  Sat  Suhtih  of  KAthiAwAr,  Vithalrdv  ~ 
many  works  of  public  utility ; among  others,  tempi 
market,  and  a dam  for  the  water-supply  of  the  town.® 
well  near  the  Government  offices, called  llakshi-kua  from  Nana 
in  the  time  of  VithalrAv,  who  built  it.  There  are  two  bun; 
in  the  town.  One  of  them  used  as  a residence  by  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  was  built  by  Captain  Bal 
when  he  was  (1817-1819)  in  Amreli  assisting  the 
representative  in  governing  the  provinco  of  KAthiAwAr,4 
other  called  the  Mir  Sahib's  Haveli  was  erected  about  1850 

1 It  is  also  called  GirvlnvallL 

* Old  coma  are  dug  up  bore,  or  are  found  in  the  river  after  a fresh 
They  are  of  the  Kshatrapa  dyuoaty  and  of  the  Sul  Lina  of  ~ ‘ 

Indo-Soasauian  cuius  found  here. 

•Compare  Bombay  Gazetteer,  VII.  216.  4 
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Kiwfaniz  Ali,  formerly  manager  of  Amreli,  for  his  own  residence. 

A new  bungalow  has  been  erected  for  the  Assistant  Agent  to  the 
Go  veruor-General  outside  the  tuwu  oeur  the  Varasra  road.  In  the  | 
Old  Fort,  Juna  Kot , are  piles  of  round  shot  and  some  old  field 
and  siege  guns  of  English  and  native  make,  their  carriages  mostly 
ruiued.  These  are  also  relics  of  the  Mulkgiri  expeditions  of  Bdbaji 
Apftji  (1803-1807).  The  principal  inhabitants  are,  among  Hindus, 
Shravak,  Kupol,  and  Sorath  Vanias;  and  among  MusalmAns,  Syads 
and  Kasb&tis.  The  Syads,  once  an  important  fightiu  g class,  have  now 
tnkeii  mostly  to  service,  and  some  of  them  are  beggars.  The  brave 
old  Eaabatis  who  formed  the  old  garrison  in  Muhammadan  times  are 
cultivators,  peons,  and  labourers.  The  chief  industry  at  Amreli  is 
weaving  with  about  IOoO  looms.  The  chief  weavers  are  the  Vdnjas, 
TAis,  HohorAs,  and  Khojiis.  The  cloths  turned  out  are  wrappers 
or  pachhedi #,  waistcloths  or  dhotis , coverlets  or  chophdls , aud 
turbans  or  pagris.  The  weaving  industry  is  falling  off  as  it  cannot 
compete  with  the  Manchester  and  Indian  mills.  Dyeing,  especially 
red  and  black  dyeing,  is  carried  on  by  the  Khatris.  Some  excellent 
plain  silver-work  is  wrought  by  the  firm  of  a carpenter.  There 
is  a quarry  of  good  black  stone  adjoining  the  town  from  which 
materials  for  building  the  local  public  works  have  been  drawn. 
Unfortunately,  the  proximity  of  the  quarry  to  the  town  wilt 

!>reveut  its  being  worked  much  further.  Lines  have  been  built 
or  the  detachment  of  the  Dhari  Regiment  outside  the  town.  A 
commodious  school-house  and  a library  have  been  built  inside,  and 
sanction  has  been  given  for  a hospital  to  accommodate  twenty 
iu-patients  aud  a rest-house.  A girls*  school  has  lately  been  opened 
with  great  success.  A municipality  has  been  organized,  numorous 
petty  taxes  which  hampered  the  traders  and  shopkeepers  of  the  town 
liavo  been  abolished,  and  a market  to  be  erected  near  the  Mandvi 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  has  been  sanctioned.  The  town  duties 
(import)  have  been  lowered  about  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  old 
existing  taxes.  Some  articles  now  pay  one  per  cent,  the  majority 
two  per  ceut,  mauy  four  p»*r  cent,  and  some  higher.  The  central 
jail  at  Amreli  is  situated  in  the  Old  Fort  called  Juna  Kot,  and  is 
guarded  by  a strong  party  of  the  DLulri  Regiment.  The  convicts  have 
for  some  time  been  employed  on  extramural  labour,  and  recently  the 
manufacture  of  carpets  and  cane- work  articles  has  been  introduced 
within  the  jail.  The  uearest  telegraph  office  to  Amreli  is  at  Chitul, 
a station  on  the  Bhamagnr  and  Dhoraji  line,  eight  miles  off. 

A'nandpur,  with  in  1881  a population  of  1462  souls,  is  a 
separate  tribute-paying  state  under  the  Chotila  thanah.  It  now 
belongs  to  K.  hike  ha  r K&this.  In  former  times  it  was  an  outpost  of 
the  A n h il vada  kings , aiuT  the  temple  there  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  built  by  Stdhrdj  .Javasing,  but  tho  bards  attribute  it  to  Baja 
Anant.  It  was  founded  according  to  the  bards  iu  1068  ( Snmvat 
1124)  by  Chudrisama  Anand  or  Anant  who  built  the  large  temple 
to  Mahddev  there,  calling  it  Anauteshvar  now  corrupted  to 
Anteshvar.  Annndpur  became  waste  in  about  1264  (8.  1320)  and 
was  only  repopulated  by  the  Kathis  so  late  as  a.d.  1608.  It  lies 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chotila,  aud  according  to  the  1872 
census  had  a population  of  1708  souls.  Anandpur  is  situated  in 
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the  Thanga  range  of  hills,  some  of  which  exceed  a thouaaod  i 
iu  height*  There  is  a fair  held  at  the  Th&ngtinAth  temple  in  1 
hills  on  the  last  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  SI* 
(July- August).  The  sub-division  consists  of  thirty-two  villages  1 
is  much  subdivided.  Three  of  the  tdlukddrg,  Kk&chars  Bhuj, 
and  Mesur,  have  jurisdictional  powers  of  the  sixth  class, 
neighbourhood  of  Au&ndpur  is  famous  for  ita  excellent 
The  Anandpur  Klnichars  are  a branch  of  the  house  of  Chotila. 

Ankeva'lia,  with  a population  of  1461  is  a separate  Crib 
paying  state  under  the  Bhoika  thdnah.  The  talukdar*  axe  < 
Rajputs  and  cadets  of  the  house  of  Lirnbdi.  Their  ancestor 
Sangoji,  second  son  of  Bhojr&jji,  chieftain  of  Litnbdi  in  about  A.h  \ 
1694.  Ankevalin  is  about  four  miles  north  of  Limbdi  and  ten 
north-eust  of  Bhoika  and  nine  miles  south-east  of  Wadhwitn.  The  i 
talukah  consists  of  three  villages,  Ankevalin,  Bhariftd,  and  Dboli  I 
Ankevalia  is  about  three  miles  south  of  the  W ad  h wan  Bhog&va  rirer  I 
and  four  miles  north  of  the  Limbdi  Bhogava  river. 

A nsodar  is  a large  and  flourishing  village  about  nine  mild 
north-cast  of  Lilia,  to  which  district  it  belongs,  and  forty 
miles  south-west  of  Blmvnagar.  Its  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1872  was  1319  souls,  but  fell  to  1299  in  1881  consequent 
on  the  famine  of  1878-79.  Lomu  Khumdn  of  Kherdi  resided  here 
for  some  time  when  Noghanji  Gohil  was  ruliug  at  GAriAdLiir. 
Khirno  Chdndsir,  also  a Kathi,  was  at  this  time  Noghanji's  minis?**. 
As  he  was  a distant  connection  of  Loiua  Khurntin’s  that  chieftain 
invited  him  one  day  to  Ausodar.  While  there  he  said  to  him  that 
as  vegetables  abounded  at  G&ri.idhAr,  Noghanji  should  send  him 
some.  Khimo  replied  proudly  that  Noghanji  was  not  a greengrocer 
that  he  should  supply  Loma  with  vegetables.  Lotna  angrily 
rejoined  that  he  would  send  his  horsemen  both  to  take  the  vegetable 
aud  also  lift  the  cattle.  To  this  Khimo  answered  that  when  Lomu's 
horsemen  should  come  ho  would  endeavour  to  give  them  a Airing 
reception.  Some  days  afterwards,  Loma  sent  two  hundred  chosen 
horse,  who  both  ravaged  the  gardens  of  Griri&dhiir  and  drove  off 
the  cattle.  Noghanji  Gohil  fled  to  Dhunoji  at  Sibor,  and  Loiua 
Khuman  occupied  the  town  of  GiiriadhAr,  and  placed  liis 
Kanthad  Khiumln  there  at  the  head  of  a strong  force.  In 
meantime  he  prepared  to  attack  Dhunoji.  The  armies  gave  battle 
near  the  village  of  V&htvad,  and  Dhunoji,  after  fighting  bravely, 
was  slain.  Lotna  Khum&n  now  himself  returned  to  Kherdi,  where 
his  uncle  Nagpal  Khuman  was  ruling.  During  his  absence 
Noghanji,  with  the  aid  of  the  B6ria  Kolis  and  that  of  Akher/ijji 
of  Sihor,  obtained  an  entrance  by  treachery  in  the  town  of  liari6dbar, 
and  recovered  it,  putting  Kanthad  Khnnuin,  son  of  Loma,  to  death. 
Loma  made  many  forays  against  G&riAdh&r  and  did  it  much  injury, 
bnt  never  succeeded  in  retaking  it.  Finally,  Noghanji  Gohil  made 
peace  with  Loma  through  the  intervention  of  Charon  MokAhlmi, 
and  they  drank  opium  together  iu  token  of  amity.  On  this  occasion 
Noghanji  bestowed  Hnnigam  on  Loma  Khunuin  iu  compensation 
for  the  death  of  bis  son  Kanthad,  and  tho  K humans  hold  prat  in 
Itdnig&m  to  this  day.  Loma  Kbum&n  had  a feud  with  NavamtLrar, 
which  is  said  to  have  first  arisen  when  he  accompanied  Amin  KJi&u 
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hon  and  Knnvar  Ajoji  in  pursuit  of  Mirza  Khan  to  KodiuAr.  On 
tua  occasion  lie  took  an  elephant  and  refused  to  aurreuder  it  to 
Jana  Ladhak,  minister  of  Jiim  SatAji.  Afterwards,  when  he  had 
scompanied  SultAn  MuzAfar  to  Ahmadahad,  Jasa  Ladhak  laid 
.hordi  waste,  and  carried  off  the  elephaut.  Loma  Khuinan  concealed 
is  anger,  but  afterwards  by  deserting  the  Jiim  on  the  field  of 
Bbnefcar  Mori,  caused  him  to  be  defeated,  and  Jasa  Ladhak  and 
Knnvar  Ajoji  to  loso  their  lives.  After  this  the  enmity  between 
Loma  KhnmAn  and  Navdnagar  was  very  bitter,  and  Loma  Khuinan 
led  forays  up  to  the  very  gates  of  NavAuagar.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  met  by  Jdtn  JasAji  and  hia  nephew  Lakboji  and  a cadot  named 
SartAnii  at  the  head  of  their  army,  on  the  banks  of  tho  Kangmati 
river  close  to  Navdnagar.  The  Jam  called  ou  Loma  to  fiee,  but 
Loma  refused,  and  immediately  gave  the  order  to  charge.  The  Jdni 
was  worsted  and  forced  to  retire  into  tho  town,  but  Sartanji  was 
slain  and  Ldkhoji’s  horse  killed  under  him.  The  JAm  being  entirely 
unable  to  kill  or  capture  Loma  Khumdu,  at  last  treacherously  invited 
him  to  Navdnagar,  and  then  seizing  him,  put  him  to  death,  There 
is  a piece  of  bardic  poetry  regarding  this,  as  follows1: 


jar  At  J 


kAthiawAr. 


SGD 


Tho  king  of  the  west, 

Tho  powerful  JAra,  became  a traitor  ; 

Fie  sent  written  letters 
Addressed  to  the  unconquered  Loma 
With  such  contents : 

1 Be  pleased  to  come  at  once  to  Nagar, 

Into  the  Jim's  I* * acherU 

Came  the  uneonquored  Loma  to  visit  him  ; 

Tho  lord  of  tho  earth  was  treacherous, 

And  clapped  fetters  on  his  legs. 

In  Samvat*  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty *ono, 

Loma,  tho  pillar  of  the  Paraj,3  fell. 

Ansodar  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Kundln  KhumAns,  and  was 
conquered  by  Vakhatsiughji,  together  with  the  Kundla  parganah . 
It  was  then  conquered  by  Kumpa  Vain  of  Cliital,  but  coded  back 
again  to  Bkdvnagar,  together  with  Saldi,  in  about  1797. 


Antalia  is  situated  about  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Lilia  in 
the  BhAvnagar  state.  The  population,  which  reached  to  630  persons 
according  to  the  census  of  1872,  had  decreased  in  1881  to  G13 
owiug  to  the  ravages  of  the  famine  of  1878-79.  Antalia  is  principally 
famous  for  a shrine  of  Mahadev  called  the  AntAleshvar.  The 
symbol  of  Mahadev  is  said  to  be  of  the  kind  called  svayavibhu,  that 
is  to  say,  a natural  cylinder  protruding  from  the  ground  and  not  a 
carvon  stone  placed  there.  This  kind  of  symbol  of  Mahadev  is 
especially  sacred,  and  the  AntAleshvar  has  quite  a local  renown. 
It  is  specially  revered  by  the  Leva  Kanbis,  and  they  are  wont  to 
repair  hither  for  caste  disputes.  They  also  aro  very  constant  in 


1 The  Gujarati  runs  : Paschima  hundo  PtldmJuih  Jam  khuto  jorilwr,  Lakh'%  pat  it/tin 
mohair  a Utang  Loma  upar.  A /tar  bole  cm  taral  Nagar  teddy*/.  Jam  kachorijth  abhang 
vi  a lam  dyo.  Danl  patir  didlto  dago  jtlnjir  lai  ptiyma  jtulyo,  Samvat  nol  tkkddtie 

Parry  thambh  Lomo  padayo. 

*Tbii  is  HilAri  Samvat,  and  corresponds  with  a.d,  1020. 

» Paraj  is  hardic  for  Kith  is. 
ii  « 13-47 


■ 
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auptsr  xiir.  the  Thi 

*****  and  Placet.  .soWo  of 


e:*"r-  •»»  LJ&s** 


power 


aucf  if  ub(*iTided  ri  81 
J/esur,  jIAl.n  - . 1 "tve  of 

ieM^rhoSy^otional 

t&luJcuh  , • "“Olfc»  flDi?  n* 

Auk<‘vdlia°iTT  °f  th"*  S,miie8 

am}  foJj®  J*  “bout  three  mil  ***'  A 
ur  lai/es  north  of  fh«.?  8l0,1,,‘  of 

"■A^f  » . 1^,  » 

coaSUs  of  of3«vo  *8tr'^ 

f"rUZ!uon'tni‘  °f  187S-7980UK  *,U,  rc>S,J 

C vras  ^r-  «'»•  a G^‘» 

'nvited  l,i,n  0^a*?at  ^nneotion^f  r* 

a^ssa^fti 

r 1 *5 ft?  hrl  * ! 

lor«,,„c  J ,l1®  <»«lo.  To  this  k’P”“W' 
fecept/on  « d Co,'>e  he  Wr,  ?,"ao  «’ 
to^e,  who  £2“  "JV*  afteriraiSi  ?' ^ 

®eantime  he  L"^"  tJlere  ut  the'  h (,i.tna<i,,'i 


xva 

Whj 


and  theyV^  thro* £*?**  *.  A\1 

hesLved  'lu'?et,wr  fo  to!K? ‘ r°"  of  5l 

or  the  death  of  h-  on  r en  °£*»ftr. 

r<f.n'J?rttn  to  ul  ,'8  80U  Krtnthad  L°?a 
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. . The  inscription  Hay*  that  lkii  Jut  tm,  wifi*  of  Sumntji,  took  tdivltor 

with  Haglniuathji  on  the  seventh  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  «4 
Chuitra . This  ptUyo  is  built  into  the  tom  pie  well,  bnt  the  ioaoripidi 
is  being  rapidly  effaced  by  people  washing  clothes  and 
them  on  this  stone.  This  monument  is  said  to  bo  in  memory 
the  wife  of  Samat  Khutnan,  great-uncle  of  Lorna  Klttimdn,  of 
Khenli.  There  are  several  other  monumental  atone*  of  tit 
K humans.  The  village  was  conquered  by  Thokor  VakhaLsiughji  <A 
Bhdvnngar,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Lilia  and  Kluinipk 
district  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Akiubuda.  A rainbhda.  See  DwXrea. 


A m*o!.  Ardoi,  a village  with  acconling  to  the  1881  census  n jxipolation 

of  1112  souls,  was  granted  in  appanage  from  Gondal  to  *>Ang>ji, 
founder  of  the  Kotra  Sdngdni  estate,  in  about  A.D.  1054-5.  Defer* 
this  it  was  the  original  seat  of  the  chieftain  of  GondaL  flat  i 
when  he  acquired  Gondal  lie  removed  his  capital  thither  from 
Ardoi.  It  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Gondal  iui<I 
four  miles  north-west  of  Kotra  and  about  twelve  miles  south  *>f 
Itdjkot.  The  village  lins  a tower  on  its  eastern  side  and  is  situated 
on  a stream  which  flows  into  the  Gornial  river.  The  soil  \k  god 
and  the  villago  lies  only  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  RAjkot-Gor^id 
made  road. 


Aiuaskukii. 


Adtai.a. 
Asm  a r at. 


Atkot. 


Arjansukh  is  a village  which  according  to  the  1881  consa*  has 
a population  of  688  souls.  The  village  originally  was  a separate 
tdlnLth,  but  since  A.D.  1806-7  it  has  been  included  under  Juadgsl 
jurisdiction.  The  representative  of  the  firm  of  Gopalniv  Mural 
of  Baroda  has  a sharo  therein.  It  is  about  twenty-nine  miles  east 
of  Jundgad  and  twenty-one  miles  west  of  Amreli.  The  KhAkhna 
railway  station  on  the  Bhdvnagar-Dkordji  line  is  only  two  miles  to 
the  north  of  this  village. 

Adtala  is  ft  proposed  railwny  station  on  the  Bhdvnugar-Dbordji 
railway  about  eight  miles  west  of  Luthi.  The  village  is  tinder  Jet  pur 
and  its  population  according  to  the  1881  census  was  542  souls. 

A sllia  pa  t,  with  276  souls,  is  situated  eloso  to  Bileahvar  ou  Ills 
northern  bank  of  tho  Bileshvari  river  about  twenty  miles  north- 
east of  Porbandar.  A fair  is  held  at  Biloshvar  on  the  last  day  of 
the  dark  half  of  Shrdvan  (July- August).  Tho  river  near  Bifcsnvar 
is  full  of  large  numbers  of  tame  fish.  Ashidpdt  is  abont  a rmJo 
and  a half  to  the  oast  of  the  Barda  range  of  hills,  the  highest 
summit  of  which,  Mount  Venu,  is  2057  feet  above  tho  level  of 
the  sea.  Tho  village  belongs  to  Porbandar. 

A tkot,  with  in  1881  a population  of  2067,  is  about  thirty  miles 
south-east  of  Rujkot  on  tho  west  bank  of  the  Bhddar.  It  was 
acquired  by  tho  Jam  from  the  Kdthi  family  of  Jasdan.  There  is 
a traveller’s  bungalow  here  on  tho  east  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
to  the  town,  and  tho  high  road  from  Itdjkot  to  Goglm  and 
Bhdvnagnr  passes  by  tho  town.  It  is  famous  in  local  legends  as 
having  been  founded  by  the  celebrated  Lakho  Phuldui,  who  fell 
fighting  against  Mulrdj  fSolankhi  of  A^ihilvdda  Pdtan  within  tho 


I 


■ 
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kathiAwAr. 

nils  of  Atkot.  IAkho’n  pahjo  or  funenil  monument  stands  here 
this  day.  LAkho  was  the  sun  of  RAja  Phul  of  KerAkot  in  Vrigad 
d is  flaia  to  have  boon  born  when  bis  fiither  was  absent  warring 
against  Mulnij  of  AnhilvAda  PAtan.  On  tbo  day  that  LAkho  was  born 
bis  hither  is  said  to  have  made  a foray  as  far  ns  Patau  and  to  have 
plundered  a few  shops,  whence  tbo  couplet:1 

The  day  L/ikho  was  born,  both  heaven  and  earth  trembled; 

That  day  the  fort  of  Pirdn  Patau  he  auccoHafully  plundered. 

I When  LAkho  grew  up  bo  was  so  daring  and  headstrong  that  his 
father  found  it  difficult  to  keop  him  under  control,  and  when  ho 
remonstrated  with  him  regarding  his  conduct,  Lakho  crossed  ovor 
the  Ran  into  KAthiAwar,  and  stayed  for  some  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ThAn  where  he  founded  the  village  of  LakhamAncbi 
or  LAkha's  Stool.  Here  ho  stayed  for  a year  or  two,  and  during 
this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  RAo  GrAhari  Singh  of 
JuuAgad  who  conceived  a great  friendship  for  him  and  invited 
him  to  populate  Atkot.  This  LAkho  did,  and  took  up  his  residence 
tliero.  At  cot  had  at  first  eight  separate  suburbs,  and  hence  was 
uamod  Atkot.  Lakho  PhulAui  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  grain 
called  bajri,  Holcus  spicatus,  to  KAthiAwAr  from  a distant  eastern 
country  whither  he  bad  gone  on  a foray.  In  that  country  the  grain 
ia  said  to  have  been  callod  khardhan . There  is  a bardic  couplet 

about  this  :* * 

Bravo  for  your  hdjri  which  hath  long  leaves; 

From  it  burses  acquired  wings,  and  old  men  became  young. 

Lakho  is  said  to  ha/e  had  an  amour  with  a celebrated  songstress 
called  Dayi  Dumri,  about  whom  many  legends  are  told.  She  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  a house  on  tbo  opposite  side  of  the  river  a little 
beyond  the  traveller’s  bungalow.  The  spot  is  known  to  this  day 
an  Dayi  Dumri's  d/uir  or  ridge.  LAkho’s  raids  however  into 
GujarAt  excited  tbo  wrath  of  Mulnij  Solankhi  of  AnliilvAda  PA  tan, 
who  had  also  a quarrel  with  GrAhari  Sing,  the  Chuddsania  RAo  of 
Jiinagad.  But  they  wore  such  fast  friends  and  so  renowned  for 

Cowess,  that  MulrAj  hesitated  to  attack  them.  At  last  however 
ikho  alienated  his  sister's  sou  Kakhuyat,  who  went  over  to 
Mulraj  and  offered  to  conduct  his  forces  to  A'tkot.  MulrAj  accepted 
the  offer,  and  a great  battle  was  fought  in  which  Lakho  was  slain. 
The  honour  of  slaying  LAkho  is  attributed  by  some  to  MulrAj 
himself  and  by  some  to  RAkbAyat.  But  the  popular  belief  is  that 
IVihji  Rat.hor  received  tbo  reward  but  that  LAkho  actually  fell  by 
tho  baud  of  Dhabal  Solaukhi.  And  thus  the  bardic  couplet  :* 

Dhahal  mIow  I A Who,  P&bul  received  the  reward  ; 

They  could  not  appreciate  the  man,  the  foolish  kinga  of  Gujarat. 

Atkot  then  fell  waste,  but  afterwards  was  repopulated  by  Ahirs. 
Then  it  fell  under  tho  K humans  of  Kherdi  aud  afterwards  formed 


Chapter  XIII. 
States  and  Pla«: 

Atkot. 


1 The  Gujarrfti  runs:  Jt  di  Lakho  jannrniyo  d/iarpni  kniutlhnra  : Te  di  Pirdna 
Pulanja  Kotn  lota  kora, 

*Tlh>  runs  : RaUhdri  tdri  Uljm,  j<n< I Idmhfi  pan  ; Ohodr  jxlnkho  doiyo, 

hwttiha  thuya  jarxtn. 

* The  Cujarati  runs : fJhabnL  Lakho  mdnyo,  Pahal  ptu*tyo  : Slddhanluy*  piirakho, 
/undo  < Ltjjar  rdyv. 
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a crown  village  of  the  Muhammadan  domain  of  Sorath.  Ont 
»*xt  inction  of  the  Muhammadan  power  it  wns  conquered  by 
LakbAui  Kh&clmrs  and  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Jam 
Nnviiungar  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  i 
dispensary  and  a vernacular  school  at  Atkot,  and  the  place  is  1 
surrouuded  by  a new  fort,  but  it  has  been  left  unfinished  for 
last  twenty. five  years  owing  to  want  of  funds  to  complete  it. 
native  judge  and  revenue  official  have  their  head-quarters  here. 

B£imA.  Babra.  This  town  claims  some  antiquity  nod  is  said  to 

been  the  capital  of  Bnbbruvjlhnn,  the  son  of  Arjun  one  of  the 
Piimlavs.  Babhruv&han's  knnd  is  still  shown,  and  the  K 4 hi L 
river  has  its  source  there.  Bdbra  is  situated  on  the  Rnjkot-BJmv 
main  road,  nud  is  the  scat-  of  an  important  Agency  thduah.  I 
is  a holding  of  the  Viila  Kathis  and  had  a population  of 
souls  according  to  the  consus  of  1872.  There  is  a good  travel] 
bungalow  and  dharmthdla  here,  also  a post  office.  It  is  about  ! 
miles  from  the  Chital  and  Lathi  railway  stations,  and  about  I 
miles  from  the  Dhasa  railway  station.  The  talukah  consists  of 
villages.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1881  wn*  $] 
souls. 

Pahasra  Bagasra  (Sil)  lies  thirty-four  miles  to  the  south-west 

Jiinngud,  and  thirteen  miles  north-west  in  a straight  line  from 
though  the  distance  between  them  by  road  is  sixteen 
Formerly  a separate  cahivatddr  or  revenue  official  resided 
but  now  it  forms  a sub-division  of  tho  Sil  mahdl,  It  appears 
the  inscription  in  the  temple  of  the  Koteshvar  Mah&dev  at  Kodinir 
that  in  A.n.  1272  (Samvat.  1328)  this  village  was  under  the  rule 
V isaldev  Vfighela  the  Raja  of  Anbilv&da  Patau,  the  then  h»rd- 
paramount  of  Gujar&t,  aud  that  he  granted  it  to  a dependent  of  his 
named  Nana,  a Nagar  Brahman,  who  also  held  a soventh  share  in 

tho  revenue  of  Mtlugrol.  There  is  also  a very  interesting  j>dhta 

funeral  monument  in  the  grain-yard  at  Bagasra  dated  a.d.  13W 
(Samvat  1448)  from  which  it  seems  that  PAto,  son  of  Samo,  WJW 
slain  in  battle  at  Bagasra  in  the  victorious  reign  of  Shri  Mokalsinch 
This  is  tho  Chuddsama  Itao  of  Junagad.  Later  pdli/ds  bear  rite™ 
names  of  the  Ahinadabad  Sultans  as  being  lords- paramount  hen*,  i 
All  these  pdlyds  bear  the  name  Bagasra.  Afterwards  in  a.d.  1172 
( Samvat  1528)  the  Bagasra  Chovisi  was  granted  in  jdyir 
Bhupatsingh,  son  of  Rao  Mandlik,  the  last  Rdjpnt  ruler  of  Jum\ 

Tho  descendants  of  this  Bhupatsingh,  who  are  called  Rdiz&idhs, 
still  living  in  certain  villages  of  the  Kesod  mahdl.  Tho  village 
lauds  form  part-  of  the  huge  marsh  called  the  Ghed  and  are 
inundated  in  the  rainy  season.  Kase  grass  grows  spontaneously  in 
the  Ghed  ; tho  green  grass  is  cut  aud  given  to  cattle  to  cat ; when 
the  grass  seeds,  tho  seed  or  grain  is  collected  and  called  ieasaiya 
and  is  eateu  by  the  residents  of  tho  Ghed  villages.  As  it  ia  not 
considered  a grain  it  is  eaten  by  Hindus  on  fast  days.  This  grass 
has  bulbous  roots  and  the  bulbs  are  black  and  the  size  of  small 
potatoes.  They  are  also  cut  up  and  tho  husk  removed  and  then 
boiled  and  eaten.  Those  bulbs  are  called  lodh  when  greou  and  hid 
when  dry.  Thegi,  Cyporus  jcmenicus,  a sodgo,  is  also  found  in  the 
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Gfu'il,  nail  in  the  sand  hills  on  the  sea  coast.  There  nre  then  sands 
or  i<  )tus  plants  in  the  Ghed.  The  pods  of  the  lotas  are  called 
leu  funds  and  they  contain  small  white  seeds  which  are  made  into 
bread  and  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes  and  also  by  the  rich  on  fast 
days.  The  gram  grown  in  the  Ghed  is  specially  famous  both  for 
EIb  excellent  flavour,  and  because  it  is  very  easily  cooked.  It  is 
culled  Ghedia  chan  a or  Ghedia  gram.  The  population  of  Bagasra 
consists  chiefly  of  Mehrs,  Ghedia  Kolis,  M eh  man  8,  Khojas,  Lohands, 
(lirnar  BrdhmanB,  aud  Sindhis.  By  the  census  of  1872  the 
population  of  Sil  wa3  1178  and  that  of  Bagasra  4880,  but  they  were 
terribly  affected  by  the  famine  of  1878-79.  In  1881  the  population 
of  Sil  sank  to  929  and  Bagasra  to  1711. 

Bagasra  (Ka  thia'wa  r).  This  Bagasra  is  a very  flourishing 
town  of  8602  inhabitants  according  to  the  census  of  1872.  It 
l»elongs  to  the  Vala  Kdthis  and  is  the  seat  of  an  important  Agency 
thdnah,  The  town  is  prettily  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Chhiitli  river.  The  residences  of  the  principal  shareholders  are  veiy 
picturesque.  It  is  eight  miles  east  of  Mfoikvdda,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Assistant  Political  Agonl  Fn  charge  Sorath  Prdnt.  The 
Kuukdvdv  railway  station  is  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  this  town. 
Bagasra  was  conquered  in  about  A.D.  1525  by  Vdla  Mancha  Bhaiya 
of  Devgdm  Devli.  Vdla  Mdncha  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bhaiya,  from  whom  the  Bagasra  Kdthis  are  called  Bhaiydni. 
Square  sheets  chophdl,  and  women's  scarves  sadla , of  native 
manufacture,  are  made  here.  There  is  a post  office  here,  and  there 
is  great  mart  here  for  Gir  timber.  The  population  according  to  tho 
census  of  1881  was  7876  souls. 

Bagda  na  with  a population  of  579,  is  about  thirty-seven  miles 
south-west  of  Bhdvnagar.  The  station  of  tho  Great  Trigonometrical 
Survey  on  the  Ghchar  hill  is  close  to  this  village.  There  is  a kund 
near  Bagddna  called  the  Bagdalav  kund  after  Kishi  Bagddlav. 
Three  small  rivers  unite  near  here,  and  there  is  a temple  at  the  point 
of  junction  called  the  Bagddlesvar.  The  Bagad  river,  w’hicli  flows 
post  Diitha,  rises  near  Bagddna, 

Baja'na  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lesser  Ban  of 
Cutch  near  its  south-east  corner.  It  lies  in  north  latitude  23°  6' 
and  east  longitude  71°  19',  aud  its  population  w*as  2285  souls 
according  to  the  census  of  1872.  It  is  a possession  of  the  Jats  and 
the  chief  has  jurisdiction  of  the  fourth  class.  The  namo  of  the 
ruling  chief  is  Malik  Nasib  Khdn.  It  is  five  miles  south  of  the 
Pdtri  railway  station.  There  are  two  largo  tanks  here.  Tho  Jats 
of  Bajdna  originally  camo  from  Vdnga  Bandar  in  Sind,  whence 
they  were  driven  by  one  of  the  rulers  of  Sind  in  cousequeuco  of 
their  refusal  to  give  him  twTo  ladies  of  their  liouBe  in  marriage. 
Tho  legend  declares  that  the  Jats  fled  with  the  ladies  in  question 
and  were  pursued  by  the  Sind  monarch.  Hdo  Kaydbnn,  tlio  then 
ruler  of  Cutcb,  refused  them  shelter,  and  they  pushed  on  for 
Gujardt,  but  were  overtaken  by  the  Sind  troops  near  the  Cutch 
village  of  Munghrabia.  Hero  tho  Jats,  rather  than  surrender  the 
Indies,  put  ouo  of  them  to  death  together  with  several  other  women, 
aud  their  shrines  may  be  Been  at  Lukhudli  in  Cutcb  to  this  day. 
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i&pter  XIII.  Event nally  they  crossed  the  Ban  to  Mom  still  ]_ 

and  Places  hroops,  but  ®ana«d  to  reach  the  Mitodav  hills  near  1 

the  possession  of  the  Parndrs  of  Midi.  The  Panndrs  agreed  i 
them  and  they  are  said  to  have  maintained  themncdv<*s  in  t* 
for  some  time  against  the  attack  of  the  Sind  army.  Hut  the  J 
were  at  last  compelled  to  come  to  terms  and  their  chieftain 
allowing  Sumribai,  the  one  surviving  Jat  lady,  to  escape,  aur 
his  brother  Hdloji  to  the  Siudhis.  They  pursued  »Simiribai 
ns  Vanod  where  she  committed  suicide,  and  her  tomb  is  shown  t 
to  this  day.  The  Gujaritt  army  whs  now  sent  by  Sultnu  Ma 
Ho  gad  ha  to  repel  tho  Sindhis.  They  drove  them  back  And  i 
HaJoji,  whom  they  took  with  them  to  Ahmadabad,  where  he  i 
a convert  to  Islam.  Tho  Sultan,  who  was  pleased  with 
bestowed  on  him  the  waste  site  of  Rrtnpur.  The  kindnc&s 
Sultan  to  HAloji  so  impressed  a younger  brother  of  hi 
Laghdhirji’s,  that  he  joined  him  at  Ahmadabad,  and  also 
the  Muhammadan  faith,  when  the  Sultdn  bestowed  on  h 
tapa  of  Botdd  and  twenty-four  villages;  one  of  this  branch 
ut  Dholka  in  a.d.  1730  as  commander  of  the  garrison.  His 
was  Malik  Hi  mat,  and  his  descendants  aro  known  aa  tho 
of  Dholka.  Tho  Juts  now  aU  repaired  to  Ahmadabad, 
their  resj>eets  to  tho  Sultdn,  who  employed  them  in  the  i 
Chdmpauer  and  there  they  distinguished  themselves  so 
their  prowess  that  after  tho  capture  of  that  fortress  the 
bestowed  on  their  leader  Malik  Hedoji  the  twenty-four  y 
subject  to  Bajdna.  Shortly  after  this,  by  permission  of  the  ! 
they  conquered  Mdndal  from  the  Jhdlas.  This  town  was 
possession  of  by  the  Sultdn,  but  the  Jats  were  allowed  to  < 
some  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  Malik  Isdji  now  estal 
himself  at  Vdlivda,  Malik  Ldkha  at  Sitdpur  and  Vanod 
Mdlik  Ilaidar  Khdn  at  Bajdna.  Bialik  Isdji  afterwards  conn 
Vdrdhi  from  the  Hdvmds  and  established  himself  there, 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  called  Mohoti  Jatvdr,  Great  Jatvdr; 
Hajdna  and  its  neighbourhood  is  called  Nahani  Jatvdr  or 
Jatvdr.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1881  was 
souls. 

Baldhoi.  Baldhoi,  a small  separate  tribute-paying  taluhah  in  Kdthii 

proper,  is  situated  about  a mile  south  of  the  highroad 
Halenda  and  Adkot.  It  is  about  seven  miles  from  Adkot 
eight  miles  from  Sardhdr.  It  is  only  three  miles  from 
Baldhoi  is  a possession  of  the  Vdla  Kathis.  It  is  subject 
Lodhika  thdnah.  Within  its  limits  is  the  Baldhna  hill.  A ] 
relates  that  a laden  bullock  belonging  to  a Brinjdri  ascended 
steep  hill  nearly  900  feet  high,  and  died  on  the  summit.  A 
has  been  built  on  the  spot  and  the  hill  was  hereafter  called  Bald 
from  bahtdh  a bullock.  For  the  same  reason  tho  village  is 
Baldhoi.  There  iR  the  sito  of  a desertod  village  called  B1 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Tho  population  of  Baldhoi 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  604,  and  according  to  that  of 
732  souls. 
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r3a'la'chari.  This  Tillage  belongs  to  the  Haridoa  sub-division 
the  J od  ia  pargnnah  under  Navanagar.  It  is  fourteen  miles  east 
Navdnagar  and  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Haridmi. 
jrditig  to  the  census  of  1872  the  population  consisted  of  268 
ils,  but  this  number  diminished  to  254  in  1881  owing  to  the 
►mine  of  1878-79.  The  sea-shore  is  about  three-fourths  of  a mile 
the  north  of  the  village,  and  there  are  some  rocky  heights,  almost 
only  lofty  ground  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch. 
is  probably  to  these  high  shores  that  the  village  owes  its  name 
joly  Rdldchari,  Lofty  Village,  as  these  bluffs  are  a great  laudmark 
I this  part  of  the  gulf.  Ou  this  highland  the  Darbdr  have  built 
nice  bungalow  and  outhouses  which  is  often  lent  to  European 
of  tic  era  coining  hither  for  change  of  air.  Others  pitch  tents  along 
the  bluff  by  the  sea-shoro.  A fanciful  derivation  for  the  name  of 

r\  village  is  from  Bdldkhadi  or  ‘ the  Burying  Place  of  the  Children/ 
It  is  said  in  ancient  legends  to  be  the  burial  ground  of  the 
JRdrtn  of  the  Yddavs.  But  this  derivation  appears  fanciful  and 
the  one  given  above  is  probably  correct.  Legend  relates  that 
form  erly  the  laud  exteuded  far  to  the  north  of  its  present  range 
rtud  that  it  has  encroached  three  or  four  miles  to  the  south  during 
the  last  1000  or  1200  years.  Proof  of  this  is  said  to  be  that  there 
w?oi  an  ash  rain  or  dwelling-place  of  Durvdsa  Rishi  two  or  three 
miles  inland  in  former  times.  This  is  said  to  be  now  covered  by 
the  sea.  A small  masonry  platform  on  which  are  numerous  lings 
or  symbols  of  Mahddev  is  said  to  be  visible  on  very  extraordinary  low 
tides.  On  the  sea-coast,  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  from  Baldehari, 
in  a temple  of  Bdleshvar,  specially  worshipped  by  Rabdris  and 
fiharvdds,  but  also  reverenced  by  other  castes.  Near  the  temple  is 
n pi 'pal  tree  (Ficus  religiosu)  called  the  Molcsh  Piplo  and  said  to 
have  been  there  since  the  time  of  Krishna.  The  legend  regarding 
the  Bdleshvar  Mahddev  is  as  follows  : That  the  ling  was  originally 
covered  with  sand,  and  a herdsman's  cow  used  always  to  go  thither  and 

Eour  her  milk  over  the  spot  underneath  which  the  ling  lay.  The 
erdsman  noticing  this  one  day  followed  her,  and  the  cow,  fearing 
that  she  might  be  prevented  offering  her  adoration  to  the  Mahddev, 
galloped  to  the  spot  and  her  hoof  struck  accidentally  against  the 
ting  but  with  such  force  that  an  impression  of  her  hoof  was  left  in 
the  stono.  The  herdsman  following  dug  at  the  spot,  and  found  that 
there  was  a ling.  Accidentally  his  digging  instrument  struck  the 
Mahddev  and  blood  spurted  there  from,  auil  the  mark  of  the  blow  is  still 
visible,  as  is  the  impression  of  the  cow's  hoof.  When  the  herdsman 
returned  to  his  village  and  related  theso  marvels  a temple  was  built 
over  it  and  it  was  installed  with  much  devotion.  Fuirs  are  held  at  the 
Mvksk  Piplo  or  Salvation  Pipal  on  the  thirteenth-fourteenth  and  last 
day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Shntvan . Many  people  cotno 
from  Novdnagar,  Haridua,  Jodiu,  and  the  surrounding  villages  to  this 
air,  and  booths  are  erected,  and  toys,  sweetmeats,  and  country  cloth 
ire  sold  therein.  The  aloe  littorale  Jcunvdr  abounds  on  the  coast 
md  its  flower-stalks  are  gathered  largely  for  pickling  and  exported 
o Bombay  and  other  places.  These  stalks  are  called  selrdn.  Near 
he  village  is  a large  tank  which  however  only  retains  its  water  till 
faauary  or  February  according  to  the  rainfalL  Thore  is  a good 
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dhnrmshnla  near  the  village.  BAlAchari  is  the  soa-side  health  : 
of  the  Europeans  stationed  at  Rajkot  from  which  it.  is  about  forty 
mile*  distant.  In  the  hot  weather  tents  are  pitched  along  the 
and  have  a very  picturesque  appearance. 

Fish  are  caught  at  both  BAlAchari  and  SacliAna  in  stone  IXU&f 
enclosures  ; the  fish  enter  these  at  high  tide,  and  when  the 
recedes  tho  water  filters  through  tho  enclosure  walls  which 
built  of  loose  stones,  and  the  fish  are  left  stranded.  Turtles 
often  caught  in  these  enclosures.  The  loose  stones  of  the 
these  enclosures  are  soon  cemented  together  by  oysters  and  are  t 
very  strong.  They  are  semicircular  in  shajio  with  the  convex 
facing  the  sea.  At  SochAua  there  is  a bush  vdda  not  very  far  i 
low- water  mark.  Branches  of  bdhhul  are  firmly  fixed  in  a loWili 
wall  until  a large  hedged  enclosure  is  completed  some  bOO  or 
yards  in  length.  In  this  enclosure  very  large  fish  are  often  can^ 
especially  rays  of  different  kinds  in  which  this  coast  nboun 
sharks,  sawfish,  swordfish,  pomfret,  soles,  and  sometimes  even 
dugong.  Turtles  of  very  large  size  are  found,  and  one  of 
species  found  in  these  seas  has  a largo  thick  tail.  The  small  pcsrll 
oyster  is  found  on  tho  coral  reefs  on  the  coast  and  also  on  tho 
fringing  the  islands  in  the  gulf  as  well  as  two  or  three  other 
of  oyster. 

Ba  la'ga/m.  Formerly  in  Muhammadan  times  this  village 
called Ghebanpur  and  was  almost  entirely  inhabited  byMuhaint 
but  afterwards  falling  waste  it  was  repopulated  by  a Sorathia  AIi 
named  Balva,  and  after  him  has  been  called  Bdldgdtn,  but  others! 
say  that  it  is  called  BalAgAm  because  built  on  a lofty  site.  Thaos] 
are  here  a sect  of  MArgi  SAdhus,  who  consider  one  DAs  BAva,  an  I 
ascetic  of  the  Sagar  tribe  of  Ahirs,  as  their  religious  precept  r.  I 
These  people  are  called  DAs  Pan  this.  Das  is  said  to  have  gonsl 
once  to  bathe  in  the  village  well  and  to  have  been  subsequently  J 
seen  no  more,  and  his  worshippers  consider  that  he  was  caught  up  j 
into  heaven.  His  turban  was  found  on  tho  steps  of  tho  well,  ana 
is  still  adored  by  his  followers.  About  a mile  to  tho  east  of  the  j 
village  is  the  temple  VAsangdevi,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  tho 
Joshipura  tribe  of  the  Vadanagar  NAgara.  There  is  a Govern  meat  j 
vernacular  school  here.  BAlAgam  forms  a separate  revenue  sub- 
division under  JunAgad.  The  village  lies  about  twenty-four  rnilc* 
to  the  south-west  of  that  city.  A revenue  officer  and  a second 
class  magistrate  have  their  head-quarters  bore.  The  population  of 
BAlAgAm  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  2923,  but  diminished 
to  2858  souls  after  tho  famine  of  1878-79. 

Balambha  is  situated  about  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of  I 
Jodia  and  has  a strong  inner  citadel.  This  is  said  in  the  Tarikh-i-  i 
SorAtb  to  have  been  built  by  RAo  Desalji  of  Cutch  in  A.D.  1714,  hot 
its  construction  is  popularly  ascribed  to  MerAman  KhavAs.  Probabh 
tho  RAo  first  built  a small  citadel  in  1714,  afterwards  strengthen 
and  enlarged  by  MerAman  KhavAs  in  a.d.  1784.  BAlambha  by 
census  of  1872  had  a population  of  3714  and  according  to  flu 
of  1881  3959.  The  river  Aji,  which  flows  by  RAjkot,  falls  into  the 
Lesser  Ran  at  a distance  of  about  six  mile9  from  Balambha. 
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a hillock  in  the  lands  of  Balamhha  called  Bina  where  there  is  a 
Hug  of  fresh  water  called  the  Noffhan  Kui.  It  is  said  that  when 
Nogban  of  Jun&gad  was  marching  to  Cutch  to  avenge  Jrisal,  ho 
Ifced  here  and  was  athirst  and  the  men  that  were  with  him.  In  his 
is tress  he  called  on  his  tutelary  goddess  to  aid  him.  She  directed 
tm  to  plunge  his  spear  into  the  hillock ; he  did  so  and  water  flowed 
th  and  he  appeased  his  thirst  and  that  of  his  army.  In  the  rains 
{ 1881  Bdlamblia  was  at  the  centre  of  the  cyclone  which  visited 
north-west  of  the  peninsula  ; forty-five  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the 
ree  days  the  cyclone  lasted,  hundreds  of  mud-houses  were  washed 
wn,  and  it  is  said  that  only  forty  houses  in  the  whole  town 
'ore  uninjured.  Much  damage  was  done  by  this  storm,  and  many 
itlo  died  from  the  damp  and  exposure.  There  is  a vernacular 
School  and  n branch  post  office  in  Balambha. 

Bala  niva  v is  a Bdbriavdr  village,  formerly  a separate  tribute- 
yiug  state.  It  is  about  ten  miles  north  of  Jdfarabad.  The 
pqmlntion  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  51,  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  136  soula  It  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

Jundgad.  9 

Barvala  is  a village  of  the  Limbdi  state  on  the  Utavli  river. 
Tltoro  is  a traveller’s  bungalow  there  as  it  is  on  the  highroad  from 
Gogha  to  Dbaudhuka,  of  which  lattor  parganah  it  forms  a part.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a wall.  The  population  was  2813  souls  according 
to  the  census  of  1872,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  was  2805 
souls. 

Barvala,  under  the  Nav&nagar  state,  is  situated  on  the 
Kiilohluir  river  about  ten  miles  east  of  Bilbra.  It  is  a subordinate 
inn  Lai  under  Adkot  and  the  Mulgrc^ias  are  K&this  of  the  Khdchar 
tribe.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  525 
ami  according  to  that  of  1881  was  371  soula 

Bantva  is  usually  described  in  old  accountsas  theChoriLsiof  Bdntva 
or  'parganah  of  eighty-four  villages,  but  the  Mirat-i-AhmaJi  speaks  of 
it  as  being  npargatiah  of  seventy-four  villages  with  a jama  of  99,06,365 
dams  equivalent  to  Its.  2,49,159.  This  shows  that  the  cultivation 
must  have  then  been  very  great  for  the  comparative  value  of  the 
rupee  was  about  twice  as  great  in  those  days  as  it  is  now.  Thus 
tho  present  income  of  the  entire  Biintva  estate,  which  is  now  about 
four  lakhs  of  rupees,  is  nearly  a lakh  less  than  it  was  then.  There  w 
no  mention  of  Bdntva  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  unless,  as  Colonel  Watson 
thinks  most  probable,  the  Bhilntror  of  Now  Soratb  (sco  Bloclimauu’s 
Ain-i-Akbari)  is  BAnfcva.  TPhoro  is  no  parganah  Bhdntror  in  New 
Soratb,  and  tho  only  name  anywhere  near  it  is  Bhadrod,  but  this  is  in 
Vdlak  not  New  Sorath,  and  the  Yr£ldk  jmrganahs  are  separately  men- 
tioned. Indeed  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  t his  rich  parganah 
would  not  have  been  omitted  in  the  Ain,  and  Colonel  Watson  thinks, 
ns  there  is  no  name  at  all  corresponding  to  Bhantror  in  New  Sorath, 
that  we  may  legitimately  suppose  this  to  have  been  Bdntva. 
Bautva  was  afterwards  bestowed  by  Nawdb  Bahddur  Khdn  (Slier 
Khan  Btibi)  on  bis  brothers  Diler  Khan  and  Sher  Zain&n  Khdn  in 
A.n.  I 783  after  their  expulsion  from  Gogha  by  Solinlb  Khdu.  But 
b G13  -48 
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some  say  that  Sobrdb  Khdn  himself  bestowed  on  them  the  paryu 
when  he  was  foujdur  of  Soratb.  Bdntva  has  remained  in 
hands  of  the  descendants  of  Dilcr  Khdn  and  Sher  Zantac  Kfe 
and  is  as  then  one  of  the  richest  pargaiuilis  in  the  pro nee. 
Bdntva  chieftains  in  after-times  frequently  caballed  against 
Nawdb  of  Jundgad  but  were  invariably  forced  to  sue  for  j* 
though  Mukhtdr  Khdn  and  Edal  Khan  on  one  occasion  captu 
Vanthali  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  celebrated  Dewiin  Amu 
Colonel  Walker  relates  that  the  Nawdb  of  Jundgad  iu  a.d.  1711 
bestowed  bis  share  of  the  Visdvadar  parganafis  on  tho  Bdntva  ch 
tains  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  a lady  of  their  hot 
They  however  bo  oppressed  the  Kathis  that  they  went  out 
outlawry,  and  drove  out  the  Bdntva  thdnnh  of  Visdvadnr.  Afi 
wards,  however,  this  sharo  of  Bdntva  in  Visdvadar  again  fell  i 
tho  hands  of  Juudgad.  At  present  tho  principal  branches  of 
Bdntva  family  are  three  : ( 1 ) the  Mdndvadar  branch  reprey>-tift »d 
Ghazaufar  Klidn  ; (2)  the  Gidar  branch  represented  by  Sdmat  Kl 
and  Anvar  Khun ; and  (3)  the  branch  of  Bdntva  represented 
Sher  Khdn  and  others.  Below  is  the  pedigree: 


population  according  to  the  census  oi 
to  that  of  1881  7589  souls. 

Bedi.  This  is  the  name  of  the  p 
five  and  a half  miles  to  the  north-wei 
of  the  same  name.  The  port  is  aboi 
of  the  village,  which  latter  is  abou 
From  the  port  it  is  about  four  mil 


Muhammad  KhAn.  lUblm  KhAn.  • Khin  Jah&n  Khin.  BAJdin  KhAn 


Sarhuland  Khin. 


Jntnial  Karim  11 
KhAn.  KhAn. 


Shvr  Kuztiini  KharumAn  DfW  Azam  Mohammad 

Khin.  Khin.  KhAn.  Kliln.  Khin.  Khin. 


BA  J- 1 In  Kilimia, 
KhAn. 


Sarhuland  HAmld 
KhAn.  Khin. 


I'mcd 

KhAn. 


I 


Hamlc  All  DAud  Unwin  Shamnhur  Umar 
KhAn  Khan.  Khin.  Khin.  Khiu. 


A 'lam  Kh&n. 


Ilkiuftt  KhAn. 


KhAn  JahAn  KhAn. 


BahAdur  KhAn.  Amir  KhAn. 


Bdntva  is  situated  about  thirty  mil**n  tn  wpai.  nf  .TmuSmirl  Ti»^  I 
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tea.  Vessels  coming  to  Bedi  hare  to  keep  clear  of  the  Pirotan, 
findra,  and  other  low  islands.  Small  steamers  can  fetch  Bedi 
W dar  at  high  tide.  At  low  tide  there  is  no  water  at  all  left.  At 
prftseot  Bedi  trades  principally  with  Kardcbi,  Bombay,  Cutch,  and 
a fiuiv  other  ports.  But  the  trade  is  capable  of  great  development. 
A railway  to  Rdjkot  aud  a pier  somewhere  opposite  to  Roji  Mdta, 
and  a weekly  or  biweekly  steamer  service,  would  cause  Bedi  to  bo 
the  port  whence  all  supplies  for  Rajkot,  Grondal,  Sardhar,  and 
other  largo  centres  would  bo  imported.  The  ba n dar  cannot  be  more 
than  fifty-six  miles  from  Rajkot  at  tho  outside  whereas  Bhdvnagar 
i*  106  miles  and  Wadhwdn  sixty-six.  And  the  latter  place  has  the 
disadvantage  of  railway  carriage  all  the  way  from  Bombay  and  a9 
land  carriage  cannot  compete  for  cheapness  w’ith  sea  carriage 
and  tho  actual  distance  supplies  have  to  be  carted  from  Wadhwau 
and  Bhdvnagar,  being  greater  than  the  distance  to  Bedi,  Bedi 
would  no  doubt  acquire  a good  deal  of  the  local  trade.  Specially 
would  it  bo  cheaper  in  the  case  of  graiu  imports,  which  come  for 
the  most  part  from  Karachi.  They  would  come  direct  to  Bedi  and 
then  fifty-six  miles  only  by  train  to  Rajkot,  whereas  now  grain  is 

Erinei  pally  imported  by  Wadhwdn,  Bhavnagar,  and  other  ports.  A 
Lrge  passenger  traffic  would  also  soon  spring  up  with  Cutch,  tho 
residents  of  which  country  would  then  have  only  a three  hours’ 
voyage  across  the  gulf  and  then  a land  journey  to  any  point  they 
might  wish  to  reach  This,  if  there  were  a railway,  especially  now 
that  the  Bhavnagar- Wad h wan  and  Bhdvnagar-Dhordji  railway  is 
completed,  would  be  a very  simple  matter.  There  is  a made-road 
from  tho  town  of  Navdnagar  to  the  port  of  Bedi.  There  is  a light- 
houso  at  Roji  Mdta  about  four  miles  north  of  Bedi  village.  Roji  is  a 
favourite  summer  resort  of  the  Jdm.  There  are  excellent  salt-pans 
at  Bedi  aud  a salt  custom-house  about  a mile  and  a quarter  west 
of  the  bandar . The  population  of  the  village  was  917  persons 
according  to  tho  census  of  1872,  aud  according  to  that  of  1881  waa 
1266  souls. 

Bot.  See  OkhAhandal. 

Bha  da,  formerly  aseparato  tribute-paying  tdlukah  in  Bdbridvdr, 
bnfc  now  under  Junagad  jurisdiction,  is  about  eleven  mile9  west  of 
Jdfarabad  and  five  miles  north  of  Dhara  bandar . The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  499  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  549  souls.  The  Grdsids  are  Bdbrids  of  tho  Varu  sub-tribe. 

Bha'dla,  the  chief  town  of  the  small  mahdl  of  tho  same  name. 
Is  about  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Rajkot,  and,  like  Atkot,  waa 
originally  a Kathi  holding,  but  waa  acquired  by  Navanagnr  during 
tho  time  of  Merdman  Khavds.  By  the  census  of  1S72  it  had  a 
population  of  1512  souls  which  roso  to  1770  in  1881.  The  Bhddla 
(ptd)  grass  land  is  very  large,  so  much  so  that  it  is  said  that  in  a good 
year  a kror  or  10,000,000  pulies  or  bundles  of  grass  can  be  cut  there. 
Briefly,  it  will  yield  in  a good  year  about  ten  million  pounds  of  grass. 
During  the  recent  scarcity,  all  the  darbdri  cattle,  elephants,  camels, 
horses,  oxen,  Ac.,  were  sent  there  to  grazo. 

Bhadli  is  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Bdbra  and  eighteen 
miles  west  of  the  railway  station  at  Ningdla  and  sixteen  miles 


Chapter  XIII. 
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Birr. 

Bbada, 


BhIdul 


BiUdlz. 
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north-west  of  the  Dhasa  railway  station,  had  a population  of  1625  I 
soul 9 according  to  the  census  of  1872  and  according  to  that  of  1SSI  I 
1800  soul*.  It  wag  originally  n famous  holdiug  of  a ChodA*on»i  I 
Bhaydd  of  Jundgad,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  in  the  odgbtcctiA  I 
century  by  the  Khdchar  Kdthis,  who  hold  it  at  the  present  flay  M**l  I 
of  the  Chuddrianm  houses  of  Gujarat  and  the  Bh/il  derive  their  origui  I 
from  the  Udos  of  Bhadli.  Bhadli  is  now  subordinate  to  the  UuUaB 
thanah.  It  is  situated  on  n tributary  of  the  Ghelo  river.  Bbin  I 
Khdclmr  of  Bhadli  was  a noted  freebooter  of  the  latter  end  of  lb*  1 
eighteenth  century. 

Bhadrod,  with  a population  of  2280  in  1872,  but  which  fell  t*.«  I 
1S02  in  1881  after  the  1878-79  famine,  is  situated  four  miles  nurth-il 
cast  of  Muhtiva  and  fifty-one  tniles  south-west  of  Bhdvnagar.  It  iti* 
built  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Bhddrodi  river.  It  was  hero  that  I 
Rukmdtyo,  brother  of  Rukmini,  overtook  Krishna  when  he  srai  I 
carrying  off  that  lady,  and  a battle  was  fought,  in  which  HuknuLiyo  1 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  only  released  after  Krishna  I 
had  contemptuously  caused  his  moustache  and  whiskers  and  tbr  I 
hair  uf  his  head  shaved  off.  As  Rukmdiyo  had  solemnly  sworn  nruT  I 
to  return  to  Kundanpur  unless  victorious  and  unless  ho  should  im-  I 
prison  Krishna  and  bring  back  his  sister  Rukmini,  he  was  much  I 
perplexed  how  to  act  now  that  he  had  been  not  only  defeated  but 
disgraced.  He  finally  resolved  to  reside  on  the  battle-field,  ami 
established  there  a small  temple  of  Mahddev,  which  ho  named 
Bhadrcshvar.  By  degrees  a village  sprung  up,  first  called  Bhrulra*  j 
imgur  which  has  by  degrees  been  corrupted  into  Bhddrod.  NVhco  1 
the  Vdids  were  forced  to  leave  Taldja  by  the  Muhammadans  in  the  j 
lirno  of  Seldit  Vdla  (about  a.d.  1544),  they  retired  to  Bhadrod 
and  remained  hero  for  some  time.  During  their  rule,  Gunddla,  1 
between  Nikol  and  Kalsdr,  was  the  port  of  Bhddrod.  It  is  no* 
waste,  and  there  stands  only  a deserted  temple  of  Hauumdn  on  t.ho  ] 
old  site.  This  temple  is  still  called  the  Ganddlio  Hauuman.  'Y\w  1 
Khosids  under  Vijo  and  Misri  Khasia  conquered  Mahuva  and  Bhdr 
drod  in  about  1744  from  the  Vdids,  and  Misri  Khdsia  established 
himself  at  Bhddrod,  while  Vijo  Khasia  resided  at  Mahuva.  lien* 
the  Khasids  remained  till  1784,  when  they  were  conquered  by 
Thakor  Vakhatsinghji  of  Bhnvnagar.  Since  this  date  Bhadrod  hat 
been  a Bhdvnagar  possession.  When  the  Villas  reigned  at  Talaja, 
Bhadrod  belonged  to  them.  Uga  Vdla  of  this  line  is  a favourite  local 
hero,  and  is  said  to  have  rescued  Iia  Kavdt  of  Jundgad  when  cou- 
fined  in  a cage  at  the  Shidl  Island  by  Ananfc  Chdvdo.  As  Vdla 
llga,  who  was  Ra  Kuvdt’s  sister’s  son,  had  boasted  at  Jundgad  that 
ho  could  clap  hands  with  one  palm,  a metaphor  meaning  that,  he  was 
not  dependant  on  Jundgad  for  assistance,  therefore,  when  Ka  Kavdt 
was  in  confinement  in  the  Shidl  Island,  he  sent  the  following  two 
verses  to  Vdla  Uga1: 


• 'Hit*  Gujarati  rum* : Kar  kamdn  urnJtitff,  Kiiff  mi  best  drili  ; EkUathr  mi  part*  t'yuhr, 

fo  dohdthc  tU  fei/i,  Oivasvite  dohytua,  •jhodi  nuu  j>rawidi»,  Yrila  jotavdl*  dnkkaiyo  iP'» 
l 'ifttla. 
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Take  your  bow  in  yonr  band, 

So  that  the  crow  may  not  ait  on  the  branch  ; 
If  you  cannot  clap  hands  with  one  lialm, 
Then  clap  baud*.  O Uga.  with  both  palms. 
The  days  pa«i  with  difficulty, 

And  an  hour  socuia  like  a month, 

Waiting  for  yon,  the  Vdlo, 

I have  wept  out  my  eyes,  O Uga. 


Chapter  XIII. 
States  and  Placet 

Hh.idroo. 


► Afterwards  Vala  Uga  went  to 
^■ftrison  and  delivered  Ru  KavAt. 


the  ShiAl  Island,  and  slew  the 
It  is  said  that  when  he  forced 
his  way  to  the  Chavda'a  palace  seeking  Anant,  that  Anant's  wife 
met  him  and  besought  him  to  spare  her  husband’s  life  in  the  follow- 
ing stanza1 : 

You  have  shun  seven  hundred  heroes, 

And  killed  five  hundred  PmbAnfl  ; 

But  if  you  sluy  Anant,  who  alone  remains,  O Uga, 

Then  let  there  be  Ebhnl  VAWa  oath  on  you. 

Thus  adjured,  Vula  Uga  spared  Anant's  life,  but  released  all  the 
kings  whom  he  had  imprisoned.  He  subsequently  was  slain  by  Ra 
Kn  vat  iu  revenge  for  a fancied  insult  at  the  time  of  the  latter's 
liberation.  Four  silver  coins  of  the  Greek  Bactrian  monarch 
Apollodotus  were  found  at  BhAdrod,  and,  strangely  enough,  one 
was  found  at  Dhank,  another  ancient  Vala  settlement. 

Bhadva  is  a separate  tribute-paynng  Jadeja  holding  of  four  Bhadva. 
villages  in  the  HAlAr  Prdnt.  The  chief  has  sixth  class  jurisdictional 
powers.  It  is  situated  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  RAjkotaud  about 
thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Gondal.  The  population  of  Bhddva 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  370  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  330  souls. 

Bhadva  ua  is  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah  under  tho  BiuovIsa. 
WadhwAn  station  thdnah.  It  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  north- 
east of  WadhwAn  station,  and  about  five  miles  south  of  Lakh  tar 
railway  station.  The  GrAsias  are  Jhalaa  and  Bhayad  of  Wadhwan. 

Tho  talukah  consists  of  two  villages,  Bhadvaua  and  Kbajeli.  There 
is  a large  tank  at  BhadvAna  south  of  tho  village.  The  quality  of  tho 
land  is  inferior,  as  much  of  it  is  salt  waste.  The  population  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1872  was  655  and  according  to  that  of  1881 
636  souls.  * 

Bha'kodar,  distant  about  eight  miles  east  of  JAforabad,  and  Biumdul 
about  a mile  from  the  sea-shore,  was  included  in  Mr.  Blanc's  list  of 
a,d.  1831  as  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah  held  by  BAbriAs  of  the 
Varu  tribe.  It  is  now  under  JunAgad  jurisdiction.  The  popula- 
tion according  to  tho  censos  of  1872  was  205  and  according  to  that 
of  1881  187  souls. 

Bhalga  in.  See  Baldhoi.  BwAUii*. 

Bha  la'la  is  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah  under  tho  WadhwAn  BiUlAla. 
station  thdnah . It  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Wadh- 
wAn  station  and  six  miles  south  of  LilApur  Rood  railway  station* 


1 The  Gujar&ti  runs;  Sdt*rh  *ura  m ariya,  iKinchtch  mdriya  Pathdnt  Ek  Anant 
vidre  C'yaia,  to  (ant  Ebhalvaldni  ttn. 
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Ihi  named  Mdngro  who  was  a gTeat  favourite  of  Bhdn  Jetliva’s.  Chapter  XIII. 
Iugro'9  reputation  was  so  great  that  no  raiders  or  freebooters  Placet 

ed  to  trouble  tbo  Jethva  dominions.  Mdngro  was  a devotee  of 
Hnrsad  Mother  at  Miydui.  During  his  absence  a Kathi  free-  Bhahva©. 
oter  nnmcd  Vdla  Uga  came  and  carried  off  the  Ghumli  cattle. 

Jethva  pursued  the  robbers  and  overtook  them  at  Nared 
noted  on  the  banks  of  the  Hi  ran  river  in  the  Gir.  Hero  they  had 
ped  with  the  Ghumli  cattle.  Bhan  Jethva  camped  close  by  and 
tly  afterwards  challenged  them  to  settle  the  matter  by  a combat 
ween  two  champious  one  from  either  side.  If  the  Ghumli  chain- 
were  victorious  the  cattle  were  to  Vie  restored,  but  if  he  were 
ted  they  were  to  be  retained  by  the  robbers.  The  robbers  as- 
ted  to  this  proposal.  Now  it  so  happened  that  there  lived  a Vdnya 
iden  named  Padmdvati  at  the  village  of  Pdtan  in  the  Alech  hills 
bad  beard  much  of  the  exploits  of  Mangro,  so  much  so  that  she 
in  love  with  him  without  having  ever  seen  him,  and  was  wont 
visit  daily  a teinplo  of  Shiv  near  the  village  and  implore  the  god 
give  her  Mdngro  as  a husband.  When  Mangro  heard  at  Miydni 
f the  capture  of  the  Ghumli  cattle  ami  tho  departure  of  Bhdn  Jethva 
i pursuit,  he  at  once  mounted  and  set  off  with  120  horsemeu  to 
Bow  him.  When  they  reached  Patau  they  halted  to  rest  their 
s,  and  Mdngro  himself  alighted  at  the  temple.  Here  the  maiden 
iring  for  her  daily  worship  at  the  temple  met  him,  and  struck 
th  his  beauty  asked  him  who  he  was.  He  replied,  i 1 am  Mdngro, 

Kathi  of  Bhdn  Jethva.’  On  hearing  his  name,  she  confessed  her 
o for  him  and  told  him  that  she  had  since  a long  time  been  beseech - 
tbe  god  to  grant  him  to  her  as  a husband.  Now  she  had  seen 
she  besought  him  to  accept  her  as  a wife.  Mdngro,  who  had 
len  in  love  with  her  the  moment  he  saw  her,  promised  to  espouse 
r on  his  return.  Thus  saying  ho  hastened  on  till  he  joined  Bhan 

Betbva  and  accepted  the  office  of  Ghumli  champion.  But  his  heart 
ran  so  soft  from  the  love  of  Padmdvati  that  ho  did  not  fight  with  his 
accustomed  vigour,  and  was  slain  by  tbo  foo.  Now  though  heroe9 
who  foil  in  battle  never  become  ghosts,  yet  Mangro,  whose  heart  wna 
eneln  ved  with  love  for  the  fair  Padmdvati,  became  one,  and  ho 
lecially  haunted  the  banian  tree  at  Nared  where  bo  was  killed  and 
lO  banian  tree  at  Bhanvad.  When  Padmdvati  beard  of  Mdngro’s 
death  she  permitted  her  parents  to  betroth  her  in  marriage  to  tho 
of  a wealthy  merchant  of  Una.  When  the  marriage  procession 
Una  for  Pdtan  for  the  marriage  of  Padmdvati  they  stopped  at 
ight  under  the  Nared  banian  tree.  Now,  Arshi,  uncle  of  Mdngro, 
was  the  chief  man  of  the  procession,  and  when  sleeping  at  night  he 
awoke  by  the  tears  of  Mangro  dropping  on  him.  Then  ho 
addressed  him  and  asked  him  how  he  fared.  MdDgro  told  him  that 
lie  had  become  a ghost  for  love  of  Padmavati,  and  requested  Arslii 
to  take  him  with  the  bridal  procession.  To  this  Arslii  agreed  on  condi- 
tion that  ho  consented  to  return  whenever  ordered.  Mdngro  agreed 
and  accompanied  tho  procession  in  an  invisible  form  and  by  his 
charms  deformed  the  bridegroom  aud  also  smote  him  with  leprosy. 

The  Vanyas  in  alarm  consulted  Arshi  as  to  the  reason,  and  he  told 
them  the  story  of  Mangro.  On  this  the  Vanyas  agreed  to  Mdngro’s 
marriage  with  Padmdvati  on  condition  that  he  should  restore  her 
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hapten  XIII.  after  the  ceremony  was  concluded.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  ] 
tea  and  Places  a?8UUl*n^  the  appearance  of  a very  handsome  young  man  i 
the  procession  to  PAtan.  When  it  reached  the  village 
villagers  told  PadmAvati  that  her  betrothed  husband  wj 
nnd  a le[)t»r.  She  snt  in  a balcony  to  watch  the  procession  p 
at  once  recognised  her  love  MAugro.  On  seeiug  him  she 
this  couplet  :* 

Oh  rnoel  hnud*otne  youth,  yon  have  well  accompanied  the  bridal 
of  Ar*hi. 

I recognize  you  by  your  home  and  have  seen  my  beloved  Milngro. 
PadmAvati  then  married  MAngro  the  ghost,  and  then  she 
partied  them  back  to  their  village.  When  they  reached  the 
tree  at  Nared,  Arshi  told  MAngro  to  remain  there  and  res 
bride  to  her  proper  husband.  MAngro  did  so,  and  promised  t 
that  if  ho  would  establish  his  funeral  inonnment  at  the  Nared  < 
BhAnvud  banian  trees,  he  would  always  assist  him  and  others 
should  invoke  his  aid.  Arshi  erected  the  pillars,  and  he  and  « 
derived  much  aid  iu  obtaining  the  performance  of  requests 
MAngro.  Whenever  marriages  are  performed  in  villages  any 
near  these  two  banian  trees,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  bi 
to  the  tree  and  there  offer  a co  con nut  to  MAngro  and  then 
marriage  ceremony  is  considered  complete.  Thero  is  a small 
called  the  BhAttvadi  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Bbii 
joins  iho  Vartu  river  about  a mile  further  on  near  the  shrine  < 
ludreshvar  MahAdev.  BhAnvad  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
vatddr  or  chief  revenue  official  of  the  parganak  and  there  is  i 
native  judge's  court  here.  There  is  also  a vernacular  school 
and  a branch  ]>o8t  office. 

Bhamdtoi.  Bhanduri,  a largo  village  with  a population  of  981  souls  i 

iug  to  (he  1872  census  which  increased  in  1881  to  1095,  is  situ 
the  JuuAgad-VerAval  trunk  road  at  a distance  of  about  thirty  h 
miles  from  Junagad  and  eightceu  miles  from  VerAval.  It  is 
head-quarters  of  the  mahal  of  tluit  name,  and  a t ahxvatJdr  i 
second  class  magistrate  reside  there.  There  is  no  outer  towu 
but  au  inner  citadel  which  has  a picturesque  appearance.  The  ( 
cane  of  this  part  of  the  couutry  is  particularly  good. 

3viaxdAr!a.  Bhanda'ria  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdluk<ih  under  (ho  ( 

thdnah  from  which  it  is  about  three  and  a half  miles  distant 
eastward.  It  is  a holdiug  of  the  KAmlia  Aliirs  and  consists  of 
one  village.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872 
711  and  according  to  that  of  1881  910  souls. 

tHAKEJiu.  Bha  rejra,  corrupted  from  BhAnejra,  the  village  of  the  Sister's  ! 

because  this  village  was  given  from  Dhandhalpur  to  a neph 
Katliiof  the  sub-tribe  of  BhAmbhla,  by  whose  descendants  it  f 
to  this  day.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  one  village  and  is  a j 
tribute-paying  state  subordinate  to  the  Chotila  thnnah.  It  I 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Chuda  railway  station.  The  poj; 


1 The  Gujarati  run*  : Jam • driya  jrtvdn.  nlbrla  arid  tani  : Ej  yhwla  n . 
Uidiyo  Manyrv. 
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861  427  soull 

Bhatha  n i 


KATHIAWAR, 

cording  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  378  nnd  according  to  that 


it  is  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  R&npur. 


u separate  tribute-paying  state  consisting  of  but  one 
tillage.  1 . is  subordinate  to  the  Wadhwdu  station  thunah  from  which 
fe  is  distant  about  eighteen  miles  to  tho  eastward.  The  Uilukddrs 
arc  Jhala  R&jputs  and  cadets  of  Wadhwdn.  Bhathdn  is  eleven  miles 
north-east  of  the  Li mbdi  railway  station.  The  population  accord- 
ng  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  816  and  according  to  that  of  1881 
681  souls. 

Bhatvadar  was  a separate ! tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the 
Bdbridvdr  district,  but  is  now  under  Junagad  jurisdiction.  It  is 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Jdfarabad.  The  Ordsids  are  Babrids  of  the 
Yarn  tribe.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
" *gbt  anil  according  to  that  of  188b  forty-six  souls. 

Bha  vnagar  State  lies  at  tho  head  and  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
bay  between  21°  18'  and  22°  18'  north  latitude,  and  71°  15'  and 
0 LS'  east  longitude.  Its  area  is  about  2784  square  miles,  with  a 
ulation,  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  of  428,500  souls.  It  is 
uuded  on  tho  north  by  lidnpur,  Ahmadabad,  and  by  Jhaldvad  and 
Panchd^on  the  east  by  tho  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  Dhandhuka  ; on 
south  by  tho  Arabian  Soa  ; and  on  the  west  by  Sorath,  Kathidwar, 
and  U/Udr.  Bhavnagar  is  divided  intoten  sub-divisions  or  parganahs, 
!•  kp.jhi,  iSilior,  Mutmva*  Kundla,  Lilia,  UmrdlaJ  Botdd,  Gad  lira. 
Bhdl,  and  Taldia.  The  aspect  of  tin4  country  differs  widely  in 
clifferohTplaces,  being  in  some  parts,  such  as  tho  Bhal,  a mere  salt 
fiat,  in  Lilia  a rich  plain  of  black  soil,  while  parts  of  the  Sihor  range 
Will  the  hills  in  the  Kundla  aud  other  districts  show  a country  almost 
mountainous.  The  principal  ranges  of  hills  are  those  of  Sihor, 
Kbokhra,  Und,  the  Bdbriadhar,  and  tho  outlying  hills  of  tho  Gir  on 
the  western  border ; the  highest  is  the  Mitiala  hill,  which  reaches  over 
1000  Fucfc.  They  are  all  volcanic,  and  consist  of  trap  and  basalt 
piercing  through,  and  in  places  elevating,  o coarse  sandy  limestone. 
In  places,  however,  both  laterito  of  good  quality  for  building-stone 
and  a conglomerate  are  to  be  found,  tho  latter  abounding  in  fossils. 
Asa  rule,  the  northern  sub-divisions  are  bare  of  trees,  but  the  Sihor 
hills  are  covered  with  a dense  scrub  juugle,  and  tho  southern  sub- 
divisions are  better  wooded,  though  much  inferior  in  this  respect  to 
Gnj  arat  proper.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sukh  Bhddar,  tho 
Kulobhdr,  the  Ghelo,  the  Shatrunji,  the  Bagad,  and  the  Mtllan  ; none 
of  them  are  of  any  great  length  of  course,  but  the  water  in  the  three 
last  continues  flowing  throughout  the  year,  and  is  used  for  irrigation. 

BhAvnngar  is,  on  tho  whole,  well  supplied  with  well  water,  which 
in  the  south  is  found  near  the  surface.  There  is  a fine  artificial  lake, 
about  five  miles  in  circumference,  near  the  capital,  formed  by  bunding 
across  the  bed  of  the  Gadechi  river,  from  which  tho  water  is 
conveyed  in  a small  canal  to  tanks  aud  in  tho  town.  The  port  is 
supplied  from  another  artificial  lake  in  front  of  the  chief's  palace. 
Bowies  these,  most  of  the  villages  have  small  tanks,  or  ponds,  in 
which  the  water  rarely  lasts  after  the  beginning  of  April.  In  the 
Blml,  which  is  a salt  fiat  like  the  Ran  of  Catch,  and  is  always  more 
or  less  overflowed  in  the  rainy  season,  tho  water  is  brackish,  except 
at  Dh/ldh,  and  the  water  supply  is  from  ponds  nnd  reservoirs. 


Chapter  XII I. 
States  aud  Placet. 

BiiatbAk. 


Bhatvadak. 


Bhawaoab. 
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Except  in  the  Bhdl,  where  it  is  much  impregnated  with 
matter,  the  soil  is  almost  everywhere  bUck  garden  and  dry- 
The  Milt  soil  of  the  Rhdl  produces  a fine  wheat  without  irr 
of  the  variety  called  hitha.  The  climate  especially  in  the  s 
pleasant,  and  the  heat  in  the  hottest  portion  is  not  com ; amble  i 
Gujarat  proper.  The  thennometric  readings  at  Rhdvnagnr 
mean  minimum  of  53°  in  January,  and  a maximum  of  108°  in 
During  the  ten  years  ending  1882  the  rainfall  at  Bbdvnagar  ave 
twenty-six  inches.  The  only  important  forests  are  the  Sihor  1 
chiefly  of  thorny  acacias  with  a few  tamarind  TamarindiM^ 
and  Inn b trees  Melia  azadimehta,  and  the  M ah uva  forest 
the  village ‘ft  of  Karla  and  Karmadia ; but  a few  tine  trees  may 
found  near  villages.  Amongst  these  is  a remarkable  specimen  of  i 
baobab  Adnnsonia  digitnta,  called  in  Kdtbiawdr  rukhdo,  and 
Gujardt  chormrMa,  which  is  growing  near  the  village  of  < 
on  the  sea-coast.  This  tree  exceeds  a hum] red  feet  in  girth 
height  of  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  During  the  hist 
years,  besides  teak  Tectona  graudis,  be  da  Tertninalia  h n 
Casuariua  oquiseii folia,  and  ninugo  Mangifcra  indica,  over  a ! 
thousand  coooanuts  have  been  planted.  The  crops  consist  ch 
of  cotton,  juvdr,  Uljri,  wheat,  gram,  oil-seeds,  and  sii£ 
Tobacco  is  grown,  hut  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  even 
consumption.  Cotton  ia  now  irrigated  in  most  villages  do 
breaks  in  the  rainy  season,  while  the  practice  of  sowing  it  f 
the  monsoon,  and  raising  it  by  irrigation,  ia  spreading  rapidly. 

Of  notable  domestic  animals  the  Darb&r  possess  a fine  breed  i 
buffaloes,  which  have  carried  off  theprixe  wherever  exhibited, 
is  also  a horse-breediug  establishment  at  Bhavnagar.  Of 
animals  the  lion  has  been  extinct  in  Bhavnagar  territory  since  i 
last  twenty-five  years,  at  about  which  time  the  last  was  shot  in  I 
Sihor  forest.  Panthers,  hyaenas,  wolves,  jackals,  and  foxes  are  i 
to  be  found.  Wild  bog  inay  be  found  in  the  Sihor  forest  and  ( 
places.  NiJghai  Portax  pictus  are  still  to  be  found,  though, 
to  the  largo  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  of  late  years,  many 
boeu  slaughtered.  Antelope  Autilope  cervicapra  and  chink 
Gnzella  bonnettii  exist,  though  in  much  diminished  number, 
the  cold  weather  large  flocks  of  Cullum  (kulana)  of  two  kinds, 
cinerea  and  Anthropoides  virgo,  visit  these  districts,  as  do  a 
duck  and  snipe. 

Of  the  totid  population  (428,500)  90*27  per  cent  were  Hindu 
8*0  per  cent  Musalm&ns,  *0142  Parsis,  *0008  Christians,  and  1* 
miscellaneous.  Of  these  22(3,371  or  tifty-three  per  cent  were 
and  202,129  or  forty-seven  percent  females,  that  is  an  average  l 
1*1 1 4 males  to  one  female.  Kaubis,  besides  their  legitimate  w 
of  cultivation,  occupy  themselves  as  masons.  Trade  in  Rhdvtifi 
being  brisk,  there  are  many  Y'dnids  and  Brdhmans  resident 
the  latter  belong  principally  to  the  Ndgur,  Audich,  Modh, 
Shrimdli  divisions.  The  Khdnr&s,  a class  of  Muhammadan  seamen, 
come  principally  from  Gogha,  but  the  coast  Kolis  are  excellent 
sailors.  There  is  a curious  class  of  people  called  Gamlhdrias  who 
originally  came  from  Cambay,  who  occupy  themselves  princif 
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rope- making,  and  of  whom  there  are  about  a hundred  families  in 
vnagar.  There  are  several  large  Muhammadan  merchants  in  the 
wns  of  BhAvnagar  and  Mahuvn — KhojAs,  Mehinans,  and  Arabs, 
lie  most  enterprising  and  intellectual  class  is  the  NAgar  Brahmans, 
ho  monopolize  most  of  the  state  offices.  Salt  is  manufactured  by 
gria  Kolis.  The  Masai  mins,  as  a rule,  are  oil-prossors,  grocers, 
carpet -we  avers,  book-binders,  small  retail  dealers,  weavers,  cutlers, 
and  tipdhix.  The  Parsis  are  principally  shopkeepers,  liquor-dis- 
tillers, and  clock- makers. 


The  census  returns  of  1872  show  125,005  houses,  or,  on  an  average, 
forty-five  to  tho  square  mile.  Of  these,  7905  were  built  of  stone 
brick  and  mortar,  and  contained  27,068  persons,  or  between  three 
Hud  four  souls  to  each  house  ; tho  remaining  1 1 7, 1 00  houses  had 
either  walls  of  stones,  plastered  with  roofs  of  thatch  or  tiles,  and 
contained  400,832  people  or  four  souls  to  each  house.  Of  late  years, 
especially  in  Bhavnagar and  other  large  towns,  new  houses  have  been 
bettor  built 


Of  the  total  659  villages,  155  have  loss  than  200  inhabitants; 
257  have  from  200  to  500;  167  from  500  to  1000;  sixty-six  from 
1000  to  2000  ; four  from  2000  to  3000;  four  from  3000  to  5000; 
three  from  5000  to  10,000;  and  two  from  10,000  to  15,000;  and 
Bhavnagar,  the  largest  town  in  tho  state  contains  47,790. 

Besides  Bhavnagnr  there  are  five  ports  frequented  at  the  present 
day,  Mahuva,  PipavAv,  Kathivadur,  Sundrai,  and  SultAnpur,  of  which 
Mahuvn  is  at  present  the  most  flourishing,  but  the  Pipavnv  creek 
offers  the  best  shelter  in  the  rainy  season.1 

The  principal  moneylenders  are  Nagar  Brabman9,  VaniAs, 
Lohauas,  BhAtiAs,  Kanbis,  Voras,  Khojas,  M oilmans,  and  a few 
^ Arabs.  Among  merchants  the  usual  rate  of  interest  is  from  four 
and  a half  to  eight  per  cent ; among  cultivators  from  six  to  twelve 
per  cent ; among  Grasias,  or  landowners,  from  nine  to  eighteen  per 
<N-nt  unless  land  be  mortgaged  collaterally  as  security.  If,  too, 
Ornaments  are  pledged  as  security,  tho  rate  of  iuterost  is  lowered. 
The  Imperial  rupee  is  the  only  current  coinage  in  tho  Bhavnagar 
State,  agreeably  to  treat v of  the  8th  September  1840  concluded 
bet  weea  TliAkor  Vajesingnji  and  the  British  Government ; formerly 
the  Bhavnagar  mint  appears  to  have  issued  a copper  coinage,  and  a 
few  silver  coins  for  a short  time. 


Tho  BhAvnagar  chief  belongs  to  the  Gohil  clan,  who  claim  to  be 
descended  from  ShalivAhan  though  Colonel  Tod  considers  that  they 
tnay  lay  claim  to  Solar  origin,  and  evidently  considers  that  there  is 
an  affinity  between  the  Gohils  and  Gehlots.  Whichever  theory  bo 
time,  of  this  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  came  to  tho  peninsula 
from  Khcrgad,  ou  the  Lotti,  in  MarwAr,  whence  they  were  expelled 
by  the  KAtnod*.  Their  chief  at  this  time  was  Sciakji,  who  was 
fortunate  euough  to  marry  his  daughter  VAlain  Kunvarba  to  tho 
Kunvar  Khengar,  son  of  tho  Raof  Juuagad  who  is  called  KavAt  or 
K.tvAd.  Ita  KavAt  is  said  to  have  given  Sojakji  a grant  of  Shahpur  in 


1 Detail*  of  the  BhSrnagax  port*  are  given  abort  pp.  227  • 241  • 


Chapter  Xlll. 
States  and  Place 

Bmavkaoul 
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Chapter  XIII.  tho  Panchdl  and  twelve  villages,  and  Sejakji  built  a new  village 
ata  and  Places.  he  name^  *d"ter  himself  Sejakpur,  in  tho  lands  of  Sbiiliptir,  and  made 
it  his  capital,  and  thence  conquered  Several  of  the  adjacent  vilU|ft*- 
Sejukji  lmd  three  sons,  Kuuoji,  Sbrihji,  nnd  Siimngji,  of  whom  m j' 
was  only  a half-brother  of  Valam  Kunvurba,  but  her  brother*  by  t ha 
whole  blood  were  Sarangji  and  Shdhji,  who  accompanied  her  «o 
Jundgad,  and  through  her  interest  Siirangji  obtained  a grant  of 
the  Arthila  chovinx  while  Shdhji  received  the  ehovist  of  Maudi 
Sejakji  bestowed  from  his  conquests  the  following  villages  np>n 
brothers,  viz.  Bagad  to  Hanuji,  Tatam  to  Mdnsinghji,  Turkba 
Dnddji,  and  Paliad  to  Depdlji.  His  fifth  brother.  Visoji,  w’eut 
Kbits,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a Mer  of  the  Dhamlbuka 
and  founded  the  tribe  of  Khasia  ; others,  however,  say  that  VS 
was  son  of  Sejakji  and  brother  of  Ritnoji,  &c.,  and  probably  this 
the  more  reliable  account.  Sejakji  was  succeeded  by  Rttuoji 
son,  who  founded  Kanpur,  and  moved  thither  the  Gohil  capital; 
was,  however,  expelled  thence  by  the  Muhammadans  and  slain 
about  A.r>.  1309.  His  son  Mokherdii  moved  Bouth  and  conqt* 
first  BhimnJd  from  the  Wilds,  and  subsequently  U mrdhi  _trora  tho 
Kolis,  and  made  this  last  town  his  capital.  Mokherap  next  conquered 
Khokhra,  and  theuce  surprised^  Gogh  a,  expelling  the  M ahammiul&n 
Kaslmtis.  llis  next  comjuest  was  tho  island  of  Pi  rum  w'hieh 
conquered  from  the  Baria  Kolis,  and  reeiding  there  uevoted  bimsilf 
to  consolidate  his  dominion.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  unable 
to  retain  possession  of  Gogha,  aud  hence  betook  himself  to  tin 
stronghold  of  Pi  ram.  His  daring  attack  on  and  plunder  of  Oo«rha, 
however,  drew  ot»  him  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Toghlak 
of  Delhi,  whe  came  to  Gujaritt  about  this  time,  anuTn  spite  of  a 
gallant  resistance  Mokheraji  was  defeated  and  slain.  His  eldest 
son,  Dungarji,  managed  to  escape  to  Iliithasni  in  Und  Sarvaiys, 
and  his  younger  son,  Semarsingbji,  fled  to  his  maternal  grandfather 
at  Rdjpipla,  whom  he  eventually  succeeded.  After  the  Emperor  with- 
drew from  the  province,  Dungarji  succeeded  Mokher&ji  (his  father) 
as  head  of  this  the  senior  branch  of  the  Gohils,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sou  Viujii,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jkdooji.  At  the 
death  of  Kdnoji  his  sou  Sdrangii  was  seated  on  the  gddi.  About 
this  time  the  army  of  the  Ahmiidahad  Sju.U4n  came  to  Gobilviid  to 
levy  tribute.  Ritmji,  uncle  of  Sdrangji,  sayiug  that  there  was  uot 
sufficient  money  in  the  treasury,  paid  a portion  of  tho  sura  demanded 
aud  handed  over  Sdrangi  as  security  for  the  remainder,  and  himself 
usurped  the  gdtii.  Sttrangji  was  accordingly  carried  off  as  a hostage 
to  Ahmadabad  but  no  efforts  wrere  made  by  bits  uncle  to  effect  his 
release.  Sdrangji  eventually  effected  bis  escape  from  Ahmadabivi 
by  the  aid  of  a potter  and  some  wandering  ascetics,  and  then,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Rdval  of  Champaner,  marched  to  Goliilvdd  to  recover 
his  dominions  from  his  uncle,  and  iti  a fewr  weeks  reached  Umraln. 
Rdrnji,  who  had  heard  of  his  arrival,  now  called  on  his  kinsmen  of 
Ldtki  nnd  Gdriddhdr  to  assist  him,  promising  to  tho  first  the 
of  Valukad  and  twelve  villages,  and  to  the  latter  the  tapa  of  Trdpaj 
and  twelve  villages.  They  accepted  tho  grants,  but  repaired  to 
Sdrangji  at  (Jmrd)a  and  asked  him  if  he  would  confirm  them.  On 
liis  asseut  they  joined  him,  and  all  prepared  to  march  against  Rdmji. 
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nji,  however,  hearing  of  their  defection,  himself  went  to  Umrdla 
surrendered  the  gddi  to  Sprang!,  who  in  return  bestowed  on  him 
iapas  of  Ukhnrla,  Bareli,  Agbidli,  and  Moupur.  Aa  Rdmji  had 
at  Gogha  hia  offspring  are  known  aa  OogUri  Golilia.  Ho 
ided  after  hia  abdication  at  Dharai  uuder  Mon  pur. 

In  accordance  with  a request  made  to  him  at  Chdmpduer  by  P&tAi 
[tval,  Sarangji  ascending  the  gddi  assumed  the  title  of  Raval. 
(iraugji  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shavdas,  who  in  his  tarn  was 
led  by  Jetdji,  who  had  two  sons.TITTjAmdasii,  who  succeeded 
ini  ; and  (2)  Gangddsji,  who  received  Chamardi  in  girds ; the 
*ndants  of  Gangd&sji  are  called  Chamdrdia  Gohils,  aud  are  to 
i found  at  Bhuj  in  Cutch.  RAmddsji  had  three  sons:  (1)  Sartanji, 
succeeded  him;  (2)  S&dulji,  who  received  Adhevada ; and  (3) 
imji,  who  received  T&ua  in  appanage  ; the  descendants  of  Bhimji 
known  as  Taniu.  RAvals.  Rdmdds  is  said  to  have  married  a lady 
: the  Chitor  house,  and  to  have  been  slain  while  yet  wearing  his 
Jding  garments,  in  repulsing  an  attack  made  upon  Chitor 
erritory  by  Sultrin  Mahmud  Khilji  of  M&lwa.  SartAnji  was  sue- 
led  by  hia  sou  Yisoji,  his  other  sons,  Dcvoji,  Viroji,and  Mokaji 
piving  the  villages  of  Pachhegum,  A vanm,  and  Navania  re- 
Dctively.  The  descendants  of  Devoji  are  called  Devdui,  of  Viroji 
and  of  Mokriji  Mokaui.  Viroji  had  a son  named  Vdcbhdji, 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  Thdkor  Visoji,  and  in  reward  received 
villages  of  Khokhra  and  Kaudd.  His  descendants  are  called 
rdchhaui.  One  of  his  descendants,  named  Mondji,  in  Samvat  1867 
’(A.D.  1811)  wrote  over  half  of  Khokhra  to  the  British  Government. 

uring  Visoji's  roign  a dispute  arose  between  the  Jani  and  R&na 
tribes  <*f  the  Audich  Brahmans  of  Sihor,  and  either  party  summoned 
neighbouring ^TeftainTloTIieTr  aid;  the  Rdnas  asked  Kamlhoji, 
t he  chieftain  of  Gariadhar,  for  assistance,  and  the  Jan  is  implored 
the  aid  of  V isoji  of  U m rdla.  Visoji,  coming  through  a pass  in  tho 
hills,  surprised  Kdndhoji  and  drove  him  from  Sihor,  of  which  ho 
took  possession,  and  fortifyiug  the  town  made  it  His  capital.  Visoji 
had  three  sons  : (1)  Dhunoii,  who  succeeded  his  father  (2)  ; Bhiruaji, 
who  received  Haliad;  and  (&)  Kasiaji,  who  received  Bhadli  in  appa- 
nago.  Duriug  Dhunoji’s  reign  Noghanji,  son  of  Kdndhoji,  was  chief- 
tain of  Giiriiidhar  ; he  had  a feud  with  bis  neighbour  Loma  Kathi  of 
Kbordi  who  eventually  drove  him  from  Gariddhiir,  and  himself  took 
possession  of  that  town.  Noghanji  now  applied  to  Dhuuoji  for 
assistance*.  Dhuuoji  commenced  collecting  forces  to  aid  him, 
but  was,  in  1619,  suddenly  attacked  by  tho  Kathis,  who  defeated 
and  slew  him  near  the  village  of  Veldvodar,  now  under  Vala. 
Dhunoji  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ratanji,  whoso  short  reign  lasted 
but  a year,  be  being  slain  near  M&ndvii'  now  under  Pdlitaua,  while 
lighting  with  a band  of  Khuindns,  Khasias,  and  Sarvaiyas,  who  had 
attacked  KauAd.  Ratanji  defeated  them,  but  was  slain  in  tho 

Eirsuit.  Ratanji  had  three  sons:  (1)  Harbhamji,  who  succeeded 
m ; (2)  Govindji,  the  founder  of  the  sub-tribe  of  Govindani  Gohils  ; 
and  (3)  Sdrangji.  He  had  also  a daughter,  Lildnjiba,  who  married 
lRao  Blmra  of  Cutch.  Harbhamji  reigned  for  two  years  only,  and 
died  in  A.D.  1622,  leaving  an  infant  son  named  Akheraji.  Govindji 
usurped  tho  gddi>  aud  Auojiba,  the  mother  of  Atheraj, 
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io  (h&ndhd&n  of  Mahuva  became  independent ; they  wero  Kha- 
i a Sipahis,  and  by  no  means  capable  of  alone  controlling  the 
ghbouring  warlike  tribes  of  Khasids,  Khunmus,  and  Bdbrids.  Now 
ishri  Khnsia,  who  had  been  driven  from  Mitidla  by  Edmat  Khumdu, 
id  settled  in  Shevdivadar  near  Mahuva.  lie,  seeing  the  weakness 
of  the  Kh&redids,  set  them  on  one  side  and  usurped  the  government 
lahuva  and  conquered  many  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
extending  bis  raids  as  far  as  Bhavnagar  territory.  But  these  were 
repulsed  by  Akherajji.  Akherdjji  aided  the  Pesbwa’s  army  in 
expelling  Moxniukhdn  from  Gogha  in  1764,  and  in  reward  received 
it  remission  of  certain  tribute,  and  received  in  indm  the  Bhavnagar 
duties  estimated  at  from  £300  to  £400  (Rs.  3000  - 4000)  annually. 
In  A.D.  1771  the  British  Government  entered  into  a treaty  with  tho 
Nawdb  of  Cambay,  in  which  the  Nawdb  bound  himself  never,  on 
nny  pretence,  to  molest  tho  ancient  possessions  of  Akherdjji,  nor 
the  town  or  port  of  Bhavnagar,  and  never  to  enhance  the  dues 
hitherto  levied  at  Gogha. 

in  1771  Akherajji  assisted  the  Bombay  Government  in  reducing 
Taltija  which  was  occupied  by  piratical  Kolis.  After  the  conquest 
of  Talaja,  the  fort  was  offered  to  Akherdjji  by  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, but  ho  refused  to  accept  it,  and  it  was  in  consequence  made 
over  to  the  Nawdb  of  Cambay.  About  this  time  (1771)  Akherdjji, 
at  the  request  of  tho  British  Resident  at  B&roda,  received  ami 
protected  Raghunathrdv  Peshwa,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  rotguing  Peshwa,  and  afterwards  fonvarded  him  to  Bombay 
in  one  of  his  owu  vessels.  Akherajji  died  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Vakhtsiughji,  familiarly  called  Atabhdi,  who  was  then 
twenty-four  years  of  ago.  Vakhtsiughji  purchased  Talaja  with 
the  sanction  of  the  English  Government,  and  obtained  an  order 
from  the  Nawdb  to  the  governor  to  evacuate  tho  fort.  The  governor, 
however,  refused,  and  prepared  for  resistance.  Vukhtsinghji 
accordingly  marched  thither  in  1760  and  after  some  fighting  obtained 
possession  of  the  place.  The  long  reign  of  Vakhtsingji  was  much 
harassed  by  the  raids  and  daring  outlawry  of  Khumdn  K at  bis, 
Jats,  aud  Kolis,  who  often  received  support  from  Pali  tana  aud 
J unSgad.  But  these  freebooters  were  eventually  compelled  to  submit. 
In  1604  Babaji  Apaji,  who  was  sent  by  tho  Gdekwdr  to  enforce 
tribute  demands,  came  towards  Sihor,  and  sent  vakils  to  demand 
tribute.  Vakhtsiughji  refused  to  pay,  and  Bdbdji  marching  against 
that  town  cannonaded  tho  place,  but  was  unable  to  reduce  it,  and 
eventually  was  obliged  to  retire,  in  1805,  however,  he  marched 
with  a large  army  on  Bhavnagar.  An  artillery  fire  was  kept  up  by 
both  the  camp  aud  city  for  ten  days,  in  which  the  city  suffered 
more  severely  than  Babaji's  entrenched  camp.  Vakhtsinghji  saw 
that  a lengthened  resistance  would  only  procure  hi  in  severer  terms, 
and  accordingly  he  paid  the  tribute  demanded,  and  induced  Bdbdji 
to  retire.  After  the  cession  (1802-3)  of  Dhandhuka  and  Gogha  the 
chief  of  Bbdvnngar  was  tacitly  permitted  to  exercise  the  same  powers 
ti9  before  in  the  portion  of  bis  estates  within  the  sub-divisions  of 
Dhaadhuka  and  Gogha.  But  in  cousequence  of  a serious  abuse  of 
power,  his  villages  in  the  British  territory  were,  in  1816,  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts.  Vakhtsinghji  died 
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in  1810  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vaiesinghii  during' 
reign  tho  Khurndn  Katbis  continued  their  raids.  One 
principal  men  Sddal  Khasia  was  in  1840  captured  and 
tho  Ahmadabad  Jail  for  ten  years.  Vajesinghji  died  in  1852  i 
ago  of  seventy-two  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  _ 

Akherajji  also  called  Ddjirdj  who  died  after  a short  reign  in 
without  male  issue.  Dajirai  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
sin  ini,  The  chief  event  of  his  reign  was  the  restoration  in 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  Bhdvnagar  rill 
tho  sub-divisions  of  Dhandhuka  and  Gogha.  In  1807  Jasvn 
was  created  K.C.S.I.  He  died  in  1870  leaving  two  minor 
Takhatsingji  and  Jav&nsingji.  During  the  minority  of  tho  i 
soli  TaJctmtsingji  who  joined  the  Rdjkumdr  College  in  1871 
state  was  managed  by  a joint  administration  composed  of  a 
European  officer1  and  tho  minister  Azam  Gaurishankar  U 
sbankar,  C.S.I.  Tho  important  measures  taken  by  the 
administration  were  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  snrvey  and  < 
the  khdidbandi  or  cash  settlement  in  lieu  of  the  old  bha  grata i or 
share  system,  and  the  construction  of  several  important 
works  including  the  railway.2  In  1876  Takhatsingji  made  a 
in  India  accompanied  by  his  tutor  Captain  Nutt.  In  1877 
singji  attended  the  Imperial  Assemblage  at  Delhi  where  he 
a bauner  from  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-* 
ami  his  salute  was  increased  from  eleven  to  fifteen  guns.  On 
return  he  gave  £1 1,100  for  throwing  a fine  bridge  over  tho  Aji  ri1 
at  Rajkot.  On  the  5th  of  April  1878  Takhatsingji  was  installed 
the  gddi  or  throne.  Immediately  after  this  the  chief  gave  £10,1 
(Rs.  1,00,000)  for  building  a new  wing  to  tho  Rajkumjlr  College 
Rajkot  and  towards  an  endowment  fund.  In  May  1881  Takhatair 
was  made  K.C.S.I.,  and  in  June  1883  he  gave  a donation  of  £10, 

(Rs.  1,00,000)  to  the  Northbrook  Club  in  England. 

There  are  two  principal  divisions  in  the  land  tenures,  the?  khdh n 
or  crown  lands,  and  the  bdrkhali  or  lands  hold  by  vassals  and  ol  * 

The  khdlsah  consists  of  two  kinds : lands  held  by  cultf 
directly  of  the  state  for  a fixed  term  of  years  on  the  khdii 
sy stem ; and  bdrkhali  land  situated  in  the  lands  of  crown  Tillages 
held  direct  of  tho  state,  on  the  jxisdita , dharmdda,  jivdi , iudmi, 
or  service  tenures.  The  pasdita  land  is  land  held  rout-froe  of 
state  on  condition  of  village  police  service.  Dharvuula,  or 
by  religious  service,  includes  lands  bestowed  on  ascetics  or 
men  of  whatever  religion,  as  well  as  grants  in  endowment  of 
mosques,  templos  &c.  ; jivdi  includes  lands  granted  for  maintenance, 
ns  well  as  purely  service  tenures,  and,  except  that  it  also  includes 
maintenance,  corresponds  nearly  with  the  patdrat  tenure  of 
Rajpiitana.  The  indmi  tenure  differs  from  the  others  iu  that  no 
service  can  be  demanded  from  the  tenant ; fealty  and  allegiance  are 
however  inseparable  from  this  as  from  all  the  tenures.  Patel  jMilai 

I 


1 The  European  administrators  l*ctween  1870  and  1878  were  Mr.  E,  H.  Percival, 
C.S.,  Major  J.  \V\  Watson,  and  Colonel  W.  C.  Parr. 

* Details  arc  given  above  in  tho  Trade  Chapter,  pp.  223*225. 
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* one  of  the  service  tenures,  and  consists  of  land  granted  free  of 
dues  to  patela  or  headmen  in  consideration  of  their  services 
the  village,  and  instead  of  pecuniary  remuneration.  Laud  held 
ider  the  Jchdtdbandi  tenure  pays  a fixed  amount  to  the  state  for  a 
k.ted  period  of  years,  and  the  holders  are  liable  to  ejection  only  in 
9 following  events:  where  they  fail  to  pay  their  assessment; 
where  previous  remissions  of  the  assessment  have  been  granted,  ami 
fortheless  the  holder  does  not  cultivate  his  holding,  and  on 
juiry  being  mado  it  is  found  that  he  has  not  sufficient  cattle  or 
is  to  cultivate  his  holding  without  frequent  remissions  of  the 
M*essment.  The  tenant  has  no  power  to  transfer  his  holding,  land 
only  being  transferred,  in  the  cases  above  quoted,  by  the  state 
alone,  and  on  such  transfers  being  made  it  is  usual  for  the  incoming 
tenant  to  pay  the  state  a sum  of  money  called  sdkar  or  sukri  as  a 
royalty. 

In  vassal-held  villages  the  old  bhdgvatdi  system  of  dividing  tho 
produce  is  still  in  force,  and  here  theoretically  the  tenant  is  a tenant 
at  will,  though  the  landowners  are  influenced  both  by  self-interest 
and  prescription,  and  rarely  terminate  a tenure.  In  bhdgvatdi 
villages  two  systems  prevail  : Dhdl  called  in  Gujarat  kaltar  whereby 
m rough  assessment  of  tho  state  share  is  made  from  tho  standing 
crop,  and  where  the  tenant's  gross  produce  is  brought  to  the  village 
grain  yard;  hero  the  rdjbfuig  or  state  share  is  separated  from  the 
cultivator's  share  ( khedu  bhdg ),  and  this  done  the  tenant  may 
remove  his  share  of  the  grain  to  his  own  house.  No  land  is  liable 
to  be  sold  by  order  of  any  civil  court  in  payment  of  a cultivator's 
private  debts.  The  cultivators  cattle  and  implements  of  husbandry 
are  specially  exempted  from  sale  by  order  of  any  civil  court.  The 
usual  mode  of  internal  management  of  vassal  villages  resembles 
closely  the  manorial  system  of  English  holdings.  Thus  the  gdmdit 
land  corresponds  to  tenemental  land,  and  the  gharkhed  to  the 
demesne  lands.  Where  there  are  more  than  one  landholder  and  a 
complete  separation  of  interests  has  not  been  made,  it  is  usual  for 
each  shareholder  to  have  separate  gharkhed  (or  demesne)  land, 
whilo  the  tenemental  lands  remain  joint  amongst  all  the  share- 
holders, the  produce  being  divided  according  to  tho  position  of  each 
in  the  family.  The  assessment  is  collected  by  three  instalments,  the 
first  on  Mafia  Sud  2ud  in  February  ; the  second  on  Vaishdkh  Sud 
2nd  in  May,  and  tho  third  on  Athdd  Sud  2nd  in  July.  Arrears  of 
land  revenue  are  enforced  by  mohsah,  and  these  failing  to  procure 
payment,  the  property  of  the  cultivator  excluding  his  cattle  and 
implements  of  husbandry  are  sold  to  satisfy  the  state  demands. 
Such  cases  are,  however,  of  rare  occurrence,  as  remissions  are 
liberally  granted. 

There  are  in  all  fifteen  criminal  courts  in  the  state,  eleven  courts 
of  Maim  l Nynyddhtshe*,  with  powers  of  imprisonment  of  either 
description  up  to  six  months  and  tine  up  to  £20;  two  Assistant  8ar • 
Nydyddhishes,  with  powers  of  imprisonment  tip  to  seven  and  three 
years  aud  fino  np  to  £200  and  £100  respectively;  one  Sar- 
wydyddhhh  with  powers  of  imprisonment  of  either  description  up 
to  fourteen  years  and  fine  up  to  £b00.  In  cases  where  a heavier 
sentence  is  necessary,  this  official  obtains  tho  Darb6r's  sanction 
» 013-GO 
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Bka'vnagar  City  is  situated  in  noi$h 
longitude  72s!  I',  and  about  thirty-eight 


before  executing  sentence.  The  Sar-Nydyddhi*h  hears  appeals  from 
the  Assistants  and  Mahal  Nydyddhithes,  but  the  Darb&r  Uuxnr 
Conrfc  is  the  final  court  of  appeal.  The  village  police  consists  of  & 
mukhi  or  police  paid  aided  by  the  village  panditas,  and  in  addition 
to  these  a regular  police  force  of  horse  and  foot  is  employed.  There 
are  pagi*  or  trackers  in  all  villages  of  any  importance.  And  in 
many  villages  the  jmsditds  willingly  agree  to  be  responsible  for 
compensation  in  case  of  robberies  being  committed  within  the  village 
lands. 

The  total  gross  revenue  in  1876  amounted  to  £268,121,  of  which 
the  chief  items  were  land  revenue  £200,615,  customs  £30,541,  uml 
interest  on  Government  securities  £14,435.  The  entire  amount  of 
tribute  and  similar  demands  paid  annually  by  the  Bh&vnngar  state 
through  the  British  Government  are  £12,806  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, £400  to  the  Gdckwjtr,  and  £3186  to  the  Jnn&gad  state.  The 
postal  arrangements  are  under  the  charge  of  the  inspecting  post- 
master, Cntch  and  K&thiawar.  The  state  has  also  four  lines  of 
local  post  connection  with  the  several  mahdU . 

In  1882-83  there  were  123  schools  with  7131  pupils.  There  an* 
eight  dispensaries  at  Bbiivnagar,  Mahuva,  Sihor,  Gddhra,  Umrdlo, 
Kundla,  Botdd,  and  Talav. 

I noi$h  latitude  21°  40'  and  east 
feet  high  from  tho  level 
of  the  sea.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1 8 7 2 
35,871  but  in  1881  it  rose  to  47,792. 

Except  the  Ch&dikani-dh&r1  hills  in  tho  south  and  a few  small 
hills  here  aud  there  in  the  south-south-east  and  sonth-west,  the 
country  rouud  the  city  is  principally  level  and  fiat,  Tho  river 
Gadhechi  takes  its  rise  from  the  hills  near  the  village  of  Sidhsar, 
fonr  miles  to  the  Bouth-westof  Bh^vnagar,  and  joins  the  Bhdvnagar 
creek  near  the  town.  Formerly,  before  the  construction  of  the 
Gdurishanknr  Talav,  no  water  used  to  flow  except  in  the  rainy 
season,  but  water  now  flows  iu  it  all  the  year  round.  Bhdvnagar  is 
enclosed  by  a masonry  wall  with  towers.  Including  the  suburbs  the 
area  of  Bhavuagar  may  roughly  be  said  to  be  from  one  and  a half 
miles  to  two  miles. 

Bhdvnagar  was  founded  in  1723  by  Bhdvsingji  on  the  site  of  a 
small  village  of  Vadva  near  the  creek,  and  to  this  city  the  Gohils 
removed  their  capital  from  Sihor.  From  its  excellent  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  as  well  as  from  the  secure  anchorage 
afforded  by  tho  excellent  creek  in  its  vicinity,  it  commenced  at  an 
early  period  to  attract  to  itself  no  small  share  of  the  local  trade  of 
the  gulf.  The  creek  at  low  water  has  eighteen  feet  of  water,  but  its 
advantages  for  shipping  are  partly  neutralised  by  the  violent  tides, 
which  when  ebbing  prevent  all  craft,  except  steamers,  ascending  to 
tho  present  port,  which  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the 

1 It  i«  said  that  the  hills  have  derived  the  namo  from  tho  fact  that  when  the  city 
of  BhAvnagar  was  newly  established,  a strong  body  of  sentinels,  commonly  called  in 
this  couutry  chadihu,  was  posted  here  to  apprise  the  population  of  the  advent  of  an 
enemy. 
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:>uth  of  the  creek.  A small  light-house  is  situated  on  the  bandar 
landing  place,  with  a dioptric  light  placed  on  a square  masonry 
>wer  fifty- one  feet  above  high  water,  and  another  larger  one  is  placed 
a spot  called  Rognu-barun  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  A hundred 
► ago  the  sea- water  used  to  come  near  the  bandar  gate  at  high 
ies,  but  land  was  reclaimed  slowly.  In  the  land  thus  reclaimed 
i?ral  country  presses  for  cotton  have  been  erected,  and  largo 
idings  built  for  them. 

During  the  nine  years  ending  1881-82,  the  imnorts  rose  from 
‘36,800  (Rs.  63,68,000)  in  1872-73  to  £691,200  (Rs.  09,12,000)  in 
881-82,  and  the  exports  rose  from  £1,082,200  (Rs.  1,08,22,000) 

1 872-73  to  £1,42 1,000  (Rs.  1,42,10,000)  in  1881-82.  The  principal 
rticles  of  import  were  grain,  spices,  metals  and  sheets  of  metals, 
lasses,  sesamum,  khordsani  oil-seed,  piece-goods,  and  a large 
sntity  of  timber.  Besides  these  kerosine  oil  and  European 
licines  are  largely  imported.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
cotton,  cotton  yarn,  piece-goods,  dates,  and  clarified  butter, 
number  of  ships  which  visited  Bhdvnagar  in  a. d.  1881-82  was 
227,  and  the  number  of  ships  which  quitted  the  Bhdvnagar  port 
during  the  same  period  was  6233.  Of  these  ships  the  tonnage 
ried  from  about  35,000  of  Bombay  ships  to  about  200  of  Kanara 
lips. 

Of  the  inward  traffic,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  railway, 
tton  is  brought  to  Bhavnagar  by  railway  from  Juudgnd  and 
avdnagar  and  from  such  distant  places  as  Nadidd,  Petldd,  Anaud, 
raad,  Disa,  Cambay,  Limbdi,  Wadhwdn,  and  Lakh  tar;  sugar, 
lolasses,  gr&iu,  and  clarified  butter  are  brought  from  Delhi,  Agra, 
,ucknow,  Kanpur,  Jaypur,  Benares,  Hdthras,  and  Amritsar,  by  raiL 
ky.  Of  the  outward  traffic  the  trade  in  timber  has,  since  the 
uing  of  the  railway,  become  four  times  greater  than  what  it 
irmerly  was.  Timber  is  now  sent  to  Dhordji,  Gondal.  Jundgad, 
id  to  other  places  in  the  west,  and  to  Ydnkdner,  Morvi, 
Dhrdngadhra,  Wadhwdn,  Ranpur,  Chuda,  Sdela,  and  to  other  places 
in  the  north,  and  to  such  distnut  places  even  as  Viramgdm,  Mesdna, 
Bhdmlup,  Pdlanpur,  Disa,  and  Pdfcan.  Grain  in  largo  quantity  is 
sent  on  both  lines  to  Sorath,  Haldr,  and  Jhaluvad.  Cocoanuts,  dates, 
and  spices  are  sent  in  to  all  parts  of  Katbidwdr,  Gujarat,  as  well  as 
to  Pali  and  other  places  on  the  Rdjputdna  railway.  Cotton  bales, 
which,  owing  to  the  early  monsoon,  were  kept  stored  in  Bhavnagar, 
are  now  sent  to  Bombay  by  railway  when  the  ships  and  steamers  ply 
no  longer.  Bhdvnagar  has  five  steam  cotton-presses  working  with 
thirteen  presses,  and  a new  steam  press  is  in  course  of  construction. 
Besides  these  there  are  more  than  thirty  country  presses  working 
half-pressed  cotton  bales,  one  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mill, 
and  a ginning  factory.  The  principal  manufactures  of  Bhavnagar  are 
Bilk,  principally  used  for  women’s  clothing  and  for  local  use  ; sugar- 
candy,  which  is  mado  from  sugar  and  largely  sent  into  the  interior 
of  tho  country,  and  also  into  Gujardt ; boxes  bound  in  brass  and 
iron,  which  are  sold  largely  and  exported  into  the  interior  of  the 
province  ; horse- carriages,  ehigrams,  chariots  or  rath* , and  country 
carts  aro  also  made  here.  The  Bhdvnagar-made  country  carts 
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fentaSf  and  dhotuin*  are  also  ma< 
manufactures  of  brass  and  copper  pots,  which  are 
both  to  Bombay  and  into  the  intenor  of  the  province.  Pots 
of  iron,  sorb  as  ranghadan*,  pardlds,  tundliis,  thiyris,  and  otbt*r 
small  articles,  are  locally  used  and  sent  into  the  inferior  of 
Kathiawar.  Fine  betelnut-crackers  are  also  made.  Of  late  find 
silver  work  has  been  turned  out  ou  the  Catch  pattern.  Electro, 
plated  vessels  are  also  made.  Besides  these  there  arc  lately 
a factory  of  M&ngalor  tiles  and  bricks,  a saw-mill,  an  ice  factory, 
uu  iron  foundry,  in  which  iron  is  cast  and  fine  and  fashionable 
ingsjVi/u'  and  staircases  are  made. 

The  first  school  opened  was  a vernacular  school  in  1852. 
present  (1883)  there  are  in  tho  city  one  high-school  including  the 
Anglo- vernacular  school  and  two  vernacular  schools,  on©  being 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  Besides  these  state  schools,  there  is 
vernacular  school  maintained  by  a Khoja  merchant ; there  are  twn 
libraries,  both  maintained  by  the  Harbor.  Of  these  one  is  affiliated 
to  the  high-school  The  average  rainfall  in  Bhavnagar  is  tweiitr-*is 
inches.  The  highest  fall  on  record  was  in  1878  55$  inches  aud  the 
lowest  fall  on  record  was  18$  inches  in  1871.  The  municipality  in 
Bbavuagur  is  conducted  by  a board  consisting  of  an  official  ch< 
man  anu  t wo  non-official  members.  The  municipal  income  amonnts 
close  to  £3714  (Rs.  37,140)  while  the  expenses  amount  to  £4306 
(Rs.  43,001).  The  deficiency  is  met  by  the  Darb&r.  In  a.d.  1867 
a dispensary  was  opened.  It  has  its  own  building  with  different 
wards  for  in-patients  and  a dissection-hall.  In  1882-88  10,744 
persons  were  cured  of  which  157  were  in-patients.  The  dispensary 
is  managed  by  two  graduates  and  one  passed  midwife  of  the  Grant 
Medical  College,  Bombay.  Between  1870  and  1882  Bbnvnngar  has 
spent  about  £538,000  (Rs.  53,80,000)  on  public  works,  exclusive  of 
a large  sum  given  in  the  construction  of  the  railway.  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  water- works  in  this  town,  as  in  former  times 
the  inhabitants  were  wont  to  suffer  much  inconvenience  from  the 
scanty  supply  which  the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity  afforded. 
To  remove  this  inconvenience  the  Gaurishankar  Lake,  or  the  Gaga 
Talav  as  it  is  popularly  called,  has  been  constructed  at  an  expense 
of  about  £55,800  (Rs.  5,58,000,)  by  throwing  a large  dam  across  tho 
Gadhechi  river,  and  is  tho  chief  source  from  which  the  water  is 
supplied  to  tho  town  and  shipping.  Another  dam  has  been  thrown 
across  the  Mabableshvari  river,  near  the  village  of  Bhik hada,  about 
five  miles  from  Bh&vnagar.  This  is  another  basis  from  which,  when 
found  necessary,  water  could  be  brought  into  the  Gaga  Taltiv.  Of  the 
several  public  buildings  those  of  tho  Courts  of  Justice  and  the  High 
School  are  prominent.  The  High  School  has  the  I ndo- Saracenic 
style.  Facing  the  High  School  are  the  Darbrfr’s  stables,  which  are 
very  airy;  the  boat  basin,  which  was  so  useful  in  shipping  ponies 
from  the  different  chiefs  of  K&thi&w&r  for  Karachi,  during  the 
Afghan  war,  and  tho  hydraulic  lift ; the  steam  chain  ferry  ; an  excel- 
lent public  vegetable  and  fruit  market;  good  schools,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Vernacular  Girls*  School  which  has  been 
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erected  by  the  present  chief  in  commemoration  of  his  late  R&ni  Chapter  XIII. 
Mdjiriij  of  Gondal.  The  facade  of  the  building  is  adorned  with  states  and  P lac o. 
medallions  of  the  heads  of  a largo  number  of  Indian  women  repre- 
nenting  the  different  castes  and  races  of  the  country.  The  Post  Bilavuaoab. 
Office,  and  Telegraph  Office,  the  Jail,  Percival  Fountain,  Engineers1 
Office,  the  Offices  of  the  Revenue  Commissioner  and  other  Officers, 
the  Clock  Tower,  the  Palaces,  and  the  Motibdgh  Palace  where  His 
Highness  resides.  Of  late  two  very  useful  additions  have  been 
liiade  in  the  way  of  public  works,  the  first  being  the  washing  ghat, 
which  is  largely  used  by  native  women  in  bathing  and  washing 
their  clothes.  It  has  been  constructed  at  a little  distance  from 
the  G gdjalia  Tal&v,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  a large  channel 
from  which  fresh  water  is  daily  sent,  and  the  dirty  water  is 
allowed  to  go  into  tho  sea  by  a long  channel  connected  with 
the  ashing  ghat.  The  second  is  the  paddock  built  for  tho 
lliorse- breeding  establishment.  It  comprises  over  a hundred  Irighds 
of  land,  and  the  young  colts  and  fillies  are  allowed  to  run  about  at  will. 

A very  handsome  building  destined  for  a hospital  is  under  course  of 
construction  on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  is  named  the  Sir  Takht- 
r ftinghji  Hospital.  The  design  emanates  from  Mr.  Emerson,  tho 
architect,  who  designed  and  built  the  Crawford  Market  in  Bombay. 


people  in  spacious  and  well- ventilated  wards.  In  the  centre  there 
will  be  a dome,  the  height  of  which  will  bo  105  feet  from  tho  pave- 
ment of  the  central  hall.  The  dome  itself  will  be  composed  of  a 
new  species  of  cement  made  in  England,  aud  a very  nice  garden  has 
been  made  in  the  compound  of  this  building.  Near  the  town,  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  and  a half  miles  to  the  east,  lies  the  temple  of 
Ruvdpuri  Mata.  On  the  road  leading  from  the  temple  of  Ruvapuri 
Mata  to  the  village  of  Ruva  is  a Sutiir  Talavdi,  near  which  is  a 
memorial-stone.  The  inscription  on  this  stone  says  that  the  memorial 
stone  was  erected  in  memory  of  Sutar  Sarnia,  son  of  Sut&r  Ruda,  on 
Phdlgun  Siui  14th  Tuesday — Siimval  1553,  a.d.  1497,  Shak  Samunt 
14 19, in  the  victorious  reign  of  Emperor  Mahmud  at  the  sea-board  town 
ut  Gogha.  A handsome  teidple  built  by  the  late  chief,  and  called 
after  him  the  Jasvanath,  adorns  the  town.  Facing  this  temple  there 
is  a band -stand  and  a small  public  garden.  The  Darb&ri  band  plays 
twice  a week,  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  A pretty  lake  called  the 
Gangrijalia  Talav  is  situated  between  tho  temple  and  the  town,  and 
has  been  beautified  lately.  In  the  cent  re  of  this  lake  a marble  ehhatri  or 
dome  is  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  being  erected  to  the  memory 
of  tho  Gondal  Rfiui  of  the  present  chief.  There  are  altogether  six 
plantations  round  Bhdvnagar,  in  which  there  are  altogether  26,354 
trees,  consisting  of  cocoanut,  casuarina,  and  mango.  Besides 
these  there  are  a travellers’  bungalow,  large  gardens,  several  rest- 
houses  or  dharmshalds,  Musalm6u  matjids,  two  churches  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  faith,  a Christian  burial-ground,  and 
a Parsi  tower  of  silence. 

Bha  ya  vadar,  a large  flourishing  town  under  the  Gondal  state,  BhatIvadab, 
with  a population  of  5563  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  is 
situated  in  oast  longitude  70°  17'  and  north  latitude  21°  52'.  It  lies 


If  is  a clear  adaptation  of  tho  Hindu  style  to  the  needs  of  a modem 
building  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  a large  number  of  sick 
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Chapter  XIII.  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  DhortLji  town  and  railway  terminus, 
tates  and  Places.  At  ^ 0 collapse  of  the  Moghal  empire  BhAy&vadar  foil  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dcsiiis,  who  in  about  a.d.  1753  sold  it  to  Jridoja  Hiiloji 
Bhavavadax.  of  Gondal  The  Tarikh-i-Soritth  says  that  Kumbhoji  acquired 
Bhny&vadar  but  probably  he  openly  assumed  the  sovereignty  while 
the  baIo  took  place  in  HAloji’s  time.  Bhdydvadar  is  about  eleven 
miles  north  of  the  Bhadar  river,  which  is  crossed  by  the  excellent 
bridge  tbrowu  over  it  by  the  Gondal  Darbar  at  Supedi.  The  popula- 
tion according  to  the  census  of  1881  was  5197  souls. 

Busraj,  Bherai  is  situated  on  a branch  of  the  Devrapuri  called  Dukhden 

(or  trouble-giving)  from  its  numerous  windings.  The  Darbdr  have 
excavated  a straight  channel  to  connect  Bher&i  with  the  Devrdpuri 
creek.  This  chaunel  is  called  Sukhden  or  ease-giving.  Bherai 
trades  pretty  briskly  during  the  cotton  season,  and  is  a rising 
town.  It  is  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Jdfarabad  as  the 
crow  flies,  bat  more  by  the  road,  as  the  creek  has  to  be  avoided. 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  841  souls  and 
increased  in  1881  to  1171.  Much  salt  is  made  near  this  town,  and 
jiearls  are  occasionally  found  in  the  oysters  of  the  creek.  Bherdi  is 
said  to  have  been  populated  about  200yearsago  by  one  SAdul  Mamaiyo 
of  the  Riiin  tribe  of  Aliirs.  The  oldest  memorial-stones  are  dated 
about  a.d.  I G87  corresponding  to  Samvat  1 743.  The  waste  site  of  old 
Bherai  is  about  300  yards  to  the  east  of  the  present  village.  To  the 
north  of  Bherdi  there  is  a quarry  of  excellent  yellow  stone  resembling 
marble.  There  is  also  a large  quantity  of  a light-coloured  soft  clay 
called  bhutdo  which  is  largely  used  by  natives  for  washing  their  hair ; 
the  special  quality  of  this  clay  is  that  it  leaves  the  hair  soft  and  not 
dry  and  hard  as  lime-juice,  arita,  &c . do.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  there  was  much  warfare  with  Bhdvnagar  on  the 
Bribri&v&d  frontier,  Jamaddr  Laving  Jakhra  and  Ahir  Rain  H&do 
much  distinguished  themselves.  Senna  grows  here. 

Bueksa*.  Bhensa'n  is  about  twenty-four  miles  distant  by  tho  road  from 

J unrfgad.  It  lies  to  the  east  of  this  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Uben,  which 
river  rises  in  a rising  ground  called  tho  Ubonio  Timbo  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  village.  Formerly  this  village  was  a nt*  or 
hamlet,  and  some  Rajputs  of  ltib  or  Ribra,  who  had  lost  their  buffaloes, 
found  them  here.  They  then  took  up  their  residence  in  this  spot,  and, 
from  the  fact  of  having  recovered  their  buffaloes  here,  called  the  place 
Bhensan.  It  is  now  tho  head-quarters  of  a mahdl,  and  a vaJiivatdar 
and  first  class  magistrate  reside  here.  The  population  consists 
principally  of  VAni&s,  Brahmans,  Lohdn&s,  and  Kanbis,  and  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  consisted  of  3029  souls,  but  this  number  fell  to 
1631  in  1881  after  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The  cotton  of  the  Bh&ns&n 
district  is  considered  to  be  of  good  quality.  In  a Valabhi  copper- 
plate found  at  Timbdi  near  Bhens&n  mention  is  made  of  a village 
called  Bhasant  which  possibly  may  be  an  ancient  name  of  BhensAn. 
Formerly  a local  ascetic  named  Devidds  resided  hero  who  had  such 
miraculous  powers  that  to  this  day  he  is  called  Satya  DovidAs.  His 
shrine  is  about  two  miles  from  BhensAu  to  the  north-west.  A fair 
is  held  here  on  the  second  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  of  Ash&dh 
and  tho  bdva  distributes  a meal  to  the  people  assembled.  All  eat 
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toget  her  without  distinction  of  caste,  Hindus  and  Mnsalmans  together, 
but  the  Dheds  dine  separately.  They  drink  water  too  from  one  and 
the  same  trough.  It  is  said  that  lepers  are  cured  by  the  sanctity  of 
this  place  and  hence  many  come  to  reside  here.  The  village  was 
attacked  and  plundered  by  one  Hamir  Mehar  about  fifty  years  ago 
but  is  now  again  populous.  Thero  is  a vernacular  school  here. 

Bhimkata  is  a village  of  128  houses  with  a population  of  922 
persons,  situated  near  BAlumbha,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Outch  in  NavAnagar  territory.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  salt  and  there  is  a scarcity  of  good  drinking  water  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Bhimkata  people  have  continually  desired  permission  to 
divert  the  waters  of  the  NAni  Aji  river  which  runs  three  miles  off  in 
Other  territory  into  an  old  chancel  which  would  bring  them  past  the 
village.  This  permission  has  however  not  been  granted.  There  is 
one  well  for  drinking  purposes  in  the  villago  and  a tank  called  the 
Mogasri,  which  is  equally  shared  by  the  neighbouring  NavAnagar 
village  of  Dudhai,  holds  water  for  three  months  in  the  year.  The 
water  being  brackish,  no  garden  crops  can  bo  raised.  The  value  of 
the  possession  to  the  GAekwAr  is  insignificant,  but  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  effecting  an  exchange  with  NavAnagar  for  another 
village,  which  have  been  already  alluded  to. 

BhilUOra,  about  eight  miles  south-south-east  of  Chotila,  is  a 
talukah  of  twelve  villages,  and  is  held  by  KbAchar  KAthis,  offshoots  of 
the  bouse  of  Chotila.  Bbimora  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  called 
Bhirapuri,  and  a rock-cut  cave  is  shown  there.  The  country  about 
Bhimora  is  hilly  ancTTbo  river  BbogAvo  of  Limbdi  rises  near  this. 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  513  and  accord- 
ing to  that  of  1881  1U9  souls. 

Bhoika,  about  seven  miles  south-east  of  the  town  and  railway 
station  of  Limbdi,  is  the  head-quarters  of  an  Agency  thanah  which 
superintends  the  affairs  of  the  independent  BhAyAd  of  Limbdi. 
Bhoika  is  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah,  and  the  tdlukddrs  are 
Jhala  Rajputs,  cadets  of  Limbdi.  The  population  according  to  the 
ceusus  of  1872  was  2169  and  according  to  that  of  1881  2286  souls. 
The  GrAsiAs  once  commenced  to  build  a fort  of  which  the  remains, 
may  be  soen,  but  were  prevented  completing  it  by  the  Limbdi  chief. 
There  is  a minaret  in  the  Bhoika  village  of  Jliobala  said  to  have 
been  built  by  one  of  the  cadets  of  the  JunAgad  Ghori  bouse.  One 
of  the  Bhoika  JhAlAs  is  said  to  have  done  good  service  for  BhAvnagar 
during  the  reign  of  Vakhatsingbji. 

Bhoira,  abont  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Jasdan,  to  which  state  it 
belongs,  derives  its  name  from  a cave  in  the  neighbouring  hill,  where 
there  is  also  a fort.  This  is  the  fort  destroyed  by  Ra  KhengAr  II. 
The  population  of  Bhoira  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  58* 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  526  souls. 
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Bhoja'vadar  is  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah  under  tho  BhojAvapar. 
Songad  station  thanah . It  is  a holding  of  Gohil  RAjputs,  BhAyAd 
of  LAthi.  It  is  distant  about  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Songad 
station  and  lies  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  KAlobhAr  river  about 
three  miles  north-west  of  the  Dhola  Junction  station  on  the  Bhdv- 
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nagar-Gondnl  Railway.  The  population  according  to  the 
1872  was  1308  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1107  sonla. 

Bhua  va  da.  The  population  of  this  village  is  ascribed  to 

Bhuvad  of  the  Bhudtimbi  inscription.  The  village  lies  about  sixteen 
miles  north-east  of  Sutrapada  and  about  three  and  a lialf  tnile^i  to 
the  north  of  BhndtimbL  There  are  old  monuments  dating  frc-in 
Samvat  1400  - 1 500  in  its  lands  which  shows  the  village  to  be 
about  the  same  date  as  Bhudtiinbi.  In  1872  the  entire  popti 
was  seventy-six  persons,  but  it  was  almost  depopulated  by 
famine  of  1878-79  and  in  1881  the  population  had  sunk  to  seveni 
souls.  It  has  been  repopulated  on  a new  site  by  the  name  of 
Babddurpura.  The  buildings  and  ruins  in  the  village  lands  such 
as  vav*  or  wells  with  steps,  aud  the  remains  of  a fort  with  gates,  a# 
well  as  the  actual  extent  of  the  lands,  which  amount  to  a hundred 
santis  equivalent  to  about  2000  acres,  show  that  it  must  once  have 
been  a large  and  populous  village.  The  Memati  stream  joins  the 
Surmat  river  about  a mile  from  this  village.  The  water  of  the 
Memati  is  very  deleterious  to  health. 

Bliumbhali  village  in  Bhdvnagar,  with  a population  of  1563, 
is  famous  for  a kind  of  yellow  earth,  which  is  used  as  a flux  for  solder- 
ing metal  vessels.  This  is  largely  exported.  About  a mile  from 
Bhumbhali,  on  the  road  to  Koliak,  is  the  Bhamaria  well,  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Mokheraji  Gohil,  to  enable  him  to  water 
his  camels  when  raiding  near  Gogha. 

Bhuva'timbi.  This  village  lies  about  fourteen  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Sutr&pdda.  The  population  according  to  the  census 
of  1872  was  275  souls,  but  this  number  dwindled  to  268  in  1881 
consequent  on  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The  village  is  said  to  have 
been  repeopled  by  Kardia1  Hamirof  SutrApdda  in  jld.  1839  and.  the 
population  now  consists  principally  of  Kaixlia  Rajputs  of  the  Bdrad, 
Mori,  Jhankdt,  and  Gohil  tribes.  But  it  was  founded  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Raja  or  Gr&sia  Bhuvad.  Thus  the  tank  is 
called  the  Bhuvad  Talav ; and  the  writter  gathers  from  a Sanskrit 
inscription  that  tho  tank  was  excavated  by  B&i  Vagti,  daughter  t/f 
Bai  Magti,  wife  of  Rdj  Bharaxn  of  Bdrad  race  for  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  Shri  Bhuvad,  so  probably  Vagti  was  the  widow  of  Bhuvad  who 
was  doubtless  a Grasia  of  some  adjacent  village.  The  inscription 
mentions  that  it  was  inscribed  in  a.d.  1401  (Samvat  1457)  in  the 
victorious  reign  of  Raj  Shri  Shivgan.  This  Shivgan  was  probably 
a Ydja  ruler  of  Somndth.  His  name  occurs  also  in  the  inscription 
at  Phulka  in  the  Una  parganah,  the  date  of  which  is  a.d.  1389 
(Stamyut  1445)  so  that  the  two  inscriptions  clearly  refer  to  tho  same 
Shivgan.  In  the  village  is  a grove  of  Rdvan  Tdd  trees  or  the 
branched  variety  of  the  palmyra. 

Bileshvar  is  a small  village  lying  to  the  cast  of  the  Bard* 
hill  on  the  banks  of  tho  Bileshvari  river.  Here  is  a fine  temple 
sacred  to  Shiv,  of  some  antiquity,  and  in  excellent  preservation. 


1 K&rdia  mcftiifl  a Rajput  who  subsists  by  labour  or  service,  kdr  as  coutno.t.  tl 
with  ynis  and  KArdia  with  Gr&sia, 
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population  of  Bileshvar  by  the  census  of  1872  was  172,  but  it  Chapter  XIII. 
creased  to  211  souls  in  18S1.  The  Rabdris  of  the  neighbouring  states  and  Place? 
Mages  have  much  faith  iu  this  Mdhddev  and  many  vows  are 
de  to  the  shrine,  several  lamps  of  ghi  are  constantly  burning  Bilim vab. 

i ; one  of  these  is  kept  up  at  the  cost  of  the  Rana  of  Porbandar. 

_*o  fairs  are  auuually  held  here,  one  on  the  last  day  of  the  dark 
f of  Shrdvan  in  August,  another  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  dark 
If  of  the  month  of  Mafia  (the  Shivrdlri),  and  a third  on  the  eighth 
the  dark  half  of  Shrdvan,  when  hundreds  of  people  assemble  here 
worship  the  M&hadev.  Porbandar  has  endowed  this  shrine  with 
me  land,  and  Navdnagar  has  granted  it  the  village  of  Sajdidli  in 
ajrmada  or  religious  tenure.  The  Rabdris  and  Charaus  of  the 
ighbouring  districts  usually  give  one  day’s  churning  of  butter  to 
shrine  yearly,  and  the  Bdva  of  the  temple  goes  to  collect  it 
veil  as  far  as  Okhdmandal.  The  river  called  Bil  Ganga  rises  in  the 
rda  hills,  and  flows  past  this  village  and  joins  the  Minsdr  near 
irasra.  It  is  said  that  a Muhammadan  army  once  captured  the 
ill&go  and  attempted  to  breuk  the  ling , but  the  ling  burst  of 
If  and  hundreds  of  wasps  issued  thorefrom  and  put  the  army  to 
ight  after  killing  many  of  them.  The  origin  of  the  Bileshvar 
ahddev  is  attributed  to  Krishna.  It  seems  that  Satyabhdma  one 
Krishna's  wives,  asked  him  to  procure  for  her  the  parijdtah  tree, 
atropha  multifida,  which  only  grows  in  Indra's  gardeu.  Krishna 
:*nt  Ndmdmuni  to  bring  the  tree  from  Indra,  but  lie  refused  to  part 
ith  it  aud  challenged  Krishna  to  fight  with  him.  Krishna  went  to 
garden  where  the  tree  was  growing  and  took  it.  Fighting  now 
isued  in  heaven  between  Indra  and  Krishna,  but  when  the  sun 
t both  the  combatants  rested  on  the  Pdriyatra  mountain  which 
now  called  Barda.  Iu  the  morning  Krishna  offered  prayers  to 
_augaji  and  the  goddess  issued  out  of  a cave  and  was  named  by 
Kri  hna  Bil-Ganga.  Krishna  now  adored  Shiv  who  instantly 
appeared  and  was  much  pleased  with  Krishna's  worship  and 
promised  to  fulfil  his  desires.  Krishna  then  installed  him  at  that 
•pot  rid  named  him  Bilvadakeshvar  which  has  since  been 
corrupted  to  Bileshvar.  Others  say  that  Krishna  adored  Shiv  here 
with  groat  devotion  for  seven  months,  and  as  he  used  to  strew  bili 
leaves  on  the  symbol  he  called  it  Bileshvar. 

BUkha,  the  ancient  Balisthan  or  residence  of  the  Rdja  Bali,  is  Bilkiu. 
distant  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Vdmansthali  (the  present 
Vauthali),  the  abode  of  the  dwarf  Vdman,  aud  about  fourteen  miles 
South-east  of  Jundgad.  Bilkha  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Girndr 
clump  iu  the  south-east  corner.  It  is  connected  by  a good  made- 
road  with  the  head-quarters  of  the  district  at  Mdnikvdda  which  is 
about  sixteen  miles  to  the  eastward.  It  is  also  connected  with  Jundgad 
hy  a made-road.  It  is  owned  by  Kdthis  of  the  Vdla  tribe,  a brauch 
of  the  Jetpur  house.  Hero  is  a spot  called  the  dwelling  of  Sagalsha 
Shot  who  is  supposed  to  have  boen  a Vduia  of  great  purity  of  life. 

Shiv  one  day  visited  him  in  the  garb  of  an  ascetic  to  test  his  virtue 
and  asked  him  to  cut  off  the  head  of  his  only  son  Chaliyo  and 
together  with  his  wife  pound  it  in  a mortar  and  then  give  it  to  him 
to  eat.  Sagalsha  did  not  refuse  to  perform  this  terrible  sacrifice,  and 
his  son  also  willingly  gave  up  his  life.  Shiv  seeing  their  sincerity, 
a 013 — 51 
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BoCBiftVA. 


Bodakoskn- 


Bur  a d. 


Chaba&m. 
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restored  Chaliyo  to  life,  and  granted  them  whatever 
Many  persons  say  that  SagAlshn  livod  in  the  SbiAl  Island  i 
he  was  the  Raja  of  that  place.  This  part  of  the  country 
the  Girnar  dump  originally  belonged  to  aud  was  inhabited  I 
Kolia  who  are  still  to  be  found  there.  The  present 
VAla  KAla  Devdan  who  has  fourth  class  jurisdiction  in 
villages,  and  Vain*  Ala  and  Desa  lioth  sons  of  Bhiiua 
each  exercise  sixth  class  jurisdiction  in  their  sole  villages, 
itself  is  joint  between  the  above-mentioned  shareholders 
therefore  managed  by  a thdnahdar  subordinate  to  the  Jetporl 
court.  There  is  a good  thdnahdar bungalow  here,  »nd  i 
dispensary,  and  thdnuhddr’s  quarters.  The  population 
the  census  of  1872  was  3327  and  according  to  that  of 
3791  souls. 

Bocha  rva,  originally  a separate  jurisdiction,  is  now 
BhAvuagar.  It  is  situated  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  I 
which  mahdl  it  belongs.  It  is  ahont  seven  miles  north-west  of  J 
junction.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  262  souls. 

Boda'nones  is  a separate  tribute-paying  t&lukah  of  om 
only.  It  is  subordinate  to  the  Chok  thdnaK  from  which  it  is 
about  two  aud  a half  miles  to  the  south-east  The  GraaiAs  are  1 
Ahirs  who  were  established  in  these  parts  from  very  ancient 
It  is  doubtful  whether  these  Ahirs  gave  the  name  of  their 
or  derived  it  from  the  KAmlo  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  li 
village  ; but  probably  the  latter  theory  is  the  correct  one. 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  291  and 
to  that  of  1881  157  souls. 

Bota  d is  situated  in  north  latitude  22°  10'  and  east 
71°  42'  at  the  confluence  of  the  streams  which  unite  to  form 
small  river  UtAvali.  It  had  a population  of  7450  souls 
to  the  census  of  1872,  which  increased  to  7755  in  1881. 
is  a station  here  of  the  BbAvnagar-Wadhw^n  railway.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  JhAlAs  of  Kondh,  who 
BhAyad  of  Hnlvad  DhrAngadra.  At  no  great  distance  from 
town  is  the  shrine  aud  tomb  of  the  Muhammadan  saint  Pir 
KhAn.  This  person  is  said  to  have  beeu  the  thdnahdar  of  Iian^ 
and  to  have  fallen  in  battle  with  the  KhumAn  and  VAla  KAthis  i 
UgAxnedi,  near  Gadhra.  The  BotAd  traders  are  rich 
enterprising,  and  there  are  some  wealthy  bankers  also  there, 
chief  trade  is  in  cotton,  molasses,  RAdbanpuri  ghi  or  clarified  bi 
and  Ahmadabndi  aud  NavAnagar  stuffs.  These  last  aro  print  ‘ 
silk,  either  plain  or  embroidered,  and  mostly  used  for 
apparel.  There  is  a telegraph  office  and  post  office  here  aud 
dispensary.  There  is  a fine  tank  called  the  PhAtsar,  near 
SAtpura  Hills,  not  far  from  this  town. 

Chabha  ria.  See  SamadhlA la. 

Chacha  lia  is  a separate  tribute-paying  estate  of  one 
under  the  Bhoika  thanah  from  which  it  Lies  about  three  miles  < 
to  the  south.  The  GrAsiks  are  Jhala  Rajputs  and  BbAydds 
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Liinbdi.  Tho  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  783 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  782  souls. 

Cha’nch,  with  a population  of  130  is  situated  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Motdpat  creek,  on  a rock  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Sen.  The  inhabitants  of  Ciidnch  were  in  former  days  such 
daring  pirates,  that  along  this  coast  the  word  Chdnchia  is  synony- 
mous with  pirate.  There  is  a famous  Adansonia  at  Chancb,  about 
^tOO  feet  in  circumference  at  a height  of  four  feet  from  the  grouud. 
This  tree,  if  the  old  theories  as  to  tho  age  of  the  Adansonia  be 
correct,  must  bo  at  least  2000,  if  not  3000  years  old,  and  possibly 
•Vftis  planted  by  one  of  the  old  navigators  to  or  from  the  African 
'Coast.  The  tree  is  not  considered  indigenous  to  India,  though  found 
in  many  places.  Usually,  however,  it  is  fouud  growing  near  the 
Coast.  There  are  two  or  three  of  these  trees  growing  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Kdthidwar,  but,  excepting  this  treo,  all  the  others 
are  within  fifty  feot  in  circumference.  Pearls  are  found  in  the 
Chanch  creek. 


Chapter  XIII. 
States  and  Place 

CniKca* 


Cllliaya,  now  a small  and  insignificant  village  about  two  miles  CnniVA. 
south-east  of  Porbandar,  was  the  Jethva  capital  after  the  aban- 
donment of  Ranpur  and  previous  to  the  adoption  of  Porbandar,  and 
the  old  palace  is  still  there.  Chhdya  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Porbandar  creek,  and  tho  Mokal  Ran  lies  to  tho  west  of  it. 

According  to  the  1881  census  it  had  996  inhabitants. 

Chhalala  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  subordinate  to  the  ChbalAu 
Bhoika  thanah,  from  which  it  lies  about  eight  miles  in  the  south-west 
direction.  Tho  nearest  railway  station  to  Chhalala  is  Rdnpur, 
which  is  six  miles  to  tho  south  of  that  village.  It  is  held  by  Jhdla 
R.ijputs  cadets  of  Limbdi.  The  population  according  to  tho  census 
of  1872  was  863  and  according  to  that  of  1881  800  souls. 

Chama'rdi.  This  is  a soparate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the  Cha^am! 
Gohilvdr  district  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  an  Agency  thanah.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Goglia-Dhaudhuka  road  and  is  about  thirty  mileB 
north-west  of  Gogha  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Bhavuagar,  of  which 
house  tho  Gr&sids  are  Bhayad.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  several  bold 
trachyte  peaks,  the  lower  boulders  of  which  are  water-worn  and 
point  to  a day  when  all  the  Bhdl  district  was  a shallow  sea  connected 
with  the  Ran.  The  Kdlobhar  used  to  How  two  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  this  village,  but  about  half  a century  ago  it  changed  its 
course  and  now  Hows  about  half  a mile  to  the  south  of  it.  The 
river  is  spanned  by  a fine  bridge.  Chamardi  is  about  nine  miles  to 
tho  north  of  the  Sihor  and  Songad  railway  stations,  and  is  about 
ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Dhola  junction.  Tho  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  2371  and  according  to  that  of  1881  2117 
souls. 


Cha'ndli.  See  SisAkq.  Chasdix 

Cha'vand,  originally  a Bdbra  village,  was  acquired  by  the  Chavand. 
Gdekwar  during  the  government  of  the  peninsula  by  Vithalrdv 
Devdji.  It  is  on  the  highroad  between  Rdjkot  and  Bhdvnagar  and 
only  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  Dhasa,  and  the  same  distance  north 
of  Ldthi  railway  station.  It  is  about  six  miles  distant  from  Bdbra 
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to  the  eastward.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1871 
was  1280. 

Charkha  is  a separate  tribute-paying  estate  of  one  Tiling 
subordinate  to  the  L&khApad&r  tkinah  from  which  it  is  dul.vn 
abont  ten  miles  to  the  northward.  It  is  about  nine  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Kundla,  eleven  miles  sooth  of  Amroli,  and  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Chital.  The  Grdsias  are  K&this  of  the  Yi»U 
tril>e.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1618 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  1414  souls. 


Chilxa.  Chelna  is  situated  in  about  the  centre  of  the  Gir  forest  about 

eighteen  to  twenty  miles  sonth  of  VbAvadar  and  twenty-two  to 
twentv-six  miles  north-east  of  Pat&n.  It  originally  belonged  to 
the  H arsurka  Kathis  of  Yisavndar  but  now  is  under  JunAgad 
The  water  of  Chelna  is  very  unhealthy,  and  causes  the  belly  to  swell 
and  the  spleen  to  become  enlarged.  The  village  is  surrounded  by 
a stone  wall  and  had  according  to  the  censns  of  1872  a popuhitkio 
of  only  150  souls  but  increased  in  1881  to  195.  In  former  tiuu*, 
when  it  w*as  wished  to  get  rid  of  any  state  prisoner,  he  was  sent  to 
Chelna.  Few  except  Sid  is  or  Kolis  can  withstand  the  poisoueus 
quality  of  the  water,  and  consequently  in  a short  time  he  died.  The 
population  of  this  part  of  the  Gir  consists  principally  of  Sidis  or 
Kolis.  The  Somat  river  rises  near  the  Nagdi  V4v  in  the  Chelna 
limits,  and  flows  into  the  sea  near  Mul  Dwarka. 

CntTAL.  Chital.  about  nine  miles  north  of  Amreli,  twelve  miles  wi*t  of 

Ldtht,  and  ten  miles  south  of  Babra,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
seats  of  the  Vdla  Kdthis  of  the  Jetpur  house  and  was  one  of  their 
earliest  settlements.  Originally  a Sarvaiya  holding,  a pal  or  blackmail 
payment  from  it  was  acquired  by  the  Seldrka  Kathis  of  Mendardo. 
The  great  seat  of  tho  present  Jetpnr  Kathi  house  was  theu  at  Devlu 
about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Chital  and  about  five  miles  east  of 
Vasdvad.  Najo  Vdla  of  Devlia  pursued  some  Selarkds  of  Chital 
who  had  driven  off  his  cattle,  and  was  slain  in  the  pursuit  near  the 
village  of  Sultdnpur  now  under  Gondol.  The  sons  of  Najo  namely 
Viro  and  Jaito  continued  the  feud  and  finally  tho  Seldrkdi 
relinquished  to  them  the  pal  over  Chital,  and  a reconciliation  was 
effected.  The  Selarkas  now  retired  to  Mendarda  and  the  Devlia 
Valds  removed  their  capital  to  Chital  of  which  place  they  speedily 
became  sole  masters  reducing  the  Sarvaiyds  to  a subordinate  position. 
There  arc  even  now  Sarvaiya  Mulgrasias  in  Chital.  Viro  and  Jaito 
founded  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Jetpur  house  now  known 
as  Virdni  and  Jaitdni  which  will  be  treated  of  under  Jetpur.  Jaito 
had  a son  Bhoko  whose  son  Jaito  was  very  famous.  The  following 
duho  is  said  concerning  him1 : 


If  thou  Jaita  on  the  Chital  throne 
Had’st  not  been  00  unbending. 

Tho  K A this  would  have  been  obliged  to  move 
And  would  have  been  forced  to  j»ay  dues 
like  cultivators,  Oh  son  of  Bhokn  1 


1 The  OojarAti  run  a : Tun  jaita  Chit<iln<  talhat , nar  dkut  na  thdta  ; Kathi  tut  jni 
bhoy  Mams  Bhok&ul. 
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Chital  became  a prosperous  town  under  the  rule  of  the  Ktithis 
who  in  1803  made,  together  with  tbeKundla  Ktithis,  the  first  overtures 
to  the  British  Government.  The  Ktithis  of  Chital  now  became  so 
powerful  that  the  Nawtib  of  Juntigad  ceded  to  them  Jet  pur, 
Mendarda,  and  Bilk  ha.  The  reason  for  these  cessions  was  probably 
as  follows.  By  their  establishment  at  Mendarda  they  restrained  the 
Seltirktis  and  Harsurka  K tit  his  who  were  frequently  troublesome. 
At  Bilkha  they  controlled  the  Khtints,  Maiytis,  and  other  turbulent 
tribes,  while  at  Jetpur  they  defended  the  line  of  the  Bhtidar  from 
any  foreign  foe.  Chital  was  taken  by  Thakor  Vakhatsinghji  of 
Bhtivnagur  in  his  warfare  with  the  Ktithis  in  a.d.  1793,  but  was 
restored  to  them.  The  Vtinitis  who  left  Chital  on  this  occasion  did 
not  return  to  it.  They  are  still  called  Chitalia  Vtinitis.  The 
population  of  Chital  according  to  the  census  of  1S72  was  3908  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  3959  souls. 

Chitra  va  V is  a separate-tribute  paying  estate  under  the 
Charnardi  ihinah  in  Gohilvtid.  It  is  fifteen  miles  north-west  of 
Chamtirdi  and  is  held  by  Gohil  Rajputs  originally  Bhtiyad  of 
Bhtivnagnr.  The  Idlukah  consists  of  one  village  only.  Chitrtivtiv 
i.<  three  miles  distant  to  the  north-west  from  the  Ujalvtiv  railway 
station  and  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Dhola  junction  station  on 
the  Bhtivnagar-Wadhwtin  and  Bhtivnagar-Dhortiji  railway.  The 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  315  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  321  souls. 

Chob&'ri  wras  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  belonging  to 
Ktithis  of  the  Khtichar  tribe  and  the  Bhimora  house.  On  their 
death  without  male  issue  the  estate  reverted  to  the  house  of 
Bhimora  from  which  it  sprung.  It  is,  together  with  Bhimora,  now 
aubordinate  to  the  Chotila  thdnah  from  which  thdnah  it  lies  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  southward.  There  is  a fine  well  here  called  the 
Panehmukhi  or  well  with  five  entrances.  There  is  also  a tank  and 
uuother  fine  vdv  or  well  with  steps.  The  names  of  the  last  Grtisitis 
of  Chobtiri  were  Khtichars  Oghad  and  Jutha.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  296,  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  2C0  souls. 

Chogat  is  situated  about  four  miles  to  the  east  of  Umrala  in 
Bhtivnagar  aod  is  about  four  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Vala.  In 
1872  the  population  had  reached  1900  souls,  but  these  decreased 
to  1701  in  1881,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  famine  of  1878-79. 
The  river  Ktilubhar,  which  rises  in  a kund  or  reservoir  near  Bubra, 
used  formerly  to  flow  about  two  miles  within  Vtila  frontier.  But  it 
has  changed  its  course  during  the  last  few  years,  and  now  flows 
close  to  Chogat.  The  village  derives  its  name  from  four  small  hills 
nearly  adjoining  it,  called  the  Khoditir,  Modlio,  Bhufcioand  Dangardi. 
There  is  a shrine  of  the  Khoditir  Mata  on  the  Khoditir  hill,  the  image 
in  which  is  said  to  have  been  installed  by  the  Gohil  chieftains  of 
Umrala.  Two  hills,  called  respectively  the  Thtiputith  and  the  Isavo, 
lie  to  the  eastward  of  Chogat.  On  the  Thtipntith  hill  is  a temple  of  the 
Thupntith  Mali  tide  v,  which  enjoys  an  endowment  made  by  Thakor 
Stiraugji  of  Umrala.  The  celebrated  sago  Dhundhali  Mtil,  whose 
curse  is  said  to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  Vala,  the  ancient 
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Valabhipur,  resided  in  a but  on  the  I salvo  hilt  Chogat  is  a 
flourishing  village,  and  hears  wheat  crops  of  excellent,  quality,  ui 
the  kind  called  Tcdtfui,  which  is  raised  by  irrigation.  The  vilfag* 
is  no  doubt  au  ancient  one,  and  was  very  near  Valabhipur,  as4 
though  no  architectural  remains  are  now  existent,  large  bricks,  -neb 
as  those  found  at  Ynlnbhi,  are  constantly  dug  up.  There  is  an  old 
pdlyo  or  monumental  stone  here,  the  inscription  on  which  is  iUegit'kr, 
but  the  date  Samtuit  1510  (a.d.  1400)  is  plain  enough.  Excellent 
building  stone  is  quarried  from  the  hills  lying  to  the  north  of  tbs 
village. 

Chok.  This  is  a Sarvaiya  holding  situated  on  the  south  lvmk 
of  the  river  Sh&trunji  and  is  about  ten  miles  south-south-west  uf 
Pdlitdua.  It  is  situated  in  the  sub-division  of  the  province  known 
as  Und  Sarvaiya.  Immediately  opposite  to  Chok  on  the  opp<»Mt* 
side  of  the  river  is  the  Lunch  hill,  1426  foot  high,  called  in  -T*:n 
lit  enitUrc  Hastngiri.  The  Kdmlo  hill  over  Bodd-no-nes  is  three  mib  > 
distant  to  the  south-east.  It  is  called  Kadamgiri  in  the  Jain  anna!* 
and  is  1330  feet  high  and  is  surmounted  by  a small  temple.  Ch^k 
is  the  head-quarters  of  an  Ageucy  Ihdnih  aud  is  a nourishing  btlk> 
town,  the  population  of  which  according  to  census  of  1872  was  1161 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  1264  souls, 

Chokdi,  a village  of  the  Chnda  tatuknh , lies  five  miles  to  tba 
west  of  Chudft.  It  is  famous  for  the  shrine  of  the  Charmdlyo  Ntig 
and  is  one  of  the  few  shriues  sacred  to  snake  worship  in  the 
peninsula.  The  shrine  is  very  popular,  and  the  average  income 
derived  by  the  ministering  priest  is  about  Rs.  500  per  annum. 
The  population  of  Chokdi  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  1265  souls. 

Chorva'd  is  about  nine  miles  south-east  of  Mdugrol  and  thirteen 
miles  north-west  of  Verdval,  and  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  Arabian 
Sea.  It  has  been  siuce  the  earliest  days  famous  for  its  betel  gardens, 
and  the  flavour  of  Chorvdd  betel  is  supposed  to  bo  very  superior, 
and  it  is  largely  exported  not  only  inland  but  also  by  sea.  Chorvnd 
was  in  ancient  times  a dependency  of  Mdugrol.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  being  a notorious  haunt  of  pirates.  There 
are  some  curious  images  here  in  a patch  of  jungle  called  the  .Thumb 
In  later  times,  t.  t.  after  the  collapse  off  ho  Moglml  power  in  the 
peninsula,  it  was  seized  on  by  the  Rdizddhds,  but  we  have  no  record 
of  the  exact  date  of  such  seizure ; but  Sanghji  or  Singhji,  tbo 
Rdizddah  Grdsiaof  Chorvdd,  took  an  active  part  in  the  intestine  war* 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  lie  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Mdlia 
fought  between  him  and  Aliya  Hdtti,  and  his  descendants  were 
much  embarrassed  as  to  bow  they  should  defray  the  arrears  of  the 
soldiery.  As  Itdna  Sultdnii  of  Porbandar  was  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  deceased  Singhji,  his  relativos  in  a.d.  1787 
entrusted  the  fort  and  town  to  him  on  condition  that  ho  should 
defray  the  demands  of  the  Sipdhis.  The  Rdna  agreed  and  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  thence  his  commandant  of  this  town 
captured  Vordval.  This  caused  a general  insurrection  against  the 
Nawdb  along  the  coast,  and  Sutrapdda  also  rebelled.  But  in  the 
course  of  a short  time  Veraval  was  recovered  and  Chorvdd  also 
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[ was  conquored  in  a.d.  1788.  Mokdji,the  chief  Rdizddah  Grdsia,  was  Chapter  XIII. 
ermitted  to  retire  with  his  family  to  Dhoraji  on  this  occasion  under  states  aid  Place 
the  protection  of  Jadcja  Kumbhoji  of  Gondal.  Since  this  date 
s Cborvdd  lias  been  a khalsah  (crown)  domain  of  the  Jundgad  stute. 

The  trade  of  Chorvdd  is  insignificant,  it  being  merely  a roadstead. 

The  population  according  to  the  1872  census  was  2818  souls,  but 
this  fell  to  1299  after  the  severe  famiuo  of  1878-79.  The  air  of 
Chorvdd  is  considered  favourable  to  invalids. 

Chotila  called  in  ancient  times  Cliotgad,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Chdund  hill  which  is  surmounted  by  the  temple  of  Chdund  Mdta 
ond  is  1 173  feet  in  height.  It  is  on  the  Rdjkot- Wadhwdn  high-road 
is  distant  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Rajkot,  and  thirty-six  miles 
south- west  of  Wadhwdn.  It  was  originally  a holding  of  the  Sod  ha 
Par  mars  but  was  conquered  from  Jagsio  Parmdr  by  the  Khdchar 
Stnis  who  have  ever  sinco  made  it  one  of  their  principal^  seats, 
lost  of  the  Khdcliar  Kdthis  trace  their  origin  to  the  Chotila  house. 

Chotila  was  acquired  by  the  Kathis  in  a.d.  1566.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  an  Agency  thdnah.  There  is  a good  travellers’  bungalow 
here  and  a good  dharmshdla,  a post  office,  school,  &e.  The 
population  according  to  the  ceusus  ol  1872  was  1771  and  according 
that  of  1881  2029  souls. 

Chuda  is  a third  class  state  in  the  Jlidlavad  district  and  is  situated 
J>out  twenty  miles  south  of  Wadhwdn  and  ten  miles  south-west 
of  Limbdi.  On  the  death  of  Raj  Chandrasinghji  of  Halvad,  his 
eldest  son  Prathiraj  was,  according  to  custom,  holding  Wadhwdn  in 
maintenance.  Ho  was  the  sister’s  son  of  the  Chtiddsama  Kao  of 
lhadli.  But  Chandrasinghji’s  other  two  sons  reskaranji  and 
Amarsingbji  were  sons  of  Satbhama  daughter  of  Mahdrdju  Sursingji 
of  Jodhpur,  aud  they,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ahmad abad  viceroy 
captured  Prafchirdj  who  was  carried  oil  a prisoner  to  Ahmadabaa, 
where  he  subsequently  died.  His  two  sons  Sultdnji  and  Rdioji 
»ping  sought  refuge  at  Bhadli.  Askaranji  now  mouuted  the 
Halvad  gddi  but  was  shortly  after  assassinated  by  his  brother 
Amarsinghji  who  succeeded  him.  Sultdnji  and  Rdjoji  now  weut 
to  outlawry  against  Amarsingbji,  aud  Sultdnji  finally  conquered 
i6  Vdnkdner  Chordsi  which  is  held  by  his  descendants  to  this  day. 

Rdioji  conquered  Wadhwdn  and  ruled  there,  Rdjoji  had  three  sons, 

Sanulsingh  who  succeeded  him  at  Wadhwdn,  Udayasingh  and 
Bhdvsinghji  who  went  to  Hdrayati.  Bhavainghji  liad  a son 
Uddhavsinghji  who  had  three  sons  Madavsingh,  Arjausingb,  aud 
Abhyesingh,  Udayasingh  killed  his  brother  Sabalsingh  and  usurped 
the  gddi  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Blmgatsingh.  But 
Arjansingh  and  Abhyesingh  returned  from  Hdrdvati  aud  killed 

atsingli,  and  divided  the  estate,  Arjansinghji  retaining 
»vdn  and  Abhyesipuiiji  taking  Chuda.  Their  descendants 
rule  af  Wadhwdn  and  (.'Inula  respectively  to  this  day.  The 
celebrated  JXTamsingh  who  founded  the  chiefdotn  of  Jlidlera 
Patau.  was  a descendant  of  Madavsingh.  Chuda  was  acquired  in 
A.D.  1706-07.  Abhyesingh  was  succeeded  by  Rdisinghji  in  1747  and 
ho  was  slain  by  the  Kdthis  of  Pdlidd  in  1768  and  was  succeeded 
by  Gajsinghji  who  was  also  killed  by  the  Pdlidd  Kathis  in  1780.  He 
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liapter  XIII.  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Ilutbisinghji  who  repulsed  the  Katlii* 

— and  ruled  till  1820.  In  bis  time  Colonel  Walker's  perpetual 

itefl  an  aces.  B0^t]oraon^  He  was  succeeded  bv  bis  son  A bvesintrhii  lb  l 

CiumA.  wbo  lived  till  1826  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Rai-sin  20*11*  I 

who  ruled  till  1844,  when  be  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Bpcliar- 
singbji  the  present  chief.  The  heir  to  tbo  <jadi  Kunvar  Mddhuv- 
singhji  is  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  educated  at  tbe  Rdjkumd? 
College  at  Rdjkot.  There  is  a railway  station  at  Chuda  on  the 
Bhdvnagur-Wddhwan  line.  Tbe  soil  of  Chuda  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
wator  is  considered  good. 

Daiiiim.  Dahida  is  a separato  tribute-paying  tdlukak  nnder  the 

Lrikhapfidar  thrinah,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  eight  miles  to  thr 
north-west.  It  is  a bolding  of  tbo  Villa  K at  bis  and  is  about  twenty 
miles  south-east  of  tbe  Kunkdvdv  station  on  the  Bhdvnagar-Dhonip 
lino.  Tbe  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  431 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  770  souls. 

Dadva.  Dadva  is  a village  under  Gondal  of  some  importance,  sitnated 

about  seven  miles  west  of  Atkot,  aud  about  twenty  miles  uortb-ea^t 
of  the  Sultdnpur  railway  station.  It  is  a holding  of  the  Viila  Kathis, 
Tbe  population  according  to  tbe  census  of  1872  was  2103  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  2413  souls. 

DAmxauar.  Da'mnagar.  This  is  an  open  village  with  a walled  enclosure 

containing  tbe  kacheri  and  its  subordinate  buildings.  These  are  in 
a considerable  state  of  dilapidation,  but  sanction  has  been  given  fur 
tbe  erection  of  new  Government  buildings  on  a standard  plan. 
There  is  a good  Jcurid  of  water  adjoiniug  tbe  town  on  the  oast  side. 

In  the  town  the  Mahdjan  element  is  strong.  Tbe  population  of  the 
district  is  principally  composed  of  Kunbis  and  Kolis.  Tbe  Kolis 
of  this  district  are  much  given  to  thieving  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  have  roll-call  of  tbem  taken  by  tbe  police.  There 
are  a great  many  wells  and  irrigated  fields  around  Datnnagar,  but 
there  is  no  good  river  in  tbe  district. 

DAxtrAna.  Da'ntrana.  This  village  belongs  to  the  Vadal  revenue  sub-division 
of  the  Jundgnd  state.  It  is  twelve  miles  south  of  Junagad  and  twenty 
miles  south  of  Vaddl.  It  is  famous  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the 
Chdran  woman  Ndgbdi  who  cursed  Ra  Mandlik,  the  last  Rajput 
sovereign  of  Jundgad,  when  bo  insulted  her  modesty.  Her  father’s 
name  wasHarjog  Damo.  He  had  no  issue,  but  finally  after  much  serving 
of  holy  men  he  obtained  one  daughter  Nagb&i  through  the  intercession 
of  an  ascetic  named  Hi rdgar.  Harjog  resided  at  Dhanphulia  about  six 
miles  south-west  of  Jundgad.  Nagbdi  was  married  to  Chdran  Kdvsur 
Bhdsur.  Her  descendants  are  still  to  be  found  at  Ddntrdna  and  are 
called  Gorviala  (Jharans.  There  is  a shrine  and  memorial  stone  uf 
Ndgbdi  at  Ddntrdna.  It  is  said  that  Ra  Mandlik  was  enamoured 
of  her  son  Nagdjan's  wifo  Minbni.  When  any  great  man  visits  a 
Chdran's  village,  it  is  the  custom  of  tbo  Chdran  women  to  approach 
him  face  to  face  with  a tray  containing  kanku  or  redpowder 
moistened  with  water  and  some  raw  rice.  They  then  make  the 
^ casto  mark  on  his  forehead  with  the  kanku  and  affix  some  rice  to 
_ ^ it;  they  then  throw  some  of  the  grain  or  some  flowers  over  him 

and  bless  him,  and  dq>art  after  cracking  their  fingers  ngainst  their 
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lomplea.  This  last  is  emblematic  of  the  person  so  doing  taking  tho  Chapter  XIII. 
misfortunes  of  the  person  in  whose  honour  this  is  done  upon  her.  states  and  Placei 
iVhen  Minbai  approached  Ra  Mandlik  to  perform  this  ceremony  he 
;urned  away  from  her  in  another  direction  because  he  was  unwilling  astb  na. 


lits  unlawful  desires.  Ou  his  thus  turning  away  MinbAi  said  to 
‘NngbAi,  'Tho  Ra  turns  away.’  NAgbai  said,  'Try  him  in  another 
direction  as  perhaps  there  may  be  some  bad  omen  to  him  in  receiving 
a blessing  in  that  direction.*  She  wont  in  all  four  directions,  but  the 
Ra  Btill  turned  away  from  her.  She  then  said  to  NAgbai,  ' I buve 
tried  all  four  directions  but  he  still  turns  away.*  Nagbai  replied, 
r Yon  need  not  try  any  more  ; it  is  not  Mandlik  who  turns,  but  tho 
days  of  his  good  fortune  which  have  turned  away  from  him.*  She 
then  was  going  away,  when  Ra  Mandlik  placed  his  hand  on  her 
bosom.  MinbAi  ran  screaming  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  complained 
of  the  insult  tho  Ra  had  put  on  her,  NAgbAi  then  cursed  him  as 
follows  :l 

The  rule  of  the  Rris  bIuiII  jm«i  away  and  your  sovereignty  filial l last  no 
longer  ; A wanderer  ye  shall  beg  for  aim*,  and  shall  then  remember  me, 

Oh  Mandlik. 

The  gate  of  the  ancient  fortress  (Jun/igad)  shall  fall  ; 

You  shall  see  tho  Darao  Kund  no  more ; 

Yon  our  jewdl  shall  be  laid  in  tho  dust ; 

And  then  filial!  remember  me,  Oh  Mandlik. 

About  half  a milo  north  of  tho  village  is  the  Godhmo  Hill  so  named 
because  fabled  to  have  once  been  tho  residence  of  a demon  of  this 
name.  There  are  small  Bhrines  of  the  goddesses  GntrAd  and 
KhodiAr  on  the  summit  of  this  hill,  much  respected  by  KAthis  and 
ChArans.  The  hill  is  composed  of  a kind  of  syenite  and  is 
Covered  with  RAyan  trees  (Mimusops  hexaudrus),  and  it  is  said 
that  if  the  berries  of  this  tree  be  taken  away  for  private  consumption 
they  keep  good,  but  if  taken  away  for  sale  maggots  at  once  appear 
in  hem.  The  population  of  DAntrana  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  1421,  but  sank  to  1273  souls  in  1881  consequent  on  the 
famine  of  1878-79. 

Da'ntretia,  originally  called  DAntalpur,  is  situated  about  sixteen  DAxtbetu, 
miles  east  of  Botad,  and  contained  a population  of  250  in  1872,  but 
tli  is  amount  was  reduced  to  223  iu  1881,  owing  to  tho  famine  of 
1878-79.  It  is  said  to  have  boen  a sea-porfc  in  ancient  times,  but 
the  graduul  silting  up  of  the  Gulf  1ms  caused  the  sea  to  recede,  so 
that  now  tho  village  is  well  inland.  Though  DAntretia  is  situated 
in  tho  more  or  less  salt  plain  called  the  BbAl,  where  the  water  is 
brackish,  if  not  often  too  salt  to  be  potable,  there  is  nevertheless  a 
small  well  or  virda  of  sweet  water  called  Gangvo  to  the  north  of  the 
village.  Tho  story  about  this  well  is  as  follows : A merchant, 
named  Dantasha,  resided  at  DAntretia,  and  his  son  married  a wife 
from  inland.  When  she  came  to  her  husband’s  house  she  was  given 
*or  bathing  purposes,  but  sho  refused  to  bathe  in  salt 


Ati  rung  : Jti&hr  vh  ini  rite,  rithdponn  rrfuth*  Win  mo  to  rnd>ji*h 

in  m mhfuiUsh  Mandlik.  Padtuhr  Jundni  [tola,  Da nw  kund  dtkhUh  ua/d  ; 
f,  {If  di)  mu  mfduiliih  Ma.uUik. 


accept  her  blessing  as  his  doing  so  would  rnako  her  sacred  from 
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water,  and  bathed  with  the  water  which  she  had  brongbfc  from  hef 
home  in  a large  earthen  Teasel.  Her  mother-in-law  sneered  at  her  j 
and  said:  'You  had  bettor  arrange  for  your  father  to  send  joo 
bathing  water  daily/  The  bride  however  was  obstinate  and  declared 
she  would  die  of  hunger  rather  than  batho  in  salt  water,  and  for 
throe  days  and  nights  she  fasted,  worshipping  GangAji  with  great 
devotion.  At  the  end  of  the  third  night,  the  river  goddess  appeared 
to  her  and  told  her  to  take  all  her  relatives  with  her  to  a spot  north 
of  the  village,  and  that  there  they  would  see  her  (Ganga)  flowing, 
In  the  morning  the  bride  told  her  relatives  and  begged  them  to 
accompany  her  to  the  spot,  but  they  laughed  at  her  ; at  last  they  went 
with  her,  and  there  to  their  surprise  they  saw  a stream  of  pure 
sweet  water  flowing  out  of  a virda . They  then  congratulated  the 
bride,  and  after  all  bathing  therein  returned  home.  This  stream  is 
still  swuot  and  has  over  since  been  named  Gangvo. 

Da  tha,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bagad  river,  is  about  four 
miles  distant  from  tho  sea.1  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and 
water  everywhere  near  the  surface.  Tho  tdlukah  consists  of  twentv-six 
villages.  Tho  tdlukddrs  aro  Sarvaiya  Rajputs  descendants  ot  tho 
old  Chudasaina  dynasty  of  JunAgud.  They  were  called  Sarvaiyas 
from  the  parganah  of  Sarva  whicli  they  held  in  appanage.  After- 
wards they  held  Amreli,  and  still  later  acquired  HAthasni,  in  which 
latter  place  they  were,  as  now,  firmly  established.  It  seems  that 
when  Sultan  Mahmud  Begada  effected  the  conquest  of  JuuAgud 
and  tho  peninsula,  that  he  took  Amreli,  and  on  this  account 
SarvaiyAs  Jaso  and  Vejo  went  into  outlawry.  Many  bardic  versos  aro 
said  of  their  exploits.  After  rcraaiuing  in  outlawry  for  twelve  years 
they  gave  up  Amreli  and  settled  in  HAthasni  and  divided  the  estate 
between  them,  Jaso  receiving  HAthasni  and  Vejo  Jesar.  Hero 
they  remained  undisturbed.  Now  DAtha  was  a Muhammadan  thuuah 
or  fortified  post  from  very  early  times.  After  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Aurangzeb,  the  thdnahddr  became  independent  and 
practised  much  oppression  on  the  neighbouring  country.  Ho  wiis 
ousted  by  BharvAds  and  Mobh  Abirs  who  were  equally  oppressive 
and  tyrannous.  Tho  country  folk  in  this  difficulty  betook 
themselves  to  tlio  SarvaiyAs  of  HAthasni  and  besought  their  aid. 
Sarvaiyas  Varsoji,  KAnoji,  and  MoghrAjji  responded  to  their  appeal 
for  succour,  and  in  a.d.  1754  took  DAtha,  which  they  have  held 
ever  since.  It  is  said  that  they  first  established  themselves  at 
Bhagura,  a village  about  six  miles  north-west  of  DAtha,  whence  they 
harassed  the  town.  Subsequently,  when  they  found  themselves 
strong  enough  to  do  so,  they  assaulted  the  place  and  conquered 
it,  aud  have  hold  it  ever  since.  Many  villages  have  since  this 
conquest  been  conquered  by  BhAvnagar  and  JunAgad  until  the 
tdlukah  has  been  reduced  to  its  presont  extent  Adi  pur,  a waste 
site  about  four  miles  south-east  of  DAtha,  shows  signs  of  having  once 
been  a sea-port  though  now  about  one  and  a half  to  two  miles  distaut 
from  the  sea.  Some  of  the  DAtha  villages  aro  exceedingly  fertile. 
Prominent  among  them  are  DAtha  itself,  Tali,  and  Vdlar.  The 


1 It  ia  thirteen  miles  south- west  of  TalAja  and  fourteen  miles  north-cast  of  Malm  to. 
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pulntion  of  Dntha  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  2950  and 
jrding  to  that  of  1881  2236  souls.  It  is  now  tho  site  of  an 
eucy  tho  nah.  There  is  a school-house  here  and  also  a post  office. 
Dasa'ra  classically  Dasa'da,  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah 
f twenty-two  villages  in  tho  JhiilavAd  district.  It  is  the  site  of  an 
oncy  thdnah  and  the  town  is  situated  eleven  miles  east  of  Jhinjhu- 
ida  and  about  six  miles  north-west  of  Mdndal  and  about  eleven  miles 
, of  tho  railway  station  at  Patri.  The  population  according  to 
> census  of  1872  was  3335  and  according  to  that  of  1881  3815  souls, 
j t&lukd&r*  of  Dns&ra  are  Multani  Maliks,  and  are  the  descendants 
the  old  thdnahddrs  of  the  Gujarat  Sultdus.  They  are  divided  into 
vij  classes,  viz,  the  descendants  of  Malik-ul-Huda  who  are  culled 
ifch,  and  the  descendants  of  Malik  Ahmadji  who  are  called 
fiarsdtli,  the  former  living  inside  tho  fort__or  yadh  aud  the  latter 
1c  of  it.  They  are  all  descended  from  ono  Malik  Bakhan  who 
i supposed  to  have  flourished  in  tho  time  of  Sultiiu  Ahmad  of 
lujanit  (a.d.  1411-1443).  They  were  hereditary  foes  of  tho  J lull  as 
" P&tri  Kuva,  Llalvad,  &c. 

Darod  is  a separate  tribute-paying  estate  three  miles  south-east 
; Bhoika,  to  which  thdnah  it  is  subordinate.  It  is  ton  miles  south- 
of  the  Linibdi  railway  station.  Tho  tdlukihirs  are  Jhala 
ajputs  aud  Bhayads  of  Limbdi.  The  population  according  to  tho 
sus  of  1872  was  432  and  according  to  that  of  1881  376  souls. 
Deda'n  is  a separate  tribute- paying  tdlukah  of  the  B6baridvad 
lib-division.  It  is  about  seventeen  miles  as  tho  crow  flies  north  of 
Jdfarabnd  but  the  distance  is  longer  by  road  as  the  creek  has  to  be 
avoided.  Tho  talukddrs  are  Kotilos  by  caste,  and  intermarry  with 
Kdthis.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
[)8  and  according  to  that  of  1881  2256  souls. 

Dodarda  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  under  the  Chok 
inah  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles  to  tho  north-west.  It 
seven  miles  south-west  of  Pitlitdua.  Tho  tdlukddrs  are  Sarvaiva 
ajputs.  Tho  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  832 
ad  according  to  that  of  1881  82  souls. 

Delva'ra.  See  Una-DelvAra. 

Devda.  This  village  is  situated  ton  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
[ntiana.  Formerly  the  population  consisted  of  Ods  but  now  there 
many  other  castes.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  1407  but  swelled  to  1441  in  1881.  In  a.ix  1780  there 
a scarcity  in  the  province,  aud  Malik  Muhammad  of  Roghra, 
tio  at  that  time  hold  tho  forts  of  Devda  aud  Khdgasri,  collected 
» large  number  of  Sindbis  in  these  forts  and  plundered  the  country 
of  Kumbhoji  of  Gondal.  Kuiubhoji  complained  to  Divan  Amarji. 
After  vainly  attempting  to  persuade  tho  Sindhis  to  cease  their  raids 
Divdn  Amarji  perceiving  the  importance  of  checking  these  Sindhis, 
marched  against  them,  and  was  joined  by  his  brother  Govindji  from 
Kill  iaim.  They  cannonaded  and  took  both  forts,  and  the  ISindhis 
during  tho  night.  Devda  is  situated  ou  tho  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Minsar.  About  a mile  to  the  south  of  Devda  is  tho 
meet  ing  of  the  Bileshvari  and  Mins&r  rivers.  The  junction  of  these 
streams  is  called  Triveui  and  a temple  of  llatkeshvar  stands  there. 
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The  town  wall  of  Dovda  is  bnilt  of  loose  stone  but  the  inner  citadel 
is  of  masonry.  A Government  vernacular  school  is  in  the  villains. 
There  is  a poem  written  by  the  bards  on  the  conquest  of  Dcvda  by 
Amarji  Divan. 

Devlia,  a separate  tribute-paying  state  under  the  Wadhw/iu  station 
Ihannh,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  liftoen  miles  to  the  east* 
north-east.  Hie  nearest  railway  station  is  that  of  Lakhtar  which  lit* 
about  seven  miles  to  the  north-west  of  this  village.  The  tdlitknh 
consists  of  two  villages,  Devlia  and  Ankili,  the  tdlukddrs  ore  Jhal* 
llajputs  and  Bhay&d  of  Limbdi.  'Hie  population  according  to  tks 
census  of  1872  was  G84  and  according  to  that  of  1881  603  bouIs. 

Derdi  Ja'nbalni  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  under  tb* 
Biibra  thdnah.  The  proprietors  are  Chdraus.  The  tdlukah  consists  erf 
one  village.  This  village  was  originally  granted  to  tho  Chiracs 
who  now  hold  it,  by  a former  R&o  of  Bhadli.  The  jama  of  the* 
village  was  forgiven  by  Fatelisingh  Gdekwdr  in  1803.  Tradition 
says  that  Fatehsingh  Gdokwdr  visited  Derdi  with  Jijibdva. 
chieftain  of  LAthi.  He  had  heard  much  of  the  sanctity  of 
JtinbAi,  and  as  he  approached  the  village  he  saw  it  in  a mirage 
surrounded  as  it  were  by  a fort  with  lofty  battlements  and  questioned  f 
Jijibava  about  it.  JijibAva  replied  that  the  village  was  not  even 
protected  by  a cactus.  Fatehsingh  considered  this  as  a miracle  of 
J£nbAi#s.  Afterwards  when  he,  riding  on  his  elephant,  reached  Derdi  i 
he  was  met  by  Janbai  surrounded  by  twenty  Krithi  females.  She 
stretched  oat  her  arms  to  bless  him  and  tradition  says  that  her  arms 
by  a miracle  reached  him  even  in  his  seat  on  bis  elephant,  so 
marvellously  were  they  lengthened.  Impressed  by  this  he  alighted  | 
from  his  elephant  and  presented  her  Rs.  500  with  great  respect 
and  forgave  tho  jama  of  Derdi.  Since  this  occurrence  Derdi  has 
been  known  as  JAnbdi-ni  Derdi.  JAnbAi  died  shortly  after  this 
meeting  with  the  GAekwAr,  and  this  chieftain  is  said  to  have 
erected  a teinplo  at  Derdi  to  her  memory  and  to  have  granted  I 
Rs.  125  annually  for  tho  expenses  of  this  temple.  Her  image  is  I 
still  to  bo  seen  therein  and  the  neighbouring  villagers  pay  her  much 
adoration.  JAnbdi  married  Bhagat  Kanthad  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons.  The  pedigree  is  as  under: 


II  Ado. 
Doha. 


Bhagut  KiuthAd-J&nbai. 


, ’ | 

RAnobhdi  BdvobhAi. 

Died  #inr prole 
I 

NAnbha. 


1 

VAjsur. 

I 

Harsur. 

I 

Pitho. 


N.lnbhA  Togo. 

I 

Lakhiuaii. 


Kanji, 

! 

Mulubha. 


I 

K An  til  ad. 
I 


M Aji.su  r 


I 

Iiarsur. 

I , 

DosAhlutf. 


IUjdcbbai. 
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It  is  niuo  miles  east-south-east  of  BAbra  and  only  six  miles  west 
of  the  railway  station  of  Dbosa.  The  population  by  the  census  of 
1872  was  871,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  732  souls. 

Dha'ndhalpur  Sudamra  classically  Suda  mda  is  a separate 

(tribute-paying  state  under  the  PalyAd  thdnah.  Dhaudalpur  lies  twelve 
miles  east  of  Chotila.  Suddmra  lies  ten  miles  to  the  east  ofDbAndlmlpur 
and  fourteen  miles  to  the  north-west  of  PalyAcL  The  population  of 
Dhdndhalpur  aud  Suddmra  was  1024  and  2369  souls  respectively 
according  to  tho  census  of  1872.  The  talukah  consists  of  twenty- 
eight  villages  and  is  a holding  of  the  Khavad  Kafchis.  It  is  said  that 
when  Minal  Devi,  the  wife  of  Karan  Solankhi  of  Anhilvdda  Pdtan, 
was  returning  to  Dholka  to  be  delivered  of  the  child  with  which 
ahe  was  pregnant,  she  halted  at  Dhdndhalpur  on  her  way,  in  order  to 
visit  the  shrine  of  the  Sidh  or  saint  who  resided  there.  While  there 
nlie  was  delivered  of  a son  who  the  hermit  prophesied  would  be  a great 
sovereign.  Minal  Dovi  in  gratitude  to  him  named  her  son  Sidh 
HAj.  Sidh  Rdj  when  on  tho  throne  of  Gujardt  built  the  fort  of 
Dhdndhalpur  and  constructed  the  tank  of  Adalu  in  honour  to  his 
birth-place,  then  the  frontier  town  of  the  Anhilvdda  kindgom. 
Dhauuhalpur  was  for  a long  time  iu  the  possession  of  the  Babrias, 
uftur  their  expulsion  from  Than  by  tho  KAthis,  but  when  the 
Klmvads  established  themselves  at  Suddmra,  Godad  Khavad 
.quarrelled  with  his  brother  Lunsar  Khavad  of  Suddmra,  and  leaving 
Scidamra,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  and  conquered  Dhdndhalpur, 
. expelling  tho  Bdbrids.  This  happened  iu  about  a.d.  1790.  Many  of 
the  neighbouring  cbieftaiua  essayed  to  conquer  Dhdndhalpur  from 
tho  Khnvads  but  in  vain.  Iu  a.d.  1799  Godad  Khavad  repulsed 
tho  Sdilu  chieftain,  aud  in  the  same  year  ho  repelled  an  attack  of  the 
chief  of  Wadhwdn,  but  his  most  famous  defence  of  Dhdndhalpur 
was  that  against  NawAb  Hamid  KhAn  in  A.D.  1796-97.  On  this 
occasion  he  repelled  the  entire  JunAgad  forces  by  his  gallant 
Bailies,  his  stubborn  defence,  and  by  his  activity  in  cutting  off  their 
Bupplies.  Eventually  ho  compelled  them  to  retreat  after  a siege  of 
three  months.  Two  celebrated  couplets  were  composed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  family  bard.  They  are  as  under : 

The  hero  Godad  and  the  NawAb  fought  for  throe  months.1 

The  mountains  and  great  lulls 

Were  enveloped  in  the  cannon  smoke  ; 

He  did  that  which  had  never  been  done  before, 

Namely  ho  aluimed  tho  ancient  fortress  (J undgad). 

The  Babi  was  of  little  wisdom 

In  that  he  thus  irritated  Godad  Khavad. 
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Tho  Khavads  are  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  a JhAla  of  the  PAtri 
house  named  Kbavadji,  who  married  a Kathi  lady.  Hence  in  tho 
bardic  verses  celebrating  tho  repulse  of  the  Wadhwdn  forces,  Godad 
is  addressed  as  MakvAn  or  MakvAna.  The  verses  are  as  follows3: 


> The  OujsrAti  runs  : Kar  Qo'lnd  ne  Nauxlb  latiii/a  t ran  mahina  lagt ; Parrot  mot  a , 
paktht,  dhnnkalia  nrttunc  ilhurc* *  Nohoti  to  navi  hari  Qadh  Jutuinc  <jdl;  li&bi  akal  Ixd; 
Khijvio  Gw l ml  Khavad. 

* The  Gujar&ti  runs : Godad  Idrt  gadc  me  bet  hi  M oka  win  ; Vanjfulmi  poth  jem, 
ntyun  yayun  IVadhicdn, 


m 
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Yon,  Oh  MdkvAna  Godad, 

Have  ostnhlishud  the  fame  of  your  fori, 

Wadliwnn  lied  away 
Like  the  cattle  of  a Van  jura. 

Dhdndhalpur  iB  twenty-three  miles  distant  to  tho  west  of  the  Cboda 
railway  station.  Suddmra  lies  thirteen  miles  to  the  west-sou th-wesfc 
of  the  same  station.  The  population  of  Dhdndhalpur  and  Sudani™ 
was  1149  and  2231  souls  respectively  according  to  tho  census  of 
1881. 

Dlia  Ilk,  now  under  Gondal,  is  about  nine  miles  south-west  of 
Bhdv&vadar  and  lies  at  the  BOuth-east  corner  of  the  A'jecli  range 
of  hills.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  east-north-east  of  Porbnndar. 
Tho  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  2894  and 
accoruiug  to  that  of  18S1  2G20  souls.  Originally  Dhank  was  a 
Jethva  boldiug  under  Gumli  or  Bhurabhli,  but  was  grautod  by 
thorn  to  Villa  Vandrji  who  held  it  on  an  independent  footing  after 
the  fall  of  that  city.  It  was  called  iu  ancient  times  Proh  IMtan, 
but  tho  name  was  changed  to  Dhank  after  an  earthquake  which 
overwhelmed  the  ancient  town.  Dhdnkvun  signifies  in  Gujnrdti  to 
cover,  meaning  that  tho  old  town  had  been  coverod  by  the  earth. 
Since  this  time  Dhdnk  has  always  been  an  important  Viila 
bolding.  But  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Gondal  in  the 
middle  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  and  have  ever  since  remained 
under  tho  jurisdiction  of  that  state. 

Dha'mlej.  This  village  lies  eleven  and  a half  miles  south-east  of 
Sutrdpdda.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  its  population  amounted 
to  1274  souls, but  in  1881. after  the  great  famineof  1878-79,  it  sunk  to 
1129.  Excellent  salt  is  produced  here, and  so  famousis  Dluimlej  for  its 
salt  that  foolish  people  are  called  ‘Dhdmlcj  no  Jed c ho 9 or  ignorant 
of  Dhdmloj,  i.e.  without  salt  or  wit.  It  is  said  that  Dhiimloj  was 
populated  by  the  Jhdla  Rana  Dhamalji  of  Jambu  in  ancient  times 
and  that  he  named  it  after  himself.  The  old  site  of  Dhamlej  was 
however  deserted  and  the  present  village  built  on  a new  site. 
Dhiimlej  is  celebrated  for  a tank  near  to  the  west  of  the  village 
called  Vishnu  Gaya.  It  is  also  called  Chakra  Tirth  as  tho  Idea 
who  resides  at  the  tank  produces  a chakra  or  discus  about  a foot 
in  length  by  about  five  inches  in  breadth.  This,  though  supposed  to 
be  of  stone,  floats  in  the  water.  There  is  an  interesting  inscription 
in  this  reservoir  dated  a.d.  1318  ( Samvat  1374)  showing  that  it  was 
repaired  by  a Porvar  Vania  named  Karatnshi  minister  of  Raja 
Bharma  of  Vdja  race.  There  is  an  old  temple  of  Sommith 
Mahddev  close  to  this  Jcund  or  reservoir,  and  there  is  a symbol  of 
Naloshvar  Mahddev  in  a cave  about  a quarter  of  a mifo  to  tho 
north-west  of  the  village. 

Dhaildhusar.  This  village  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  tho 
celebrated  Dhundliali  Mai,  who  is  supposed  to  have  resided  here  for 
some  time,  and  to  have  excavated  and  built  up  the  tauk  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  village,  in  all  probability  Dhandh  or  Dliandhu  was 
merely  a Mehar  as  the  name  is  not  uncommon  in  that  tribe.  On  tho 
bank  of  the  tank  is  a temple  of  Shiv  iu  a more  or  less  ruined 
condition,  also  ascribed  to  Dhundliali  Mai  and  said  to  have  been  built 
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at  tho  same  time  as  the  tank  was  excavated.  There  is  also  an 
ancient  well  at  Dhandhusar  called  the  Hdnivdv,  built  by  a princess 
of  Vanth&li  named  Hani  through  her  minister  Gadddhar  in 
A.t>.  1389  ( Samvat  1445)  during  the  reign  of  ChudAsanm 
Mokalsingh  son  of  Jayasingh.  In  one  of  the  niches  of  this  well 
is  an  image  of  the  Sliesh  Sli&yi  Bha^vdn  or  Vishnu  who  is 
anpposed  to  sleep  on  the  Shesh  nag  who  is  himself  immersed  in  the 
water.  The  villagers  consider  this  an  image  of  Hani,  and  women 
who  are  unable  to  nurse,  or  the  owners  of  cows  who  give  a scanty 
supply  of  milk  make  a vow  to  wash  the  statue  in  milk  if  their 
supply  of  milk  be  increased.  The  Dhedhs  consider  Hdni  to  have 
been  a Dliedh  woman  and  to  have  subsequently  been  deified,  and 
adore  this  image  as  that  of  their  tutelary  goddess,  and  the  well 
ns  sacred  to  her.  This  well  has  no  todds  or  pillars  at  tho  entrance. 
The  grove  of  trees  overhangiug  the  well  swarm  with  Flying  foxes, 
Pteropus  edwardsi,  iu  thousands  and  in  uo  place  in  the  entire 
province  are  there  such  numbers  of  these  creatures.  They  are 
said  to  have  always  dwTelt  here.  Bava  Pidrnh,  whoso  monastery 
is  at  Jnndgad,  is  said  to  have  resided  some  tmio  at  Dhandhusar. 
Afterwards  Dhandhusar  became  waste,  but  was  repopulated  six  or 
seveu  hundred  years  ago  by  Mehar  Nogha  Dosa  Devwiuia.  It 
again  fell  wasto  in  the  famine  of  A. d.  1791  ( Samvat  1847)  and  was 
repopulated  in  a. a 1833  ( Samvat  1889)  when  Mehar  Ato  of  Dervdu 
aided  by  Miana  Ran  a Changal  attacked  the  villago.  They  woro 
twice  ropulsed  by  the  Dhandhusar  Mehar  Bhimsi  Arsi  Thaplia, 
but  succeeded  on  their  third  attack,  and  plundered  the  villago. 
Dhandhusar  lies  about  nine  miles  north-west  of  Junrigad.  Tho 
, population  of  this  village  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was 
1679  souls,  but  this  number  sank  to  1634  in  1881  consequent  on 
tlie  famine  of  1878-79. 

Dhari.  The  kaelwri  and  its  attendant  buildings  are  within  the 
old  fortlet  of  Mafcra  Vala.  The  fort  overlooks  tho  junction  of  tho 
Natdlia  river  with  the  Shatrunji  and  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  nalds. 
Tho  appearance  of  the  fort  and  the  country  around  it  suggests  an 
old  marauder's  stronghold.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  pull 
down  the  old  kanhert  and  build  a new  one  on  a standard  plan.  A 
mile  to  tho  west  of  the  village  are  the  lines  of  the  Dhari  Regiment 
on  tho  bank  of  the  Shatrunji.  These  were  built  in  1865,  when  the 
police  corps  of  Amreli  was  transferred,  in  its  new  shape,  to  Dhari. 
The  only  objects  worth  mentioning  in  the  village  are  a Icund  and 
spring  of  water  below  the  fort,  and  a very  stningly  built  old  masjid 
in  the  fork  of  the  Natalia  and  Shatrunji  called  Gori  Belam.  Local 
tradition  says  that  ill-luck  attends  tho  removal  of  a stone  from  this 
masjid,  and  that  whon  Mir  Sarfardz  Ali,  manager  of  Amreli,  used 
a portion  of  this  old  building  in  repairing  a mutrjid  at  Amreli  tho 
structure  containing  the  old  stones  fell  down.  About  two  miles 
down  the  Shatruuji  from  Dhdri  the  river  breaks  through  a low 
line  of  hills  clothed  with  scrub  jungle  and  falls  into  a cool 
basin.  This  picturesque  spot  has  boen,  as  is  customary,  dedicated 
to  a divinity.  This  is  called  Khodiar  Mdta,  and  a Bava  with  a 
good  living,  resides  near  tho  waterfall.  This  Mata  is  said  to  have 
been  much  thought  of  by  Ra  Noghan  I.  of  Jun&gad,  who  reigued 
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Chapter  XIII.  a.d.  1020-1040.  There  is  a school  at  Dbdri.  The  medical  charge 

ates  aid  Places.  *n  hands  °f  l^°  hoapitol  assistant  o£  the  Dhari  Regiment 
who  resides  at  the  lines.  A girl  school  has  been  addod  to  the  hospi- 
tal of  the  regiment.  The  post  oflico  is  connected  with  the  lino  from 
Mauikvadn,  Rdjkot,  and  Amreli. 

DaincKA.  Dha'ruka  is  about  twenty-fonr  miles  west  of  Bhdvnagar  and  about 

eight  miles  north-west  of  Songad  station.  There  is  a bungalow  hero 
which  was  formerly  a traveller's  bungalow  when  Dhdruka  was  on 
the  high  road  from  Rdjkot  to  Gogha.  The  Grdsids  are  Lathia 
Gohil  Rajputs  and  Bhdydd  of  Ldtlii.  The  ancient  name  of 
Dhdruka  was  Dhardgnr.  The  Rangoli  river  now  flows  to  the 
east  and  south  of  Dharuka  though  formerly  this  river  flowed 
by  Sedarda.  In  those  days  Kumbhoji,  a Yandni  Gohil,  owned 
Sedarda.  Knmbhoji  was  also  the  name  of  the  cadet  who  received 
Dhdruka  in  tjras  from  Thdkor  Ldkhoji  II.  of  Lathi.  These 
two  Kumbhojis  were  cousins  on  the  mother's  side,  and  as  Dhdruka 
was  near  to  Sedarda,  Kumbhoji  the  Ldthia  hoped  to  repopulat*  it 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Vandni  Kumbhoji.  Through  the 
Vandni's  assistance  ho  repopulated  the  village  with  Gbdnchis,  aud 
from  that  day  this  village  has  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  GhanchU 
of  this  neighbourhood,  who  still  bury  their  dead  in  the  Dhdruka 
burial  ground.  Kumbhoji  Ldthia  now  asked  Kumbhoji  Yaudnis 
permission  to  dig  a small  irrigation  channel  from  the  Rangoli  river 
to  the  Dharuka  land.  The  Yandni  agreed,  but  during  the  next 
rains  which  were  unusually  heavy,  the  river  forsook  its  old  bed, 
and  followed  the  course  of  the  canal,  and  no  longer  has  flowed  by 
Sedarda.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
130(5  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1301  souls. 

Diiasa.  Dhasa  is  a railway  station  on  the  Bhdvnagar-Dhordji  line. 

Its  population  rose  from  1139  in  1872  to  1205  in  1881.  It  has  a 
good  Darbdri  or  state  rest-house,  a dharmshdla,  and  a small  traveller's 
bungalow.  It  was  near  here  in  1790  that  a battle  was  imminent 
between  the  forces  of  Nawdb  Hamid  Khdn  of  Junagad  and  the 
Bhdvnagar  army  led  by  Thdkor  Vakhatsingbji.  But  peace  was 
arranged  throngk  the  good  offices  of  Jidji  Jetliva  on  termt 
favourable  to  Bhdvnagar,  and  the  opposing  forces  separated  without 
coming  to  blows.  The  bardic  verses  on  the  subject  end  ns  follows: 
9 Kumpo,  Vajsnr,  and  Hddo  become  bewildered  in  the  battle  field. 
In  the  house  of  the  lord  of  Piram  the  flag  of  victory  was  hoisted/ 
Kumpo  was  Yala  Kumpo  of  Chital,  Vdjsur  was  Kbdclmr  Vdjsur 
of  Jasdan,  and  Hddo  was  Hddo  Khurnan  of  Kundla.  There  is  a 
post  office  and  telegraph  office  also  at  this  place. 

Doasa.  Dliasa  is  separate  tribute-paying  tdhilculi  under  the  Ldkhdpddar 

thdnah,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-west. 
It  belongs  to  the  Desdya  family  which  also  hold  Rdi  Sdnkli  in 
Jhaldvad.  The  Dhasa  tdluhth  consists  of  but  one  village.  The 
Mulgrasias  of  Dhasa  are  Vdla  K a this.  The  estate  was  acquired 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Desaya  family  in  1812.  The 
population  of  Dhasa  according  to  the  census  of  1812  was  1598  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  1173  souls.  It  is  about  cigbteeu  miles 
south-east  of  the  Kunkdvas  railway  station. 
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Dhola  is  situated  about  five  miles  west  of  Umrala  and  thirty- 
I three  miles  north-west  of  BhAvnagar.  The  population  consisted 
of  but  3<X)  souls  by  the  census  of  1872,  but  rose  to  757  in  1881. 
This  village  has  been  selected  as  the  place  on  the  BhAvnagar- 
WadhwAn  main  line  for  the  junction  of  the  branch  to  DhorAji, 
and  there  is  a railway  station  here  of  some  importance.  Several 
bungalows  have  already  been  constructed  for  the  residence  of  the 
railway  officials.  There  is  a telegraph  ottico  at  Dhola,  a traveller's 
bungalow  has  been  lately  built  here,  and  there  are  also  several 
serai*  or  native  hotels  where  travellers  can  obtain  all  nccessarios. 
A made  road  connects  the  town  of  UmrAIa  with  the  Dhola  junction 
station.  There  is  also  a line  dharatnshdJa  here. 

Dliola,  usually  called  Dhola  DevAni  because  it  is  a bolding  of 
the  Devani  Gohils,  is  a separate  tribute-payiug  state  under  tho 
CbamArdi  thdnnh  consisting  of  one  village  only.  It  is  about  nine 
miles  west-north-west  of  Cbarnardi  and  five  miles  north-east  of  the 
Dhola  junction  railway  station.  The  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1872  was  4*31  and  according  to  that  of  1881  304  souls. 

Dhola 'dri,  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukak  of  the 
BabnriAvAd  sub-division,  is  now  subordinate  to  Junagad.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  by  road  north-west  of  JAfarabad.  The  population 
according  to  tho  consus  of  1872  was  180  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  218  souls. 

Dhoraji.  This  largo  and  flourishing  town  of  tho  Gondal  stato 
is  situated  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  JuuAgad  aud  about  twelve 
miles  south-west  of  Jetpur.  It  is  in  70°  30'  east  longitude  and  21  * 44' 
north  latitude.  A small  river  called  tho  Saphra,  au  affluent  of  tho 
BhAdar,  flows  between  tho  town  and  suburb.  DhorAji  is  about  three 
miles  to  tho  cast  of  the  river  BhAdar  which  is  span ued  by  a fine 
bridge  called  the  Siipedi  bridge,  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  Peilo  and 
is  also  called  by  bis  name.  Four  made  roads  lead  from  this 
town,  to  JuuAgad,  to  Jetpur,  to  Supodi,  and  to  Mohoti  Marad. 
There  is  a traveller's  bungalow,  a telegraph  office,  post  office, 
dispensary,  good  school-house,  and  proper  DarbAri  public  offices. 
There  is  also  a good  dharmehdla.  It  is  the  terminus  at  present  of 
tho  BbAvuagar-DhorAji  railway  line.  DhorAji  was  acquired  by 
Kumbhoji  II.  of  Gondal  from  JuuAgad  in  about  tho  middle  of  the 
Inst  century.  It  hns  always  been  a great  centre  of  trade  and  there 
is  a wealthy  resident  population  both  of  VAniAs  and  Mehmans.  It 
is  the  bead-quarters  of  a revenue  officer  and  also  of  a native 
district  judge  (Munsiff).  Dhoraji  is  a walled  town  and  according  to 
the  census  of  1872  bad  a population  of  15,502  inhabitants.  The 
Dhoraji  merchants  deal  principally  in  cotton  and  grain,  and  the 
bankers  have  money  dealings  throughout  the  province  and  can 
write  bills  of  exclmuge  on  Bombay,  KarAcbi,  Calcutta,  &c.  The 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1881  whb  16,121  souls. 

Dholarva  is  a separate  tribute-paying  Idlukah  under  tho 
LftkhApadar  tluinah  and  is  n holding  of  the  Vala  KAthis.  The 
idlukah  consists  of  but  one  village.  It  is  about  ten  miles  north  of 
UikhApAdar  aud  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  the  KunkAvav  railway 
ii  013-53 
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station.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  325  souls. 

Dhra'pha  is  a separate  tribute-paying  iMuleah  of  the 
district,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Phaljhar  river,  ft  is 
the  site  of  an  Agency  tfuinah.  The  tilukdan  are  Jddeja  Rajput*, 
cadets  of  Navdnagar.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  thirty-six  village*.  It 
is  distant  about  thirteen  miles  north-west  from  Bhdydvadar  under 
Gondal,  and  seven  miles  north-east  of  Jodhpur  under  Navdnagar. 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  3196  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  2811  souls.  There  is  a post  office  and 
school-house  here. 

Dhra  ngadra  State,  lying  between  23°  13'  and  22°  33'  north 
latitudo  and  71°  48'  and  71°  east  longitude,  has  an  area  of 
about  1107  square  miles,  not  counting  the  Dhrdngadra  portion 
of  the  Ran,  and  a population  according  to  the  census  of  188l 
of  99,600  souls.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  for  the  most  part 
Hat,  and  though  there  are  low  hills  near  Uinarda  of  ncarlj 
500  feet  in  height,  the  country  cannot  be  called  hilly.  Tlu» 
geological  formation  consists  of  variously  coloured  strata  of 
sandstono,  both  red,  pink,  yellow,  and  white,  and  of  various 
qualities,  and  is  exceedingly  famous  throughout  the  peninsula  and 
Gujardt  for  building  purposes.  The  soil  as  a rule  consists  of  various 
alternations  between  a good  black  soil  and  sand.  Trees  are  very 
scarce,  and,  as  a rule,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  villages, 
but  there  is  a kind  of  scrub  jungle  in  the  grass  lands  near 
Dhrdngadra.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bdmbhan,  the 
Chandrabhdga,  the  Bilganga,  and  the  Phalku,  but  none  of  them  are 
more  than  inconsiderable  streams ; irrigation,  however,  by  wells  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream  near  the  bank  or  orids  is  carried  on  in  both 
the  Barabhan,  Chandrabhaga,  Bilganga,  and  Phalku  during  tho 
cold  and  hot  seasons.  There  are  fine  lakes  at  Halvad  and  Mdusnr 
close  to  Halvad,  named  the  Sdmatsar  and  Mdnsar  respectively. 
There  are  also  two  good  tauks  at  Sitha,  the  Ambdv  and  tho 
Chandrdsar,  and  there  are  masonry  tanks  at  both  Mdlanidd  and 
Kdntrodi,  besides  the  Ramnalsar  at  Dhrdngadra  itself.  A largo 
lake  is  now  under  construction  to  the  south  of  the  town  of 
Dhrdngadra  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  smaller  tanks 
thronghout  the  state,  but  they  are  usually  dry  at  the  commencement 
of  April.  There  are  about  2314  wells  in  the  entire  state,  including 
1334  masonry  and  980  simple  wells.  The  water  level  is  somewhat 
high  near  the  shore  of  the  Ran,  where  water  is  found  at  a depth  of 
about  twenty  feet.  In  other  parts  water  is  found  at  a depth  of  from 
twenty  to  seventy  feet.  The  climate  is  on  tho  whole,  though  subject  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  healthy  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula.  The  thermometric  readings  at  Dhrdngadra  show  a mean 
minimum  of  73°  in  the  month  of  January  and  a mean  maximum  of 
98°  in  the  month  of  May.  The  average  rainfall  of  Dhrdngadra 
from  recorded  observations  for  the  seven  years  ending  1878  is  14 
inches  and  84  cents.  There  are  no  forests.  Tho  chief  fuel  used  is 
cowdung.  Cocoanut  plantations  have  been  commenced  aud  abont 
2000  trees  have  been  planted  out.  The  principal  and  most 
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important  crop  is  cotton;  next  to  this  come  bdjro,  juvdr,  mag , math, 
gram,  tal,  wheat,  barley,  kalthi,  and  a small  quantity  of  tobacco ; 
sugarcane  is  grown  in  a few  villages.  The  domestic  animals  are 

R elephants,  camels,  buffaloes,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  donkeys, 
flogs,  and  cats.  Of  these,  elephants  are  kept  by  the  chief  alone  for 
state  processions.  The  Raj  Sahib  has  a very  tine  herd  of  cows,  some 
of  which  give  ten  pounds  of  milk  at  a milking.  The  Dhraugadrn 
and  Jhdhivdd  bullocks  generally  are  of  superior  stamp,  as  numbers 
are  imported  from  Gujarat,  Vdgad  and  Sind,  and  the  indigenous 
stock  has  been  thereby  much  improved.  The  donkeys  of  Dhrangadra 
and  Jhalavad  generally  are  larger  in  stature  and  stronger  than  those 
of  other  parts  of  the  province  Halar  excepted.  The  Jbtilavdd  horses 
arc  hardy  and  cheaper  in  price  than  those  of  Kathidwar,  Gohilvdd,  and 
Sor&th.  The  lion  has  been  extinct  since  about  1810.  There  are  now 
wild  hogs,  panthers,  an  occasional  ehitah  and  lynx,  wolves,  hyaenas, 
jackals,  foxes,  hares,  porcupines,  nylghai,  antelope,  gazelles,  aud 
the  wild  ass.  The  wild  ass  frequents  the  Rau  and  comes  inland  at 
flight  to  graze.  In  the  cold  weather  large  flocks  of  Cullutn  ( [Iculang ) 
Grus  cinerea  and  Anthropoides  virgo  visit  these  districts,  as  well  as 
numerous  wild  duck  and  snipe.  Of  99,000,  the  total  1872  population, 
94,000  were  Hindus  and  5000  were  Musalmdns.  Trade  is  principally 
conducted  by  Vdnids  of  the  Modh  and  Shrimdli  divisions.  There 
are  many  Brdhmans  of  the  Audich  tribe  in  Halvad  who  cultivate 
the  land.  The  Modh  and  Shrimali  Brahmans  principally  occupy 
themselves  in  trade.  There  are  many  Bollards  who  trade  in 
miscellaneous  articles,  but  there  are  but  few  Khojahs  or  Mehmans. 
The  Musalmdus  as  a rule  are  oil-pressers,  grocers,  cloth- weavers, 
small  retail  dealers,  and  tipdhi*.  The  number  of  houses  in  1872  was 
<50,320  or  on  the  average  twenty-9ix  to  the  square  mile.  Of  these, 
7097  wore  built  of  stone,  brick,  and  mortar;  23,229  were  built  with 
walls  of  stone  and  mud  with  roofs  of  thatch  or  tiles ; a few  of  these 
have  walls  entirely  of  mud.  Dwellings  of  the  better  sort  lodgod 
31,880  persons,  or  35*252  of  the  whole  population,  at  the  rate  of 
between  four  and  five  souls  to  each  house.  In  the  inferior  houses 
lived  58,751  persons  or  04*748  of  the  entire  population  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  three  souls  per  each  house.  The  state  consists  of  129  villages 
not  including  those  in  dispute.  Twenty-six  have  a population  of 
200  and  under;  forty-eight  from  200  to  500;  thirty-two  from  500 
to  1000  ; eighteou  from  1000  to  2000 ; throe  from  2000  to  3000  ;ono 
from  5000  to  10,000  ; and  Dhrdngadra  of  10,944  souls. 

The  chief  trade  centres  aro  Dhrdngadra,  Halvad,  and  Sitha,  and 
the  amount  of  the  total  trade  in  1877  was  estimated  at  £288,800 
of  which  £190,000  were  exports  and  £98,800  imports.  The  cotton 
export  amounted  to  £100,000  or  81*24  per  cent  of  the  total  export. 
Before  the  Wndhwdn  extension  of  the  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central 
India  Railway  the  Dhrdngadra  cotton  was  all  sent  to  Dholera,  bnt 
since  the  railway  has  been  opened  Bombay  merchants  have 
established  agencies  both  in  YVadhwdn  and  Dhrdugadra,  and  cotton 
is  largely  purchased  iu  both  towns,  A large  quantity  is  sent  to 
Bombay  by  mil,  aud  only  large  purchasers  for  mills  in  this  country 
find  it  remunerative  to  send  cotton  to  Dholera,  especially  as  owing 
to  the  silting  up  of  the  creek  the  arrival  of  the  cotton  in  Bombay 
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is  indefinitely  prolonged.  Tlio  chief  imports  are 
ghi  £18,000,  grain  £28,187,  and  metal  £0000.  The  | 
of  DhrAngadra  are  of  excellent  qnality,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  at  Kuda  on  the  Ran  of 
fourteen  miles  north-west  of  DhrAngadra.  The  ] 
moneylenders  iu  the  DhrAngadra  state  are  ~ 

Atits,  Rajputs,  and  Ch&rans.  Among  bankers  the 
interest  is  from  four  and  a half  to  six  per  coot  per 
they  usually  land  to  merchants  and  traders  at  from  seven  ai 
to  nine  per  cent  per  annum,  to  cultivators  at  from  nine 
per  ceut,  to  Grdsias  or  land-owners  at  the  same  rate,  unless  1 
mortgaged  collaterally  as  security,  when  nine  per  cent  is 
charge.  If  ornaments  are  pledged,  a loan  may  bo  obt 
per  cent.  The  custom  also  of  lending  money  and  obtainic 
more  fields  iu  lieu  of  interest,  to  be  restored  when  the 
repaid,  is  also  a common  form  of  loan  or  mortgage  called 
The  Chief  of  DhrAngadra  belongs  to  the  Jhala  tribe, 
a subdivision  of  the  MakvAna  family  who  claim  to  be  de 
from  Markaud  Rislii,  an3  who  are  said  to  have  ruled 
village  in  the  Thai  a near  Nagar  PArkar ; but  Kjgjgardevf 
VihiAsdev,  having  made  a more  than  ordinarily  during 
Sind,  the  ruler  of  that  country  marched  on  Keranti  and 
MnkvAnas,  slaying  Kesardev.  His  son  HarnAldov  lied 
in  Gujarat,  to  the  court  of  Karan  Solankhi,  who  had  just 
tlio  throne,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  expelling  a 
used  to  annoy  Karan's  favourite  queen.  In  consequence 
exploit  the  queen  adopted  UarpAldev  as  her  brother  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  1800  villages  of  JhAlavAd  and  the  500 
ofjthe  BliAl.  These  last  Harpaldev  restored  to  the  queen  of 
as  a gift.  Another  account  represents  Karan  having  promised 
bestow  on  HarpAldev  os  many  villages  as  he  could  visit  in  ono  \ 
and  bind  a garland  over  the  gates  iu  token  of  having  actually 
there;  aud  this  account  represents  that  with  tlio  aid  of  the  I 
or  goddess  worshipped  by  the  JhAlA«,  ho  bound  garlands 
gates  of  2800  villages  in  one  night,  the  last  being  Dighadiu  so  < 
because  it  was  there  that  the  day  dawned.  Harpaldev  : 

PAtdi,  Hero  an  elephant  iu  must  one  day  broke  into  the 
where  his  children  were  playing.  His  wife,  who  was  a da 
Praia i)  Solan khi,  managed  to  rescue  her  children,  who  ! 
cu instance  of  being  caught  up  by  her  received  the  cog 
JhAla.1  A ChArau  boy  who  was  standing  by  at  the  time  was  L 
by  the  queen  on  this  occasion  on  one  side  and  thus  his  life  wase 
Since  that  day  this  branch  of  the  Charans  have  been  knov 
Taimria,  or  those  who  received  a push  or  slap.  Harpaldev  had  f 
children  by  the  Solankhi  lady  : Sodhoji,  who  succeeded  him  • 
who  received  the  parganak  of  JAuibu,  whose  descendants 
present  chiefs  of  Ljmhdi ; Shekhrajji,  who  received  SachAnaand  ( 
Yadodra  in  appanage,  whose  descendants  are  to  this  day  van  * 1 
iu  Chor  Yadodra  and  the  Sanand  jmrganah  ; aud  a daughter  i 
Urnaclevi.  The  Solankhi  lady  died  on  April  6th,  1115,  corvee; 


1 From  jhdlcu  to  snatch  up. 
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I of  respect  to  her,  this  having  been  the  day  of  her  death  and  therefore  Duhanuahjia. 
la  day  of  mourning.  In  the  language  of  the  bards  this  lady  is  not 
Idt’Scxibed  as  having  died,  but  ‘the  Devi  became  invisible  and 
I departed.*  After  her  death  llarpdldcv  left  Pdtdiaud  resided  in  tho 
I neighbouring  village  of  Dhaina.  and  during  his  residence  there  ho 
I married  Raj  Kuuvarha,  the  daughter  of  the  Sod  ha  of  Tbur-Parkar,  by 
whom  he  had  nine  sons,  Khavadji,  who  married  a Katblani  and  fouud- 
* <?d  tho  Khavad  tribe  of  Kiithis;  Khodaji,  whose  descendants  are 
railed  Kbodrisii  Rajpnts  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  pargannh  of 
Patan  ; Joguji,  ancestor  of  the  Jogu  Rajpnts  now  to  be  found  in 
i Vdgad  ; Itanoji,  ancestor  of  the  Itanak  Rajputs  who  are  also  to  bo 
found  in  Ydgadj  Bdpuji,  whose  descendants  are  Molesaldms  and 
dwell  in  Chadotar  and  Mandva;  Balvant,  whose  descendants  are 
called  Balvant  Rajputs  aud  are  to  be  found  in  Cutch ; Lonakji  whoso 
descendants  are  called  Loni  Rajputs  aud  are  to  be  found  near 
Benares  ; Devji,  whose  descendants  are  called  Devaiyat  Rajputs  aud 
who  are  to  bo  found  in  Mdrw&r ; Vithalji,  about  whose  descendants 
nothing  is  knowu.  Harpdldev  died  in  about  1130  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Sodhoji. 

Sod hoj i succeeded  to  his  father's  chiefdom  and  consolidated  his 
rule  ; he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Durjapsiilji  after  a reign  of  thirty 
years.  Durjansalji  succeeded  his  father  iu  1100  aud  ruled  till  1185, 


Arjimsiugiin  who  was  a devout  worshipper  ot  Jvnshna  and  hence 
, was  called  Dv&rkxidasji ; he  died  in  12*10  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Dcvrdjji.  Devrdjii  ruled  till  1265  when  ho  too  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  JLludoji  who  ruled  till  1280,  when  he  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sursiughji,  who  reigned  for  twenty-five 
years  and  was  iu  1305  succeeded  by  his  son  Sdntalji.  Santalji  found- 
ed the  town  of  S&otalpnr  in  north  Gujarat,  a Jiideja  holding  now 


cliioft&ins  of  Tharad  and  MorvAda.  Surajmalji  fell  in  the  battle. 
SAntalji,  with  the  aid  of  a Musaluian  force,  expelled  Lunoji  from 
JSnrdhar,  but  was  killed  in  the  battle  and  was  succeeded  in  1325  by 
his  son  Vajep&lji,  who  survived  his  father  but  one  year,  dying  in  1326. 
Vajepdlji  Was  succeeded  by  his  son  Meghp&iji. 

Meghp&lji  reigned  from  1326  to  1331 ; he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Padamsihgliji.  Padamsin gh j i succeeded  his  father  in  1331  and 
reigned  for  nine  years,  auu  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  IJdesinghji. 
Udesinghji  succeeded  his  father  in  13*10  and  reigned  till  1352 ; he  had 
twosCns,  tho  elder  of  whom,  Prathirdj,  resigned  the  chiefdom  to  his 
younger  brother  Vegadji,  and  received  tho  parganah  of  Thala;  his 
descendants  are  cullod  Thaleehas  and  enjoy  a vdnta  in  Thala  up  to  this 
day.  Vegadji  succeeded  to  tho  gddi  in  1352  and  ruled  till  1308  ; he 
founded  the  village  of  Vegadvdv  near  Halvad;  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Rdmsingnji.  reigned  from  1368  to  1385;  he 
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foundod  tlio  village  of  Rdtnpur  in  DhrAngadra  territory  ; 
succeeded  by  his  son  Yirsinghji.  Virsinghji  ruled  from  15 

1392;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ranmalsingbji.  ^ 

succeeded  in  1392  ami  ruled  till  1408.  He  was  itnprisoz 
RAthoda  of  BArmcr  Kotda  in  MArwAr,  whither  he  had  gone  to  i 
ft  Rutliod  lady,  and  was  only  released  by  his  son  SatarsAHi  it 
at  the  hend  of  an  army.  He  died  in  1408  and  was  succeeded 
son  SatorsAlji.  8a tarsal ji  ruled  from  1408  to  1420.  He 
nowned  chieftain  and  made  his  capital  at  MAndol.  It  is  said  I 
revenge  for  the  treachery  practised  on  his  father,  he  ploughed  i 
site  of  Banner  Kotda  with  donkeys.  SatarsAlji  rebelled  three  I 
against  SultAn  Ahmad  Sh&h  of  Gujardt,  and  was  three  times  i 
lie  is  mentioned  iu  both  the  Mirat-i-Sikandri  and 
i-Akbari.  He  wa3  also  called  SultAnji,  and  founded  the  village  u 
Sultdnpur.  Satarsnlji  had  in  all  twelve  sous,  of  whom  the  eldest! 
Jetsinghji,  who  succeeded  his  father.  His  second  son  Raghavde 
who  dug the  Rai  Talav  near  Vantu  (Yithalgad),  went  to  the  court 
Sultan  Hushnng  Ghori  of  Mdlwa,  who  reigned  at  Mandu,  and  i 
distinguished  himself  so  much  that  ho  received  a tract  of  i 
knowm  as  tlio  Mdlwa  JhAlAvAd,  the  capital  of  which  is  Raipnra. 
descendants  are  still  to  be  found  in  tjio  Narvar  Stato  under  Up 
Jctsinghji  succeeded  his  father  in  1426  and  reigned  till  11 
In  his  reign  the  Ahmadabad  Sultans  warred  with  the  Jhdlds, 
leaving  Patdi  they  retired  to  Kuva.  Jctsinghji  was  succeeded 
eon  Vauvirji.  Yanvirji  ascended  the  gad i in  1441  and  rule 
1 460.  He  had  six  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Bliimsinghji,  sue 
him.  Bhimsinghji  reigned  from  1460  to  1469.  He  had  but  one  i 
named  Vdgtoji,  who  succeeded  him.  Vaghoji  ascended  the  gddi  in 
1 469  and  ruled  till  1486.  During  his  time  Prince  Khalil  Klidn,  after- 
wards Sultrin  Muzufar  of  GujarAt,  was  viceroy  of  8orath  and  resided 
atJunAgad.  As  VAghoji  was  rebellious,  the  prince  marched  against 
him  and  a severe  conflict  took  place  between  them  near  Said  pur, 
about  six  miles  north  of  DhrAngadra,  in  which  Khalil  Khriti 
worsted.  Sultan  Mahmud  accordingly  marched  with  a large 
upon  Kuva  aud  invested  the  place.  V&ghoji  assembled  his 
and  prepared  to  defend  himself,  but  he  and  his  gallant  garrison  i 
soon  reduced  to  extremities  owing  to  want  of  provisions,  VA 
therefore  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a sally.  Before  issuing! 
the  tow  n,  he  told  the  guards  of  the  female  apartments  to  watch 
Iiis  banner,  on  which  was  emblazoned  a representation  of  the  godd 
Shakti,  and  he  instructed  his  cjueens  or  ranis  to  mount  the 
pile  should  his  banner  fall.  During  the  fight  the  standard- 
being weary  put  down  the  standard,  on  seeing  which  the  guards 
formed  the  ranis , who,  thinking  that  their  lord  had  perished,  thr 
themselves  down  a well  in  the  palace  and  died.  In  the  meantime 
YAghoji  fighting  desperately  contrived  to  regain  Kuva,  but  on 
arrival  w*as  greeted  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  ranis.  He 
now  determined  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  again  issuing  forth, 
was,  after  a most  gallant  resistance  and  after  slaying  many  of  his 
enemies,  himself  slain  together  with  his  principal  SardArs.  The 


Muhammadans  now  sacked  Kuva,  aud  from  this  date  it  ceased  to  be 
On  hearing  of  YAghoji  s death.  Sahib  Kunvarbe, 


the  JhAia  capital. 
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daughter  of  the  Solankhi  of  Kaliria,  who  was  betrothed  to  him, 
ounted  the  funeral  pile,  although  the  marriage  ceremony  between 
diem  had  not  yet  been  porforrned.  So  great  an  impression  did  the 
isasters  at  Kuva  create  that  not  only  was  that  place  relinquished 
as  a capital,  but  the  sack  of  Kuva  or  Kuva»no-kt>r  is  yet  proverbial 
*mong  the  Jhilis  for  any  great  misfortune.  Vdghoji  had  twelve 
uins,  of  whom  the  first  six,  Nayoji,  Mepji,  Sagrimji,  Jodhiji,  Ajoji, 
siad  Kdmsinghji,  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  with  their  father.  Viram- 
rlevji  married  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  Revra  Tiringigad  aud 
Kunvar  Kinaddev  of  Idar  married  the  other  daughter.  Both 
Viramdev  and  Kinaddev  were  slain  by  the  Muhammadan  thanahddr 
of  Sami  Munjpur,  in  a fight  caused  by  the  above-montioned  princes 
endeavouring  to  rescue  some  cattle  carried  off  by  him.  There  is  a 
]>*Uyo  or  monument  erected  in  memory  of  Viraindev  at  Anpodru 
near  Tiringa,  called  Viramnath,  which  is  worshipped  to  this  day. 
The  eighth  prince  was  Rdjodharji  who  succeeded  his  father  in  14-8G. 
Some  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jhdlas  from  Kuva,  the 
Muhammadans  established  a than  ah  there  and  built  a mosque. 
Rajodharji,  after  leaving  Kuva,  took  shelter  in  the  forest,  which  in 
those  days  covered  the  part  of  the  country  where  Halvad  now  stands. 
One  day  when  about  to  hunt  in  the  forest,  a hare" Issued  forth  from 
the  forest  and  instead  of  fleeing  faced  his  horse.  Rijodharji,  aston- 
fci  icd  at  the  courage  of  tho  hare,  naturally  so  timorous  an  animal, 
triboted  it  to  some  excellent  qnnlity  in  the  soil  and  resolved  to 
uild  his  capital  there,  aud  accordingly  in  Samvat  li»44  Maha  vad 
3th  (a.d.  1188),  ho  laid  the  foundations  gj,  city.  In  those  days 
ere  was  but  a small  vil lage  To  fTTe  north-east  of  the  present 
wn  near  where  the  Goleshvar  temple  now  stands. 

salt  monuments  attests  the  bravery  of  tho 
Ivad.  Rajodharji  had  three  sons  and  a daughter. 

Was  the  eldest,  Sajoji  the  second  son,  and  Riba  the  daughter  was 
the  third  child ; all  these  were  children  of  a lady  of  Idar;  Riba 
afterwards  married  into  the  Jodhpur  house.  Tho  third  son  Rinoji’s 
mother  was  a Parmir  lady  and  was  daughter  of  Laghdhirji  of  Muli. 
When  Rijodharji  lay  dying,  Laghdhirji,  who  determined  to  secure 
the  succession  to  his  daughter’s  son,  came  to  Halvad  with  a large 
following,  ostensibly  to  enquire  after  the  Rij  Sihib’s  health,  but 
really  to  gain  over  the  army  and  the  principal  Sardirs  to  his 
designs.  In  this  he  wa9  successful,  and  when  shortly  afterwards 
the  Raj  Sihib  died  and  Kunvars  Ajoji  and  Sajoji  left  the  town  to 
accompany  their  father’s  corpse  to  the  funeral  pile,  tho  Parmir 
closed  the  gates,  distributed  largess  to  the  soldiery,  and  proclaimed 

(Raiioji  as  his  successor.  Ajoji  and  Sajoji  in  vain  tried  to  effect  au 
entrance,  and  retired  to  Vegadviv,  but  after  a stay  there  of  two 
months,  seeing  the  rule  of  Rinoji  established,  they  resolved  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  the  Ahmadabad  Sultan,  but  ere  they  could  reach 
' the  capital,  the  emissaries  of  Laghdhirji  had  reached  that  town  and 
by  the  payment  of  a nasardnah  of  two  lakhs  of  rupees  (£20,000) 
procured  tho  confirmation  of  Rinoji.  Ajoji  and  Sajoji,  therefore, 
went  for  a few  days  to  Idar  and  thence  to  Jodhpur,  but  being  coldly 
received,  they  betook  themselves  to  tho  court  of  the  Rina  Sanga  of 
Chitor  and  entered  his  service.  When  Bibar  Bidshih  marched 


The  number 
population  of 
Of  these  Ajoji 
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•gainst  the  RAna  and  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  I 
BtAna  district,  Ajoji  Jhnla  was  slain  with  the  Rana 
contested  field,  but  the  succeeding  liana  beet  owed  on  Aj 
and  on  his  brother  Sajojt  the  district*  of  SAiJn,  Dels 
Goguudn,  Ac.,  and  their  descendants  hold  lands  there  to 
RAnoji  of  ilalvad  founded  the  Tillage  of  Ranakpnr  near  t] 

Itanoji  was  assossinnted  by  Malik  Iinkhan  in  revenge  for  the 
of  his  father,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  UAuojt's  orders, 
death  of  RAnoji  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  MansingbjL 
Mansinghji  succeeded  his  father  in  1323.  He  was  at  first  i 
to  practical  joking  and  disinclined  to  attend  to  gmver 
and  on  one  occasion  during  the  Holi  he  behaved  in  a sou 
indecorous  manner.  Vautia  Pragji  reproached  him  for  his 
but  his  minister  said  nothing.  So  far  from  being  angry 
Priigjji,  MAusinghji  thanked  him  for  hia  frank  expost nlat ion, 
was  displeased  with  his  minister,  and  henceforward  an 
ways.  His  first  exploit  was  to  avenge  his  father's 
attacking  Dasddn,  which  place  he  took,  killing  Shahjiv,  son  < 
Malik  Bn  khan,  the  murderer  of  his  father.  Bahadur  Shall,  ' 
was  at  this  time  absent  in  MAlwa,  sent  KhAn  KJiAnAn,  t 
jiujirdar  of  JhalavAd,  against  MAusinghji.  Khan  KhAnAn 
recovere<l  DasAda  and  drove  Mansioghji  from  the  province, 
him  to  quit  the  country  and  seek  shelter  in  Cutcli,  where 
afforded  him  shelter.  Mansinghji’s  estate  wns  now  confis< 
the  SulcAn,  including  Mandal,  Viramgam,  and  liulvad. 
built  a small  hamlet  near  the  town  of  Bhuj,  which  he 
Mankuva,  and  from  thence  he  and  his  two  brothers  and 
BakrAnia  used  to  issue  forth  and  ravage  JhAlAvAd,  even  up  to 
gates  of  Viramg&tn.  Many  tales  are  told  of  his  wonderful  < 
on  these  occasions,  and  it  was  to  commemorate  otio  of  these  in  \ 
the  Dheds  of  Char&di  assisted  him  that  hia  village  has  ever  ! 
been  called  Dheds'  CharAdi.  Now  the  stepmother  of  MAtuit) 
was  a daughter  of  the  chief  of  Vikaner,  and  her  sister  had 
the  Sultan  Bahadur  of  GujarAt.  This  lady  sent  a messas 
Miinsinghji,  advising  him  to  come  in  from  outlawry  and  as! 
forgiveness,  promising  that  he  should  be  reinstated.  Mansi  t 
however,  remained  in  outlawry  for  many  years,  performing 
daring  exploits  and  defying  the  utmost,  efforts  of  the  Sultan  t 
capture  him.  At  last,  however,  he  saw  that  he  was  unable  \ 
prolong  the  unequal  conflict  and  resolved  to  rely  on  SnltAn] 
generous  character  and  surrender  to  him  in  person.  Shortly 
he  had  formed  this  design,  Sultan  Bahadur  made  one 
numerous  visits  to  Diu.  MAnainghji  took  advantage  of  thooppor 
and  contrived  at  one  of  the  Sultan’s  camps  to  introduce 
completely  armed  from  head  to  foot  into  tlio  SoltAn's 
sleeping  tent.  The  Sultan  asked  him  who  he  was,  and 
replied,  ‘ I am  the  llaja  of  JhalAvAd  come  to  seek  from 
Majesty  the  restitution  of  my  dominions.'  So  saving,  ho 
sword,  shield,  and  dagger  before  the  SultAn.1  The  SultAn, 


1 A sign  that  be  bud  come  to  seek  nintn  or  sancta&ry,  to  violate  which  is  < 
among  Uajpute  • serious  breach  of  honour. 
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by  his  noble  bearing,  asked  him  hi9  history,  which  MAnsiugbji 
related  to  him  in  fall.  The  SultAn  treated  him  honourably,  aud  a 
few  days  afterwards  reinstated  him  in  Halvad,  retaining  however 
Mandal  and  Viramgam.  Mansinghji  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
RAisinghji.  Mansinghji  bestowed  the  villages  of  Ambardi,  Sundri, 
Uonki,  Doya,  and  Khandori  on  a Chiiran  of  the  RAba  tribe. 

Raisinghji  succeeded  his  father  in  1564.  He  warred  successfully 
with  all  the  neighbouring  chieftains.  On  one  occasion  he  went  to 
Dhrol  to  visit  his  maternal  uncle  JAdeja  Jasoji  of  Dhrol,  and  was 
seated  playing  chopat1  with  his  uncle  when  drums  sounded.  Jasoji 
was  very  angry  and  said,  * How  dare  any  one  sound  a drum  within 
sight  of  Dhrol/  and  at  once  ordered  his  men  to  inquire  whose  drums 
they  were.  Shortly  afterwards  his  men  reported  that  the  drums 
were  those  of  MakanbhArthi,  a great  atit,  who  was  going  to  Dwarka, 
and  thence  to  Hinglaj.  Jasoji  was  appeased  and  said,  * I do  not  war 
with  ascetics/  Raisinghji  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  any  chief 
aouuded  a drum  there.  Jasoji  replied  that  if  any  chief  dared  to 
sound  a drum  there  he  would  break  his  drums.  RAisinghii,  disgusted 
at  his  insolence,  took  leave  and  returned  to  Halvad  and  assembled 
a largo  army,  and  marching  to  Dhrol  sounded  his  drums.  Jasoji, 
though  he  tried  his  best,  was  unable  to  stop  him  ; he  then  drew 
out  his  forces  and  a stubborn  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Jasoji  was 
slain  and  the  Dhrol  forces  were  defeated  and  RAisinghji  returned 
triumphant  to  Halvad.  Before  Jasoji  died  he  said,  * SAhibji  will 
avenge  me/  alluding  to  the  brother  of  RAo  KhengAr  of  Cutch.  A 
Charan  went  to  Cutch  with  Jasoji’s  dying  message  and  delivered 
it  to  SAhibji.  Rao  KhengAr,  who  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of 
SAhibji,  enjoined  him  to  fulfil  Jasoji’s  last  wishes  and  sent  him  with 
an  army  acrosss  the  Ran.  He  was  still  at  Malia  when  Raisinghji 
inarched  to  oppose  him,  and  a bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Sabibji  was  slain  and  Raisinghji,  coverea  with  wounds,  'was  left  for 
dead,  and  the  two  armieB,  both  of  which  had  suffered  severely, 
returned  to  their  respective  countries.  It  so  happened  that 
MakanbhArthi  and  his  band  arrived  at  this  time  at  Mafia  on  their 
way  back  from  Hinglaj.  They  visited  the  field  of  battle  and  found 
that  RAisinghji  still  lived ; they  accordingly  took  him  with  them  to 
Delhi  and  tended  his  wounds  until  he  recovered,  and  he  remained 
with  them  for  two  years.  In  the  meantime  KhAn  Khanan  was 
ordered  to  proceed  from  Delhi  to  Gujarat  to  march  against  SultAn 
Muzafar.  Raisinghji  repaired  to  him  and  requested  that  he  might 
be  restored  to  his  chiefdoui.  The  KhAn  KhAnAn  sent  him  to 
JhAlAvad  where  his  people  recognized  him  and  he  was  reinstated. 
At  the  time  when  Raisinghji  went  to  the  KhAu  KliAnan  ho  was 
attending  the  imperial  DarbAr;  one  of  the  court  wrestlers,  a 
celebrated  man  named  Ekkomal,  sneered  at  RAisinghji  and  his 
mendicant's  clothing,  and  on  his  remonstrating  gave  him  a push. 
Raisinghji  though  unarmed  closed  with  him  and  gave  him  so  severe 
a fall  that  Ekkomal  died  on  the  spot.  During  the  struggle 
RAisinghj/s  hand  struck  the  palace  wall  with  such  force  as  to 
displace  one  of  the  stones.  This  occurrence  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing couplet : 


Chapter  XIII. 
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Dhranoadha. 


b 61 3 — 54 


1 Chopat  if  a kind  of  backgammon. 
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1 The  dagger  of  Amarsingh,  the  sword  of  Togdji,  the  poll 
TUUinghji  (have  marked)  the  Darbar  of  Delhi. 

After  the  installation  of  Rdisitighji  he  continued  his 
with  his  neighbours,  and  eventually  was  slain  near 
fighting  with  the  Dedas. 

The  following  account  of  his  death  will  be  found  in 
volume  V.  page  444 : 

• The  people  of  that  neighbourhood  (* *>.  Halvad)  who  had 
been  at  enmity  with  him,  assembled  in  force  to  attack  him.  The 
intelligence  of  their  rising  was  brought  to  him  while  he  was  in 
the  * chargin'  ground.  He  immediately  started  to  meet  them, 
and  came  up  to  them  on  a moonlight  night.  They  sent  a persou 
to  him  to  say  that  if  lie  <were  really  Riisingh  he  would  not  attack 
them  hy  night.  He  magnanimously  asseuted  to  their  wish,  and 
rested  where  he  was,  or  went  to  sleep.  His  opponents  hens 
found  their  opportunity,  and  encouraging  their  followers  they 
drew  near  to  him,  and  when  morning  broke  the  whole  party  fell 
upon  him.  He  and  eighty  men  that  were  with  him  fought  on 
foot,  and  he  was  killed.' 

When  the  news  of  Raisinghji’s  death  at  Mdlia  reached  his 
or  ran  is , they  all  broke  tbeir  bracelets  and  took  off  their 
and  assumed  the  dress  of  widows,  but  when  Raisinghji  returned  i 
Khdn  Khanan,  his  wives  refused  to  return  to  bim  saying  that 
regarded  him  as  dead.  One  only,  a daughter  of  the  Cl 
Vdv,  returned  to  him,  and  this  was  considered  so  reprehensi 
to  this  day  the  J balds  do  not  intermarry  with  the  Nadola 
Raisinghji  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Chandrasinghji. 

Chandrasinghji  succeeded  his  fatheriu  1584  and  reigned  until 
He  dug  and  built  the  Chandnisar  tank  near  Sitha,  and  is  saic. 
to  have  built  the  bandh  across  the  M&hdnadi  near  Thdn,  called 
Sdnd&sar.  He  is  said  to  have  married  Sathhdma,  a daughter 
Raja  Bursing  of  Jodhpur.  Her  sister  is  said  to  have  married 
Emperor  Jenangir  of  Delhi.  It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion  he 

the  village  of  Vejalpur  to  certain  Rathods.  Cbandrasinghji's  

married  J&tn  Jasdji  of  Navdnagar.  The  husband  and  wife  quarrelled 
one  day  over  a game  of  chess  and  the  wife  dared  her  husband  to 
attack  her  brother.  The  Jdm  sent  many  armies  against  Hulvad  I 
was  unable  to  effect  anything,  but  at  last  through  Shanl 
N&gar  Br&hman,  ho  contrived  to  entrap  Chandrasinghji  and  can 
him  to  be  brought  to  Navdnngar,  whence  however  he  was 
released.  Chandrasinghji  had  six  sons:  Prathiriy.  who  was  the  s 
the  sister  of  tin*  Survaiya  I*Vi<»,.t  Mhadii;  Askaranji  and  A mars  in 
these  two  were  son9  of  the  Jodhpur  lady ; Abhyesing,  Ran 
and  RAnoji,  these  three  were  the  sons  of  other  wives, 
and  Amarsingjhi,  desirous  of  supplanting  their  brother,  called  in  1 
aid  of  the  Ahuiadabad  Subahddr  and  caused  Prathirdj  to  boi 
and  he  was  carried  a prisoner  to  Ahmadabad  and  died  there.  His  s 

1 Thia  alludes  to  RAthod  Amaruingh  slaying  Soluhatkhdu  in  the  Darb4r  < 

Tbd’s  H&jiuithan,  II.  38-39. 

* GhAntiln,  now  a village  under  Morbi,  about  twenty  miles  north  north* v 
Halvad  on  the  borders  of  the  Ran. 
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Snltanji  ami  Rajoji,  took  shelter  at  Bhadli,  and  Sultdnji  eventually, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Jim,  conquered  the  parganah  orVankaner  from 
the  Mahi&s  and  Bdbrids,  and  kept  up  a constant  warfare  with  Halvad, 
but  was  evontually  slain  in  a tight  at.  Mathak.  His  descendants  still 
are  the  chiefs  of  VjStikauer.  Rdjoji,  j^ouiiger  brother  of  Sultauji, 
conquered  Wadhvyfln.  which  district  tad  been  held  by  his  father 
Prathirij,  and  which  had  hitherto  always  been  the  portion  of  the 
heir  to  the  Halvad  gddi*  This  RajojiTiad  three  sons,  fcabalaingh, 
who  succeeded  him ; Udayasingb  who  murdered  Sabalsiugh  and 
succeeded  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Bhagataingh ; 
Bhivsinghji,  whose  son  Madhavsiughji,  went  to  Hdrdvnti,  and  whose 
descendant  was  the  famous  Jalamsingh  or  Ziilimsiugh  who  founded 
the  chicfdom  of  Jhdlera  Patau  in  ltdjputdua.  Two  sons  of  this 
Madhavsingh,  named  Arjansingli  and  Abhyesing,  returned  to 
Wadhwdn  and  slew  Bhagatsingh.  Arjansinghji  after  this  reigned 
at  Wadhwdn  and  his  descendants  rule  there  to  this  day. 
Abheysinghji  went  to  Chuda  and  ruled  there,  and  his  descendants 
still  sway  the  destinies  of  that  tdlukah  to  this  day.  Abheysingb,  son 
of  Chandrasingji,  received  Lakh  tar  in  grds,  Rauoji  received 
Mdthak,and  Rdmsinghji  Kudu  as  ms  portion.  Askarauji  now  ascended 
the  gddi,  bnt  was  assassinated  by  his  brother  Amarsinghji  in  1G3I, 
who  now  became  chief  of  Halvad.  Atnarsingji  was  much  harassed 
by  Sultdnji’s  raids  and  at  last  himself  went  to  jddthak  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  frontier.  His  allies,  the  Par  mar  of  Muli  and  some 
Kdth  is  on  this  occasion  carried  off  the  cattle  of  a Vaukduor  village. 
Sultdnji,  however,  pursuing  them  recovered  tko  cattle  and  drove 
them  across  the  frontier.  Here,  however,  they  were  reinforced  by 
Atnarsinghji’s  men,  and  a battle  was  fought  near  the  Vankdner 
villages  of  Bhimguda  and  01,  and  Sultduji  was  slain.  The  battle 
lield  is  called  to  this  day  Sulfa nji-nn-ran,  and  a small  temple  has 
beeu  biiilt  there,  and  there  aro  also  the  pal  yds  or  monumental  stoues 
which  commemorate  the  brave  who  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  on 
that  day.  Meghrajji  succeeded  his  father  Amarsinghji  in  1045,  and 
reigned  for  fourteen  years.  Ho  was  much  devoted  to  religious 
observances,  and  performed  pilgrimages  to  Sidkpur,  the  Narbada 
river,  Dwarka,  and  Somndtk  Patan,  and  bestowed  much  money  in 
charity  and  in  feeding  Br&hmans.  Megkrdjji  died  in  1001  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Gnjsiughji.  Gajsinghji  had  a short  and 
peaceful  reign.  Ho  died  iu  lo73  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
J&svantsinghji.  Jasvantsinghii  succeeded  to  the  gddi  of  Halvad  in 
1073  and  ruled  tin  1 718.  Jasvantsinghji  of  Jodhpur  was  now 
of  Ahmadabad,  and  at  his  daughter-in-law**  intercession  he  sent 
an  army  against  Halvad.  and  after  some  fighting  expelled  Jhala 
I Jasvantsingh  and  forced  him  to  take  shelter  at  Vanihi.  Halvad 
wns  granted  in  Jdgir  to  Nazar  Alikkan  who  held  it  for  six  years, 
when  he  was  expelled  by  Chandrasinghji  of  Vdnkdner,  who  held 
• Halvad  for  throe  years.  He  was  in  turn  expelled  by  Josvanfc- 
l singbji,  who  in  1082-83  received  a snnad  from  the  Emperor 
Aurangzeb,  confirming  him  in  possession  of  Halvad  as  well  as 
of  the  salt-pans  thereto  oppertainiog.  In  1715  Maharaja  Ajitsingbji 
of  Jodhpur  became  viceroy  of  Gujardt  and  lod  an  army  against 
Halvad  and  levied  tribute  from  Jasvantsinghji ; he  then  marched 
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on  NavAnagar  whither  Jasvantsinghji  followed  him  and  aided 
TatnAchhi  by  constantly  harassing  Ajitsingji's  men  with 
attacks.  Nevertheless,  althongh  Jasvantsinghji’ 8 
NavAnagar  more  favourable  terms,  tho  Jam  was  com 
three  lakhs  of  rupees  as  tribute  and  give  also  twenty- 
horses.  Ajitsinghji  now  proceeded  to  DwArka,  and  after  » 
there  returned  to  Ahmadabad ; on  his  way  back  he  cannonaded 
but  raado  little  impression  on  tho  place.  ChandraaingbjiVi 
Bai  Jhinjhuba,  who  had  married  Ajitsingji,  still  cherished 
hatred  against  Jasvantsinghji,  and  now  that  Ajitsinghji  was  no 
Subahdar  of  Gujarat,  and  as  therefore  she  could  not  openly 
an  army  against  him,  she  resolved  to  have  him  assassinated, 
accordingly  in  1718  she  sent  five  Rajputs  disguised  as  bdvd*  or 
religious  mendicants  to  Halved  with  instructions  to  murder  him 
whenever  they  could  get  an  opportunity.  They  accordingly  went 
to  Halvad  and  resided  for  some  time  on  the  bank  of  the  Rajeshvar 
tank.  At  last  one  day  Jasvantsinghji  passed  by  in  a palanquin  with 
but  few  attendants  and  they  rushed  out  and  stabbed  him  to  death 
with  their  daggers;  one  of  them  was  captured  and  killed,  but  the 
others  escaped.  Jasvantsinghji,  in  Samvat  1765  (a.d.  1709),  built 
the  large  palace  at  Halvad  which  has  since  been  restored  by 
Ranmalsinghji.  There  is  an  inscription  within  the  palace  enclosure 
testifying  to  this  event.  Jasvantsinghji  was  succeeded  by  hia  son 
PratapsinghiL  Iu  his  reign  Daud  Khan  Panni,  viceroy  of  Gujarat, 
during  one  of  his  progresses  in  Kathi&war  in  about  1714-15, 
Btopped  at  Halvad  and  married  a daughter  of  Jasvantsinghji. 
PratApsinghji  succeeded  his  father  in  1718.  During  his  reign.  Jam 
Hardhol  slaying  his  half-brother  JAm  RAisinghji  usurped  the  throne 
of  NavAnagar ; a slave  girl  of  Raisingh’s,  however,  taking  with  her 
his  infant  son  TamAchi  concealed  in  a box,  managed  to  escape  to 
Cutch  and  implored  the  protection  of  Bai  Ratnaji,  of  Bhuj,  \/ho  was 
a sister  of  RAj  PratApsinghji  of  Halvad.  The  BAi  extended  her 
protection  to  her  nephow  and  wrote  to  her  brother  Raj  PratApsinghji 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Sarbuland  Khan,  known  also 
as  Mubaria-ul-Mulk,  who  was  then  Subahdilr  of  Gujarat,  and  to 
give  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  cousins  to  SalAbat  Muhammad  KhAn 
BAbi,  who  was  then  commander  of  the  Imperial  forces  in  G 
and  obtain  their  assistance  in  this  matter.  RAj  PratApsinghji  did 
and  Hard  hoi  ji  was  ex  pel  led  and  Jam  TamAchi  was  seated  on  the  tl 
of  his  ancestors.  Pratdpsingji  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  RAisin^ 
RAisinghji  succeeded  his  father  PratApsinghji  in  1730,  and 
this  year  ne  built  the  fort  yf  Dhfftpgadra  and  made  it  Ins  capil 
for  part  of  the  year.  He  also  founded  a new  village  on  tlio  rr 
near  VAntAvadar  which  he  called  after  himself  Raisinghpur. 
was  a wise  chief,  and  was  desirous  of  curtailing  the  appanage  gra 
to  cadets  of  the  house.  His  sons,  however,  supported  by  Gajsii  _ 
the  heir  to  the  gddi,  went  iuto  outlawry  against  him  headed  by 
second  son  SheshAbhai  who  was  of  a restless  and  daring  disposition. 
When  RAisinghji  saw  that,  his  eldest  son  Gajsinghji,  for  whose  sake 
he  was  endeavouring  to  curtail  the  assignments  of  appanage  to  his 
brethren,  secretly  aided  them  in  opposing  him,  he  recalled 
younger  sons  and  granted  them  gras  holdings.  RAisinghji  had  i 
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sons  of  whom  the  eldest  Gajsinghji  succeeded  him.  His  second  son 
Sheshdbhdi  went  into  outlawry  and  conquered  Sdela  from  the 
l£havad  Kdthis  and  made  it  Ills  capital,  aud  conquering  other 
idjacent  villages  founded  the  chiefdom  of  Saela.  Gajsinghji 
married  Jijiba,  daughter  of  the  Chdvnda  chief  of  Varaoda  in  the 
Wahi  Kani  ha,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  Jasvantsinghji,  who  afterwards 
succeeded  him.  Jijiba,  from  her  fear  of  Sheshdbhtii  who  had 
great  influence  over  Gajsinghji,  resided  with  her  son  at  Varsoda. 
Gajsinghji  now  fell  entirely  under  Sheshdbbai's  influence  and  resided 
sometimes  at  Halvad  and  sometimes  at  Dhrdngadra.  At  last 
Sheshablidi  thought  that  he  could  usurp  the  gadi,  and  collecting 
men  he  made  preparations  to  depose  Gajsinghji.  Gajsinghji, 
however,  being  secretly  informed  of  bis  designs,  fled  to  liana 
Kal&bhai  at  Bdvli,  who  sending  a force  with  him  recovered  for  him 
possession  of  Halvad.  Sheshribhdi  now  seized  upon  Dhrangadra 
and  made  preparations  for  battle.  On  hearing  of  this  Brii  Jijiba 
came  from  Varsoda  to  Sitha  with  her  son  Jasvantsinghji,  and 
endeavoured,  with  the  aid  of  the  Dbolka  and  Yiramgdm  Kasbdtis, 
to  recover  Dhrangadra  from  Sbeshabbdi,  but  wras  unsuccessful. 
In  the  meantime  Bhagvantrav,  an  officer  of  the  Peshwa,  entered 
Jhdl&vdd  to  collect  tribute.  Jijiba  obtained  his  assistance  and  that 
of  the  Rddhanpur  B&bi  and  compelled  Sheshdbhdi  to  quit  Dhrdn- 
gadra  on  condition  that  he  and  his  men  should  be  allowed  to 
depart  with  the  honours  of  war.  These  terms  being  accepted 
Sheshdbhai  quitted  Dhrangadra,  and  Bdi  Jijiba  took  possession  of 
the  town  and  paid  the  tribute  as  well  as  a nazardnah,  and  commenced 
jto  govern  this  portion  of  tho  estate.  From  this  date  till  Gajsinghji's 
death  Jijiba  and  her  son  ruled  at  Dlirdngadra  and  Sitha,  and 
Gajsinghji  ruled  at  Halvad,  each  of  them  paying  half  the  tribute. 
In  1759  Saddshiv  Rdmchandra  marched  against  Dhrdngadra  and 
Gajsinghji  sent  an  army  to  its  aid.  The  Mardthds  now  secretly 
despatched  a force  and  made  a night  attack  upon  Halvad.  Gajsinghji 
was  forced  after  some  fighting  to  surrender,  and  was  not  released 
till  ho  had  paid  £12,000  which  ho  managed  to  do  in  the  course  of  a 
few  mouths.  Gajsinghji  died  in  1782  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eon  Jasvantsinghji. 

Jasvantsinghji  succeeded  his  father  in  1782 ; as  he  had  lived  all 
his  life  at  Dhrangadra  ho  made  that  city  his  capital,  and  since  bis 
time  it  has  remained  the  chief  town  of  the  Jhdlds  of  Halvad 
Dhrangadra.  During  the  time  of  Gajsinghji  many  of  the  subordi- 
nate vassals  had  encroached  on  the  crown  lands.  Jasvantsinghji 
chastised  them,  and  as  from  tho  collapse  of  tho  Moghal  power  a 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  absorption  of  the  imperial 
domain,  ho  principally  occupied  himself  in  arranging  the  affairs  of 
his  own  estate.  Jasvantsinghji  died  in  1801  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Rdisinghjir  who  reigued  but  three  years.  Amarsinghii 
succeeded  his  father  in  1804  and  reigned  till  1843.  At  tlie  time  of 
Colonel  Walker's  settlement  in  1807-8  tho  Dhrangadra  territory 
appears  to  have  been  in  a waste  and  impoverished  condition  owing 
to  a feud  with  Wadhw&n  and  the  incursions  of  tho  Jats  and  Midnd9. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Agency  in  1820  Dhrangadra 
grudually  recovered  from  its  exhausted  state  and  steadily  became 
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more  populous.  This  chief  built  the  temple  of  FWmji  at  DhrAugadra. 
In  1820-21  the  Kolis  and  Sindis  of  V&gad  under  Cuteh,  cros-ing 
the  Han,  devastated  the  northern  portion  of  the  Dhr&ngadra  estate 
and  carried  off  much  plunder.  Amarsinghji  placed  thdnahs  in  his 
frontier  villages,  and  appealed  to  the  British  Government  to  cause 
him  to  be  compensated  by  the  Rao.  The  British  Government  sent 
Captain  McMurdo  with  a force  to  enforce  compensation  ns  the  Rao 
was  unable  to  control  his  subjects.  Captain  McMurdo  stayed  a few 
years  at  Halvad  and  also  at  Gh&ntila  under  Morbi,  and  eventually 
compelled  the  RAo  to  pay  about  two  lakh*  of  rnpees  as  compensa- 
tion ; out  of  this  ho  distributed  their  share  of  compensation  to  the 
bltdydd  villages  separately  giving  the  remainder  to  the  Darbar  for 
distribution.  » 


Amarsinghji  was  renowned  for  his  charity.  He  founded  the  two 
villages  of  Amnipur  named  after  himself  and  Hampur,  and  died  in 
1843,  aud  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Raumalsingbji. 

RannifJ^jnghji  succeeded  his  father  in  18443  when  he  was  thirty- 
two  years  of  age  and  reigned  till  1809.  He  repaired  the  fort  of 
Dhrangadra  aud  built  the  forts  of  Sitlia  and  Umarda  and  entirely 
rebuilt  the  palace  of  Halvad  ; he  repaired  the  Chandrasar  tank  at 
Sitlia,  and  built  the  R&nmals&r  tank  at  Dhr&ngadra.  Ranmalsinghji 
was  nu  accomplished  scholar  in  the  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Urdu,  and 
Gujarati  languages.  During  his  younger  days  Ranmalsinghji  was 
fond  of  the  chase,  and  shot  several  lions  in  Dhr&ugadra  territory 
before  that  animal  was  extinct  there.  Some  of  these  he  is  said  to 
have  shot  in  company  with  Captain  Wilson,  Acting  Political  Agent 
in  1 820-27,  and  with  Sir  G.  LuGrand  Jacob  (then  Captain  Jacob)* 
He  soon  freed  the  state  from  the  debts  in  which  it  was  involved 
at  his  succession,  and  both  by  preserving  a good  understanding 
with  his  Bldyid  and  subordinate  vassals,  and  by  developing  the 
resources  of  his  estate,  ruled  so  wisely  that  his  good  government 
was  famous  throughout  the  peninsula.  Ranmalsinghji  was  made  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India* 
He  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  the  order  at  a Darbar  held  by 
Colonel  Keatinge  at  Wadhw&n  on  the  22nd  December  I860.  In 
October  1869,  Ranmalsinghji  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  ago, 
after  having  ruled  his  chiefdom  for  twenty-six  years  with  singular 
ability. 

M&nsingli j i succeeded  his  father  on  tho  16th  October  1869.  In 
1870  lie  founded  an  English  school  and  girls*  school  in  Dhrdngadra, 
and  Gujarati  schools  in  Beven  villages.  In  memory  of  his  visit  to 
Bombay  in  1870  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Mdnsingbji  paid  £1500  towards  the  erection  of  the  dharmshula  in 
the  Rdjkot  Civil  Station.  In  1875  Mdnsingbji  went  to  Bombay  to 
pay  his  respects  to  His  Royal  Highness  tho  Prince  of  Wales  and  on 
his  return  built  a hospital  in  Dhrdngadra  as  a memorial  of  his 
visit.  Owing  to  sickness  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  Imperial 
Darbdr  held  at  Delhi  on  January  1st,  1877,  but  was  created  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India.  His 
salute  was  increased  bv  four  guns  and  he  afterwards  received  a 
banner.  He  expended  iarge  sums  in  famine  relief  throoghout  his 
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irritory,  and  founded  vernacular  schools  in  the  villages  of  Devlia, 
antdvadar,  Gujarvedi,  and  Devcharddi. 

The  revenue  administration  is  for  the  most  part  conducted  on  the 
uigratdi  principle,  that  is  to  say  a share  in  the  produce  is  levied 

Iythostatoas  the  rent  for  the  laud  in  addition  to  certain  other 
»ady  money  taxes.  The  mode  of  levying  is  as  follows  ; of  the  rain 
frops  one-third  belongs  to  tho  state;  this  is  called  rajbhdg  or 
State  share,  and  two-thirds  belong  to  the  cultivator  as  khcdtibhdg  or 
Cultivator's  share. 

Though  nominally  the  ryot  is  a tenant-at-will,  yot  practically  he 
is  not  ejected  save  under  the  following  circumstances.  If  he  w 
unable  to  pay  tho  state  dues,  or  if  another  person  oilers  to  pay  a 
royalty  and  take  his  holding  and  he  refuse  to  pay  the  royalty  to 
retain  it.  Usually,  however,  a less  royalty  19  levied  on  snch  occasions 
from  tho  old  tenant  for  retention  of  his  holding  than  from  the  new 
candidate  for  occupancy.  The  tenant  has  no  power  to  transfer  his 
holding,  such  transfers  being  made  by  the  state  alone.  The  laud, 
as  belonging  to  the  state,  is  not  liable  to  be  sold  on  account  of 
the  debts  of  the  tenant.  Tho  cultivator’s  cattle  and  implements  of 
husbandry  are  specially  exempted  from  sale  by  order  of  any  civil 
court.  The  revenue  is  collected  at  harvest  time,  that  is  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  for  the  rain-crops  or  kharif 
excepting  cotton,  for  the  irrigated  crops  or  rabi  in  March  and 
April,  and  for  cotton  in  April  and  May. 

t There  are  in  all  live  criminal  courts  in  the  state,  throe  courts 
Mahal  N ydyadhinhcs,  with  powers  of  imprisonment  of  either 
scription  ; for  Sit  ha  and  Urnarda  of  one  month’s  imprisonment  of 
either  description  and  fifty  rupees  fine ; and  for  Halvad  of  three 
tionths*  imprisonment  of  either  description  and  two  hundred  rupees 
Ine  ; and  for  DhrAngadra  of  two  years’  imprisonment  of  either  de- 
icription  and  Rs.  2000  fine.  A Sarny  dyddhish’s  court,  with  power  of 
snprisomncnt  of  either  description  up  to  fourteen  years  and  fine  of 
Rs.  5000.  In  cases  where  a capital  sentence  is  necessary,  sentence 
is  passed  by  this  court,  but  permission  for  execution  is  first  obtained 
from  the  DarbAr.  The  Mahal  Nydyddhishes  of  Sitha  and  Utuarda 
have  jurisdiction  up  to  Rs.  100,  and  the  Halvad  NyayAdhish  up  to 
Rs.  .500,  and  the  DhrAngadra  civil  court  presided  over  by  a separate 
authority  has  jurisdiction  up  to  Rs.  5000.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Bar  Nydyddhufh*8  court. 
The  DhrAngadra  Ny&yddkish  hears  appeals  from  the  Mahal 
Nydyddhithen,  and  appeals  from  his  decisions  lie  to  tho  Sar 
Nyd yddhinh.  The  DarbAr  Huzur  Court  is  tho  final  court  of  appeal. 
Civil  appeal  from  the  Mahal  Nyd yddhi* hen  lie  to  the  DhrAngadra 
I civil  court,  and  from  this  court  to  tho  Sar  Nydyddhinh,  and  from  the 
Sar  Nydydilhtsh  to  the  Durbar. 

Tho  villago  police  consists  of  a inukhi  or  police  patel,  aided  by 
the  village  pasditas ; and  in  addition  to  these  a regular  police  force 
of  horse  aud  foot  is  under  the  orders  of  the  chief’s  brother  Kunvar 
FratApsinghji,  who  presides  over  tho  state  police.  There  are  pagis 
or  trackers  in  almost  every  village,  and  robberies  are  comparatively 
of  rare  occurrence. 
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Chapter  XIII.  In  1876  the  groS9  revenue  amounted  to  £43,720  of  which  tho 
ates  and  Places.  chief  items  were,  land  revenue  £28,940,  land  customs  £3500,  and 

taxes  £6200.  The  annual  amounts  paid  by  the  state  are  £4067  to  i 
the  British  Government  and  £400  to  the  JunAg&d  state. 

The  postal  arrangements  are  under  the  charge  of  the  inspecting 
Postmaster,  Cutch  and  Kathiawar.  The  state  has  also  a lino  of  local 
post  connection  with  the  soveral  mahdi$ . The  number  of  schools 
in  1832  was  thirty-five  with  1781  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  i 
the  vear.  There  were  in  1882  two  dispensaries  at  Dhr&ngadra  and 
H&l  vad.  . 

DukIxoadba  Dhra  ngadra.  The  name  of  Dhrdngadra  is  probably  derived 

fn  > m the  Dhrangao  or  Drang®  ; thus  Dhra  ngadra  would  mean  the 
little  fort  of  the  Dr&ug®.  Other  say  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit  Dharang,  stone,  and  Dhara,  holder,  as  the  place  is  very 
strong  and  abounds  in  quarries.  It  is  situated  in  north  latitude  22s 
39*  and  east  longitude  71°  30'  with  a population  of  10,954  souls 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  but  in  1881  the  population  rose  to 
12,304.  The  town  is  entirely  built  of  the  excellent  Dhrdngadm  « 
stone,  and  has  three  fine  gates  and  one  wicket.  It  is  situated  on 
the  small  river  Phalku.  The  chief  buildings  consist  of  the  Raj 
Sahib’s  palace  and  the  temples  of  Rdm,  Ranchliodji,  and  Krishna 
Balder,  Svami  Xarayan,  and  Rokadia  Hanuman.  All  of  these  have 
large  dhannsluilds  attached  to  them.  The  Dhrdngadra  stone 
quarries  are  famous  throughout  Gujardt.  This  town  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  head  of  the  K&thiAwar  Jhdlds,  namely  H.  II,  the  RAj 
Sahib  of  Dhningadra. 

Dhrol.  Dhrol  Is  situated  about  thirty-four  miles  north-west  of  Rajkot 

and  twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  Navdnagar  with  both  of  which 
towns  it  is  connected  with  a made  road.  It  is  in  north  latitude 
22°  34'  and  east  longitude  70°  27'.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of 
a small  stream  a tributary  of  the  Und  river.  There  is  a good 
travellers’  bungalow,  post  office,  and  school-house  here.  The  site 
of  the  battle  field  of  Bhuchar  Mori  is  about  two  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  the  town  and  a made  road  connects  this  spot  with  the  town. 
Jodia  town  is  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-west,  and  as  the  port  is 
two  miles  distant  from  the  town,  Dhrol  may  be  said  to  be  fourteen 
miles  from  the  port  of  Jodia.  The  state  of  Dhrol  is  a separata 
tribute-paying  state  of  the  second  class  and  consists  of  sixty-one 
villages  twenty-two  and  a half  of  which  belong  to  the  fisc,  and  the 
remainder  to  vassals.  The  Dhrol  chief  is  a Jadeja  Rajput.  The 
founder  of  the  cbiefdom  was  Hardholji,  brotner  or  Jam  RAv&l,  the 
founder  of  the  Navdnagar  state.  He  accompanied  his  brother  and 
• conquered  Dhrol  from  Dhamal  Chitvada.  Jay&singhji  I.  (also  called 

Dadaji)  reconquered  Khirasra  in  about  a.d.  1 760.  It  had  first  been 
conquered  by  Hardholji  I,  but  was  granted  by  Kdloji  I.  to  his  Bon 
Bhimji  on  condition  that  the  village  of  Khajuri  granted  to  his  mother 
as  maintenance  during  her  lifetime  should  at  her  death  revert  to 
the  state.  Khirasra  however  did  not  restore  Khajuri,  and  hence 
Jayasinghji  I.  attacked  and  conquered  the  entire  tdlukah  of 
Khirasra.  Subjoined  is  a list  of  the  chiefs  of  Dhrol  np  to  the 
present  day : 
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1.  Hard  hoi  ji  I. 

8.  SAngoji. 

14. 

Janoji  II.  also  called 

Chapter  XIII 

2.  Jasoji 

9.  Junoji 

Bapuji. 

States  and  Plac 

3.  Bsmanioji. 

10.  Kliefcoji. 

15. 

NAtboji. 

4.  Hardholji  II. 

11.  Kaloji  II. 

16. 

Modji  II. 

Dtt&OL. 

5.  Modji. 

12.  Vngbji. 

17. 

Bhupatsinghji. 

6.  PachAnji. 

7.  Kaloji  I. 

13.  Jnyusmghji  I.  also 
called  DAdAji. 

18. 

Jayasinghji  II.  now 

on  the  gadit 

Jayasingliji  has  one  son  named  Harisinghji  and  he  has  two  sons 
named  Daulatsinghji  and  SAmatsinghji.  Both  of  those  two  kunvars 
attend  tho  RAjktimAr  College  at  RAjkoi  The  population  of  Dhrol 
according  to  the  consus  of  1872  was  2040  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  4613  souls*  The  present  chief  built  both  the  fort  and  palace 
of  Dhrol,  and  also  the  fort  and  palace  of  Sarapdar.  Ho  has  visited 
Jabalpur,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Mathura,  Lnknow,  Kdnpur,  Benares, 

Bdnkipur,  Bombay,  Gaya,  &c.  He  attended  the  Broach  Exhibition 
and  was  present  also  at  the  Darbdrs  held  iu  Bombay  in  honour  of 
Lord  Northbrook  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Dill  or  is  about  twenty-two  miles  south-west  of  BhAvnagar.  It  Diiior. 
had  a population  of  2500  in  1872.  This  town  suffered  much  in 
the  famine  of  1873-79,  and  in  1881  the  population  had  snuk  to 
1361.  Dihor  formerly  belonged  to  tho  BAkhalkia  and  VAghoshia 
Ahirs.  At  this  time  Gohil  Govindji  was  ruling  at  B hand  Aria. 

When  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  his  soul  would  not  pass  from  his 
tody,  owing  to  his  fear  that  his  son  Hamirji,  who  was  a renowned 
varrior,  would  not  suffer  his  brethren  to  enjoy  their  shares  of  the 
ancestral  patrimony.  Then  Hamirji  poured  water  into  his  father's 
Land  and  swore  to  take  no  share  at  all  in  the  ancestral  estate. 

8o  the  soul  of  Govindji  was  released.  When  the  days  of  mourning 
lor  his  father  were  accomplished,  Hamirji  collected  a band  of 
warriors  and  fell  suddenly  on  Dihor,  which  he  conquered,  slaying 
tiany  of  the  Ahirs  and  expelling  the  remainder.  Thus  he  acquired 
Dihor  and  its  dependent  villages.  Afterwards  ho  conquered  Kukad. 

After  these  conquests  he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  beautifying 
of  Dihor  and  Kukad.  Tho  following  couplet  is  said  regarding 
Hamirji  and  the  towns  of  Dihor  and  Kukad : 

Dihor  is  like  Delhi : Kukad  resembles  K&shmir; 

Hamir  is  like  Akb&r  ; but  there  is  some  littlo  difference  in  their  respective 
armies.  1 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  tho  crops  raised  by  irrigation 
are  especially  fine  ; rice,  bdjri,  wheat,  cotton,  and  sugarcane  are  the 
'principal  products,  and  particularly  fine  mangoes  grow  here. 

iDiv*  commonly  called  Div  Island,  derived  its  name  from  the  Div. 

Sanskrit  word  Jiripa  an  island,  and  in  former  times  was  a 
celebrated  holding  of  the  CbAvada  Rajputs.  It  extends,  together 
with  Gogla  on  the  mainland,  from  70°  55'  to  71°  3'  east  longitude  and 
from  20°  42'  to  20°  45'  north  latitude.  The  total  area  is  about  twenty- 
five  square  miles.  There  are  eleven  or  twelve  small  villages  on  the 


1 The  Gujarati  runs  : Ddtor  Delhi  sarikhdu , Kukad  Kashmir , Damir  Akbar  sarikhdo , 
pan  kdik  jojoma  fcr% 
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island  besides  the  town  and  fort  of  Div.  This  island  is  said  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  the  Chdvada  Hajpnts  in  the  eighth  century  of 
the  Christian  era  (see  Indian  Antiquary  for  May  1875)  and  was  held 
by  them  till  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  when  they  were 
ousted  by  the  Vdghelds,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Muhammadans  in 
a.d.  1330  (according  to  the  Tarikh-i-Sorath)  when  Jesingh  Vaghela 
was  conquered  by  them.  In  the  time  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Begada 
of  Gujardt  we  tind  Div  distinctly  a Muhammadan  port,  and  it  was 
not  long  after  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 
Sultan  Bahadur  after  his  defeat  by  Huinaiyun  took  shelter  here  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Portuguese,  who  rendered  him 
considerable  assistance,  stipulating  however  and  obtaining  a 
concession  to  be  allowed  to  establish  themselves  at  Div.  Whether 
the  permission  thus  granted  wus  merely  for  a factory  or  not  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  the  Portuguese  took  possession  of  and  fortified 
the  island.  Afterwards,  when  Sultrfn  Bahadur  regained  his  kingdom 
from  the  Moghals,  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  oust  the 
Portuguese,  who  however  were  determined  to  defend  the  island  to  the 
last.  Both  sides  contemplated  taking  every  advantage  possible  of  the 
other,  and  in  a visit  to  the  admiral’s  ship  the  Sultdn  was  killed. 
From  this  date  the  possession  of  Div  by  the  Portuguese  has  been 
more  or  less  undisturbed.  The  population  of  Div  according  to  tho 
last  census  was  3174  souls,  that  of  Gogla  on  the  mainland  being 
3538,  Brdncdvdra  on  the  island  2045  souls.  Thero  is  a fine  fori 
and  palace  at  Div  and  a cathedral  sacred  to  Sk  Paul.  Thero  aro 
also  several  convents  and  monasteries.  The  local  custom  of  trade 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  shops  are  open  from  about  7 to  11  A.ir. 
and  from  4 r.M.  till  nightfall,  but  are  closed  in  the  interval.  The 
inhabitants  mostly  live  in  the  upper  storeys  of  the  lofty  houses,  the 
lower  floors  being  used  for  store-houses,  Ac.  There  are  many  wild 
date  and  coeoanut  trees  on  the  island  of  w’hich  the  climate  is  very 
salubrious.  The  export  trade  is  principally  confined  to  dried  fish, 
cocoanuts,  printed  cloths,  and  articles  manufactured  from  ivory  anti 
rhinoceros  horn.  The  creek  is  an  excellent  one  and  the  harbour 
affords  a safe  anchorage.  The  population,  besides  Portuguese, 
consists  largely  of  fishermen  and  of  Y’rinids,  Bhdti&s,  and  Parsis, 
with  a few  Khatris. 

Dolia,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wadhwdn  Bhogdva 
river,  is  a village  belonging  to  Sdela  and  is  on  the  highrond 
between  Wndhwan  and  Rajkot.  There  is  a good  traveller’s 
bungalow  and  a dharmshala  here.  Delia  is  twenty-three  miles  from 
Wadhw  an  and  ten  miles  from  Muli,  wdiere  there  is  another  traveller’s 
bungalow.  It  is  eight  miles  w’est  of  Saela.  It  is  forty-two  miles 
distant  from  Rdjkot  and  twelve  miles  from  Chotila,  where  is  the 
next  travellers’  bungalow  travelling  towards  Rajkot.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  717  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  685  souls. 

Dudha'la  was  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah  in 
Bdbaridvdd,  but  is  now  under  Junagad.  It  is  situated  about  six  miles 
north-w’est  of  Jdfrdbdd  as  the  crow  flies,  but  is  about  ten  miles 
distant  by  road.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872 
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vas  481  and  according  to  that  of  1881 
iubrids  of  tho  Varu  tribe. 


577  souls.  The  Grdsids  are 


Dlldhrej  is  a separate  tribote-paying  state  under  the  Wadhwdn 
station  thdnak  from  which  it  is  two  miles  distant  to  the  northward. 
The  Taluk  ddrs  are  Jlidla  R<yputs  and  Bhdydd  of  Wadhwdn.  It  is 
!>n  the  highroad  from  Wadhwdn  camp  to  Dhrangudra.  There  is 
li  good  tank  here  which  holds  water  all  the  year  round  in  a good 
Reason.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1112 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  1310  souls. 

Dunda's.  This  village  lays  claim  to  great  antiquity  and 

£rofesses  to  derive  its  name  from  Dudda,  daughter  or  king 
Ihruvasena  I.  of  Valabhi*  a sister.  Sbo  appears  to  have  founded  a 
famous  Buddhist  convent 1 which  was  endowed  with  lands  both  by 
her  uncle  Dhruvasena  and  by  his  successors,  Guhasena  and 
Dliruvasena  II.  Dhruvasena  I.  granted  lands  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  monks  of  Dudda’s  monastery,  and  styles  her  his  own  sisters 
daughter.  Guhasena  added  to  these  grants,  and  styles  the  convent, 
€ the  great  convent  of  Dudda,  built  by  the  venerable  Dudda.* 
Dhruvasena  II.  added  yet  further  to  the  convent  endowments.  In 
a further  copper-plate2  of  Shildditya  II.  we  find  the  name  of  the 
village  described  as  Dundds  just  as  at  present.  Lushadi,  tho 
Lushdgrdm  of  the  plates,  is  only  about  two  miles  distant  from 
pumMs,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  two  Dudddlas.  As  the  great 
tnonastery  of  Sdna  is  only  about  twenty-four  miles  distant,  it  seems 
hrobable  that  this  monastery  may  have  been  Dudda's,  especially  as 
Buddhist  monasteries  were  usually  situated  at  the  distance  from  the 
eity.  And  if  the  word  Svatala3  be  translated  as  meaning  the  same 
is  Svasthdn,  it  would  then  correspond  to  tho  word  kingdom.  Sdna 
Was  no  doubt  within  tho  Valabhi  kingdom,  and  is  near  to  Duudds, 
Dudddla,  &c.  Now  the  Lushadi  copper-plates  were  found  in 
Lushadi  itself,  and  its  boundary  marches  with  Dundas.  The 
bopper-plato  alludes  to  this,  and  says  that  the  lands  of  Dundds 
yillage  lie  to  the  south  of  one  of  theee  fields.  Dr.  Biihler  {toe.  cit.) 
styles  Lushd-grdme  as  Dhusha-gT&me,  but  Acharya  Valabbji  and 
31  r.  Girjoshankar  Sdraalji,  both  good  scholars,  arc  unanimous  on 
this  point.  Probably  Dr.  Biihlor,  if  he  were  to  re-exaraino  these 
plates,  would  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Both  Dundds  and  Lushadi 
* bear  marks  of  antiquity  ; old  bricks  and  coins  both  of  the  Kshatrapas 
I and  Valabhi  dynasties  are  found  here  in  the  rains.  Near  Dundas 
is  an  ancient  well,  not  far  from  which  is  a shrine  of  Vachhro 
Solanki,  after  whom  the  island  belonging  to  Rddhanpur,  in  the 
lesser  Ran  of  Cutch,  which  still  bears  this  appellation,  is  named. 
He  is  said  to  have  come  to  Katpur  (Kanakdvati)  to  be  married,  but 
while  the  ceremony  wras  being  performed,  and  while  he  yet  wore  the 
marriage  garland,  and  had  only  completed  two  of  the  four  circlings 
round  the  altar,  an  alarm  was  raised  that  an  enemy  had  driven  off 
the  village  cattle.  Vachhro  Solanki  and  other  Rajputs  at  once 
mounted  and  brought  back  the  cattle,  but  Vachhro  Solanki  was 
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* Ind.  Ant.  IV.  KM- 107  and  174-176.  5 Ind.  Ant.  XL  305-309. 

1 Ind.  Ant.  for  January  1877. 
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slain.  His  head  is  said  to  have  fallen  near  Dundas,  but  tho  body 
followed  tho  foe  almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Mahuva.  In  the  Dun&as 
shrine  there  is  an  image  of  his  head,  and  iu  the  shrine  near  Mahuva 
there  is  the  image  of  a headless  body.  This  legend  of  a headless 
body  fighting  is  very  common  in  Kdthidwdr.  Dundas  is  situated 
about  eight  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Mahuva,  and  in  1872  had 
a population  of  303  souls.  After  1872  the  large  tract  under  grass 
was  ploughed  up  and  cultivated,  and  consequently  a large  number 
of  cultivators  and  other  villagers  havo  been  attracted  hither.  In 
1881  the  population  had  reached  to  807  souls. 

Dungar  is  situated  about  thirteen  miles  west  of  Mahnva.  It 
is  said  to  be  a town  of  great  antiquity  and  to  have  been  called  iu 
ancient  times  Damrdpnri  or  Damarkot,  and  the  Chavadas  are  aaid  Vo 
have  ruled  here,  as  the  following  couplet  relates : 

There  is  Damarkot, 

Where  the  ChAvadfo  rule. 

They  protect  their  ryots  in  contentment, 

Ruhica  and  pearls  shine  there  like  lamps.1 

The  city  certainly  appears  to  have  been  ancient ; and  old  pottery, 
metal  vessels,  and  sometimes  old  weapons,  are  dug  up  on  tho  old 
site  of  the  town.  A small  hill  called  Gerva  is  situated  about  half 
a mile  west  of  the  town.  Red  peroxide  of  iron  is  found  here. 
There  are  nearly  a hundred  palmyra  trees  near  Dungar.  There  is 
au  old  tank  near  Dungar  called  the  Khachoiiuu,  into  which  water 
flows  by  a canal  from  the  Agoria  tank.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
fort  on  a rising  ground  close  to  the  town,  and  the  remains  of  a 
stone-built  water  tank.  The  roadstead  of  Dungar  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  Saurashtra  ports,  and  roadsteads  in  the  Mirdt-i- 
Ahumdi.  There  is  a brisk  trade  carried  on  here  in  cotton,  timber, 
and  grain,  and  tho  merchants  are  enterprising  and  well-to-do.  The 
population  rose  from  2000  iu  1872  to  2731  iu  1881.  The  cotton 
grown  near  Dungar  is  of  specially  good  quality,  and  sugarcane 
grows  luxuriantly  here.  ^ 

Dwarka.  See  Okha. 

Ebhalvad  was  formerly  a separate  tribnte-paying  tdlukah  in 
Bdbaridvdd  but  is  now  under  Jundgad.  It  is  about  nine  miles  north- 
west of  Jdfrdbdd  as  the  crow  flies,  but  is  about  twelve  miles  distant 
by  the  road.  The  Grdsids  are  Bdbrids  of  the  Varu  tribe.  Tho 
population  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  121  and  according 
to  that  of  1S81  182  souls. 

Gadb.  See  JunAqad  and  Hinooload. 

Gadhali  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  in  Gohilvdd  under 
the  Chamdrdi  thdnah . The  Grdsids  are  Ldthia  Gohils  and  Bhdydds 
of  Ldthi.  Gadhali  is  eighteen  mile9  west  of  Chamardi  anc 
twenty-two  miles  north-west  of  the  district  head-quarters  at  Songad. 
It  is  seven  miles  west  of  Ujalvdv  railway  station  and  eighteen 
miles  north  -oast  of  Ldthi.  It  is  nine  miles  north-west  of  Dhola 


1 Ih©  Gujarati  runs:  Jin t Dammar  lot,  title  ChdvaJu  rdj  katr.  praja 

«f Mnntk  motiyr  diva  laU. 
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paction.  Tho  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
1550  aud  according  to  that  of  1881  1223  souls. 

Gadhakda.  This  village  is  the  head  of  a sub-division  of  tho 
revenue  divisiou  of  Bherai  and  a subordinate  revenue  officer  resides 
here.  It  is  about  eighty-four  miles  east-south-east  of  Jundgad  and 
dhirty-six  miles  north-east  of  Una.  The  highroad  from  Kundln  to 
ilahuva  passes  through  its  lands,  it  is  about  nine  miles  south-east  of 
Kandla.  Tho  namo  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ydtra  body  and  gada 
to  bury  because  Bdva  Sorandth  of  Gorakbmadi  buried  himself  alivo 
hem  The  Kathis  of  Gddhakda  had  carried  off  his  cat  tle.  The  Bdva 
accordingly  went  to  Gddhakdaanddeinanded  their  restoration,  but  tho 
Kdthis  refused  to  give  them  back.  After  waiting  for  three  or  four  days 
fasting,  he  dug  agraveand descended  therein.  Ou  seeing  this  the  Kathis 
remonstrated  with  him  and  offered  to  come  to  terms  ; but  he  replied, 

€ When  an  ascetic  has  once  entered  the  grave,  he  may  not  return/ 
Thon  he  cursed  the  Kdthis, and  said  that  they  would  never  be  prosperous 
iu  future,  and  thon  caused  himself  to  be  buried  alive  under  a banian 
tree  still  called  Somndtkno  rad  or  Somnath’s  banian.  ChomlaKhuindn 
of  Gadhakda  distinguished  himself  by  recovering  some  cattle  of 
•Jundgnd  villages  from  the  Khasids  of  the  Bluivnagar  village  of  Sedarda. 
The  population  of  Gddhakda  was  2370  by  the  census  of  1872,  but 
sank  to  1794  in  1881  consequent  on  the  famine  of  1878-79.  Tho 
town  is  surrounded  by  a fort  wall,  and  the  river  Phuljhar  flows  close 
by.  A celebrated  local  poet  called  Ndgji  Mahardj,  an  Audich 
Brahman  by  caste,  was  bora  here.  He  is  specially  famous  for  his 
ptanzaa  or  k undlids  in  which  he  prophesied  the  principal  events 
of  each  year  up  to  Samvat  1955  corresponding  to  a.d.  1899.  His 
descendants  mako  public  the  kundlia  or  stanzas  for  the  year  on  tho 
first  day  of  the  new  year. 

Gadhia  is  a separate  tribute-paying  estato  under  tho  Ldkhdpddnr 
ihdnah  from  which  it  is  distant  nine  miles  to  tho  south.  Tho 
bolding  consists  of  two  villages,  Gadhia  and  Pdtla.  The  Grdsids 
are  Kathis  of  the  Vdla  tribe.  The  country  is  hilly  and  indeed 
forms  tho  outskirts  of  tho  Gir  forest.  The  Chakrosar  hill,  three 
miles  south  of  Gadhia,  is  1450  feet  high.  The  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  001  and  according  to  that  of  1881 
777  souls. 

Gad  Ilka  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the  fifth  class 
situated  about  teu  miles  east-south-east  of  Rajkot  of  which  it  is  a 
Bhaydd.  It  is  about  ten  miles  north-north-west  of  Sardhdr.  Tho 
chief  is  a minor  named  Shivsinghji  aud  is  studying  at  the  Itdjkumdr 
College.  The  estate  consists  of  six  villages.  Tho  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1080  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  919  souls. 

Gadhra  is  forty-two  miles  north-west  of  Bhdvnngar,andaccording 
to  the  census  of  1872  had  a population  of  4994,  which  increased  to 
5822  in  1881.  It  is  now  famous  as  boing  one  of  the  principal  sites 
of  the  new  faith  of  Svdmi-Ndrdyan.  Tho  religion  was  started 
by  a Hindu  reformer  named  Shehjdnand  in  1S04.  The  principal 
tenets  of  this  faith  are  : The  preservation  of  animal  life ; Abstinence 
from  flesh;  Abstinence  from  liquor,  opium,  and  all  intoxicating 
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if  231  and  in  1881  of  240  souls.  GAndhvi  is  probably  the  Gandaba 
if  Parish  ta  where  Bhim  of  AnhilvAda  took  refuge.  In  the  lands  of 
Saudhvi  are  some  low  hills,  called  the  Koila  or  Cuckoo  hills 
!rom  the  word  koil  a cuckoo.  It  is  said  that  these  hills  derivo 
their  name  from  PArvati,  the  wife  of  Shiv,  who  having  quarrelled  with 
her  husband  assumed  the  form  of  a cuckoo  and  fled  to  these  hills 
which  have  ever  since  in  memory  of  her  been  called  the  Koila  hills. 
These  hills  are  just  on  the  bank  of  the  river  where  it  expands  into  a 
broad  creek  before  falling  into  the  sea.  The  temple  of  Harsad  MAta 
frowns  the  lull  overlooking  the  creek,  but  tliis  temple  is  old  and  deserted, 
and  the  MAta  now  occupies  a position  in  a temple  at  the  foot  of  the  bill. 
| When  she  occupied  her  former  shrine,  every  vessel  which  sighted 
her  shrine  was  wrecked.  At  last  a Cutcn  merchant  of  MAndvi 
named  Jagdu  ShAh,  who  had  been  wrecked  there,  performed  great 
austerities  before  the  MAta,  and  persuaded  her  to  descend  the  hill 
to  her  present  temple.  She  agreed  on  condition  that  ho  should 
sacrifice  a buffalo  for  every  step  she  should  make.  He  agreed  to 
this  and  commenced  to  slay  the  victims.  But  she  took  such  short 
| steps  that  she  was  still  a few  yards  from  her  new  shrine  when  all 
the  victims  were  expended.  The  merchant  then  offered  his  wife 
and  children  as  victims  and  lastly  himself.  The  Mata,  pleased  at 
his  devotion,  restored  him  and  his  family  to  life  and  told  him  to  ask 
a boon,  and  he  asked  that  his  line  might  not  be  extinguished.  His 
descendants  exist  to  this  day,  and  the  MAta  no  longer  wrecks 
ships.  The  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  erected  by  tho  Seth, 
llarsad  Mata  is  another  name  for  the  goddess  MAhAkali. 

Ga'ria'dha'r,  the  original  seat  of  the  chieftains  of  PAlitAna,  is 
distant  about  seventeen  miles  to  the  west  of  this  latter  town.  It  is 
a large  and  flourishing  town  and  had  a population  of  3329  souls 
according  to  the  census  of  1872.  It  is  connected  with  PAlitana  by  a 
made  road.  GAriadhAr  is  mentioned  both  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  and 
the  MirAt-i-Ahmadi  as  a parganah  of  the  Sorath  Sarkar.  In  the 
latter  it  is  mentioned  as  consisting  of  forty  villages.  The  popula- 
tion according  to  the  census  of  1881  was  3055  souls. 

Garamli  Mohoti  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukuh  under 
the  LakhApadar  thanah  from  which  it  lies  about  nine  miles  to  the 
northward.  The  GrAsiAs  are  Katliis  of  tho  YAla  tribe.  Tho 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  492  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  327  souls. 

Garamli  Na'ha'ni  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdluhah  under 
the  LAkhApadar  thanah  from  which  it  lies  about  throe  and  a half 
miles  to  the  northward.  It  is  about  five  and  a half  miles  south  of 
Garamli  Mohoti.  The  GrAsiAs  are  KAthis  of  the  YAla  tribe.  The 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  327  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  400  souls. 

G©di  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdluhah  of  tho  Bhoika  thanah 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  nine  miles  to  the  north-east.  Tho 
GrAsiAs  are  Lirnbdi  BhAyAd,  and  are  Jhala  Rajputs.  Gedi  is  about 
nine  miles  from  the  railway  station  at  Lirnbdi.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  975  aud  according  to  that  of 
1881  901  souls. 
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Gha'ntvad.  See  Mul  DwArka. 

Ghela  Somnath.  This  is  a small  village  in  Jdsdan 
There  is  n shrine  of  Somndth  hero  situated  on  the  eastern 
the  river  Ghela,  which  has  its  source  near  here.  The  ling  is  i 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  Pdtan  Somnath  temple  and  to  ] 
been  taken  thence  by  one  of  the  earlier  Sultans  of  Ouja 
(probably  Muzafar  I.).  As  he  was  taking  it,  however,  the  / 
mysteriously  di«iappeared  at  this  place.  It  probably  was  lost  in  i 
confusion  of  some  skirmish.  Afterwards  it  was  set  up  here  £ 
worshipped  with  great  devotion,  and  is  of  somo  little  notori  el 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  A large  fair  is  held  here  on  the  1 
day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Shrdvan  or  August.  ‘Phis  i 
attended  by  about  fivo  to  teu  thousand  people  of  the  surrour 
villages.  Country-made  toys,  sweetmeats,  and  wearing  apparel  i 
sold  in  booths  ou  this  occasion.  It  is  about  eleven  miles  east 
Jasdan,  and  eighteen  miles  north  of  Bdbra,  where  there  is  a trav 
bungalow  and  dharmshdla . It  is  also  twenty-two  miles  north 
Ldthi,  and  the  same  distance  north  west  of  Dhasa  railway  st 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  eiguty- 
and  according  to  that  of  1S81  122  souls. 

Ghumli,  though  situated  in  Navdoagar  territory,  is  mentic 
here  as  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  capitals  of  the  Jethvds, 
was  inhabited  by  them  when  at  the  zenith  of  their  power.  It 
in  a gorge  of  tho  Barda  hills,  and  abounds  in  interesting  ret 
The  most  famous  are  theNavlakha,  the  Gauesh  Dehra,  the  Rdi 
the  Jeta  Vav,  the  group  of  temples  near  the  Son  Kansdri  tank, 
the  ruins  ou  the  summit  of  the  Abapum  hill.  These  last  are  pror 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  Rdnas.  Ghumli  is 
utterly  deserted.  Tho  ruins  are  apparently  not  older  than 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  however  the  fortifications  and  so 
buildings  may  belong  to  a century  or  two  further  back ; but 
although  a fabulous  antiquity  is  assigned  to  them,  I do  not  think 
that  to  any  can  be  ascribed  a more  remote  period  than  the  ninth 
century  a.d.,  though  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  Jethvds  may  have 
reigned  there  anterior  to  that  date.  Ghumli  is  said  to  have  been 
sacked  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Jadejas  under  Jdm 
Bamanioji.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  at  one  time  it 
%vas  an  exceedingly  large  and  flourishing  city. 

Gidar.  This  is  a town  of  the  Bdntva  tdlnkah , and  held  together 
with  its  subordinate  villages  by  a separate  branch  of  the  Bantva 
Bdbis.  The  present  chiefs  are  Sdmat  Klian  and  Anvar  Kbdn,  the 
former  of  whom  exercises  jurisdiction  of  tho  fifth  class.  The  estate 
consists  of  fourteen  sole  villages  besides  seven  which  are  shared 
with  Bantva  and  Mdnavadar.  The  town  is  about  eighteen  miles 
west  of  Jundgad,  and  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  the  Dhordji 
railway  station.  It  is  ten  miles  north-east  of  Bdntva.  The  population 
according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  1 755  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  1651  souls. 


Giga saran  is  a separate  tribute-paying  taluk  ah  under  tho 
Ldkhdpddar  ihdnah  from  which  it  is  about  sixteen  miles  distant  to 
the  west.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Mdnikvdda  and 
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(twenty- four  miles  south  of  Kunk&vdv  railway  station.  The  Grasids  Chapter  XIII 
c mre  B&brias  of  tho  Kotila  tribe.  The  population  according  to  the  states  and  Plac 
census  of  1872  was  747  and  according  to  that  of  1881  G32  souls. 

Girnar.  The  Girndr  hill  has  five  principal  peaks,  ( 1 ) Aniba  Mata  Gnucl*. 
j(or  the  Girndri  Goddess),  which  is  crowned  by  the  temple  of  that 
goddess  ; (2)  Gorakhuath,  the  highest  of  all,  which  is  3660  feet 
above  the  sea;  (3)  tho  Oghad  Shikhar;  (4)  Guru  Datatriya ; and 
■5)  Kdlka's  Peak,  which  is  even  now  supposed  to  bo  the  resort  of 
AghoruLor  Mardikhors.  But  the  Purdns  enumerate  no  less  than 
t twenty-one  different  peaks.  The  fortress  and  the  remnant  of  the  old 
i palaco  of  the  Chuddsamaa  is  still  standing.  Girndr  is  sacred  to  tho 
1 twenty-second  Jain  Tirthankar  Neminath,  and  there  are  many  Jain 
temples  on  the  hill.  Three  famous  Jcnnda  or  reservoirs  are  called 
tho  Gan  Mukhi,  Hanumdn  Dhdra,  and  KamandalKund,  respectively. 

The  great  rock  called  the  Bhairav  Jan  forms  a most  picturesque 
object,  and  from  this  rock  ascetics  and  others  were  wont  to  hurl 
” themselves  in  the  hopes  of  being  born  in  a more  favourable  state 
of  existence  in  a new  life.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  a little 
distance  lies  Vamausthali.  the  ancient  capital,  while  Balisthdn,  tho 
modern  Bilklm.  lies  immediately  at  its  base.  The  ancient  name 
of  tho  Girndr  hill  is  Ujjayanta  or  Girvar,  but  not  Revatdchal  as 
is  sometimes  supposed.  Revatdchal  is  tho  name  of  the  hill 
immediately  over  the  Revata  Kund.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  the 
celebrated  Asoka  stone  with  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka^  Rudra  Daina, 
and  SkfmdbjGuj^:  these  are  all  described  at  lengui  in  liurgcss’s 
Antiquities  ot  Raciili  and  Kdthidwar.  A little  further  on  is  the 
Paliisini  bridge  built  by  Sundarji  Shavji,  the  first  native  agent  to 
tho  British  Government  in  tho  Political  Department  in  Kdthiawdr. 

The  Jains  sometimes  incorrectly  apply  the  name  Revatdchal  to  the 
Girndr. 

The  gate  called  Vdgheshvari  leads  to  tho  Girndr.  Just  within 
this  gate  is  the  Rdm  Jharukha  which  is  a lodging-house  for  pilgrims 
to  tho  Girnar,  and  opposite  to  this  rest-house  is  tho  Salat  Vav  so 
called  because  constructed  by  Saldts  or  stone-masons.  Immediately 
ontside  tho  Vdgheshvari  gate  is  the  Vdgheshvari  Taldv  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  is  a well,  so  that  when  tho  tank  dries  up  water 
is  obtained  from  the  well.  When  this  tank  overflows  in  tho  rainy 
h season  water  is  conveyed  from  it  in  a channel  to  the  Datdr  Taldv 
^ or  tank  at  the  foot  of  the  Datdr  hill.  The  templo  of  the  Vdgh- 

Ieshvari  Milt  a lies  in  the  Vagbesbvari  hill  to  the  right  of  the  road  to 
the  Ddmudar  Kund.  The  road  up  to  the  hill  then  crosses  tho 
Paldshini  river  by  the  bridge  built  by  Sundarji  Shavji,  the  horse 
merchant  and  agent  to  the  British  Government  in  some  of  their 
first  dealings  with  the  chiefs  of  Kdthiawdr.  Then  comes  the 
Ddmod&r  Kund  or  reservoir  so  called  in  honour  of  Krishna  who  is 
called  by  this  uame  because  when  a child  his  mother  tied  one  end  of 


a string  round  his  stomach  and  other  end  to  a large  stone  mortar 
used  for  bruising  grain.  Krishna  however  rau  off  with  the  mortar 
which  struck  between  two  largo  Arjun  trees  (Terminalia  nrjuna) 
and  uprooted  them.  These  trees  were  really  gods  or  devlds  who 
had  been  compelled  by  a curse  to  take  the. form  of  trees  and  were 
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States  and  Places  returned  to  the  former  godlike  shnjx?.  Krishna  is  called  lMnj-Vr 
***  from  ddma  string  and  urfar  belly,  alluding  to  tlio  string*  with  mkh 

GissA*.  bis  mother  tied  him.  Tho  water  of  this  kund  is  accounted  wry 
sacred.  The  water  has  the  property  of  dissolving  bones,  and  Hinors 
throw  iu  it  such  portions  of  the  bones  of  their  relations  which  uur 
be  found  in  the  ashes  of  tho  funeral  pile.  The  Revuti  Kutris 
close  to  the  Ddmodar  Kund.  It  is  so  called  in  memory  of  Rmiti 
daughter  of  Raja  Itevat.  She  married  Baldev,  tho  broths  of 
Krishna.  Rriju  Revat  was  tho  king  of  Dw&rka,  but  after  BenUft 
marriage  he  came  and  resided  at  Oirntir,  and  tho  hill  immedritefy 
over  the  Ddmodar  Kund  is  called  the  Revat4chal  aft  * • r him.  Near  tk 
iMmodar  Kund  is  a groat  place  of  cremation  of  the  Hindus.  TV 
Ddmodar  Kund  is  27o  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  broad.  At  tor  ; 
the  Yrigbesbvari  Gate,and  before  reaching  the  Vagheshvari  teinpk, 
the  traveller  passes  the  boulder  of  rock  on  which  are  engraved  the 
inscriptions  of  Asoka,  Rudra  Ddma,  and  Skanda  Gupta.  Tim 
boulder  lies  a few  yards  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  a few  hundroi 
yards  from  the  Vngheshvnri  Gate. 

Proceeding  onwards  towards  the  foot  of  the  GiruAr  one  passes  to 
the  left  what  some  say  was  most  probably  the  site  of  tho  fatnoaa 
Sudurshan  Taldv  built  originally  by  some  unknown  king,  and  repaired 
by  Asoka  and  afterwards  by  Rudra  Darna,  and  after  him  by  Sk&nJa 
Gupta.  Rut  if  this  be  not  the  spot,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  in  the  enclosure  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  Girnar  monnUirj. 
Here  the  hills  enclose  like  a circle  a large  basin,  the  only  exit  b<  rug 
the  Suvarnrekha  river.  A baud  8(H)  yards  long  and  fifty  feet  high 
hero  would  enclose  a four-sided  figure  each  side  of  which  would  do 
about  one  mile  long.  It  would  amply  repay  the  Junagad  Darbtir 
to  bund  up  this  pass  iuto  the  hills,  and  ngain  restore  tho  hike,  if  only 
for  irrigating  the  neighbouring  country.  About  a mile  and  u half 
from  the  Damodar  reservoir  is  the  temple  of  Bb&vn&th  MaLader 
and  a mile  and  a half  from  theuce  is  the  foot  of  the  asceut  of  the  bill. 
The  temple  of  Bb&vnath  is  on  the  bunks  of  one  of  the  numerous 
streams  called  Suvarnrekha.  A fair  is  held  here  on  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Maha  or 
February,  but  the  gathering  commences  from  about  the  ninth.  The 
Mrigi  Kund  or  reservoir  is  situated  here,  and  the  people  bathe  in  the 
kund  at  fair  time.  At  tho  foot  of  the  ascent  of  the  hill  is  a well 
called  Chadani  Y&v  or  well  of  the  ascent.  There  is  here  also  a largo 
dharmahala  built  by  Premcliand  Rriichand,  a Bombay  merchant. 

In  an  underground  room  in  on©  of  the  cloisters  of  the  great  temple 
of  Neminath  is  a statue  of  Parasvaniith,  from  the  chin  of  which  a 
drop  of  water  is  supposed  to  constantly  drop  ; hence  it  is  called  the 
Amijhara  Paras vandth  or  nectar-dropping  PrirasvamUb.  I have 
frequently  seen  this  statue,  but  have  never  yet  seen  the  drop  on  the 
chin  ; but  probably  this  is  owing  to  the  scanty  rainfall  of  recent  years 
(1878  always  excepted).  There  aro  six  parahs  or  rest-houses  on  the 
ascent,  theChhodu  Parab,  Cbor  Parab,  Dholi  Parab,  Kali  Porab,  M&li 
Parab,  and  the  Suv&vdi  Parab  so  called  because  a pregnant  woman 
making  the  pilgrimage  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  a child  there. 
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On  the  top  of  the  hill  which  the  Jains  hold  to  be  sacred  to  Nemi- 
ndth  the  twenty  •second  Tirthankar  are  several  Jain  temples,  especially 
one  of  Nemiudth.  The  temple  of  Amba  Mata  which  crowns  the  first 
5eak  of  the  hill  Ls  much  resorted  to  by  newly  married  couples  of 
he  different  subdivisions  of  the  Brdhtnan  caste.  The  bride  and 
ridegroom  have  their  clothes  tied  together  aud  attended  by  their 
ale  and  female  relations  adore  the  goddess  and  present  eocoanuts 
nd  other  offerings.  This  pilgrimage  is  supposed  to  procure  for  the 
arried  couple  a long  continuance  of  wedded  bliss  through  tho 
blessing  of  tho  goddess. 

After  tho  Girnar,  tho  Dat&r,  2779  feet  high,  is  the  finest  hill  of 
this  group.  The  Dat&r  hill  has  near  its  summit  a small  shrine  of 
Jamial  Shah,  and  the  hill  is  generally  held  sacred  by  Muhammadans, 
but  Rajputs  and  the  lower  classes  of  Hindus  also  hold  it  in  reverence. 
Jamial  Shah  is  said  to  have  come  from  Thatha  in  Sind,  and  to 
hare  been  sent  to  Jumigad  by  his  spiritual  preceptor  Pir  Patta  in 
the  reign  of  Ra  Mamllik,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  inculcating 
the  teuets  of  the  Muhammadan  faith.  The  Chillah  or  chief  shrine 
of  tho  Ddtdr  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The  Ddtdr  is  supposed 
to  have  a beneficial  effect  on  lepers  who  repair  thither  in  consider* 
able  numbers.  There  are  several  interesting  groups  of  Buddhist 
caves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jumigad,  and  an  interesting  frag- 
ment of  a Kshatrapa  inscription  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the 
caves  near  Baba  Piarah's  Math.  This  inscription  mentions  Svarai 
Chashtana  and  J&ya-Ddraa,  and  is  inscribed  by  the  great-grandson 
of  Svdrni  Chashtana  and  the  grandson  of  Jaya-Ddma.  In  this 
inscription  Jundgad  is  called  Girinagar.  On  a mound  in  the 
jungle  are  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  brick  buildiogs  locally  called 
■the  Lakha  Modi.  These  bricks  are  some  of  them  nearly  two  feet  in 
length  and  are  of  a very  red  colour. 

Tho  following  list  shows  the  different  groups  of  Buddhist  cavos  at 
Jumigad  and  its  viciuity : (1)  Khdpra  Kodia,  (2)  Uparkol  (inside 
the  fort),  (3)  Bdba  Piarah’s  Math,  (4)  Bakota,  (5)  Shnkria  Timbo,  (6) 
Pancheshvar  (newly  discovered),  (7)  Matri,  and  (8)  Hothal  Padmini 
near  Pddaria.  The  most  famous  streams  issuing  from  the  Girndr 
damp  are  the  Suvarnarekha,  the  Guddjali,  and  the  Kdlvo. 
Lions  used  to  abound  in  this  clump,  but  have  not  now  been 
soon  for  several  years.  One  of  the  last  was  shot  by  Major  Russell 
in  1861),  Panther,  wild  pig,  and  * dtnbar  may  still  be  found  The 
jungle  on  these  hills  is  principally  composed  of  teak  aud  forest  trees 
which  are  now  preserved  by  the  Nawab.  There  are  also  the  remains 
of  caves  at  the  Mdi  Gadecbi,  and  an  old  Hindu  touiplc  which  has 
been  turned  into  a mosque.  Over  the  door  is  an  interesting  Arabic 
inscription  dated  so  far  back  as  Sur  San  685  (a. d.  1 284),  to  the 
effect  that  the  mosque  was  constructed  by  fundu-ul-haj-wa-uU 
huratnoin  Afif-ud-dtinya-wa-ud-din)  Abul  Kasim  bin  Ali-al- Abrahi. 
This  inscription  is  most  valuable,  as  it  shows  (1)  that  the  Sur  San 
era  was  in  use  before  A.H.  745  (viie  Thomas's  Priusep,  volume  II. 
page  171)  and  that  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Gujardt  by  Alagh 
Khdu  in  the  reign  of  Sultdn  Ald-ud-din  Khilji,  a Muhammadan 
noble  residod  at  the  court  of  tho  Jundgad  chieftain  as  agent  for 
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the  Muhammadan  pilgrims  to  Makkah  and  Madinah.  This  temple, 
now  transformed  into  a mosque,  is  said  by  the  Jains  to  Imve  been 
built  by  Samprati  Rrija  the  grandson  of  Asoka,  Without  the  tiir 
of  Jumigad  at  a distance  of  about  a mile  and  a half  is  a tank 
called  the  Pari  Tal&v  lying  in  a south-westerly  direction.  The  tank 
is  built  on  all  sides  with  masonry,  and  was  recently  repaired  by 
Shekli  Balui-nd-din,  the  vomit  of  His  Uighuess  tho  Nawdb.  It  is 
said  that  tho  fairies  used  formerly  to  come  aud  bathe  ill  this  tauk 
and  hence  it  was  called  tho  Pari  Taldv,  There  are  steps  down  to 
the  water  from  the  top  of  tho  wall  and  there  is  also  a place  where 
cattle  can  be  watered.  Tho  water  of  the  Uddv  is  good  and  lasts  all 
tho  year  round.  Tho  tauk  is  258  feet  in  length  by  250  feet  in 
breadth.  The  depth  of  tho  water  in  November  is  about  thirteen 
feet. 

Ou  the  road  to  Vantbali  road  about  five  miles  from  Jantigad 
four  and  a quarter  miles  from  Vanthali  is  tho  Kheugiir  Vdv  or  well 
which  never  ceases  to  yield  water  even  in  famine  years.  The  well  is 
much  ruined  but  must  have  been  a most  beautiful  one  when  in  repair. 
Even  now  tho  carving  which  remains  is  most  delicate  and  the 
proportions  of  the  pillars  Ac.  very  graceful.  This  well  evidently 
originally  contained  an  inscription  as  there  are  two  niches  for  au 
inscription  on  either  side  as  one  descends  the  steps  t-o  the  water, 
but  they  havo  been  removed,  and  it  is  not  known  what  has  become 
of  them.  The  construction  of  this  well  is  attributed  to  Rao  Khengiir 
II.  who  reigned  from  ubont.  A.n.  1098-1125. 

Gogha.  See  Ahmedabad  Gazetteer. 

Goghla  See  Div. 

Gondal  is  the  chief  town  of  tho  state  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
prettily  situated  on  the  western  bauk  of  the  Gondii  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  BhiUlar.  The  chief  of  the  Gondal  State  is  a Jadeja 
Rajput  and  a cadet  of  Rajkot.  Ho  exercises  jurisdiction  of  the  second 
class.  Tho  state  has  an  area  of  1087  square  miles  and  consist* 
of  seven  mahdU  or  parganafw  containing  in  all  178  villages.  Tho 
annual  revenue  is  about  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  or  about  £100,000. 
It  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  G&ekw&r  of  its.  61,017,  to  tho 
British  Government  of  Rs.  50,207-1-0,  and  a torlaluln  to  tho 
JunAgad  Naw&b  of  Rs.  955.  Goudul  city  is  situated  in  21°  5S# 
north  latitude  and  70°  50'  east  longitude.  It  is  counocted  with 
Rajkot,  Jetpur,  Junagad,  Dhoriiji,  Upleta,  and  Manikv&da  by  made 
roads,  and  the  state  has  also  constructed  made  roads  up  to  its 
frontier  in  the  directions  of  Kotra,  Sang&ni,  and  Ramod, respectively. 
It  is  further  contemplated  to  connect  Gondal  city  with  Sultaupur 
Road  railway  station  by  a made  road.  The  population  of  Gondal 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  w^as  13,180  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  13,524  souls.  There  is  a good  traveller’s  bnngalow  at  Gondal 
as  also  a dharmshdla,  a post  office,  telegraph  office,  hospital,  English 
school,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  first  mention  of  Gondal  in 
history  occurs  about  the  year  a.d.  1850  in  which  year  the  Emperor 
Muhammad  Tughlak  fell  sick  at  Gondal  of  a fever  and  consequent! 


was  detained  hero  some  time.  He  inarched  hence  to  the  northw 
and  crossed  over  the  Ran  aud  eutered  Cutch  aud  Sind.  Afterwards 


22 
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otiilal  became  waste,  but  when  the  Glioris  were  ruling  at  Jundgad 
in  Khdn  Ghori  in  1584  allottod  Gondal  to  the  fugitive  Sultan 
a residence.  Gondal  is  mentioned  as  a parganak  of  the  Sorath 
kar  in  both  the  Ain-i-Akbari  and  the  Mirdt-i-Ahinadi.  In  the 
rrner  it  is  mentioned  as  a Vdghcla  holding.  The  present  inner 
t of  Goudal  was  built  by  Kumbhoji  II.  The  founder  of  the 
to  was  Kumbhoji  I.  who  received  Ardoi  and  other  villages  in 
o seventeenth  century  from  his  father  Meramanji.  Ardoi  is 
entioned  in  the  Mirat-i- Ahmad  i as  having  a fort,  as  also  had  Gondal. 
e fort  constructed  by  Kumbhoji  was  probably  the  interior  fort, 
utnbhoji  I.  was  succeeded  by  Sagrnmji  who  is  said  to  have  moved 
is  capital  to  Gondal.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hdloji,  the  father  of  the 
lebrated  Kumbhoji  II.  EJaloji  acquired  Bbaydvadar  from  the 
esayas,  but  his  sou  Kumbhoji  II.  made  the  Gondal  stato  what  it 
uw  is  by  his  acquisitions  of  the  rich  parganah  of  Dhornii  and  Upleta 
well  as  StiTfai,  Ac.  Kumbhoji  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
>1  uluji,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  second  sou  Duji.  Ho  dy  ing  without 
ssuo  in  1800  was  succeeded  by  bis  uucle  Devoji  who  concluded 
lie  permanent  settlement  with  Colonel  Walker  in  1807-8.  Devoji 
as  succeeded  iu  1812  by  his  son  Nathnji  who  after  a short 
ign  of  two  years  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Kanoji.  He  dying 
ithout  issue  in  1821  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Chandra- 
singhji  who  died  in  1841  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Bhanubluii  who  died  in  18ol  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Sagrdmji  who  ruled  till  1870  when  Government  assumed 
the  management  of  the  estate  on  behalf  of  the  minor  chief 
Dhagvatsinghji.  The  estate  was  first  managed  by  a European  officer 
as  Superintendent.  This  mode  of  government  was  changed  in 
1872  for  direct  management  under  an  Assistant  Political  Agent,  and 
dually  a Joint  Administration  was  appointed  by  Government  in 
September  1878.  The  present  chief  Bhagvatsinghji,  now  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  was  for  seven  years  a distinguished  pupil  of  the 
RAjkunuir  College.  After  leaving  college  he  travelled  in  Europe 
for  six  months  (May- October  1883).  He  is  now  associated  with 
Major  Nutt  as  Joint  Administrator.  The  late  chief  Sagrdmji  had 
a daughter  Majirajba  who  was  married  to  tho  present  chief  of 
Bhavnagar  in  1874  and  died  in  April  1875  after  giving  birth  to  a 
soil  Blmvsinghji  the  present  heir  to  the  Bhavnagar  y&di, 

Gop.  1 Tiere  are  two  villages  of  this  name,  Mohota  and  Ndh&uit 
t>op,  close  to  the  hill  of  the  same  name.  Nahana  or  Little  Gop  is 
famous  for  one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  iu  the  province,  to  which 
Dr.  Burgess  assigns  a date  not  later  than  the  sixth  century  in  his 
report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Kachh  and  Kathiawdr,  p.  187.  Both 
villages  are  on  the  bank  of  the  Vartu  river.  Little  Gop  is  also 
famous  for  its  cavern,  which  is  however  of  inconsiderable  size. 
There  is  a temple  on  tho  top  of  the  hill  sacred  to  the  Gopndth 
Mahadev.  The  population  of  Mohota  Gop,  according  to  the  census 
of  1872,  was  695  souls,  and  that  of  Nahana  Gop  281,  but  these 
numbers  fell  to  651  and  258  in  1881. 

Gopna'th.  Tbis  temple  is  said  to  derive  its  name  fromGopsingji, 
a Gobi!  of  the  RAjpipla  branch,  whoreigued  in  the  commencement  of 
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Chapter  XIII.  the  sixteen  century  at  Ndtiod.  It  seems  that  he 
Jites  and  Places.  Perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Somnritb,  and  on  1 


the  temple  of  Shiv,  now  standing,  which  was  eo 
Gopnath.  The  promontory  of  Gopndth  is  calks! 


* After  Papike  there  is  another  gulf  exposed  to  tbe  violence  o 
waves  and  running  up  to  the  north.  Near  it#>  mouth  is  an  inland  « 
Bniones,  and  at  its  very  head  it  receives  a vast  river  called  tbe 
Those  bound  for  Barugaza  sail  np  this  gulf  (which  has  a bread 
about  300  stadia),  leaving  the  island  on  the  left  till  it  is  scarcely  r 
on  the  horizon,  when  they  shape  their  course  east  for  the  mouth  o 
river  that  leads  to  Barugaza.  This  is  called  tbe  Namnadios.' 

Now  in  this  paragraph  wo  have  a very  accurate  ilescriptk 
tho  Gulf  of  Cambay  with  Pimm  Island  at  the  mouth  and  the 
Mahi  at  its  head.  And  vessels  sailing  for  Broach  (Bbaruehn)  an< 
Narbada  would  leave  Pimm  Island  on  tbe  left  until  it  faded  fvou 
horizon.  There  seems,  therefore,  small  reason  to  doubt  but 
tho  promontory  of  Papike  was  the  name  by  which  the  early  G 
navigators  knew  Gopn&th  Point.  Previous  to  the  founding  of 
temple  Gopnath  and  the  viciuity  wore  covered  with  denso  jui 
and  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Vajas,  whose  rule  at  1 
most  flourishing  period  extended  as  far  as  Alang  Munnr.  The 
Thakor  of  Bhavnagar,  Jasvantsinghji,  built  a nice  bungalow 
Gopudth  Point,  and  the  present  chief  has  much  improved  the  i 
by  planting  trees  and  erecting  a light-housa  There  is  a dhartns 
at  Gopnath  as  well  as  a Durban  rest-house.  All  the  Gobi  la 
bound  to  shave  their  heads  first  at  Gopu&th  at  the  Brahma  Kui 
that  place,  and  both  tne  reigning  chief  of  Bhavnagar  and  hia  bre 
Javansinghji  first  had  their  heads  shaved  there.  The  white  and  b 
sand  found  at  Gopnath  is  exported  to  Surat  and  other  Gujarat  p 
There  is  a light-house  at  Gopnath  to  warn  vessels  off  tho  Gop 
reef.  The  arc  of  illumination  is  180°,  and  extends  from  south-so 
west  through  west  to  north-north-east.  The  light  is  fixed  i 
masonry  tower  sixty -eight  feet  above  high  water.  The  light 
catodioptric  light  of  the  sixth  order. 

Gorakhmadhi,  so  called  from  GorakshnAth  (popularly  Gore 
ndth  or  the  protector  of  the  seveu  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  l 
He  was  a celebrated  ascetic,  and  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Ktinpl 
Jogis,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Gorakhmadhi,  which  issituatec 
the  bank  of  the  Sarasvati  about  nine  miles  east  of  Patan  and  al 
six  miles  west  of  Pr&ehi  Kund.  Twice  every  day  provisions  are 
tributed  freely  to  all  who  may  ask  for  them.  When  the  provisions 
cooked,  a servant  of  tho  abbot’s  goes  to  the  bank  of  the  Saras 
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s id  calls  twice  with  a loud  voice,  ‘ Whoever  is  hungry,  come,  the 
abbot's  table  is  spread/  and  to  whomsoever  comes  he  dispenses  a 
meal.  The  abbot  of  the  KAnphata  Jogis  is  called  NAthji,  a title 
l|  Arresponding  to  ‘my  Lord'  or  literally,  lord,  sir.  There  are  images 
; of  Gorakhnath  and  of  his  spiritual  preceptor  Mach  bend  ranAth  in  a 
cave.  There  are  many  legends  regarding  GorakhnAtli  and  his 
spi  ritual  preceptor,  and  bow  Gorakhnath  surpassed  his  religious 
teacher  in  holiness,  whence  the  GujarAti  proverb,  ‘The  disciple 
bath  surpassed  his  master/ 1 

I I The  great  mark  of  the  KAnphAtAs  is  the  peculiar  slitting  of  the 
ear.  This  is  done  w ith  a very  sharp  double-edged  knife  and  is  about 
three-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  The  coremony  is  dono 
*iu  this  way.  The  regular  ear- si  it  ter  of  the  sect  inserts  the  knife  and 
paks  the  novice  whether  he  be  willing  to  renounce  the  w’orld  or  not 
|aud  that  if  unwilling  he  will  withdraw  the  knife.  If  the  novice  says 
;thut  he  is  willing  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  sect  and  become  an 
'ascetic,  the  ear-slitter  moves  the  knife  up  and  down  and  finishes  the 
Joperatiou.  A piece  of  limb  tree  wood,  soaked  in  oil,  is  then  put  in 
%he  wound  for  three  days,  aud  then  the  ear  is  washed  and  the  mudm 
or  peculiar  earring  ol  the  sect,  is  assumed.  The  mudra  is  made  of 
only  gold,  rhinoceros  horn,  glass,  or  burnt  clay,  and  this  earriug 
must  always  be  worn.  All  KAnphAtAs  also  wear  a small  w’ooden 
whistle  round  their  necks  and  they  sound  this  at  their  morning  and 
evening  devotions,  KAnphAtAs  are  forbidden  to  marry  or  have 
intercourse  with  women.  When  KAnphAtAs  meet,  they  salute  by  using 
the  wrord  Adesh  apparently  in  the  sense  of  What  is  your  wish  ? The 
addressed  person  replies,  Adexh.  There  is  an  inferior  class  of 
ascetics  of  this  sect  who  are  called  Oghads.  They  do  not  split 
their  ears  and  are  not  entitled  to  equal  privileges  with  the  KAnphAta 
Jogis  who  have  their  ears  slit. 

Gunda  is  a village  under  NavAnagar  belonging  to  the  Bhanvad 
t nahal,  situated  about  fifteen  miles  south-south -east  of  KbambhAlia 
and  eight  miles  north-west  of  Bhanvad.  It  is  famous  for  a Sinlm 
inscription  discovered  last  year  by  Acluirya  Valabhji  Haridat.  This 
inscription  is  as  follows  : ‘In  the  year  one  hundred  and  two  in  the 
reign  of  RAja  Kshntrapa  Svami  Hudru  Sinlm,  son  of  RAja  Maha 
Kshatrapa  SvAmi  Rudra  Damn,  grandson  of  RAja  Kshatrapa  Svami 
JayadAma,  great-grandson  of  IlAjaMAha  Kshatrapa  SvAmiChashtana. 
I On  the  fifth  of  tho  light  half  of  Vnixhdkh,  being  the  auspicious 
! day  on  which  the  moon  was  in  the  Shravan  Nuhxhairn,  Ahir 
I SenApati  Bahnk's  son  Rudrnbhuti  caused  this  well  to  be  constructed 
ft  in  the  village  of  Ra&opadra  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  all  animals. 
I Thus/  This  inscription  is  specially  valuable  in  that  it  gives  the  name 
I of  the  son  of  SvAvni  Chashtana,  and  the  father  of  Rudra  DAtna, 
t illegible  in  the  JunAgad  inscription.  It  also  shows  that  all  of  these 
earlier  monarchs  bore  the  title  SvAmi,  and  it  confirms  the  evidence  of 
the  inscription  near  Jasdan  which  also  gives  the  name  of  Jnya  DAtna 
as  son  of  Chashtana,  and  father  of  Rudra  DAtna;  aud  what  is  singular, 
alternate  generations  bear  the  titles  of  MAha  Kshatrapa  and 
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Kshntropa  respectively.  The  inscription  also  shows  that  an  Ahbij 
was  Sendpati  uj  Abhiriii,  ns  might  be  expected.  This  in 
was  ft  mi  ml  in  an  old  ruined  will,  doubtless  the  one  constructed  hj 
Rudrabhuti.  The  population  of  Gunda  according  to  the  census  < 
1872  was  1 154  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1096  souls. 

Gundia li  is  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah  nine  miles  sotitll 
of  the  Wadhwdn  station  thdnah  to  which  it  is  subordinate.  Tlnl 
estate  consists  of  two  villages,  Gundiali  and  Bdla.  The  tdluklirA 
are  Jhala  Rajputs  and  Btidydd  of  Wadhwdn.  The  populatio 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1212  and  according  to  that  < 
1881,  916  souls. 

Gundi-Kolia  k.  These  two  villages  lie  opposite  to  each  other, I 
on  the  northern  aud  southern  banks,  respectively,  of  the  MaleshvSnT 
river,  and  are  situated  about  five  miles  south  of  Gogha  aud  thirteen  ! 
miles  south-east  of  Bhdvuagar.  Gundi  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  I 
two,  and  was  known  in  former  times  as  Gundigad,  and  was  a [ 
settlement  of  that  branch  of  the  Nagar  Brahmans  who  migrated  in 
after  times  to  Gogha,  and  in  quite  modern  days  to  Bhdvnagur. 
Gundi  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  gundi  tree,  Co: 
angustifolia,  which  is  very  common  in  this  neighbourhood.  Koliak 
is  said  to  have  been  the  suburb  of  Gundi,  where  the  Kolis  resided,  I 
hence  called  Kolidt,  since  corrupted  to  Kolidk.  In  the  Ain-i-| 
Akbari  Gundi -Kolidk  is  alluded  to  as  a port.1  In  the  Mirdhi-1 
Ahiuadi,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  I 
described  as  a hum h «»r  maiGtead.  Probably,  however,  as  Gundi- [ 
Kolidk  is  two  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  the  port  or  roadstead  of  I 
Ilathab,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maleshvari  river,  is  reallyl 
alluded  to,  and  as  Hdthab  was  in  ancient  times  the  port  of  Gnndi, 
this  conjecture  does  not  appear  unreasonable.  The  population  of 
these  villages  by  the  consus  of  1872  was  46S  and  13G2  respectively.  ' 
that  is  1830  in  all,  but  decreased  to  1737  in  18S1  from  the  famine  of 
1878-79.  There  is  a fine  Adamsouia,  about  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
in  circumfereuco,  between  Kolidk  and  Hdthab.  There  is  an  ancient 
temple  of  Nilkanth  Mahadev  at  Hdthab,  which  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  Nagar  Brdhmans  of  Gundi,  and  is  still  highly 
honored  by  the  Nagars  of  Gogha  and  Bhavnagar,  so  much  so  t hat 
when  any  Ndgar  distributes  charity  or  gives  a dinner  to  the  Ndgar 
Brdhmans  of  his  caste,  the  worshipper  of  the  Nilkanth  Mah&lev  At 
Hdthab  is  always  included.  There  is  also  a symbol  of  Shiv  on  a 
rock  in  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gundi  creek.  It  is  called  the 
Nislikalauk  Maluidev  or  Mahadev  without  blemish,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  established  by  the  Pdudavs,  and  that  there  they  were 
cleansed  of  their  sins  committed  in  slaughtering  so  many  Kauravs 
in  the  great  battle  of  the  Mdhdbhdrat.  In  common  parlance  it  is 
called  Na-kalank. 

Hadmatia  formerly  was  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah  ot 
the  Bdbraridvdd  district,  but  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Jundgad.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jholdpuri  river 
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I nd  about  five  miles  north  of  BherAi  bandar  under  Junagad.  Tlio  Chapter  XIII. 

rasias  are  Pin j bar  Bdbrids.  The  population  according  to  the  census  St  ^ and  Place 
< f 1872  was  800  and  according  to  that  of  1881  890  souls. 

Halria  is  a soparato  tribute-paying  tdlukah  consisting  of  four  Halria. 
villages  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  tho  Sbatrunji  river.  It  is 
an  dor  the  Lakhdpdddr  thdnah  from  which  it  lies  twelve  miles  to  the 
north-west.  It  is  a holding  of  the  Vdla  Kdthis,  and  is  sixteen  miles 
south-east  of  Kunkdvav  railway  station.  Tho  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1882  was  895  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1068 
fouls. 

Halenda  is  a flourishing  town  belonging  to  the  Rajkot  state.  Halkniu. 

It  is  twenty-one  miles  south-east  of  RAjkot  and  five  miles  south- 
east of  Sardhiir.  It  is  situated  on  the  highroad  between  RAjkob 
and  Bhdvuagar.  There  is  a school-house  here.  The  population 
recording  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1125  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  1122  souls. 

Halvad  (once  the  capital  of  tho  DhrAngadra  State)  is  famous  for  Halvah. 
the  beautiful  palace  built  on  the  bank  of  tho  fine  lake  called  the 
Sdmatsar.  There  are  also  a wonderful  number  of  »ati  raemorial- 
Btones  and  temples,  and  several  old  temples,  of  which  that  of  Shakti 
Mata  is  the  most  famous.  It  is  situated  iu  north  latitude  23°  1' 
and  east  longitude  71°  13',  and  has  a population  of  6391  souls 
according  to  tho  census  of  1872  which  number  decreased  to  5967 
in  the  census  of  1881.  It  also  abounds  in  excellent  stone.  The  name 
Halvad  is  said  to  bo  derived  from  hal  a plough  and  v at  like,  ns  tho 
old  town  resembled  a plough  in  shape. 

Haria'na,  classically  Hadidna,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  sub-division  IIakiana. 
of  the  same  name  under  tho  Jodia  division.  It  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Kunkdvati  which  flows  into  a small  Ran  counectod 
with  the  Gulf  of  Catch,  about  threo  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Haridna. 

According  to  the  census  of  1872  tho  population  of  Haridna  was 
#283  souls,  hut  this  number  fell  to  2951  iu  1881  consequent  on  the 
famine  of  1878-79.  On  the  hank  of  the  river  is  a temple  of  Kdshi- 
Vishvanath,  and  it  is  said  that  when  Alagh  Khdn  invaded 
Kdthidwdr  iu  the  reign  of  Sultdn  AlA-ud-din  Khilji,  he  passed  by 
H Ariana.  On  this  occasion  such  swat  ms  of  wasps  issued  from  this 
temple  that  the  troops  decamped  hastily  leaving  behind  them  their 
kettledrums  which  are  still  shown.  Before  leaving  they  are  said 
rto  have  defiled  and  spoiled  the  water  of  tho  wtdl  here  with  sulphur 
'aud  it  is  said  to  be  undrinkable  to  this  day.  Thero  is  a vernacular 
[school  and  post  office  at  liaridua  and  subordinate  revenue  and 
^judicial  officers  have  their  head-quarters.  Haridna  is  said  popularly 
to  he  the  most  fertile  soil  iu  ildldr  aud  this  is  commemorated  in  tho 
following  verse*  : 

In  Soratb  Supodi;  in  TlAIAr  HafiAna; 

In  Cutcli  KariAuft  ; in  Machliu  KAutliu  Morbi. 

Ha  tliab  called  locally  llatliap,  lies  on  the  sea-coast,  about  six  Qatuah. 
miles  to  the  south  of  Gogha.  Its  population  rose  from  1146  in 


1 The  Gujarati  nuts  : Somthnwi  Svptdi  ; Ihibirnui  HadUinu  • Machhuktinthf  Morbit 
Knrhhtimti  Ktiruinu. 

m Olft-ST 
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1872  to  1267  in  1881.  This  village  was  the  port  of  Gundi-KoLik 
the  ancient  Gundigiul,  and  has  been  identified  by  Colonel  YuL 
with  the  Astakampra  of  the  earlier  Greek  navigators.  Dr.  Hiihlei 
carries  the  identification  a step  further,  and  recognises  in  it  th*: 
Hastakavapra  of  the  copper-plate  the  grunt  of  Dhruvaseni*  found  at 
Kukndt  which  town  is  alluded  to  in  the  same  grant  as  Knkatu.1  The 
climate  is  pleasant  in  the  hot  weather,  and  the  present,  chief  of 
BhAvnagnr  has  built  a pleasant  seaside  retreat  near  this  vili 
close  down  by  the  sea.  There  are  two  old  temples  near  HAthnc 
those  of  the  Nilkanth  and  Bhadreahvar  M Ahadovs.  Iu  a 
near  Hdthab  two  impressions  of  coins  were  found.  They  had  beeul 
evidently  first  made  in  clay  and  the  clay  afterwards  baked  ; one  I 
is  an  impression  of  a coin  of  Svami  Chashtana,  and  the  other  of  I 
Rudrasen,  son  of  VirdAma.  Similar  coin  impressions  in  baked  I 
earth  have  been  fonnd  at  Juntfgud. 

Hatllila,  also  called  Arthila,  is  the  waste  site  of  the  i no*  I 
famous  town  of  Arthila,  for  many  years  the  head-quarters  of  the  I 
Gohils  of  Lathi.  SArangji,  son  of  Sejakji,  after  the  marriage  of  I 
his  sister  VAlam  Kunvnrba  to  Ra  KhengAr,  received  the  holding  of  I 
Arthila,  consisting  of  twenty-four  villages,  and  ruled  here.  8 
say  that  Arthila  is  properly  Hathila,  aud  that  it  was  so 
after  Hathising  VAjo,  whose  dominions  reached  as  far  as  this.  But  | 
this  seems  doubtful.  SArangji  was  succeeded  by  .Tasoji,  Jasoji  bj 
Noghanji,  and  Noghanji  by  Bhimji.  This  Bhimji's  daughter, 
named  UmAdovi,  was  married  to  Ra  Mandlika  of  JunAgad.  I 
Bhimji  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  ChudAsama  of  Dlinri,  be 
had  quarrelled  with  her  and  sent  her  back  to  her  father's  liousc.  I 
He,  however,  was  eventually  reconciled  to  her,  and  had  by  her  three] 
sons.  Dudoji  who  succeeded  him;  Arjanji;and  Hamirji,  and  one! 
daughter,  UmAdevi,  married,  as  mentioned  above,  to  Ra  Mandlik.l 
Hamirji  was  one  day  conversing  with  his  brother  Dudoji’s  wife, 
and  lamenting  an  iucursion  of  the  Muhammadans  who  were  again 
bent  upon  plundering  Somnath.  He  said  that  were  it  not  that  tho  | 
seed  of  the  true  Kshatriyas  had  diminished,  such  an  expedition 
would  have  been  impossible.  His  sister-in-lawr  tauntingly  replied, 

* If  there  be  no  other  true  seed  of  the  Kshatriyas  left,  you  are  n 
Gobil  aud  brave,  why  do  you  stay  in  the  house *;  IJamirji,  stung  by 
her  reproaches,  set  out  for  SomnAth,  and  reached  Drun-Gadhra  on 
his  way  (now  called  Dobn-Gadhra  aud  south  of  the  Gir).  Hero  ho 
alighted  at  the  house  of  Vegado  Bhil.  Vegado  was  also  going  to 
fight  in  defence  of  SomnAth,  and  agreed  to  accompany  Hamir. 
But  as  Hamir  w'as  unmarried,  lie  advised  him  first  to  marry,  lest 
being  sonless,  his  soul  would,  if  he  were  slain,  fail  to  obtain 
liberation.  Ho  married  him  therefore  to  his  virgin  daughter,  and 
Hamirji  remained  for  a few  days  at  Gadhra  with  his  bride,  ami 
then  set  out  for  SomnAth,  where  both  he  aud  Vegado  Bhil  wero 
slain  in  defence  of  the  sacred  fane.  This  story  is  related  with 
a slight  difference  in  tho  Ras  Mala  edition  of  1878,  page  275.  I 
have  come  across  two  additional  verses  of  the  ballad  quoted 
therein,  which  are  as  follow's  : 


1 Indian  Antiquary,  July  1S76. 
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Tho  horses  gallopped  fast,  Chapter  XIII. 

Adorn  and  arm  your  body  ; — - 

When  the  Mehar  R4no  could  no  longer  be  found  State®  and  Places 

Then  Hamir  advanced  forwurd.1  Hathila. 

The  next  verse  described  the  lament  of  the  bride  of  llamir  on 
Seariug  of  tho  death  of  her  husband2 3: 

The  stones  and  pebbles  remain. 

But  the  water  hath  all  flowed  away; 

My  and  thy  meetings 

Are  ended  now  for  ever.  O Damir. 

Afterwards  Ilamir’s  widow  boro  a son,  whoso  descendants  may 
yet  bo  found  in  Ndghar  and  Babaridvdd  as  Gohil  K bants. 

Afterwards  Dudoji  made  himself  so  troublesome  to  the  Muhammadan 
^districts  under  Aomadabad  that  Sultan  Mahmud  Bu  gad  a*  ordered 
Ra  Mandlik  to  chastise  him.  Dudoji,  however,  conducted  himself 
«o  arrogantly  that  Ra  Mandlik  slew  him  in  siugle  combat  and  sacked 
Arthila,  which  has  ever  since  remained  waste.  This  branch  of  the 
^Guhils  now  retired  to  Lathi,  which  has  ever  since  been  their  capital. 

It  is  said  there  were  five  large  lakes  at  Arthila,  the  most  famous  of 
which  was  the  Gunka  Taldv  or  Singer’s  Tank.  On  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  this  tauk  the  palace  of  the  Arthila  Gohils  is  said  to  have  been 
situated.  Foundations  rnay  yet  be  seen  here.  And  there  are  yet 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  wells  and  vdvs  on  the  ruiued  site  of  the  city. 

There  is  also  a vdv,  said  to  have  been  built  by  a Kapol  Vdnia,  who 
resided  there.  This  well  is  called  Sasu  Vahuni  vdv,  and  is  held 
g&cred  by  tho  Kapol  caste.  It  is  said  that  on  lonely  nights  the 
Words  r Strike,  strike/  ' Kill,  kill/  are  yet  heard  on  the  waste  site 
of  Arthila. 

Ha  tliasni  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  nnder  the  Chok  Kkaunsu 
tlxdnah  from  which  it  is  about  three  miles  distant  to  the  westward.  It 
lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Shatrnnji  river.  Hdthasni  is  a place 
of  some  antiquity  and  is  mentioned  ns  a pargauah  in  the  Ain-i- 
Akbari  as  well  as  in  the  Mirdt-i-Ahmadi.  In  the  latter  it  is  associated 
with  Chok  and  called  Uathasni-Chok.  It  is  an  old  holding  of 
the  Sarvaiyas  who  toojc  refuge  here  when  driven  from  Sarva  by  the 
Kdtliis.  The  Mirdt-i-Ahma<Yt  describes  ITathnsni-Cbok  as  a 
holding  of  fourteeu  villages  paying  a jama  of  four  Idkhs  and  one 
thousand  damn  equivalent  to  lis.  10,025.  The  tdlnkddrg  are 
Sarvaiya  Rdjputs.  Tho  population  of  the  village  according  to  tho 
| census  ofTS72  was  470  and  according  to  that  of  1831  931  souls. 

Hindorna  was  formerly  a separate  tribute -paying  tdlukah  in  the  Uin*£>ok>a. 

I Bdhnridvdd  district,  but  is  uow  nnder  Jundgnd  jurisdiction.  It  is 
I situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Dhdntarvadi  river  and  is  about  eleven 
miles  north-east  of  Jiifrdhdd  nud  two  miles  to  tho  south  of  Rdjula* 

The  proprietors  are  Babrids  of  the  Patdl  tril>e.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1372  was  428  and  according  to  that 
1S81  539  souls. 


1 The  Gujarati  rmu : Qhodn  ghana  (2Anx/ia,  sajo  taj  nharir,  M'henino  mate  t uihi, 

hdU  ni/itvi)  ft  amir . 

3 The  OujarAti  run*  ; Eaisknr  patAar  pui  mAf,  iviAt  gayo  sab  nir  j Mere  iert 
tnilanktt , Ho  rahi  Hamir. 
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Chapter  XIII.  Hingolgad  is  usually  called  Gadh.  In  its  vicinity  is  a village 
States  uod  Places.  ^longing  to  Jordan  from  which  place  it  lies  about  eleven  miles  to  the 
north-east.  The  Jasdan  chief  has  a residence  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
which  is  about  400  feet  high.  The  village  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Gadh  is  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Vichia  and  about  fifteen  miles 
north-east  of  Adkot  and  Kotra  Pitha.  It  is  twenty-two  miles  north  of 
Habra.  Tbero  is  good  accommodation  for  officials  in  the  village  and 
a fine  tank.  There  is  also  a jail  and  there  is  a nice  bungalow  hero 
in  a garden.  There  is  a small  cave  in  the  hill  from  which  the  old 
town  of  Bhoira  derived  its  name.  It  is  about  fourteen  feet  loug  by  ten 
feet  broad  and  seven  feet  high.  The  population  of  Gadh  according  to 
the  census  of  1872  was  400  aod  according  to  that  of  18S1  374  souts. 

IthjaUadkala.  Itria-Gadha'la  is  a separate  tribute* paying  tdlukah  under  the 
Habra  thdnah,  from  which  Itria  is  distant  about  thirteen  miles  to  tho 
north-east.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  tho  Ghelo  river  three 
miles  south-west  of  Bhadli.  It  is  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Dhasa 
railway  station.  The  iuluknh  consists  of  two  villages,  Itria  and 
Gadhala,  which  latter  village  is  one  and  a half  miles  to  the  north  of 
Itria.  The  Grdsirisare  Kh&char  K£this.  The  population  of  Itria  was 
453  and  that  of  Gadhdla  321  souls  according  to  the  censas  of  1872, 
and  725  and  184  souls  according  to  that  of  1881. 

Isuvaria.  Islivaria.  See  Kanpur  Ishvaria. 


JafarauIi>.  Ja  fara  ba  d,  the  chief  town  of  Bribridv&d,  is  a flourishing  sea-port 

situated  on  a fine  creek  about  a mile  distant  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  lies  in  20°  52’  north  latitude,  and  71°  24'  east  longitude.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Sultan  Muzafar  of  Gujardt  who  built  the 
fortifications,  hence  the  town  was  called  Muzafarubtid,  by  contraction 
Zafardbad  and  J&fardbfld  as  it  is  now  invariably  called.  It  is  now 
a dependency  of  the  Janjiru  Nawab  who  exorcises  jurisdiction 
of  the  second  class  therein.  It  seems  that  in  1731,  when  the 
Moghal  power  was  much  relaxed  both  in  Gujardt  and  tho  peninsula, 
and  when  tho  power  of  the  foujddr  of  Sorath  was  only  nominal  in 
the  coast  belt,  that  J&farabdd,  like  Mdugrol,  Maliuva,  PatanSomndth, 
Sutrdpada,  and  Una-Delvdda,  was  independent  under  tho  rule  of  its 
thdnahddra  who  were  Muhammadans.  They  and  the  Muhammadan 
garrison  joining  with  tho  local  Kolis,  Ac.,  betook  themselves  to 

ijiracy  and  sorely  harassed  the  trade  and  shipping  of  Surat.  Sidi 
lildl  of  the  Janjira  house,  who  was  now  employed  at  Surat, 
attacked  them  aud  destroyed  their  ships  and  imprisoning  many 
Kolis  demanded  a heavy  fino  from  Jafardbdd.  Tho  thdnaJtddr  and 
garrison  unable  to  pay  the  fine  Bold  Jdfarabdd,  which  they  had  held 
with  great  difficulty,  to  Sidi  Hildl  who  placed  his  garrison  there. 
But  later  on,  owing  to  the  increased  anarchy  of  the  peninsula,  Sidi 
Hildl  perceived  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  retain  tho  place  and 
accordingly  he  in  1 7 G2  went  to  Janjira  and  sold  Jdfardbad  to  tho 
ruling  chief  of  that  place.  The  Janjira  chieftain  paid  Sidi 
HilaPs  debts  amounting  to  Its.  17,000  and  sent  him  at  the  head 
of  a garrison  to  occupy  the  place  on  his  behalf.  Sidi  Hilul  did  so, 
and  henceforward  resided  at  Jafardbdd  as  governor  on  behalf 
of  Jaujira.  At  this  time  the  Jafardbdd  holding  consisted  merely 
of  the  town  and  tho  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  successive 
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governors  have  enlarged  the  dependency  by  inducing  neighbouring 
trrasi&g  to  come  under  their  protection.  The  estate  now  consists  of 
twelve  villages  Jdfardbad  included,  but  exclusive  of  the  Shial  Island. 
The  population  of  Jafar&bdd  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
4747  and  according  to  that  of  1881  4740  souls.  A m*Un latddr  with 

judicial  and  revenue  authority  resides  here  on  behalf  of  Janjira. 
[’here  is  a post  office,  school-house,  and  other  public  buildiugs. 

Ja  khan  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  under  the  Bhoika 
thdnah , from  which  it  lies  four  miles  to  the  northward.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Limbdi  Bhogdvo  river  and  is  four  miles  east 
of  Limbdi  railway  station.  The  Idlukddrs  are  J hulas  and  Bhayad 
of  Limbdi.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
711  and  according  to  that  of  1881  703  souls. 

Jalalpur,  with  a population  of  1382  in  1881,  is  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Dhasa  railway  station.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a Pir  or  Muhammadan  saint  named  Jalalshab,  who  resided 
here.  So  much  was  he  famed  for  piety  that  the  Lolyana  thdnahddr 
used  to  visit  him  once  a week.  People  supposed  that  he  possessed 
supernatural  powers,  and  as  he  always  gave  food  aud  rich  clothes 
to  all  religious  ascetics  of  his  faith  who  passed  that  way,  ho  was 
supposed  to  have  a treasury  buried  somewhere.  The  Kdthis,  w*ho  at 
this  time  were  ravaging  and  pi  undering  in  the  Panchal,  hearing  of  this, 
sent  some  men  to  kill  the  rir  and  plunder  his  hut.  But  at  this 
time  the  Lolyana  thdnahddr  was  on  a visit  to  the  Pir  writh  several 
men,  so  the  Kdthis  returned  and  told  their  comrades.  On  hearing 
the  news  the  entire  band  of  Kathis  marched  against  Jaliilsh&h’s 
hut,  where  they  were  opposed  by  him  and  tho  thdnahddr1  s men 
and  driven  off,  but  during  the  fight  the  Pir  was  slain.  His  head  is 
said  to  have  fallen  close  to  the  Ddranagar  village  of  Memda,  and 
bis  body  at  the  spot  where  his  tomb  now  is,  about  a mile  from 
Jaldlpur.  As  the  Pir  was  originally  u native  of  Sdnand  the  spot 
where  his  head  fell  is  called  the  Sdtiandio  or  Lila  Pir,  and  tho 
place  where  his  body  is  buried  is  called  the  Jaldlio  Pir.  Hundreds 
of  people  come  to  offer  sweetmeats  here.  The  tomb  is  surrounded 
by  a dense  grove  of  trees,  but  no  one  dares  to  cut  them  save  for 
cooking  the  Pir’s  sweetmeats.  There  is  a shrine  of  the  Khodidr 
Mata  between  Jaldlpur  and  Mdndva.  She  is  said  to  be  the  younger 
sister  of  Avad  M;ita  of  the  Pandhara  Tiilav  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  Rohisla.  This  village  wras  granted  in  1881  to  Azam 
Sdmnldds  Praradnandds,  the  present  Dewan  of  Bluivnagar,  by  Sir 
Takhfcsinghji,  the  present  chief.  Ho  has  built  a nice  dwelling 
house  there,  and  also  repaired  an  old  taldv  at  a considerable  expense. 
It  has  a dharmdhdta  and  a school. 

Jalia,  usually  called  Jalia  Amrdji,  is  a separate  tribute-paying 
taluk  ah  under  the  Chok  thdnah  from  which  it  is  three  miles  distant 
to  the  north-north-west.  It  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Lonch  hill 
1426  feet  high  called  Hastagiri  by  the  Jain  sacred  writers.  The 
tdlukddrs  aro  Sarvaiya  Rajputs.  The  population  according  to  the 
censns  of  1872  was  712  and  according  to  that  of  1881  608  souls. 
It  is  about  nine  miles  south-wost  of  Pnlitnna. 


Chapter  XIII. 
States  and  I’lace 
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Jalia,  usually  called  Jdlia  MdnAii,  is  also  a separate 
paying1  state  under  the  Cbok  thnntxh  from  which  it  is  about 
miles  distant  to  the  north-west*  It  is  about  a mile  and  o half 
the  north-west  of  the  Lonch  hill  and  about  nine  miles  south-* 
of  PdliWtaa.  The  Grushin  are  Sarvaiya  Rajputs.  The  popul 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  242  and  according  to  that  o 
1881  180. 

Ja  lia,  usually  called  Jdlia  Dev6ni,  is  a separate  tribute-paving  I 
tdlukah  of  the  Haldr  district.  The  t&lukcdi  consists  of  tau  villages  1 
and  the  talukddr , who  is  a BhAyiid  of  Uhn»l,  exercises  jnriwlicuofli 
of  the  fifth  class.  The  name  of  the  cadet  who  received  Jalia  in  | 
appanage  was  Devoji  and  hence  this  family  are  after  him  called 
Devani  Jildejiis.  Colonel  Walker  in  his  reports  (see  Goverumeut 
Selections  No.  39,  New  Series,  page  241)  says  that  NathAji  wm 
the  first  chief  of  Jtilia.  But  this  is  an  error,  and  Devoji  uucle  of 
NAthoji  founded  the  Jalia  house.  Colonel  Walker  notices  that  when 
the  forces  of  the  Company  and  the  GAekwar  entered  the  Hdlir 
district,  the  Jalia  chief  accompanied  them  and  proved  an 
excellent  guide.  His  object  was  to  obtain  assistance  against  th«  ' 
Jam,  who  was  at  war  with  him  and  deaired  to  conquer  his  country. 
The  name  of  this  chief  was  JasAji,  grandson  of  Devoji,  founder  of 
the  ialukah,  The  present  chief  is  named  Mansinghji,  grandson  of 
Jasoji.  The  town  of  Jalia  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  I’dJ 
river  and  is  about  twenty  miles  east  of  NavAuagar,  nine  miles  south 
of  Dhrol  and  twenty-six  miles  west-north-west  of  Rajkot.  Tlie 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  G12  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  G25  sonls.  There  is  a school  here. 

Jambu  is  small  town  under  Limbdi  situatod  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  WadhwAu  Bhogava  river  and  about  ten  miles  to  tbe  north* 
cast  of  Limbdi.  It  is  seveuteen  miles  east  of  Wadhwiin  city.  The 
nearest  railway  station  is  t hat  of  Limbdi.  Jambu  is  the  old  capital  of 
the  JhAlAs  of  Limbdi  who  received  this  and  the  Kundni  Chor&ai  iu 
appanage  from  PAtdi.  Afterwards  Askaranji  removed  the  capital  t*» 
ShiAni  in  about  the  seventeenth  century,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Veroji  acquired  Limbdi  from  the  ChudasanuU 
and  made  it  his  capital.  There  is  a school-house  here*  The  popu- 
lation according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  2429  and  according  to 
that  of  1881  2195  souls. 

Ja  mnagar.  See  NavAnaoab. 

Janghi  is  a small  sea-port  on  the  Gulf  of  Cutcb,  belonging  to 
Morbi.  The  actual  port  or  bandar  is  situated  on  a creek  called  tin? 
VAgardharAi  creek  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Knndla  and  DhnrAi 
creeks  and  is  five  miles  south-west  of  the  town  aud  about  four  and 
a half  or  five  miles  north-east  of  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  Tho 
VAgardharAi  creek  has  of  late  years  beeu  cutting  its  way  into 
the  Ran  to  the  eastward  and  when  the  great  trigonometrical 
survey  map  was  made  (1874-75)  had  penetrated  eight  miles  to  the 
east  of  Janghi  bandar . It  has  now  (1884)  penetrated  farther  still. 
The  population  of  Janghi  according  to  the  consua  of  1872  was 
1309  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1390  souls.  Jauglii  is  distant 
about  sixteen  miles  from  MAlia  to  the  north-west  as  the  crow  flies. 
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tut  ia  at  least  twenty  by  the  road.  It  is  situated  on  the  opposite  Chapter  XIII* 

•bore  of  the  Ran  and  is  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  the  port  of  g^eg  ^jj  place 

Vavdnia.  There  is  a post  office  here,  and  the  Cutch  mails  are 

conveyed  here  from  Vavdnia  in  Kdthiawdr,  a boat  being  used  to 

cross  the  Vdgardhardi  and  Chdch  creeks.  This  latter  creek  like 

the  V dgardhardi  is  forcing  its  way  to  the  eastward,  but  more  slowly 

iban  the  creek  just  named. 

Jasdan  is  a separate  tribute- paying  state,  enjoying  jurisdiction  of  Jabdax. 
the  third  class.  The  chief  Ala  Chela  is  a Kdtlii  of  the  Khdchar  tribe 
land  LakhAnLb ranch..  The  state  consists  of  sixty-two  villages.  The 
(■town  of  Jasdan  is  sitnnted  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Bhadur  river, 
the  largest  river  in  Kdthiawdr;  its  source  is  only  seven  miles  to  the 
1 north  of  Jasdan.  Jasdan  is  about  four  miles  north-east  of  Adkot 
j and  six  miles  north  of  Kotra  Pitlia  both  of  which  are  situated  on  the 
I Rdjkot-Bbdvnagar  highroad.  It  is  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Babm, 

* nl  so  on  the  same  road.  There  are  travellers*  bungalows  at  both 
i Adkot  and  Bdbra,  and  dharmshdla a at  Babra  and  Kotra.  Jasdan  is 
l a town  of  great  antiquity  and  possibly  derives  its  name  from 
J Svaini  C hash  tan  a>  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  Kshatrapa  dynasty, 

I There  is  an  ancient  inscription  of  this  dynasty  soven  miles  to  the 

* north-east  of  Jasdan.  This  was  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  Bbdu  Ddji, 
vide  Vol.  VIII.  No.  24  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  During  the  role  of  the  Ghoris  of  Jundgad 
a strong  fort  was  built  here  and  the  town  was  called  Ghorigad. 

Later  on  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Khutndns  of  Kherdi,  and  was 
conquered  from  Jasa  Khuman  iu  about  1*365  by  Vika  Khdchar, 

$on  of  Aldnsia  Khdchar,  who  was  son  of  Lakhn  Khachar,  the  founder 
of  the  Lnkhani  branch  of  the  Khdchars.  Aldus  ia  Khachar  and  his 
brother  Lunvir  Khdchar  at  this  time  were  ruling  at  Aldu  now  under 
tho  Dhiiudhuka  sub-division  of  the  Ahrnadabad  district.  Vika 
Khdchar  died  in  1685  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son 
Mdnsio,  his  first  son  Vdlero  having  died  young  without  issue. 

Aldnsio  also  dying  without  issue,  being  killed  fightiug  with  the 

1 Khumdns,  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Chelo  who 
I was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Odha  and  ho  by  his  son  Vdjsur. 

I Vdjsur  Khdchar  was  a powerful  chief,  and  established  a j)(jZ 
I or  valdva  or  blackmail  ovor  the  surroundiug  country  as  far 
I even  as  the  Dbandhuka  and  Cambay  districts.  He  was  however 
1 humbled  by  Thdkor  Vakbafsinghji  of  Bhavnagar  who  took  and 
plundered  Jasdan.  Subsequently  Jasdan  was  taken  by  Navdnagar 
and  a garrison  placed  there,  but  Vdjsur  Khdchar  on  the  occasion 
of  tho  marriage  of  Jdm  Jasdji  presonted  him  with  Adkot  and 
obtained  the  restoration  of  Jasdan.  Vdjsur  Khdclmr  settled 
for  Jasdan  with  Colonel  Walker  and  the  Gdekwdr  Government  in 
1807-8.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Chela*  who  commuted  hia 
| rights  of  blackmail  upon  British  districts  for  an  annual  payment 
of  Rs.  2475.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1810  and  ruled  till 
1852,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ala  the  present  chief, 
who  is  now  forty-nine  years  of  age.  The  present  chief  is  a most 
intelligent  able  man,  and  by  for  tho  most  prominent  of  tho 
Kdthi  chiefs  of  tho  present  time.  Ho  has  several  sons,  viz.  Odho, 

Jivo,  Mdnsor,  and  Nfdhuobhdi.  A made  road  has  been  constructed 
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between  tho  towns  of  Jus dan  and  Vicliia,  find  there  is  a dispensary, 
dharm*hala , and  post  office  at  Jasdan.  The  population  of 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  3663  aud  according  to 
3873  souls. 

Jesar  is  situated  in  tho  Dnd  sub-division  of  tho  Gohilv/Ul  tlii 
It  is  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  Chok  thdnnh , sixteen  miles 
west  of  Piilit  Aua,  and  twenty-four  miles  east  of  Kundla.  The 
are  Sarvaiyas,  and  trace  their  origin  from  the  Amreli  Sai 
who  it  seems  were  Bhayiid  of  Sarva.  After  the  conquest  of  Soraik 
by  Sult&n  Mahmud  Ilegada  of  Gujardt,  he  annexed  among*: 
other  parganah * that  of  Atureli,  and  the  then  Gr£siAs,  Jesoji  iuid 
Vejoji,  went  into  outlawry  and  Blew  a brave  Muhammadan  *«jjl 
against  them  called  Shujaat  Khan  and  performed  many  gallant 
actions.  Finally  being  hopeless  of  recovering  Amreli  they 
peace  with  the  Sultdn,  and  were  permitted  to  settle  at  fclie  vilUg* 
of  Hdthasni  in  Und.  From  hence  Jeso  founded  Jesar  and  Voja 
Vejalku.  Afterwards  they  divided  their  estate  when  Je9ar  fell  t»> 
Vejo  and  Hathasni  to  Jeso.  Vejoji’s  eon  Shanglio  went  to  dinn 
on  a certain  occasion  with  his  uncle  at  HrUhasni,  but  on  his  way 
home  died  near  & tank,  since  called  after  him  the  Shanghn  TaUv. 
Suspicion  was  excited  that  ho  had  been  poisoned,  and  enmity  imnid 
between  the  houses  of  Jesar  and  Hathasni.  Now  Jeso  had  a i 
named  Ranmalji,  and  when  Ranmalji  was  about  to  be  married 
went  to  Jesar  to  induce  his  uncle  to  come  to  his  wedding, 
Vejoji  received  him  with  kindness  but  his  wife  urged  him  to  take 
revenge  for  her  son  Shango.  Finally  she  persuaded  her  husban  l 
to  slay  the  sleeping  Ranmalji.  This  dono,  Vejoji  fled  to  the  Gir 
forest,  whither  Jesoji  pursued  him,  and  after  some  search  rarno 
upon  him  while  engaged  in  hunting  deer.  Vejoji  was  slam 
fighting  gallantly,  hut  Jesoji,  what  with  grief  at  his  son’s  death 
and  remorse  at  having  caused  his  brother  to  be  slain,  stabbed 
himself  to  the  heart  with  his  own  dagger.  A village  in  the  Gir 
is  called  after  him  Jesadbiir.  Jesoji’s  young  son,  wlio  was  named 
Bhiinji,  now  went  to  Dhdnk  to  his  maternal  uncle  Itatansingh,  and 
Vejoji’s  son  also  left  Und.  But  when  they  grew  up  they  camo 
together  to  H&thasni,  which  lmd  been  made  a crown  village.  The 
Nfigasia  Dhedhs  gavo  them  much  assistance,  and  they  recovered 
both  Hdtbasni  and  Jesar  and  their  dependent  villages.  In 
gratitude  for  these  services  they  forgave  the  Dhedhs  the  bhim 
tax  (or  tax  on  the  skins  of  dead  animals),  and  bhnm  is  not 
levied  in  almost  all  Sarvaiya  villages  up  to  this  day.  The 
Sarvaiyas  next  had  a feud  with  tho  Bdbri&s  and  afterwards  with 
the  Kdthis,  but  finally  they  settled  peacefully  in  Und,  and 
conquered  or  otherwise  acquired  many  other  villages,  so  that  Und 
is  tisnally  called  Und  Sarvaiya.  The  soil  of  Jesar  is  fertile  and 
produces  good  cotton,  and  mangoos  also  grow  here  of  good  quality. 
There  is  a post  office  in  Jesar.  A temple  snered  to  Mahadev 
founded  by  Vejoji  I.  is  called  in  his  memory  the  Yejndtb 
Mahddev.  The  population  of  Jesar  agreeably  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  1962  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1458  souls.  The 
village  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bhdvnagar. 
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Jetalsar  is  situated  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Jetpur  and 
nine  miles  south-east  of  Dhordji.  It  is  a station  on  the  Bhavnagar- 
Gondal  railway.  It  is  also  situated  on  the  highroad  from 
Jetpur  to  Jundgad.  Should  Jundgad  ever  bo  connected  with 
the  Bhdvnagar-Gondid  line,  it  would  probably  be  convenient  to 
join  at  Jetaisar.  The  village  belongs  to  Gondal.  The  popnlation 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  845  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  870  souls. 

Jetpur,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Bhddar,  is  a 
fine  flourishing  and  wealthy  town  and  a great  local  market,  second 
only  to  Dhoraji  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  Bhddar  river,  which 
has  a south-westerly  course  to  within  a few  miles  of  Jetpur,  here 
suddenly  takes  a curve-  to  the  north  for  a few  miles,  and  then  turns 
ko  the  west.  A fine  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  Bhadar 
about  a mile  north  of  Jetpur  on  the  Rajkot- Jundgad  highroad. 
The  l&lukddrs  are  Kathis  of  the  Vdla  tribe.  The  tdlnkah  is  a large 
and  wealthy  one  consisting  of  143  villages,  and  if  nnder  one  chief 
would  be  a second  class  or  even  a first  class  state,  as  the  revenue  is 
not  less  than  eight  Uikhs  of  rupees  (Rs.  8,00,000).  The  FJYuKdthis 
entered  the  province  several  centuries  back,  and  one  of  their  earliest 
seats  was  at  Devlia  Mohota  whence  they  conquered  Cliital.  From 
Chital  they  acquired  Jetpnr  and  subsequently  Sfendarda  and  Bilkha. 
There  are  two  different  accounts  given  of  the  acquisition  of 
Jetpur,  viz.  (1)  that  of  the  Tarikh-i-Sorath,  which  says  that  the  first 
Nawdb  of  Jundgad,  Bahddur  Khan  I.,  granted  Jetpur  to  Vdla 
Vim;  (2)  tradition,  which  says  that  Vala  Viro  Ndjo  of  Chital 
aided  the  Ydlds  of  Bagasra  in  their  foud  with  Vnijo  Khasia  of 
Mitiala,  and  that  Vdla  Samat  of  Bagasra  was  slain  in  the  battle. 
In  consideration  of  Vira's  aid  the  Vdlds  of  Bagasra  gave  him 
Jetpnr.  These  Bagasra  Valds  acquired  their  share  in  Jetpur  from 
the  Khadia  Baloch  who  received  it  from  the  local  Muhammadan 
governors  of  former  times.  Jetpur  is  said  originally  to  have  been 
a holding  of  the  former  Vdlds,  nud  to  have  been  conquered  from 
Vdla  Chdmprdj  by  Shamskhdn  at  the  same  time  as  the  Vdla  town 
of  Kileshvar  in  the  Bardas  was  sacked.  It  is  said  that  Vdla 
Chdmprdj  had  a beautiful  daughter  whom  he  refused  to  give  to 
jShainskhdn  iu  marriage  on  which  that  noble  sacked  Kileshvar  and 
took  Jetpur,  Vala  Chdmprdj  and  eighteen  hundred  Kdthi  horse 
l>eing  left  dead  on  the  field.  But  Vala  Cbampraj  is  said  to  have 
killed  his  daughter,  hence  Shamskhan  failed  to  obtain  her.  The 
gTeat-grandfather  of  this  Vala  Chdmprdj  was  Jetji  who  founded 
and  named  Jetpnr  (see  also  the  T;»rikh-i-Sorath).  Jetpur  is  now 
held  by  sixteen  tdlukddrs  descended  from  the  common  ancestor  Vdla 
Naja  I>t*sa.  The  family-tree  is  as  follows  : 
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JaXaKA. 


J-  U|l • 

I 

Vlkhtnahl. 


Juo.  O&nfa  | 

I „ I Ehhai.  Ilanuir. 

j i | Bun*.  o ( 

Ifoko.  Vlh  ro.|  Kh.»ro  (ID  d.t.p.  Mehr&m. 

I (0)  (10)  (12) 

Lomo, 

(8)  DIim. 

08) 

Jetpur  is  a railway  station  on  the  Bhavnagar-Dhoraji  line, 
statiou  is  about  one  mile  south-east  of  the  town.  There 
roads  from  Jetpur  to  Kajkot,  from  Jetpur  to  Dhoraji,  from  J 
to  Jtin&gad,  and  from  Jetpur  to  ManikvAda.  There  is  a 
traveller's  bungalow"  aud  dharmslidla  at  Jetpur  a9 
dispensary,  post  office,  and  telegraph  office,  and  there  are 
ana  court-houses.  Jetpur  is  about  forty  miles  south-west  of  1 
eighteen  miles  south-west  of  Gondal,  twelve  miles  east  of 
and  twenty-two  miles  north-east  of  Juu&gad.  The  l 
according  to  the  ceusus  of  1872  was  9600  and  acoordiug 
1881  was  18,085  souls. 

Jhamka  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukak  under 
Ldkhapadar  thduah,  about  four  miles  to  the  east  of  Bagasra,  < 
southern  bank  of  the  Satuli  river.  The  tdlubih  consists  of  ir 
village,  Jhamka,  and  is  a holding  of  the  Yala  Katins.  It  i 
miles  south  of  the  Kunkdvdv  railway  station  and  eighteen 
north-west  of  L&khdpddar.  The  population  according  to 
census  of  1872  was  825,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  785  sou 


* The«fl  two  brother*  founded  the  well  known  Vlrlul  and  Jet&nt  tub-division#  of  f . 
apaln  subdivided  into  Offhad  Virftnl  and  Klnthad  Vlrini  from  the  two  »on«  of  Tiro, 
two  branch®#  are  tbooc  of  Vikamthl  Jethui  and  Bhoko  JetAut. 


Bllkha  House: 

(1)  bu  4th  clan  jurisdiction. 

(2)  „ 6th  do.  do 

(3)  H 5th  do.  do. 

Jetpur.  Chltal  Mendarda : 
<4) 


(0) 

(7) 


bu  0th  das*  jurisdiction. 

,,  6th  do.  do. 

,,  Juriwi lotion  wlthdrnwri. 
m 6th  ci*«a  Juried  lotion. 
0th  do.  do. 
jurisdiction  withdrawn, 
do. 


(11)  hai*4th  cdam  Jurisdiction. 

of) 

(13) 


4th 

do. 

do. 

..  <Kh 

do. 

do. 

„ 0th 

do. 

do. 

,,  Ch 

do. 

do. 

a 0th 
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do 
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Jhamar  is  a separate  tribute -paying  tdlukah  in  the  JhalavAd 
Praut  under  the  WadhwAu  station  thdnah.  It  is  nine  miles 
north-east  of  WadhwAu  city  and  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  from 
WadbwAn  camp.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  Lakhtar,  which  is 
only  three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  village.  The  tdlukddrs  are 
Jhabi  Itajputs  and  BhAyAds  of  WadbwAn.  The  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  584  and  according  to  that  of  1881  71/ 
souls. 

Jhampodar  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  in  the 
1 JhalAvAd  district  under  the  Wadhwan  station  thdnah.  It  is  ten 
| miles  east  of  the  Wadhwan  station,  and  seven  miles  east  of 
WadhwAu  town.  It  is  therefore  seven  miles  from  the  Wadhwan 
city  railway  station,  ten  miles  from  the  WadhwAu  Camp  railway 
station,  and  ten  miles  south  of  the  Lakhtar  railway  station.  The 
tdlukddrs  are  Jhala  Rajputs,  BhAyads  of  WadbwAn.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  449  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  561  souls. 

1 Jha'njhmer  is  sitnAted  about  twelve  miles  south  of  TalAja  and 
three  miles  south-west  of  GropnAtb  Temple,  and  had  a population 
of  6S2  souls  by  the  census  of  1872,  but  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
famine  of  1876-79  it  decreased  to  423  in  1881.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Jhdnjharsi  VAla,  and  to  have  been  named  after  him 
JhAnjhiner.  He  bestowed  it  on  Khimoji  VAja  of  Uncha  Kotra. 
The  Portuguese,  who  were  long  seeking  for  an  establishment  on  this 
/coast,  conquered  it  from  the  Vajds,  and  conquered  the  present  fort, 
which  even  now  is  very  strong.  They  constructed  also  batteries  and 
fortifications  ou  two  great  rocks  called  the  Bhenslo  and  Bhensli. 
The  former  of  those  is  an  island  at  high  water,  and  still  shows 
'traces  of  the  tanks  imd  fortifications  which  it  formerly  boro.  There 
is  a pdhjo  or  monumental  stone  at  Jdnj tuner  of  VAja  KAnyAji,  dated 
Samvat  1513  (ad.  1457),  which  says  that  he  fell  fighting  against 
the  Moghal.  This  must  have  beeu  some  general  of  Sultan  Kutb-ud- 
din  of  GujarAt,  who  was  reigning  at  taht  time,  if  it  were  not  the 
Snltau  himself.  There  is  a well  or  vdr  at  JhAnjlnner,  which  is  said 
to  date  from  the  time  of  the  VAjas.  There  are  still  VAja  GrasiAs  in 
JhAnjhmor.  JhAnjlnner  is  mentioned  as  a roadstead  in  the  Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi.  It  is  under  BhAvnagar. 

Jhika  dri  was  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  estate  of  the 
BabariAvAd  district,  bat  is  now  under  JunAgad.  It  is  ten  miles 
north-west  of  JAfarAbAd.  The  GrdsiAs  are  BabriAs  of  the  Vara 
sub-tribe.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  203 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  was  218  souls. 

Jhiojhuva  ra  (classically  JhinjhuvAda)  is  situated  in  23°  21  * 
north  latitude  and  71°  42'  east  longitude.  It  is  a fine  town  of  some 
antiquity  with  an  old  fort  and  well  built  cut-stone  reservoir  or  tank. 
The  old  gates  of  the  ruined  outer  fortifications  are  very  fine 
specimens  of  ancient  Hindu  architecture.  Mauy  of  the  stones  in 
the  fortifications  bear  the  inscription  MahAn  Sri  Udal.  Tradition 
ascribes  the  construction  of  both  fort  and  tank  to  the  celebrated 
SidhrAj  Jayasing  of  AnhilvAda  PAtan  and  declares  that  this  Udal 
was  his  minister.  JhinjhuvAra  disputes  with  DhAudhalpur  and 
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pier  XIII.  other  places  the  honour  of  having  been 


TamMnn  full  M n rl O r tln»  of  Ahmadabad  at  an 

fortified  posts.  Then  it 

UI;VW1D  „ ment  after  the  conquest  of  I 

Gujardt  by  the  Emperor  Akbar.  On  the  decay  of  the  Empire m 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Kolis,  and  was 
wrested  from  them  by  Kumbhoji  the  ancestor  of  the  prevail 
tdlukddrs.  They  are  Koli  Thdkardds  claiming  to  have  been  originally 
Jhdlas  of  the  Dhrdngatlra  house  who  were  outcnstcd  owing  to 
their  intermarriage  with  Kolis.  These  tdlukddrs  are  divided  into 
two  principal  branches,  viz.  Rasdn is  and  Melatiis  so  called  after 
Raisinghjior  Rdsoji  and  Meloji,  great-great-grandsons  of  Kumbhoji 
The  generations  from  Kumbhoji  to  these  two  persons  aro  as 
follows : 


There  are  notv  many  descendants  of  these  two  branches  of  t!»o 
Jhinjhuvdda  house.  Rdjsdhib  Amarsingbji  of  Dhrdugadra  conquered 
Jhinjhuv&da  early  in  a.d.  1814  and  administered  the  estate  for  two 
years.  But  in  1816,  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
tribute,  Vithalrdo  Devaji  administered  the  tdlukah  on  behalf  of 
the  Gdekwdr  up  to  1818-1 9.  Afterwards  w’heu  Major  Balluntine  was 
in  Kdtbidwar  this  estate  was  given  in  farm  until  1820-21.  At  the 
close  of  1821  the  Collector  of  Ahmadabad  attached  the  tdlukah,  bot 
it  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kathidwdr  Agency  ia 
1 839  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  under  the  Company's  Regulations, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  It  used  to  be  under  the  Dasdda 
thdnah , but  owing  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  tdlukddrs  was  placed 
under  a separate  Agency  official  called  the  Government  Kdtnddr. 
Much  debt  has  been  cleared  off  since  the  claims  against  the  estate 
were  formally  settled  by  Lieutenaut-Colonel  G.  L.  Warden  of  the 
Bombay  Staff  Corps,  and  in  a few  years  this  flourishing  estate  will 
be  entirely  freed  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  with  w hich  it 


eastern  shore  of  the  Lesser  Ran  of  Cutch.  There  were  formerly 
three  salt-works  in  this  tdlukah , Jhinjhuvara,  Fatelipur,  and  Odu, 
all  now  closed,  and  the  tdlukddrs  receive  on  this  account  annual 
compensation  from  the  British  Government.  Saltpetre  is  found 
in  Jhinjhuvara  territory.  Adridna  is  the  largest  village  in  this 
tdlukah  after  Jhinjhuvada  itself.  Adridna  has  a good  tank  and  its 
population  by  the  census  of  1872  tvas  1781  souls.  It  lies  about  six 
miles  north-east  of  Jhinjhuvdra.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  seventeen 
villages  including  the  chief  town.  It  owns  a fair  portion  of  tho 


(Founder  of  the 
MeUni  branch 
of  the  f&miJyj. 


was  overwhelmed.  Jhiujhuvara  is  about  one  mile  inland  of  tho 
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adjacent  Ran  which  contains  several  small  islands  the  principal  of  Chapter  XIII. 
which  is  Jhilanand  (called  Jalandar  in  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Places 

Survey  map).  This  name  is  derived  from  a jhil  or  kund  called 
Anand  after  a king  of  this  name,  who  visited  this  spot  in  ancient  JHflmHrriaA. 
times  on  his  way  to  perform  his  adoration  at  the  temple  of  Somnath. 

The  king  is  said  to  have  been  afflicted  with  leprosy,  bat  on  bathing 
in  this  jhil  was  marvellously  cured  of  his  disease.  Hence  it  has  been 
Called  after  him  the  jhil  of  Anand  or  Jhilanand.  A fair  is  held  here 
yearly  on  the  last  day  of  the  dark  half  of  Hhadarva  or  September. 

This  island  is  about  nine  or  ten  square  miles  in  area  and  contains 
Several  small  tanks  and  a hot  spring  called  Bhotva.  Jhinjhuvara 
is  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  the  Khara-Ghoda  railway  station. 

There  is  a post  office  here  and  also  a school.  There  are  two  singular 
customs  in  the  Jhinjbu vara  house:  (1)  The  wives  of  the  tdlukddrs 
veil  their  faces  from  their  mothers-in-law  as  well  as  from  their  father- 
in-law  and  husbands’  elder  brothers ; (2)  Wheu  u deceased  talukddr  is 
carried  to  the  funeral  pile,  drums  are  beaten  and  muskets  fired  in  token 
£)f  joy  at  his  deliverance  from  this  sinful  world.  The  population  of 
Jhiujhuvdra  by  the  census  of  187*2  was  3058  and  according  to 
that  of  1881  3770  souls.  Jhinjhuvara  is  said  to  lmvo  been  founded 
by  one  Jhuujho,  a Rabdri,  who  fouuded  a hamlet  there.  He  is  said 
to  have  advised  Kurau’s  queen  Minal  Devi  to  entreat  the  hermit  of 
Jhilanand  to  enable  her  to  be  delivered  of  the  sou  with  whom  she 
was  pregnant.  Eventually  Minal  Devi  gave  birth  to  Sidhraj  who 
when  ho  ascended  the  throne  showed  much  kindness  to  Jhunjho. 

But  probably  t ho  real  derivation  is  from  jhanjhv a a mirage,  which 
from  the  position  of  Jhiujhuvdra  at  the  head  of  the  Ran  are  of 
Exceedingly  common  occurrence. 

Jodhpur  is  the  chief  town  of  the  mahdl  of  the  same  name  and  Jodupub. 
had  a population  of  3979  according  to  the  1872  census,  but  this 
number  fell  to  3403  in  1881  consequent  on  the  famine  of  1878-79. 

It  is  about  forty  miles  south  of  Navdnagar  and  is  situated  close  to 
I the  Aleck  hills.  Cotton  is  produced  in  fair  quantity  in  this  parganah . 
f A fort  has  been  commenced  but  is  still  (1881)  unfiuished. 

Jodia  (Joria)  is  the  chief  port  of  the  Navdnagar  state.  Formerly  Jodia. 

it  was  a mere  fishing  village  with  little  or  no  traffic.  Merdtnan 
Khavds  however  perceived  its  capabilities  and  first  commenced  to 
develop©  its  trade.  Afterwards  when  this  mahdl  was  fanned  by 
Sundarji  Khatri,  the  celebrated  native  agent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment during  their  first  connection  with  this  province,  its  trade  was 
established  on  a firm  basis,  and  to  this  day  it  is  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  Navdnagar  ports.  It  is  situated  in  north  latitude  22°  42' 
and  east  longitude  70°  21'.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  G592  souls  which  rose  to  6842  in  1881.  Jodia  is  about 
twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  Navdnagar  and  forty  miles  to  tho 
north-west  of  Rdjkot.  It  is  about  forty  miles  west  of  Morbi.  The 
wharf  of  Jodia  is  about  a mile  and  a half  distant  from  the  town,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a good  made  road.  There  is  a custom* 
house  at  the  wharf  and  a woodeu  press  for  cotton  and  wool  bales.  Tho 
river  Und  flows  at  a distance  of  about  a hundred  yards  to  the  west 
of  the  town.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall  with  towers,  and  there 
is  a small  interior  fortlet.  There  is  a post  office  and  a vernacular 
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boys’  school  at  Judin  and  also  a girls’  school  and  a di«j>ensary.  1 
Jodin  Mahal  or  revenue*  division  has  four  subordinate  sub-div  ? 
viz.  Pnrdlmri,  BAlambha,  Hariaua,  nnd  Vantliali.  The  bead 
and  judicial  officials  of  the  division  have  their  courts  at  Jodia. 

Jima'gad  Suite  lies  between  24°  4V  aud  21°  53'  north 
u n d yl  I J an  a Jti'  east,  longitude.  Its  area  is  about  8800 
miles,  with  a population,  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  of  i 
souls. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tli3  Barda,  HalAr,  and  I 
proper  sub-divisions  of  the  province;  on  the  east  by 
and  KAfchiAwAr;  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Arabian 

Tho  aspect  of  the  country  is,  as  a rule,  hilly,  although 

are  extensive  plains  of  exceedingly  rich  soil.  The  highest  range 
hills  is  that  of  Mount  Girnar,  while  the  largest  and  most  uri 
extended  range  is  that  in  the  Gir  district.  The  highest  peak 
the  Girnar  itself  is  that  of  (iorakknifh,  8666  feet.  'The  ~ 
mountain  in  the  same  group  i-  2779,  while  the  hills  of  Lidso 
aud  Bheusla  of  the  same  cluster  are  25  27  and  2290  foot  respect ivdT.I 
The  principal  peaks  in  the  JunAgad  portion  of  thoGtraro  Ko 
1916  feet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Visavadar;  Dundi,  1584  feet,  in 
Chelna  limits  ; Lnpla,  1547  feet  in  the  Visavar  limits ; Ro* 

1525  feet,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  MAlia;  IladalidliAr,  1552 
in  the  Una  parganuh  ; Sayo,  1571  feet,  in  the  PAtan  Gir  ; and  j 
1623  feet  in  the  limits  of  Chelna.  All  the  hills  are  volcanic 
consist  of  trap  and  basalt  piercing  throngh  an  elevating  limes 
But  the  summit  of  the  GiruAr  is  composed  of  syenite,  which 
be  found  in  the  GirnAr  clump  and  eisewhere  and  in  tho 
isolated  hill  of  DAtrAna;  stone  of  excellent  quality  is  ohtainab 
The  GiruAr  clumps  are  as  a rule  thickly  wooded,  and  there  are  tai!e*| 
of  excellent  forest  in  the  Gir  district,  though  from  want  of  pr 
supervision  but  little  revenue  is  realized  from  them.  The  princ 
rivers  are  the  BhAdar,  Uben,  Ojat,  Hiran,  Sarasvati,  Maobnud 
Singavada,  Mogul,  Vrajni,  and  RAval.  Of  these  tho  Uben 
Ojat  fall  into  tho  BhAdar  which  is  the  largest  river  in  tho  province,  I 
and  much  irrigation  is  carried  on  along  its  banka  and  the  bauks  I 
of  its  tributaries.  The  Hiran,  Raval,  Singavada,  Megal,  Vrnjui, 
and  Machundri  flow  for  tho  greater  part  of  their  course  through  the 
Gir  district,  nnd  the  Sarasvati  or  sacred  river  of  PrabhAa  PAUn  is 
famous  in  tho  sacred  annals  of  the  Hindus.  There  are  uu  moron* 
tanks  aud  reservoirs  of  water,  the  largest,  of  which  is  the  Mohota 
Talav,  built  by  SardAr  KhAu  at  the  capital  ; there  is  another  of  the 
same  name  in  PAtan  Soinn&th,  aud  one  of  the  name  of  Chitnlsnr  in 
the  Una  parganah  ; the  lake  called  Sarovardu,  situated  near  the 
village  of  tho  same  name  in  BabariAvAd;  the  Lunch  tank  near 
DhAmlej  in  NAghcr ; the  Bhuvad  tank  near  Bhuva  Timba  in 
BAbariAv7id ; the  Dhandosar  tank  near  the  village  of  the  same  name 
north-west  of  JunagAd;  tho  Bhalka  Talav  between  Verdval  nnd 
Patan ; tho  Bhathrot  tank  near  Sil,  famous  for  its  red  and  white 
lotuses  ; and  the  MitiAla  tank  also  near  this  town.  Water  is  found 
universally  near  tho  surface,  the  deepest  well  iu  the  state  nowhere 
exceeding  fifty  feet  except  in  the  city  of  Juudgad  itself.  Water 
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found  at  a depth  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  Buhariavdd  and  Uua 
td  elsewhere. 

The  soil  is  divided  into  numerous  classes,  but  for  practical 
rpoao  there  are  bat  three  kinds,  garden  and  dry-crop  land  and 
e land.  There  is  a fourth  kind  of  land  called  gher  or  low-lying 
d extending  to  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  This  is 
ble  to  l>e  inundated  during  the  raiuy  season  and  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a vast  swamp.  Certain  portions  of  the  gher  aro 
Covered  with  water  till  the  end  of  March  or  April;  this  land  is  called 
rt  l ; other  portions  are  only  covered  during  the  flood  time  and  speedily 
3ry;  this  land  is  called  chel.  The  gher  land  is  twice  as  productive 
ordinary  land.  Wheat,  mag , adad , gram,  juvdr , coriander-seed, 
stor-oil,  and  cotton  aro  sown  in  chel  land  ; and  iu  ret  land  mag , 
lad,  and  juvur  after  the  water  dries  up.  As  a rule  the  gher  is 
ore  productive  during  scanty  rains  provided  at  least  one  flood 
my  have  inundated  the  land.  Theg  Cypcrus  jemenicus,  and  krnria 
re  produced  hero  spontaneously  and  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes, 
lie  principal  gher  land  in  Junagad  territory  is  that  of  Baldgtim, 
agasra,  Sil,  Mahiari,  and  Kutiana.  The  most  fertile  portion  of 
e Junagad  territory  is  a long  strip  of  land  along  the  coast 
extending  from  Mddhavpur  to  Una  called  the  Nagher.  In  this 
tjbree  crops  are  realized  annually,  and  800  mans  (85  cwfrs.)  of  gur  aro 
taiuablo  per  acre  of  sugarcane. 

The  climate  of  the  Junagad  districts  is  most  various,  and  it 
•S80BS3S  on  the  one  hand  the  salubrious  climate  of  the  sea-coast 
d the  summit  of  the  lofty  hills  of  Girnrir  and  D&tar,  and  on  the 
her  hot  climato  of  the  plains  and  the  unhealthy  climate  of  the 
ir  forest  The  thermometric  readings  at  Jumlgad  show  mean 
initnum  of  5«S°  in  the  month  of  January  aud  a mean  maximum  of 
05°  in  the  month  of  May.  But  Jun&gad  itself  is  always  hot,  and 
the  whole  the  climate  of  the  town  is  unhealthy.  The  average 
infall  of  Jandgad  from  recorded  observations  for  the  last  four 
ears  is  thirty-four  inches,  but  in  1878  there  was  an  exceptional  fall 
i 104  inches. 

The  forests  of  Gir  aud  Girudr  are  both  extensive  and  valuable, 
lie  Gir  forest  is  about  sixty  miles  long  by  thirty  miles  in  extreme 
roadth  and  consists  of  about  1 400  square  miles,  of  which  1200  are 
iu  Junagad  territory.  The  forest  contains  numerous  hamlets  aud 
villages  and  supports  great  numbers  of  cattle  which  are  annually 
eent  hither  in  the  rainy  season,  returning  to  their  homes  in  about 
the  mouth  of  October  or  November.  Large  uumbers  of  cattle, 
however,  permanently  reside  in  this  forest,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  haunts  of  the  lion  in  India;  panther,  sdntbar,  chit  at , and 
ravine  deer  are  also  found  here,  but  neither  the  bear,  bison,  nor  tiger 
havo  ever  been  known  to  exist  herein.  There  are  lar^e  groves  of 
mango  trees  both  in  the  city  of  Jundgad  and  at  Mdlia  and  other 
places, and  numerous  foreign  fruits  are  beinggrown  in  theShakarBdgh 
at  the  capital.  Amongst  these  are  the  lichi,  quince  apple,  and  various 
kinds  of  Bombay  mangoes.  The  betel  grown  at  Chorvad  in  Jundgad 
is  famous  not  only  in  the  peninsula  but  also  in  Gujardt  whither  it  is 
largely  imported.  The  principal  crops  are  juvdr,  bdjri , wheat,  adad, 
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Place*  BaKarcane»  tobacco,  and  rice.  Verdval  is  famous  for  a large  specif 


onion  somewhat  resembling  the  Spanish  onion.  The  domestic  animals 
are  the  elephant,  the  cow,  the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  carnal, 
the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  and  the  cat.  The  cows  of  the  Jund^nd 
districts  are  famous  milkers  und  the  buffaloes  are  also  good.  Tie 
horses,  too,  of  these  parts  are  good,  though  inferior  to  Kdthidwir 
proper.  Bullocks  are  used  of  the  country  breeds,  but  are  alto 
imported  from  Vadhiar,  Sind,  and  Vagadh.  Elephants  are  ooly 
used  in  state  processions.  The  most  famous  of  the  wild  animaU  » 
the  lion,  who  is  known  by  the  local  name  of  #dr aj,  the  lioness  being 
called  sinvh  the  Sanskrit  name  for  lion.  Sdcaj  is  probably  a word 
of  Arabic  derivation,  meaning  he  who  causes  the  flock*  to  blent. 
The  lion  is  in  no  way  inferior  either  in  size  or  courage  to  the  African 
species,  and,  although  tho  mane  i9  not  sc  large  as  that  of  the  African 
Hon,  is  frequently  of  fair  size,  and  black,  tawny,  or  yellow  according 


died  subsequently  of  his  wounds.  Two  lions  frequently  hunt 
together,  and  a pair  so  hunting  are  called  a beldr . Even  three  or 
more  hunt  together  sometimes.  The  panther,  pig,  wolf,  hyaena, 
jackal,  and  fox  abound,  os  do  tho  nilghai , antelope,  and  gazelle, 
though  not  in  such  large  numbers  as  formerly.  The  wild  monkey, 
Presbytis  entellus,  is  fairly  frequeut  in  the  Gir  and  Girndr,  but  in 
much  smaller  numbers  than  in  Gujarat.  The  lynx,  manls,  and  ehitdk 
are  occasionally  found,  and  s imitar,  chital , and  ravine  deer  reside  in 
the  Gir.  Sdmbar  and  ravine  deer  also  inhabit  theGirnar.  Porcupines 
and  badgers  are  also  plentiful,  though  the  latter  from  its  nocturnal 
habits  is  rarely  seen.  In  the  cold  weather  flocks  of  Cullutu 
(kulang)  of  two  kinds,  viz.  Grus  cinerea  and  Anthropoid  e* 
virgo,  visit  these  districts,  while  the  gher  land  swarm9  with  wild 
duck  and  teal  of  various  kinds.  Pearls  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
oysters  of  the  Bberai  creek,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render 
a pearl-fishery  remunerative.  Coral  is  also  found  in  small  quantities 
at  Sil.  Mangrove  grows  at  Bherdi,  but  in  inconsiderable  quantities. 
Shells  of  ordinary  kinds  are  found  at  Sil.  Fish  and  large  turtle 
abound  on  the  coast,  and  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  caught, 
but  this  branch  of  industry  is  much  neglected,  and  a large  income 
thereby  lost  to  the  state. 


Vdla  and  Khumdn  tribes.  There  are  also  Mers,  Mahuts,  Ilat is,  and 
Kajputs  of  the  Chuddsama,  Vdja,  and  other  tribes.  There  are  a few 
Gdndharvas  who  formerly  were  very  numerous,  and  there  are  GirnAra. 
Sompara,  Patidla,  Gadhia,  and  Unevdl  Brahmans;  also  Sorathia 
Vdnids,  and  Loliands,  which  last  are  said  to  have  come  from  Sind 
with  lta  Noghan  on  the  occasion  of  his  invasion  of  that  country. 
There  are  many  influential  Muhammadan  merchants  in  tho  town* 
of  Jundgad,  Verdval,  Kutidna,  Vantlmli,  Ac.,  both  Khojds,  Mehmant, 


Of  380,921,  the  total  population,  314,362  or  82*5  per  cent  were 
• tjif,  Hindus.  665.457  or  I P5  per  cent  Musalmdns,  and  14  Pdrsia.  The 
aboriginal  tribes  consist  of  Ahirs,  K bants,  Kolis,  and  Kdt.his  of  t ho 
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b oh  ora  8,  and  Arabs.  Salt  is  manufactured  by  Golartin&s  and  Kolis. 

'he  Musalm;»ns  in  Jundgad  are  officials,  «* ipdltis,  merchants,  retail 
raders,  grocers,  carpet* weavers,  oil-pressers,  book-binders,  and 
utlers.  The  Pdrsis  are  principally  ship  agents  or  state  servants, 
'ho  stato  consists  of  890  villages ; of  these  400  have  a population 
f less  than  200  inhabitants,  201  have  from  200  to  500,  140  from 
4)0  to  1000,  thirty-six  from  1 000  to  2000,  fourteen  from  2000  to 
1O00,  three  from  3000  to  5000,  two  from  5000  to  10,000,  two  from 
0,000  to  15,000  one  from  15,000  to  20,000,  and  Jundgad,  the  capital 
R the  state,  has  24,079. 

The  principal  ports  are  Verdval,  Mdogrol,  Bherdi,  Navibandar 
(the  port  of  Una  Del  vara),  Dhara  or  Vahi  bandar,  Chorvar,  and 
Sil.  There  are  also  roadsteads  of  Sutrdpara,  Chdehura,  Bela, 
Hirdkot,  Simar,  Rdjpura  Kalia  Dhroh,  and  Dhdmlej.  Of  the 
ports  Verdval  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  may  be  broadly 
said  to  supply  grain,  timber,  and  other  necessaries  to  the  greater 
part  of  Sornth  and  to  the  southern  portion  of  Kathiawar  proper, 
Chorvdr,  though  classed  atnoug  the  ports,  is  really  only  a roadstead 
and  does  littlo  or  no  trade  beyond  local  wants,  the  inland  import 
trade  being  centered  at  Verdval.  Sil  has  greater  capabilities,  as 

5 here  is  a good  creek,  but  there  is  no  market,  and  much  rock  would 
tave  to  be  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek  ere  vessels  of  any 
ize  could  enter  it  with  safety.  At  present  it.  does  little  trade.  The 

!>rincipal  moueylendereare  Vduids,  Ndgars,  Brdhinans,  Bramakshatris, 
johauas,  Bhatids,  Kanbis,  Vohords,  Khojas,  Mehmans,  and  other 
duhammadaus  ; among  ineichants  the  usual  rate  of  interest  is  from 
hroe  to  four  per  cent;  among  cultivators  and  grd*ios  from  seven 

io  twelve  per  cent.  The  rate  of  interest  is  lowered  proportionally 
f land  or  jewels  be  pledged  as  security  for  payment.  The  current 
fcoin  is  the  kori  called  Divaushai.  A mint  was  established  in 
Jundgad  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  the  province  by  the  Moghul 
Government  to  coin  mahmudi s,  which  formerly  were  current  in  tiiis 
country,  and  which  are  now  represented  by  the  modern  kori ; but 
this  mint  was  closed  during  the  disturbances  which  marked  the 
dissolution  of  the  Imperial  power  in  Gujanit.  The  mint  was 
reopened  by  Divan  Awarji  in  about  1780  iu  the  reign  of  Nawab 
Sahib  Hamid  Khan.  These  kori h wore  called  after  the  Divdn 
Amarji,  Divanshais.  The  average  exchange  value  of  the  Divdnshdi 
horiSLS  compared  with  the  imperial  rupee  is  as  three  and  half  to  one 
but  this  value  fluctuates  considerably.  This  kori  consists  of  twelve 
vdU  of  metal  in  the  following  proportions,  seven  and  half  vdls  silver 
and  four  and  half  vdls  copper,  but  tho  proportion  of  silver  to  copper 
has  probably  varied;  a half  kori  is  also  coined.  A few  gold  koris 
wore  coined  as  experiment  in  1876,  but  they  soon  fell  out  of  circulation 
and  are  now  no  longer  corned.  The  following  copper  coins  are 
coined  and  in  current  use,  half  tlokrds , of  which  two  go  to  the  dokra ; 
dokrds,  of  which  forty  go  to  tho  kori.  Portuguese  rials  are  current 
in  Una,  Bdbridvdd,  and  tho  south.  The  average  value  of  the  rial  is 
eight  Divdnshdi  koris,  but  they  are  of  several  kinds. 

The  founder  of  was  one  Bahadur  Khdn.  a native 

of  Afghanistan,  wno  appears  io  have  ri son  to  d isti notion  in  tho 
■ G13  —69 
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reign  of  the  emperor  ShAh  JnhAti,  who  sent  one  of  his  son 
Ktmn  BAbi,  iu  company  with  prince  MorAd  Bakksh,  wh 
prince  took  up  the  viceroyalty  of  Gujarat  in  about  A.n.  J 
in  1663-64  Slier  Khan,  who  wm  a man  of  great  ability  anil 
was  appointed  thannhdnr  of  the  CbunrAl,  a district  requi 
ability  to  keep  under  control,  as  it  abounded  in  1 
rebellious  Kolia.  SherKhAn  had  four  sons, 

about  1674,  was  in  charge  of  one 

under  Kadi;  whilo  his  brother  Muhammad  JULu^fur  ^ — 

of  the  Kadi  district ; JAfar  KhAn.  whose  descendants  founded 
t h ree  great  BAbi  houses  qj  TV iutEftt*.  Kadhanpur 

BdlAsinor  ; and  frhal 


callea 


V^^Bi^lurr  Ponnnoulv 

represented  by  the  BAinpnr  house  under  «Jun7 
succeeded  his  father  in  about  1690,  and  shortly  after 
services  rendered  in  Gujarat,  received  the  title  of 
was  appointed  deputy  governor  of  l’Atan. 

Muhammad  MubAriz,  was  appointed  deputy  governor  of 
Muhammad  MubAriz  now  appears  to  nave  relieved  bis" 

Patan,  but  was  shortly  after  killed  while  chastising  the 
SAmpra  ; he  was  succeeded  by  Safdar  Khan,  and  his  son,  Mi 
mad  Azam,  received  suitable  appointments.  In  1 61*8,  howe> 
difference  arose  between  the  viceroy  of  Gujarat  Shujaat  Khan 
Safdar  Klian,  and  Safdar  Khan  resigned  his  office  in  di*gn^t  : 
retired  to  MAlwa  whence  he  did  not  return  until  after  tie 
oFBhujAatKhAn’s  viceroyalty.  But  in  about  1703,  wheu 
BAtbor  was  again  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  ~ 
volunteered  to  kill  or  capture  him,  and  drove  him  from  the 
and  uearly  succeeded  iu  capturing  him,  aud  was  nguin  eraf 
under  the  viceroy  in  GujarAt,  and  iu  about  1704  was  appoint 
the  command  of  the  district  of  Bijapur  which  lies  to_the  nor 
Ahmadahad. 

In  about  1705  Safdar  KhAn  BAbi  was  sent  with  Nazar  An 
and  an  army  to  oppose  the  MarathAs  who  had  now  for  the  first  i 
entered  and  laid  waste  the  southern  districts.  Unfortt 
however,  a great  jealousy  existed  betwixt  Safdar  Khan  and 
Ali  Khan  and  their  counsels  were  not  unanimous.  While  enc 
at  Ratanpur,  now  in  RAjpipla  territory,  they  were  suddenly  i 
by  the  MarAthAs  under  Dhanaji  JAdav  and  conipleTely  routed, 
Safdar  KhAn  was  himself  taken  prisoner  auiThis  sou  slain, 
afterwards  the  main  body  of  the  imperial  army  undorAbd-ul-I 
KhAn,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  province,  was  defeated  L 
MarAthAs,  and  Abd-ul-Hamid  aud  many  other  nobles  were 
prisoners.  Two  sons  of  Safdar  Khan,  Snlribat  Muhammad 
Muhammad  Slier,  who  wore  with  Abd-ul-Hamid  Khiiti,  cut 
way  through  the  MarAtka  hosts  and  escaped.  A heavy  ransom 
extorted  by  the  victorious  southrons  ere  their  prisoner* 
released.  Shortly  after  Safdar  Kluin’s  return  DuigAdAs  HAthori 
rebelled.  Safdar  KhAn  in  about  1706  offorea  lo  kill  or 
him  on  condition  that  he  should  if  successful  bo  made  gove 
of  PAtan.  As  Safdar  KhAn  was  about  this  time  made  gove 
of  this  district  and  as  we  hear  no  more  of  DurgAdAs  from  this  i 
it  seems  probable  that  Safdar  Khan  succeeded  in  killing 
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>m  this  date  Safdar  KhAn  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
the  local  nobility  and  his  numerous  sons  received  important 
pointments,  thus  we  hear  of  his  son  Khrin  Jahan  receiving  the 
le  of  JawAn  Man!  Khan  and  being  appointed  m about  171(5  to 
e charge  of  RAdKafipur.  Another  son,  Salabat  Afnhapmiful 
ban.  was  at  this  time  deputy  in  GohilvAd  where  he  aia  good 
rvice  daring  the  dissensions  ^Between  the  viceroy  MdhdrAja 
jitsingh  and  the  celebrated  Haidar  Kuli  KhAn  who  was  then  in 
te  semi-independent  cnarge  of  onrat  ancT Cambay.  Afterwards 
n affray  occurred  between  Haidar  Kuli  Khan*s  troops  and  those  of 
afdar  KhAn  and  his  relatives,  owing  to  some  trifling  dispute  about 
water-carrier,  and  the  BAbia  were  forced  to  take  refuge  at 
Wanpurx  but  afterwards,  through  the  mediation  of  Muhammad 
firoz  Jdlori  of  PAlanpur.  a reconciliation  between  them  and  Haidar* 
ras  ejected,  and  Safdar  Kbdn  was  appointed  deputy  governor  of 
rodbra.  At  this  time  bis  son  Salabat  Muhammad  rTlIan  appears  to 
lave  been  governor  of  Viramgdm,  and  Jawan  \lard  Khan  governor 
If  Rddhanpur.  while  a son  of  SalAbat  lfliAn*8,  named  Mnhammad 
Pahadur,  was  foujdnr  <.f  the  districts  immediately  around 
Khiadfl&tad  and  afterwards  was  appointed  in  about  1722  to  the 
large  of  Sadra  and  Virpnr  in  the  Mahi  Kant  ha  with  the  title  of 
Sher  Khan.  Haidar  Kuli  Khdn,  one  of  the  leading  men  ol  tCe  time, 
■as  in  1751-22  appointed  viceroy  of  Gujarat.  Haidar  who  had  at 
early  date  resolved  to  become  independent,  was  just  now  at  the 
pital  of  Delhi  busied  in  the  intrigues  of  the  times.  During  his 

tisence  his  deputy  Shujaat  Khan  oppressed  the  Bahia  and 
terfered  with  their  land,  but  on  their  complaining,  Haidar  at  once 
rdered  their  restoration.  Nevertheless  the  ill-feeling  between  the 
dbis  and  ShujaAt  Khdn  was  so  great  that  he  was  only  able  to 
force  a tribute  of  £1000  from  Muhammad  Khan  Babi,  then  in 
arge  of  Kaira  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Haidar  Ali  in  1722, 
owever,  was  compelled  by  the  superior  influence  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
quit  Delhi  for  his  government  of  Gujarat,  where  however  his 
dependent  action  so  alarmed  tho  Court  of  Delhi  that  it  was  judged 
ecessary  to  supersede  him  by  no  less  a person  than  Nizam-ul-Mulk 
imself.  Haidar  had,  however,  no  intention  of  quietly  vacating  his 
iost,  but  he  was  no  match  for  Nizdm-ul-Mulk,  one  of  the  first  of 
hose  measures  was  to  appoint  Safdar  KhAn  BAbi  as  his  deputy. 
The  BAbis,  who  had  never  quite  forgiven  Haidar's  first  warfare 
against  them,  and  who  somewhat  feared  that  should  he  attain  to 
supreme  power  in  tho  province  he  might  despoil  them  of  their 
estates,  at  once  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  order  and  the 
NizArn,  and  their  example,  added  to  the  general  distrust  felt  for 
Haidar,  caused  most  of  the  local  Muhammadan  nobility  to  follow  the 
Bamo  course,  and  Haidar  was  forced  to  forego  opposition  and  retire 
from  the  province.  The  Nizam  shortly  afterwards  visited  Gujarat, 
but  after  placing  his  uncle  HAmid  Khan  in  authority  as  his  deputy, 
ae  returned  to  tho  capital.  The  Bribis,  os  was  natural,  increased 
n power  and  importance  and  were  rewarded  for  their  conduct  in 
supporting  the  NizArn.  More  troublous  times  were  however  at  baud. 
In  about  1723  MubAriz-ul-Mulk  Bahadur  was 

appointed  viceroy  and  he  appointed  Shujaat  kfidn  to  act  ns  his 
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deputy.  The  Nizdm'a  uncle  sod  deputy  HAmid  Klidii,  hovnenrj 
was  determined  to  op|K»ac  Tmn  by  toroe  of  arms,  and" urns 
disutAded  From  open  resist auce  by  the  united  couusels  of  Sail 
K1  mu  B:il»i  : « 1 1 • i in-  s'<>n-  tincT Jnw&n  Mard  Kkin. 

accordingly  withdrew  to  TOT  on  I h e f ron i uir  of  Mil  wa  and 
watched  bis  opportunity  while  Slmjant  Khun  entered  tlie  ca 
and  assumed  office.  HAmid  KhAu  now  iu  yoked  the  aid  of 
MarAthAa  and  finally  drFeutetl  and  killed  Khujdnf  EHS!r 
regained  possession  of  Ahmadabad,  and  also  slew  Kustani  AUK 
the  governor  of  Surat  and  brother  to  Shnjdat  Khan,  bur 
obliged  in  return  for  their  assistance  to  gruut  the  choulK  to 
north  of  the  Mahi  river  to  KantAji  Kudam  one  o f the  Marita 
leaders  and  the  ehouth  to  the  south  of  that  river  to  Pildjt  GAekww. 
During  those  internal  disturbances  the  Biibis  steadily  consolida-d 
their  power,  and  their  alliance  became  a matter  of  the  &M 
importance  to  the  contending  parties.  Hamid  Khan's  nsnrpatia 
caused  great  consternation  at  Delhi,  and  Sarbuland  Khan,  in  »r  ' 
1725,  at  the  head  of  a large  army,  marched  upon  Gnjardt  to 
him.  Juwiin  Mnrd  Klniii  u,  and  at 

juncture  Safdar  KbAn  died. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Sarbuland  KhAu  in  the  pro 
Salabat  Muhammad  Khan  had  for  some  reason  or  other 
removed  from  his  charge  cd  Viramgam  hut  Sarbuland  Khan  at  m 
reinstated  him,  while  he  appointed  Jaw/in  Mnrd  Khtiu  to 
governor  of  Patan.  Salabat  Muhammad  Khan  from  hi.s  long  tew 
of  office  at  Viramgam,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  be  enjoyed 
jaijjr  of  Gogha,  caused  him  to  have  great  influence  within 
peninsula  of  KAthiawar,  and  this  influence  he  much  increased 
by  intervening  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  pro  vine©  and 
mediating  betwixt  tho  chiefs  and  the  viceroy  during  mn/.\:rW| 
expeditions.  His  influence  and  co-operation  at  this  period 
particularly  essential  to  the  foujddr  of  Jmingud,  whose  power 
during  the  anarchy  and  internal  dissensions  of  tne  time  was  rapidjy 
declining.  As  an  instance  of  his  influence  it  may  be  noticed  tint 
Jam  TamAchi  of  Navanagar  was  seated  on  the  gddi  principally 
through  his  aid,  and  the  Raj  of  Halvad  caused  one  of  his  kinsmen 
to  give  him  a daughter  in  marriage  to  win  him  to  the  cause.  After 
JAiu  TamAchi  was  enthroned,  SalAbat  Muhammad  Khun  received 
in  return  for  his  services  the  three  villages  of  Trakura,  Chnrakhd), 
and  Dahiya,  afterwards  sold  to  Knmbhoji  oFGondaTTiy  Ills"  son* 
Diler  Khan  and  Slier  ZarnAu  Khan,  the  future  founders  < >f  i he  talukok 
of  Bantva  and  these  villages  belong  to  Gondal  to  this  day.  In 
about  1 728-29  Asad  AJi  KhAn,  foujddr  of  Junagad,  died,  and  on 
his  death-bed  nominated  Salabat  Muhammad  KhAn  as  deputy 
governor  af  that  fortress.  SalAbat  Muhammad  KhAn,  however, 
whose  position  at  Viramgam  was  most  important,  preferred  to  send 
his  son  SherKhAn,  who  was  both  brave  and  able,  as  his  deputy, 
and  though  shortly  after  the  emperor  appointed  GhulAm  Mahya- 
nd-Din,  son  of  the  deceased  Asad  Ali,  as  his  successor  in  tin* 
permanent  appointment,  that  officer  found  it  advisable  to  continue 
Sher  KhAti  na  his  deputy.  The  MarAthAs  now  commenced  to  extend 
their  ravages  to  Soruth,  and  Sher  KhAn  BAbi  made  himself  bo 
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Fill  that  although  Asad  Ali  KhAn  afterwards  nominated  another 
iputy  in  his  place,  nevertheless  through  the  viceroy’s  influence 
ter  Khan  was  confirmed.  S 

In  about  1729  Jawan  Mard  KliAn  was  killed  while  chastising  the 
cesses  of  the  ivolis  ot  Bator,  a village  in  las  government.  B&lor 
as  laid  waste  in  revenge  for  his  death,  and  at  the  request  of 
lAbat  Muhammad  KhAn,  his  eldest  son,  K a in  al  u d -din  K h An . 
iceived  the  title  of  Jawan  Mard  KhAn'/bornoJ  by  iiis  fa  tfeerT  and 

^ ecus 
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xnjpur,  while  his  second  son 
hue  of  Safdar  Khan  and  the 


ritli~l£  the  estates  of  Sami  and  ~MuT 
Iiihatnmad  Anvar  KhAn  received  the 

u j dari  of  liAcJhanpur.  In  about  1780  Pdlkaran,  DesA"  of  ViramgAm, 
ras  murdered  by  a KasbAti  of  that  town  named  Ali  TAnk  and 
Salabat  Muhammad  KhAn  was  proceeding  to  investigate  the  matter, 
vhen  it*  was  taken  ill  and  died  at  a village  named  PAldi. 

Early  in  1780  Mir  Ismail,  deputy  of  GhulAm  MahyA-ud-din  KhAn, 
arrived  at  Junagnd  and  took  charge  of  the  foujddri  from  SherKhAn 
Babi  who  retired  in  disgust  to  his  jdgir  of  Gogha.  In  this  year, 
lowcver,  the  viceroy  MubAriz-ul-Mulk  was  superseded  after  some 
ightiug  by  the  MahArAja  A khyesmgb,  who  haiT  been  joined  by 

CuwAn  Mard  KhAn  Babi  and  his  brother  Safdar  KhAn.  When  the 
fuhanija  reached  Ahmadabad,  Sher  KhAn  repaired  thither,  and 
►rosented  him  with  an  elephant  and  was  confirmed  iu  his  ancestral 
Kissessions.  In  1732  the  viceroy  alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Pilaji 
JAekwar  who  had  conquered  Baroda  and  Dabhoi,  procured  that 
Aader’s  assassination  at  Dakor  and  shortly  afterwards  recovered 
laroda,  liich  city  and  district  he  placed  under  the  government  of 
iher  Khan  BAbi  as  foujthir.  In  1733  UmAbAi,  widow  of  Khanderao 
tuiApnti,  whose  servant  Pilaji  was,  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army 
n Ahmadabad  to  avenge  his  loss.  Eventually,  however,  peace  was 
:oncladed  between  her  and  the  Maharaja  and  she  withdrew  by  way 
f Baroda.  Here  Sher  KhAn  drew  out  his  forces  to  oppose  her 
age  aud  only  suffered  her  to  depart  without  giving  battle  on  her 
.tisfying  him  that  she  had  concluded  a treaty  with  the  viceroy, 
uring  Sher  Khan’s  absence  at  Baroda  BurhAn-ul-Mulk,  the  most 
powerful  noble  of  the  Court  of  Delhi,  obtained  the  grant  of  the  jdgir 
of  Gogha  for  his  protegd  Sohrab  Khan,  an  ex-governor  of  Surat,  in 
spite  of  the  viceroy's  confirmation  of  that  jdgir  to  Sher  KhAn.  Shor 
Khan’s  younger  brethren  who  were  in  Gogha  resisted,  but  wero 
compelled  to  quit  that  town  and  wThen  the  naib-foujddr  of  Junagnd 
comjdainod  of  SolirAb  KbAn’s appointment,  BurhAn-ul-Mulk  managed 
to  obtain  for  himself  the  appointment  of  foujddr  of  Sorath,  to  which 
ho  at  once  appointed  Sohrab  Khan  as  his  deputy. 

Now  Sher  KhAn  besides  Gogha  had  the  ancestral  jdgir  of 
BalAsinor  in  GujarAfc,  and  in  1731  he  went  on  a visit  tbifher^  leaving 
Muhammad  SarnAz  in  command  at  Baroda.  This  opportunity  was 
too  good  to  be  neglected  by  the  MarAtbAs,  and  Mahadaji  GAekwAr, 
brother  of  PilAji,  who  then  held  Jambusar,  wrote  secretly  to 
Songad  to  DAumji  for  aid  and  at  once  marched  on  Baroda,  but  the 
garrison  refused  to  surrender.  Sher  Khan  at  once  set  out  to  relieve 
the  town,  but  MahAdaji  leaving  a sufficient  force  to  continue  the 
investment  of  the  place  marched  to  meet  him.  After  a stubborn 
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conflict  Shor  K him  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire 
while  M nhddnji  Gdekwdr  returned  triumphant  to  ~ 

The  garrison  now  hopeless  of  succour  surrendered,  and 
day  Baroda  lion  been  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Sher  Klidn  now  went  to  Ahmadabad,  where  from 
conduct  and  tried  ability  ns  well  ns  from  his  family  influi 
high  in  favour  with  tho  deputy  viceroy  and  shortly 
was  unpointed  to  the  important  fotijddri  of  V i mmgdm  ( bo 
co  ot  his  cousin  Jaw  An  Manl~K.h&n 


GdekwAr 
his 


apl* 

by  his  lather)  in  place  __  

vnado  himself  unpopular  owing  to  his  hardline 
of  that  town.  In  1735  Sohrdb 


Dee*  i 


to  the 

Khan,  foujddr  of  Ju 

killed  in  buttle  fighting  with  Hatansing  Blmnddri,  deputy 
Dholi  near  Dhandhuka,  aud  Mohsan  Klidn  Khdlvi  was  ; 
to  his  office.  At  this  time,  Damdji  Gdekwdr  through  tho  i 
of  Bluivsingh  Dondi,  managed  to  obtain  possession  of 
and  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  post,  lie  left  FUngoji 
great  strength  and  returned  to  Gujarat.  The  foujdar  i 
especially  during  Saldbat  Klidn  Bdbi's  long  tenure  of  the  ( 
united  the  ordinary  duties  of  military  goveruor  and  that 
marcher,  and  lie  usually  accompanied  mulkgiri  forces,  or  w 
on  in  advance  to  settle  the  tribute  amicably.  Hence  on  this  i 

and  that  if  t ho  holder  of  3 

diilkml L for  t lie  in uucytri  fore”  to  enter^ Hie  peninsula, 
understood  to  be  attacked  to  this  office  a kind  of  right  to  < 
the  tribute  cf  tho  peninsula.  Of  this  right  the  Ma 
slow  to  avail  themselves,  and  shortly  atter  this  conquest 
commenced  their  first  collections,  though  the  right  to  collect 
by  no  means  surrendered  by  tho  imperial  viceroy,  who 
ho  found  an  opportunity  made  mulkgiri  expeditions  into 
This  occupation  of  Viramgdm,  however,  by  the  Mardthds  so^ 
a great  measure  the  connection  between  the  provincial  viceroy 
the  Sorath  foujdar,  who  was  obliged  to  depend  more  on  his  < 
resources  to  prevent  the  Marat  lids  encroaching  by  collecting  \ 
from  chieftains  properly  subordinate  to  hiai.  At  the  same 
order  to  check  the  Mardtha  aggression,  it  became  a m 
primary  importance  to  tho  viceroy  to  have  an  efficient  fonjn 
Jundgad,  even  though  the  share  of  the  imperial  tribato  colic 
by  such  foujdar  were  applied  to  his  own  uses,  as  any  thing  < 
preferable  to  Mardthn  aggrandizement. 

After  the  conquest  of  Viramgdm,  Sher  Klidn  Bdbi  went  to 
with  his  relations  at  Kaira,  thouco  visiting  his  jdgir  of  Bdldsinor 
often  as  he  fouud  convenient.  In  about  1736  Sher  Klidn  Bdbi  < 
to  Ahmadabad  whero  Hatansingh  Blmnddri,  the  deputy  of 
Mahdrdja  Abhyesingh,  entertained  him  most  favourably,  and* 
afterwords  gave  him  an  appointment  at  Hitldd  whero  he  had 
differences  with  Moruiu  Klidn.  In  about  1737 
was  appointed  viceroy,  but  as  ho  was  unable  to 
appointment  without  tho  assistance  of  the  local  nobility  ho  n 
Jawdn  Mard  Klidn  Bdbi  to  join  him  by  promising  him 
government  of  Pdtan,  which  however  Pahdr  KE5n  Jdlon 
to  6urreuder.  Momin  Khan,  however,  now  proceeded  to  j 
and  publicly  assumed  office.  Sher  Khan,  knowing  that*y 
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not  well  disposed  towards  him,  now  withdrew  to  his  jag  if  of 
ldsiuor,  while  ltatansingh  Bhanddri  prepared  to  defend  Ahmad- 
n >ad.  I this  year  the  foujddri  of  Jundgad  was  conferred  on  Mir 
1 azabar  Ali  Khdn  in  place  of  Mohsan  Khan. 

Momin  Khan  now  despairing  of  obtaining  possession  of  Ahmndnbad 
peaceable  means,  made  overtures  to  the  Mardthds,  aud  agTeed, 
ould  they  succeed  in  expelling  the  ffdrwdris,  to  grant  them  half  of 
e revenues  of  Gujardt;  the  city  of  Ahmadabad,  its  adjacent  lands, 
ud  the  port  of  Cambay,  being  alone  excepted.  The  Mardthds 
ndcr  Rangoji  now  joined  him  as  did  Jawdn  Mard  Khan  Babi,  and 
bus  reinforced  he  advanced  aud  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  In  the 
leant i mo  the  Mahdrdja  Abhyesingh,  who  was  with  the  emperor, 
ras  so  incensed  at  his  suporsession  by  Momin  Khan  that  he 
hreatened  rebellion,  and  the  courtiers  anxious  at  any  cost  to  avert 
iis  wrath,  persuaded  the  emperor  to  again  appoint  him  viceroy  of 
lujardt.  This  was  done,  but  secret  instructions  were  sent  to  Momin 
Chdu  to  expel  his  partisans  if  he  were  able  to  do  so,  and  accordingly 

rlomin  Khdn  pressed  the  siege  of  Ahmadabad.  Finally  in  about 
738  Momin  Khdn  compelled  Katausingh  Bhdndari  to  quit  tho 
npital,  which  ho  entered  with  the  Mardthds.  During  this  time  of 
narchy  the  Mardthds  had  availed  themselves  of  their  commanding 
osition  at  Viramgdm  to  make  several  expeditions  into  the  peninsula 

Jd  levy  tribute,  and  the  foujiar  II  azabar  Ali  Khdn  had  been  able  to 
o but  little  towards  chocking  them. 

Momin  Khdn  now  governed  the  city  jointly  with  the  Mardthds 
and  rewarded  Jawdn  Mard  Khdn  Bdbi  by  g muting  him  tho 
r iiniaed  government  of  Pdtan,  while  on  his  younger  bmt  In  t, 
lord  war  Klidn  JBdLTTbe  conferred  the  charge  of  the  parganah  of 
heralu.  The  emperor,  who  was  just  then  anxious  to  humble  the 
athors  of  Jodhpur,  was  so  delighted  at  their  expulsion,  that  ho 
ent  Momin  Khdn  a sword,  a dross  of  honour,  and  other  valuable 
rtides.  Sher  Khan  seeing  that  it  would  no  longer  be  politic  to 
liold  aloof,  paid  his  respects  to  the  viceroy  in  company  with  Jawdn 
Mard  Khdn  aud  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  deputy  foujddr  of 
SorajJi  in  place  of  Mir  Dost  Ali,  deputy  of  H azabar  Afi  Kliau . 
Sher  khdn,  however,  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  proceed  to 
Sornth  until  he  should  have  further  ingratiated  himself  with  Momin 
Khdn  whom  accordingly  he  accompanied  on  a muVcgxri  expedition 
t«o  North  Gujarat.  At  this  juncture  Mamu  Khan,  who  had  been 
appointed  as  his  deputy  iu  Sorath  by  Ilazabar  Ali  Khdn,  arrived 
and  complained  to  the  viceroy  regarding  his  nomination  of  Sher 
Khdn.  Momin  Khdn  put  him  off  by  saying  that  as  neither  had 
hitherto  assumed  charge  of  their  duties,  he  would  make  a reference 
to  the  emperor  and  meanwhile  granting  Sher  Khdu  leave  to  visit 
his  jdgir  at  Gogha  secretly  directed  him  to  proceed  thence  to 
Jundgad  to  take  up  his  appointment,  Sher  Khdn  accordingly  at 
once  proceeded  thither  and  relieved  Mir  Dost  Ali  and  took  into  his 
employ  all  that,  officer's  troops  and  established  himself  so  firmly  that 
Mamu  Khdn  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  his  pretensions  aud 
retire.  At  this  juncture  Hazabar  Ali  Khdn  died  and  tho  emperor 
nominated  in  his  stead  Himat  Ali  Khan,  nephew  of  Momin  Khdn, 
to  the  foujddri  of  Sorath,  and  Himat  Ali  wrote  to  his  uncle  to 
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procure  for  him  a fitting  deputy.  As  tlie  Maratha 
increased  yearly  and  as  Sher  Khdn  Bdbi  was  able  to  bold 
with  them,  Momin  Khan  confirmed  him  as  deputy, 
mean  time  the  Mardthds  continued  their  incursions  into  tho  | 
with  more  or  less  success,  aud  Rangoji  established  bin 
Bor  sad,  oud  thus  the  Mnrdthds  could  enter  either  bJ 
\ tramgdm  or  BorauL  Sher  Khan  conducted  the  mnt 
Sorath  with  much  judgmeut,  and  while  strengthening- 
Jundgad  aud  the  iminodiate  vicinity,  yet  contrived  not  to  < 
himself  the  enmity  of  the  Mardthds  ; and  specially  he  oontrir 
conciliate  Rangoji.  In  1749,  Momin  Khdu  died,  and  Fida-« 
Khdn  and  Momin  Kbdn’s  son  Muftakbir  Khdn  received  an  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  government  of  Gujardt  until  a new  % 
should  be  appointed.  Rangoji  now  couceived  tho  idea  of  i 
the  government,  and  with  this  idea  he  iuvlted  Sher  IvluGi” 
him.  Sher  Khdn  who  saw  in  this  invitation  a means'  of  fur 
his  own  ambition,  at  once  proceeded  to  Boraad,  and 
plundering  some  of  tho  Cauibay  villages.  Tlangoji  offered 
Khdn  the  post  of  deputy  viceroy  should  he  be  success  fill,  ami 
some  futile  attempts  to  assassinate  Fida-ud-din  Khdn  and  Mufti 
Khdn,  but  these  nobles  joining  their  forces  marched  against 
and  succeeded  in  detaching  8hcr  Khon  from  his  alliance.  ~ 
was  now  defeated  and  eventually  agreed  to  surrender  both 
aud  Viramgdin,  Sher  Khdn  becoming  his  security. 

Sher  Khdn  was  now  in  a very  powerfnl  position  ; he  find  I 
Rangoji  who  was  unaware  of  his  treachery,  while  he  had  no 
Mardtna  incursions  to  dread  from  Vir&mgdm  and  Borsad, 
Fida-ud-din  Khdn  and  Muftakbir  Khdn  were  by  no  means 
established  at  Ahmadubad,  he  hud  not  much  to  dread  from  I 
however,  with  a view  to  seeing  what  he  might  he  able  to  obtain  ; 

well  us  to  see  what  was  going  on,  he  accomp&uicd  them  to  the  < , 

At  this  time,  however,  Ddtndji  Gdekwdr  at  the  head  of  a large  i 
marched  to  Cambay.  Sher  Khdn,  who  saw  the  import 
standing  well  with  the  Mnrdthds,  suffered  Rangoji  who 
residing  with  him  on  parole  to  escape  to  Borsad,  where  he  i 
effected  a junction  with  Ddmdji  aud  conjointly  laid  sit 
Pitldd.  In  the  meantime  Fida-ud-din  Khdn  was  ext 
enraged  with  Sher  Khdn  for  suffering  Rangoji  to  escape,  and 
Khdu,  deeming  it  unwise  under  snch  circumstances  to 
longer  at  the  capital,  fled  to  his  jdgir  at  Bdldsinor,  whence  he  w 
watch  events  at  his  ease.  Jawdn  Marti  Khdn  Bdbi,  seeing  t 
weakness  of  tho  viceroys,  now  by  means  of  a forged  order  j 
certain  amount  of  force,  contrived  to  usurp  the  control 
Ahmadubad,  and  though  about  this  time  Muftaknir  Khdn 
a formal  appointment  as  viceroy  from  tho  emperor,  he  was 
to  dispossess  Jawdn  Mard  Khun,  aud  was  compelled  to  leave  I 
city  and  join  Rangoji,  and  finally  to  withdraw  to  Cambay, 
rav  Gdekwdr,  brother  of  Ddmaji,  now  joining  Rangoji,  marched  < 
Ahmadahad  and  demanded  a restitution  or  their  former  ri^ 
Jawdn  Murd  Khdn  marched  out  to  give  them  battle,  and  was  jc 
by  Sher  Khdn,  but  eventually  Jawdn  Mard  Khdn  thought 
advisable  to  grant  the  Mardthds  considerable  concessions,  and 
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eace  was  concluded,  after  which  Sher  Khan  returned  to  Bdldsinor. 

t!744  Fakhr-ud-daulah  was  appointed  viceroy.  Ho  nominated 
,wdn  Hard  Khan  as  his  deputy  /but  after  a few  months  set  out 
take  up  his  appointment,  and  on  his  way  passed  through 
' tdldsiuor  where  he  was  received  by  Sher  Khdn  with  much  respect. 
J5  awdn  Mard  Khan  determined  to  resist,  and  aceordingly  won  over 
: 'her  Khan  and  Rdfsiughji  oFTdar  to  his  side,  and  drew  up  in  order 

battle  a few  miles  from  the  capital.  At  first  Fakhr-ud-daulah 
ras  successful,  but  Sher  Kh&n’s  And  Rdisinghji’a  desertions 
alanced  matters,  and  next  day  lie  was  surrounded  and  taken 
msoner  by  Safdar  Khdn  Bdbi,  brother  of  Jawdn  Mard  Khdn. 

Dissensions  now  commenced  among  the  Mar&thas,  and  Khande- 
rdv  Gdekwdr  placed  Rangoji  in  confinement  at  Borsad,  and 
appointed  Trimbakrav  Pandit  as  his  deputy  in  Ahmadabad  in  place 
' oi  Moro  Pandit.  Rangoji,  however,  was  speedily  released  by  order 
of  Umdbdi,  and  he  proceeded  to  Ahmadabad  and  expelled  Trimbak- 
rav and  cemented  afresh  his  alliance  with  Jawdn  Mard  Khan. 
Trimbakrdv,  Puuaji  Vittal,  and  Fakhr-ud-daulah,  now  Beized  on  the 
districts  to  the  chouth  of  which  the  Mardthas  were  entitled;  Rangoji 
therefore  besought  aid  of  Sher  Khdn.  Sher  Khdn  agreed  and 
commenced  operations  by  plundering  Mahudha  andNadidd.and  thence 
jroceeded  to  Kapadvanj  and  advanced  on  the  Mardthds  alone.  He 
lowever  got  tho  worst  of  some  severe  skirmishing,  and  only  averted 
lefeat  by  negotiation.  In  the  meantime  hearing  of  Rnngoji’s  arrival 
t Bdldsinor,  Sher  Khdn  managed  that  very  night  to  withdraw  to 
apadvanj,  and  though  pursued  by  Pundji  and  Fakhr-ud-daulah, 
e contrived  next  day  to  effect  a junction  with  Rangoji. 
ubsequently  in  a battle  fought  with  Fakhr-ud-daulah,  Sher  Khdn 
as  wounded,  and  he  and  Rangoji  were  forced  to  take  shelter  in 
apadvanj.  Here,  however,  Rangoji  by  a payment  of  £20,000 
btained  the  assistance  of  Holkar,  who  was  then  on  the  Mdlwa 
•ntier,  and  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  Fakhr-ud-daulah  raised 
-he  siege  of  Kapadvanj.  In  1747,  Sher  Khdu  and  Rdja  Rdisinghji 
of  Idar  appear  to  have  joined  Fakhr-ud-daulah  against  Jawdn  Mard 
Khdn  Bdbi,  but  were  unsuccessful  and  obliged  to  retire  from 
Ahmadabad,  to  which  city  they  had  laid  siege ; and  in  the  same 
year  they  joined  their  old  ally  Rangoji  in  defending  Borsad  against 
Ddmdji  and  Khanderdv  Gdekwdr,  aided  by  a force  from  Jawdn  Mard 
Khdu  Bdbi.  Borsad  however  was  taken  after  a siege  of  five  months, 
and  Sher  Khdn  was  obliged  to  return  to  Bdldsinor  and  Rdisinghji 
to  Idar.  Sher  Khdn  had  now  madejwo  powerful  enemies,  namely 
Ddmdji  Gdekwdr  and  Jawdn  Mard  Khan  Bdbi;  be  therefore  deemed 
it  advisable  to  retire  to  Jundgad,  where  his  wives,  Laddi  Bibi  and 
Aman  Bibi,  had  been  carrying  on  the  management  of  affairs  for  him, 
and  accordingly  in  about  1748  he  placed  his  son  Sarddr  Muhammad 
Khdu  at  Bdldsinor,  and  himself  withdrew  to  Jundgad.  In  this  year 
Kdnoji  Tdkpar,  a Mardtba  leader,  joining  Fakhr-ud-daulah,  made  a 
tribute-collecting  expedition  into  Soratb,  aud  besieged  and  took 
the  town  of  Vanthali,  distant  about  ten  miles  from  Jundgad,  and 
desired  to  attack  that  city,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  without 
accomplishing  their  object.  Sher  Khdn  now  entirely  withdrew  from 
tho  affairs  of  Gnjardt,  and  endeavoured  to  consoliate  an  independent 
b Cl 3— HO 
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rule  at  Jundgad,  and  assumed  the  title  9^  Pabadu^KbdtK  and  tbe 
style  of  Nawdb.  His  assumption  of  this  title  has  cause  cl  tolonel 
\Valkor  government  Selection  No.  XXXIX.,  New  Series,  page  179, 
paragraph  37)  to  make  some  serious  blunders,  which  he  aggravates 
by  mistaking  Salsihat  Tvliiin,  Slier  KliJn's  hither,  for  Ins,  Shcr 
Khan's,  son.  It  seems  that  after  Sher  Khan  had  arranged  affairs 
at  Tundgad  on  a firm  basis,  he  once  more  visited  Gujardt,  but 
finding  no  adequate  field  there  for  his  ambition,  he  returned  to 
Jundgad.  During  his  absence  a Purbia  named  Vasantrai  got 
possession  of  the  city  of  Jundgad,  but  was  expelled  by  Divaa 
Dalpatrdm.  After  his  expulsion,  however,  Vasantrai  joined  Mansia 
Khdnt,  aud  they  contrived  to  seize  on  the  Uparkot,  where  they 
maintained  themselves  for  some  time  by  plundering  the  surrounding 
country,  but  eventually  after  an  occupation  of  about  thirteen 
months  they  were  forcod  to  quit  that  stronghold.  Divdn  Dalpatrdm 
died  in  about  1750-51  and  after  this  a kdmdar  of  his  named 
Jagandth  Jhdla  rose  into  importance  especially  in  virtue  of  his 
being  vakil  of  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs,  however,  to  whom  arrears 
of  pay  were  due,  became  violent,  and  seized  on  the  UparkoU 
The  Nawdb,  who  was  unable  to  levy  tribnfe  or  contrihutlons  save 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  was  unable  to  satisfy  their  demands. 
In  1754,  Shekh  Muhammad  Zubaidi  took  a sum  of  money  from 
Jddeja  Kumbhoji  as  the  price  of  Dhordji,  and  giving  it  to  the 
Arabs,  expelled  them  from  the  city.  Nawdb  Bahadur  Khdn  died 
in  1758,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  MdhdEat  IHidn,  who 
present  in  Jundgad  at  the  time  of  Tils  Tatners  dealt? 


Nawdb  Mdhdbat  Khdn  was  seated  on  the  gddi  by  the  nobles  and 
chief  men  of  Jundgad,  during  the  absence  of  his  hmBipr  fWdfir 
Afuliamimpl  Kl\dn  at  Ihllxbdnur.  but  his  rule  was  speedily  disturbed 
by  intrigues.  Foremost  among  these  was  one  set  on  foot  by  the 
Nawdb's  aunt,  Bibi  Sdhiba  Sultan,  sister  of  the  late  Nawdb  Bnhddur 
Khdn.  This  lady  had  married  Bahadur  Khan’s  cousin  Slmhdtnat 
Khdn  Bdbi,  son  of  Slier  Khdn,  uncle  to  the  late  Nawdb,  and  had  by 
him  one  son,  Jdfar  Khdn  (now  deceased)  who  had  left  two  sons, 
Muzdfar  Khan  and  Fatehydb  Khan.  Sultdn  Bibi  was  anxious  if 
possible  to  entirely  set  aside  Mdhdbat  Khdn,  and  accordingly 
associating  with  her  Jamitddr  Sulitudn  Arab  and  others,  she  seized 
on  the  person  of  the  Nawdb,  and  confining  him  in  the  Uparkot, 
proclaimed  her  grandson  Muzdfar  Khdn  as  Nawdb.  Jawdti  Mard 
Khan  II.,  the  Nawdb  of  Sami  Munjpur,  observing  the  anarcEy  at 
Jundgad,  and  thluking  that  this  would  be  a good  opportunity  to 
unite  the  two  chiefdoms,  led  a large  army  against  Jundgad,  ostensibly 
with  the  design  of  freeing  Mdhdbat  Khdn.  but  really  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  him  off  a prisoner,  aud  after  crushing  the  party 
of  Muzdfar  Khdn  aud  Fatehydb  Khan,  placing  his  son  Ghazi-ud-din 
Khdn  in  Jundgad  as  his  deputy,  himself  returning  to  Sami  But 
the  Uparkot  defied  his  utmost  efforts,  and  he  was  forced  to  withdraw 
two  marches  from  the  town,  but  halting  there,  he  watched  events. 
At  this  juncture  Jddeja  Kumbhoji,  the  heir  to  the  Gondal  state, 
obtained  the  liberation  of  MAhdoat  i^hdn,  on  condition  that  the 
estate  of  Rdnpnr  should  be  granted  to  Muzdfar  Khan  and  Fatehydb 
j£_hdn  in  retura^  for  their  renouncing  all  claim  to  share  in  the 
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chiefdom.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  6ibi  Sabi  ball  Sultdn  should  Chapter  XIII. 
withdraw  from  J undgad.  Jddeja  KumbhojiV  influence  was  naturally  states  and  Places 
at  this  time  paramount,  and  he  managed  to  have  the  parganah  of 
tJpleta  written  over  to  him  in  consideration  of  a sum  of  Jdmsbdi  koris 
ib, 000,  which  he  advanced  for  the  Nawrfb's  immediate  necessities, 
the  annual  jama  of  the  parganah  payable  to  the  Nawdb  being  fixed 
at  5000  Icons. 

At  this  time  great  anarchy  reigned  at  Jumigad  though  the  Nawdb 
had  been  liberated;  he  had  no  means  to  maintain  a respectable  force 
or  to  pay  responsible  ministers,  and  was  forced  to  maintain  his  army 
and  such  state  as  he  held  by  predatory  expeditions  into  the 
heighbouring  districts,  paying  his  soldiers  from  the  booty  thus 
obtained,  and  gradually  established  a variable  tribute.  But  this 
!mode  of  government  speedily  broke  down.  The  troops  fell  into 
arrears,  and  the  Arabs  seized  on  the  Uparkot,  and  vowed  to  hold  it 
until  their  demands  should  be  satisfied,  while  Bibi  Sdhibab  Sultdn 
seized  on  Verdval,  from  which  however  she  was  shortly  afterwards 
•expelled  by  Kdzi  Shekh  Mian  and  Malik  Sbahdb-ud-din,  who  ruled 
there  with  the  connivance  of  Dcsdi  Sundarji  in  complete 
independence. 

The  Nawab  now  besieged  the  Arabs  in  the  Uparkot,  and  affairs 
were  in  this  position  when  the  future  Divdn  Amarii.  then  a youth 

eighteeu,  came  to  Jundgad  from  Mdngrol,  of  which  place  he  was 
a native,  in  quest  of  service.  The  Nawdo  promised  him  service  if 
he  could  capture  the  Ydgeshvari  gate,  and  Atnarji  who  had  brought 
with  him  Jamdddr  Sdlmin  and  a band  of  Arabs  from  Porbaudar, 
bndertook  to  do  this,  and  not  only  captured  the  Vdgeshvari  gate, 
but  obtained  access  to  the  Uparkot,  and  after  agreeiug  to  pay  the 
refractory  Arabs  half  their  demand,  compelled  them  to  evacuate. 

'The  Nawab  after  this  signal  service  employed  both  Amarji  and 
■Jamdddr  Sdlmin  in  important  posts.  The  Nawdb  now  sent  him 
‘against  Verdval,  and  he  expelled  Shekh  Midn,  imprisoned  Sundarji 
[Dcsdi,  and  enabled  the  Nawdb  to  make  a triumphal  entry.  In  about 
il764  Shekh  Midn  of  Mdngrol  created  disturbances  in  that  part  of  the 
Jcountry.  TheT)ivdn  Amarji  accordingly  marched  against  him,  and 
[took  from  him  the  forts  of  Sil,  Divdsa,  Mahidri,  and  Bagasra,  and 
i then  advanced  on  Mdngrol  itself,  and  commenced  to  cannonade  tho 
fort.  Shekh  Midn,  finding  himself  reduced  to  great  straits,  agreed 
to  divide  his  parganah  and  give  the  Nawdb  a half  share  therein, 
and  on  these  terms  peace  was  concluded. 

The  Nawab  feared  that  Amarji  was  becoming  too  powerful,  and 
in  1707  imprisoned  both  Amarji  aud  his  brothers  Dulabhji  and 
Govindji.  After  a confinement  of  five  months  he  fined  Divan  Amarji 
40,000  Jdmshdi  koriit  and  released  him  aud  his  brethren.  In  1770 
Shorzamdn  Khdu  of  Bdntva,  uncle  of  Nawab  Mdhdbat  Khan, 
attacked  Jundgad,  but  was  compelled  to  retire.  In  this  year  Ydla 
Kuuipo  of  Jctpur  requested  Amarji  to  join  him  in  attacking 
Dilkhdniydh  in  the  Gir  forest,  then  a haunt  of  outlaws,  robbers,  and 
banditti.  Amarji  agreed,  and  proceeding  thither,  they  stormed  the 
place,  and  scattered  the  outlaws  after  much  slaughter.  While  the 
army  was  still  at  Dilkhdniydh,  Pir  Khan  Sarwdni  and  Sdona 
Khokhar,  Kashdtis  of  Kutidna,  represented  that  they  had  handed 
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KutiAnaovcr  to  HAshim  Khan  considering  him  to  be  a son  < 
BabAdur  KhAn,  but  that  ho  was  Borely  oppressing  the 
that  they  feared  lest  he  might  surrender  the  town  to  RAna  $ 
of  Porbandar,  who  was  now  very  powerful  On 
Atnarji  at  once  marched  to  KutiAna,  and  laid  siege  to  i 
and  nudermiued  and  blew  np  one  of  the  principal  bastions. 

KhAn  now  sued  for  peace,  and  received  Majheradi  io  f1 
surrendering  KutiAna,  which  town  Amarji  placed  under 
of  his  younger  brother  Govindji,  and  afterwards  went  on  a 
collecting  expedition  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

Shortly  after  this  he  led  an  expedition  against  the  Mi 
MAlia  whom  he  chastised  and  fined,  and  then  marched 
BAbrids,  whom  he  also  humbled.  On  this  occasion  he 
some  opposition  from  the  KosbAtis  of  Una,  and  finally  < 
some  of  the  sons  of  the  chief  KasbAti  Shekh  TAbir  i 
JunAgnd.  All  this  time  JAdeja  Kumbboji  of  Gondal 
had  obtained  the  valuable  parganahs  of  Dboraji  and  Upleta,  i 
much  that  Ainarji  would  not  let  him  enjoy  them  peaceably, 
would  endeavour  to  retake  them.  He  was  therefore 
poison  the  ear  of  the  NawAb  against  him,  and  sp< 
convincing  MAhAbat  KhAn  that  Amarji  was  becoming  too 
and  that  he  aimed  at  sovereign  rule  and  would  eventually 
him.  As  sooo  as  the  NawAb  was  prejudiced  against 
Kumbboji  secretly  obtained  his  permission  to  attack  him 
aid  of  the  Maratha  forces  which  were  then  in  the 
Agreeably  to  this  design,  the  combined  forces  of  Kumbboji 
MarAthAs  attacked  the  DivAn 's  nnny  then  camped  at  Mu' 
but  without  success,  and  when  the  Divau  drew  up  in  order  of  1 
Kumbboji,  seeing  that  he  had  made  an  error,  withdrew  from  I 
opposite  camp.  The  Tarikh-i-Sorath  says  that  this  conspir 
principally  got  up  by  Bamanioji  of  Chat  rasa,  and  that  the 
consequently  led  his  army  to  Chatrasa  to  chastise  him. 
Bamanioji  averted  his  wrath  by  the  payment  of  a large  fine,  and  l 
promises  to  cabal  no  more  against  him.  In  1774  Meraman  KI 
kdrbhdri  of  JAm  JasAji  of  NavAnagar,  invited  the  Divan  Amarji 
eo-operato  with  him  in  chastising  the  Okha  Vaghers.  To 
request  the  Divan  assented,  and  putting  his  troops  in 
speedily  arrived  before  the  fort  of  Positra,  which  place  was  a \ 
storehouse  of  plunder  both  from  the  neighbouring  countries  l 
land  and  from  all  vessels  passing  that  way  by  sea.  Ho  now 
a mine,  and  immediately  after  carried  the  place  by  i 
acquired  enormous  booty.  Ere  the  DivAn  had  returned  from 
expedition,  and  while  he  was  still  in  Okha,  NawAb  MAhAbat 
died  after  a reign  of  nearly  sixteen  years  and  a quarter, 
took  place  in  April  1775. 

On  hearing  tnis  news  the  DivAn  at  once  returned  to  Ji  w 
and  seated  II Amid  KhAn.  then  a boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  in  1 
father's  sealT^ncTim mediately  after  making  proper  arrangetnc 
for  carrying  on  the  government,  he  went  on  a mulkgiri  exp 
and  collected  tribute  ; and  iu  this  year  he  first  levied  tribute  1 
the  country  of  JhAlavAd.  Now  the  name  of  Hamid  KhAn's  i 
was  SubhAn  Kunvar  This  lady  was  induced  to  join  a 
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cpnspirators,  headed  by  Mukhtar  Khdn  and  Edal  Khdn  of  Banfcva,  Chapter  XIII. 
Kid  to  sanction  a rebellion  which  they  raised  during  Divdn  Amarji'a  g^tee  and  Placet, 
absence.  Their  first  step  was  to  corrupt  the  Kasbatis  of  Vanthali, 

Kid  thus  they  obtained  possession  of  tnat  fort  But  ere  their  rising 
bid  become  dangerous,  Divdn  Amarji  hastened  thither  by  forced 
inarches.  Ere  he  could  reach  Vanthali,  the  rebels  invited  Aburai 
and  Mahipatrdo,  the  Subah  of  Ahmadabad  (who  happened  at  that 
tjme  to  be  collecting  tribute  in  the  neighbourhood)  to  join  them. 

On  hearing  this,  the  Divanji  marched  against  the  Marathas.  They, 
finding  themselves  not  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  him,  made  peace, 
and  handed  over  to  him  the  tribute  they  had  collected,  and  entrusted 
\o  him  tho  collection  of  the  remainder.  The  Divan  now  concentrated 
his  attackjm  Vanthali  and  speedily  reduced  the  place,  only  sparing 
Mukhtdr  Khan's  life  on  account  of  his  family  connection  with  the 
Nawdb.  Mukhtdr  Kbdn  accordingly  retired  in  disgrace  to  Bantva.  In 
about  177G-77  the  Subahdar $ of  the  Peshwa  and  QZeEw&r  named 
Amratrav  and  Thoban  respectively,  joined  forces,  and  entered  tho 
province  to  collect  tribute,  but  were  mot  by  the  Divan  Amarji  and  his 
army  near  Jetpur,  and  a fierce  combat  ensued,  in  which  the  historian 
©f  Sorath  claims  victory  for  the  Divan,  and  says  that  the  Mardthds 

trned  their  backs.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  issue  of  tho 
ttle  was  doubtful ; next  day,  through  the  mediation  of  Vdla 
Kanthad  cf  Jetpur,  and  Jadeja  Kuinbhoji  of  Gondal,  peace  was 
concluded.  An  interview  was  arranged,  and  preseuts  exchanged, 
end  the  Maratha  force  returned  to  Ahmadabad,  wbero  shortly  after 
bis  return  Amratrdv  was  assassinated  by  an  Arab.  The  Morbi 
chieftain,  whose  name  was  Vaghji,  now  invited  Divdn  Amarji  to 
join  him  in  an  expeditipn  to  Vagad.  The  Divdn  assented,  and  the 
united  armies  crossed  the  Ran,  and  captured  the  villages  of  Palansva 
and  Keridnagar.  Tho  Rdo  now,  by  sending  valuable  presents  and 
polite  messages,  averted  further  war;  and  the  Divan  and  Vaghji 
tecrossed  the  Ran.  About  the  close  of  1777  Jivdji  Shamrdj,  Subah 
©u  behalf  of  the  Gaekwdr,  entered  the  province  at  the  head  of  an  army 
to  collect  tribute,  and  camping  at  Amreli  endeavoured  to  establish 
himself  there  on  an  independent  footing,  and  with  this  view  attempted 
3 conquer  some  of  the  adjacent  territory.  But  the  Divan  Amarji, 
erceiving  that  such  a neighbour  would  prove  very  troublesome,  at 
nee  marched  against  him.  Jivaji  was  soon  so  harassed  by  the  constant 
ttacks  of  tho  Divdn’s  forces,  that  he  was  forced  to  shut  himself 
up  in  the  fort  of  Amreli,  and  stand  a siege.  But  the  Divdn  pressed 
the  siege  so  hotly  that  ho  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  place,  aud 
to  quit  the  province.  Tho  Divan  after  this  surrender  demolished 
the  Amreli  fort.  Shekh  Midn  of  Mdngrol,  who  was  an  ambitious 
end  turbulent  man,  now  commenced  exciting  disturbances  at 
Mdngrol,  and  the  Divdn  sent  bis  own  brother  Dulabhji  against  him 
iind  hostilities  between  Dulabhji  and  Shekh  Mian  continued  for 
several  months  with  equal  fortune.  In  June  1778,  the  mother  of 
llaghundthji,  Ranchodji,  &c.,  and  the  wife  of  Divdn  Amarji,  died  at 
Jundgad.  Shekh  Midn  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  come 
to  terms,  and  accordingly  paid  the  Divduji  a visit  of  condolence  at 
Jundgad,  and  ou  promising  to  offend  no  more,  his  past  excesses 
were  overlooked. 
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At  the  close  of  1778,  Fatehsingb  GAekwAr,  anxious  to  retrieve  Uuj 
disaster  which  had  befallen  his  lieutenant  JivAji  Sh&inrAj,  inv 
the  peninsula  at  the  head  of  a large  and  well  appointed 
advanced  as  far  as  Jetpur.  II ere  however  some  of  the  neigh! 
chieftains  intervened,  and  the  GAekwAr  abandoning  liis  design  ot 
avenging  himself,  sent  to  tbe  DivAnji  handsome  dresses  of  honour, 
and  further  forgave  him  the  jamdbandi  in  arrear.  Ileagaiu  invaded 
the  province  in  1779  with  a similar  intent,  but  finding  himself  unable  to 
cope  with  DivAn  Amarji,  was  compelled  to  retire  without  accomplishing 
his  purpose.  About  this  time  HAna  SultAnji  of  Porbandar,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  minister,  a LohAna  named  Preraj  i,  commenced 
disturbances  in  BArda,  .and  the  DivAnji,  with  a view  to  checking 
this  in  the  bud,  marched  at  once  against  him,  but  the  RAna  conscia 
of  his  own  inferiority,  averted  his  wrath  by  timely  submission,  and  by 

E resenting  him  with  certain  costly  articles  which  had  fallen  into  his 
ands  from  a vessel  wrecked  on  his  coast,  together  with  a tribute  in 
excess  of  the  usual  amount.  While  the  DivAn's  forces  were  still 
in  this  direction,  Jrtdeja  Kumbhoji  of  Gondal  represented  that  certain 
Sind  bis,  headed  by  one  Malik  Muhammad  and  others,  resided  \ 
the  forts  of  Devra  and  KhAgasri,  and  thence  ravaged  his  i>artja<)  ih*  « 
which  he  said  in  fact  were  those  of  JunAgad,  and  besought  the 
DivAn  to  expel  them.  DivAn  Amarji,  reinforced  from  KutiAna  by  I 
the  forces  of  his  younger  brother  Govmdji,  marched  against  the 
forts  in  question,  and  took  them,  expelling  the  Siudhis.  lu  this 
year,  1780,  there  was  some  scarcity  in  KAthiAwAr,  but  it 
fortunately  of  but  Bliort  duration.  In  1782  the  DivAn  led  an  ortiiy 
against  Shekh  Tahir,  the  KasbAti  of  Una  and  Del v Ada,  and  conquered 
these  places,  granting  two  villages  in  indrn  to  Shekh  Tahir.  After 
the  conquest,  ho  left  a BAn&vAra  NAgar  named  ParbhAshanknr  as 
foujddr  there,  and  the  TArikh-i-Sorath  says  of  him  that  he  after 
much  trouble,  * rooted  out  the  stock  of  the  accursed  BAbrias  and 
reduced  them  to  submission  and  obedience/  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  though  Shekh  TAliir  ruled  at  the  capital  of  this  parganak9  that 
many  of  the  villages  were  held  by  BabriAs.  The  prowess  of 
ParbhAshaukar  was  so  great  that  the  above-quoted  history  relates 
that  both  the  Habshi  of  MuzafarAbAd  (Jafarrfbad)  and  the  Faringbi 
of  Diu  feared  ParbbAsliankar  greatly,  and  w'ere  obliged  to  Ihj 
constantly  on  the  alert  lest  he  should  attack  them.  Hitherto  tbe 
administration  of  Divan  Amarji  had  been  a series  of  successes.  He 
raised  the  BAbi  kingdom  of  JunAgad  to  a higher  pre-eminence  than 
it  had  previously  reached,  but  in  doing  so  he  had  made  several 
bitter  foes.  The  DivAnji  at  last  fell  a victim  to  court  intrigue.  He 
wras  assassinated  at  JunAgad  iu  March  1784  and  his  brother  Dulabhji, 
his  son  Rancbodji,  and  others,  were  imprisoned.  The  relations  of 
the  DivAn  were  released  after  a month's  confinement  through  tho 

Pressure  of  ArabJamAdArs  and  theGAekwAr's  army  under  MorarKAo. 

n 1784  an  arrangement  was  drawn  up  between  the  NawAb  and  the 
family  of  the  late  DivAn,  whereby  certain  villages  were  granted  to 
them,  and  certain  parganahs  mortgaged  to  them  until  the  debt  of 
sixty  lakhs  of  JamsliAi  koris  due  to  the  DivAn  Amarji  should  be 
repaid  to  them.  In  addition  to  this  RaghunAthji,  son  of  the  deceased 
minister,  was  appointed  minister.  The  GAekwAr  forces  now  retired, 
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t the  Arabs  kept  the  Nawdb  confined  to  his  tents,  which  wore 
tched  near  the  Vanthali  gate  of  the  town,  until  a compromise  was 
nged  whereby  half  their  demands  were  paid  and  the  rest  were 
dincolled  by  them. 

In  1786,  the  jamddars  of  the  mercenaries  (Arabs,  Sindhis,  and 
hers)  endeavoured  to  become  independent.  A band  of  Sindhis 
ized  upon  Vanthali,  while  jamdddrs  Karamshah,  Gulshah,  &c.. 
Id  the  Rangmahdl  palace  at  Jundgad.  The  Nawdb,  by  a secret 
derstanding  with  some  of  the  Arabs,  procured  the  assassination 
of  Jamdddr  Gulshdh,  and  effected  the  expulsion  of  Jdnmddr 
Karamshdh,  &e.,  from  Jundgad.  They  at  once  repaired  to 
Tanthali,  where  the  Sindhi  rebels  received  them  with  open  arms, 
rom  this  Btrong  position  the  Nawdb  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dislodge 
era.  At  this  timo  Sangji  Raizadah,  the  zamindar  of  Chorvdr, 
as  slain  in  battle  at  Mdlia,  and  the  Rdna  of  Porbandar,  on  pretence 
being  related  to  him,  and  by  agreeing  to  pay  the  demands  of  the 
ercenaries,  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  and  in  1788  he 
Surprised  and  captured  the  fort  of  Verdval.  The  Nawdb  with  his 
Ministers  went  in  person,  took  l>aek  Chorvdr  and  Verdval,  and 
Compelled  the  Rdna  to  pay  a nazardnah  and  fine.  In  about  1787 
Vja  Kumbhoji  of  Gondal  contrived  to  obtain  a writing  from 
o Nawdb  permanently  granting  him  in  perpetuity1  Gondal  and 
talsar,  Meli  and  Maiethi,  Lath  and  Bhimora,  as  well  as  the 
rganah  of  Sarsai  and  Chdmparda  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
ree  lakhs  of  Jdmshai  koris  which  he  had  lent  the  Nawdb  in  1774 
and  which  the  Nawdb  was  unable  to  repay  him. 

In  1788,  Ddghoji  Rdizddah,  zamindar  of  Kesoj,  being  tinablo  to 
the  arrears  of  his  mercenaries,  sold  the  fort  and  town  of  Kesoj 
to  the  Nawdb  for  a Idkh  of  Jdmshdi  koris.  In  1791,  the  peninsula 
s visited  by  famine,  which  was  aggravated  by  a severe  outburst 
small-pox  which  caused  terrible  loss  of  life.  In  this  year  Jdmadar 
druid  Sindhi  came  in  command  of  the  Gdekwdr's  forces  to  levy 
bute,  and  laid  waste  the  country  as  far  as  Verdval,  but  owing  to 
o famine  and  sickness  was  able  to  levy  but  little.  Finally  when 
<in  his  return  in  1792  he  passed  within  eight  miles  of  Jundgad,  the 
Jundgad  forces  attacked  him.  In  the  conflict  which  ensued  Jdmaddr 
Idmid  was  slain  and  his  forces  compelled  to  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

In  1793  the  Nawdb,  who  was  ever  distrustful  of  them,  imprisoned 
fhe  Divdn  Raghundthji,  his  brother  Mordrji,  Parbhdshankar,  Dydlji, 
ind  other  Ndgars.  In  the  meantime  their  brother  Ranchodji  openly 
went  into  rebellion,  and  captured  both  Kodindr  aud  Pdtan.  After  an 
imprisonment  of  six  months  the  Nawdb  put  to  death  Parbhdshankar 
md  Dydlji,  who  were  the  principal  agents  of  the  Divdn’s  family, 
mt  released  both  Raghundthji  and  Mordrji  without  any  fine, 
ianchodji  now  entered  the  service  of  the  Jdm  and  obtained  the 
>arganahs  of  Pardhari  and  Atkot  in  jdgir.  Dulabbji  retired  to 
Ihdvuagar  where  he  received  four  villages  in  jdgir . The  son  of 
Sovindji,  who  was  named  Mangalji,  was  of  tender  age,  and  most  of 
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his  property  was  confiscated  by  way  of  fine,  but  afterwards  he 
a short  time  served  RAna  SultAnji  of  Porbandar,  and  aft 
JAin  JosAji  with  a regiment  of  cavalry.  The  NawAb  now,  at 
instigation  of  KaliAn  Seth,  who  was  a Vania  by  caste,  exacted  i 
fine  of  ten  lakhs  of  JAmshAi  koris  from  the  NAgar  and  Sor 
Brahmans  of  JunAgad,  and  KaliAn  Seth  and  MAdbavrAi  Khual 
a NAgar  nf  GujarAt,  were  appointed  joint  ministers.  In  1794 
Vakhatsingh  of  BhAvnagar  chastised  the  KAthis  of  Chit&l  although 
they  were  dependents  of  JunAgad,  and  expelled  the  JuuAgud  th  v ** 
from  that  town.  After  a short  time  aissensions  arose 
KAlian  Seth  and  MAdhavrAi,  and  the  latter  fled  from  JuuAgad. 

In  June  1795,  Prince  Bahadur  KhAn  was  born,  his  mother 
RAjkunvarbAi.  In  1796  JamAdAr  Fateh  Muhammad,  the  Bli 
minister,  invaded  HAlAr  with  a large  army.  Me  ram  an  Khav 
entreated  the  assistance  of  the  NawAb,  who  joined  him  with  a 1 
army  at  the  village  of  Dhensara  under  Morbi.  KaliAn  Seth, 
was  now  DivAn  of  Junagad,  accompanied  the  army,  but  peace 
concluded  through  the  efforts  of  the  RAi  Sahib  of  HAlvad,  Dlv 
Kagh umlt hji  on  behalf  of  NavAnagar,  and  KaliAn  Seth  on  the  part  of 
Junagad, and  the  Cutch  army  retired  without  doing  further  C 

The  Nawiib  Sahib  now  resolved  to  chastise  Raval  Vakhatsingh  of 
BhAvnagar,  who  had  seized  on  RAjula  and  Kundla,  and  accordingly 
he  proceeded  thither  with  a large  army  and  took  back  Kundla  an? 
RAjula.  From  RAjula  he  advanced  into  Bhiivnagar  territory, 
laid  waste  the  couutry  as  far  as  Varal  where  Vakhatsinghji  i 
him,  and  a doubtful  battle  was  fought,  but  the  NawAb  thought 
advisable  to  retire  towards  Chital  and  Lathi.  Peace  was  conclude 
in  1796  on  the  basis  of  a payment  by  Raval  Vakhataiu 
of  one  lakh  and  fifteen  thoasand  rupees  and  the  cession  of 
parganahs  of  Kundla  and  RAjula  by  the  NawAb.  About  this  tv 
Malia  was  wrested  from  the  HAti  grdsia  of  that  place  and  added 
the  crown  possessions  of  Jumigad.  In  1798,  Amin  Sahib,  son 
JamAdAr  Hiimid,  who  had  been  killed  near  Junligad  in  1793  du 
DivAn  RaghunAthji’s  tenure  of  power,  led  a force  ap 
MajhevAdi,  about  seven  miles  from  JunAgod,  and  levied  a 
tribute  as  had  been  done  by  ShivrAm  GArdi.  This  inroad  strait 
the  resources  at  KaliAn  Seth’s  disposal  for  paying  the  troops 
than  ever,  and  with  a view  to  employing  them  and  at  the  same  time 
of  raising  funds,  he  led  them  agaiusfc  Dhandhalpur  in  the  Ponchal, 
and  to  KutiAna,  and  thence  ravaged  the  surrounding  districts  of 
Porbandar,  Drdpha,  and  HAlar.  KaliAn  Seth  was  joined  at  Kutiiiua 
by  MukhtiAr  KhAn  BAbi  of  BAntva,  and  their  ravages  extended  far 
and  wide,  until  the  NawAb  became  apprehensive  that  they  might] 
attack  him  in  JunAgad,  where  accordingly  a strict  guard  was  kept.  J 
The  NawAb  now  sent  to  NavAuagar  to  DivAn  RaghunAthii  for  aid,1 
and  that  minister  came  to  assist  him,  and  summoned  also  1 * 
brother  Rauchodii  from  Porbandar  to  join  him.  Raochodji 
marched  against  MukhtiAr  KhAn  BAbi  and  forced  him  to  withdraw 
from  his  alliance  with  KaliAn  Seth  and  sue  for  peace,  and  then 
siege  to  KutiAna.  After  a short  siege  he  took  that  important  town 
in  1802,  capturing  KaliAn  Seth  aud  his  family.  KaliAn  Seth  shor 
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Ftor wards  died  in  captivity.  Between  1802  and  1811  when  Hdcnid 
thdn  died,  the  chief  event  was  the  permanent  settlement  by  Colonel 
Talker  of  the  tribute  of  the  Kdthidwdr  chiefs. 

Hdmid  Khdn  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bahadur 
ken  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  brought  up  at 
?ught  to  Jundgad  by  Kahandds  and  Jamddar  Omar  Mukbdsam 
fid  Azam  Beg  Chela  and  seated  on  his  father’s  throne.  After  this 
unddar  Omar  Mukhasam  became  a man  of  great  influence  in  the 
lawdb’s  darbdr . In  1812  the  English  and  Gdekwdr  armies 

parched  against  Navanagar  and  humbled  the  Jdm,  and  immediately 
fter  this  they  advanced  on  Jundgad,  and  encamping  at  Lalvad, 
about  eight  miles  from  Jundgad,  demanded  a nazardnah  by  way  of 
Succession  duty  from  Nawdb  Bahddur  Khdn.  A dispute  having 
frisen  about  this  nazardnah,  the  Divdn  Raghundthji  retired  from  the 
ministry  and  was  succeeded  by  Janiddar  Omar  Mokhdsam.  Vithalrdv 
lirougli  the  influence  of  Jamddar  Omar  Mokhdsam  obtained  from 
|h*wdb  Bahddur  Khdu  a deed  writing  over  to  the  Gdokwar  the 
irganahs  of  Arnreli  and  Kodindr.  Vithalrdv  rebuilt  the  Amreli  fort. 
Bid  soon  extended  his  power  over  several  of  the  neighbouring  small 
\luknhx.  In  1813  a comet  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  same 
?ar  the  rains  were  so  scanty  that  there  was  a famine  in  the  land, 
lich  was  followed  in  1814  by  a severe  attack  of  pestilence  from 
iich  many  persons  died. 

•In  1815-16  Jamddar  Omar  Mukhdsatn,  who  was  a great  ally  of 
Vithalndv’s,  attempted  violence  to  the  Nawdb,  but  his  guards 
interposing,  the  Jamddar  was  driven  from  the  palace ; he  now 
occupied  a threatening  position  in  his  mausion  in  the  town.  The 
Nawdb  becoming  seriously  alarmed  at  his  attitude,  sought  counsel 
~^cl  aid  from  the  Divdn  Raghundthji,  who  despatched  his  brother 
tnchodji  in  1816  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  British.  Contain 
illantyue  marched  to  Jundgad  and  expelled.  Janiddar  Dinar 
tukhasam  aud  other  hostile  leaders  from  that  city.  On  this  occasion, 
trough  Captain  Bnlhmtyne’s  recommendation,  the  Nawdb  Bahadur 
In  reappointed  Raghundthji  as  Divdn,  and  Jamdddr  Omar  received 
le  villages  of  Tiuibri  and  Piplia  and  one  and  a half  lakh*  of  Jamsbdi 
yrix,  Hasan  Abubakar  received  40,000  Jdmshdi  koriz,  aud  Salim 
in  Hdtnid  the  village  of  Sangvdra,  nud  on  receiving  these  they 
frote  acquittances  to  the  Nawdb  of  their  several  claims.  The  Nawdb, 
ly  way  of  gratitude  to  the  British  Government  for  their  assistance 
expelling  Omar  Mukhdsam,  gave  a writiug  to  the  Honourable  Hast 
cidia  Company,  dated  1817,  in  which  he  consents  to  waive  for  over 
lift  right  to  zortalalri  from  both  Dhaudhuka,  Itdnpur,  Gogha,  and 
Hiolera.  In  1821  an  agreement  was  made  by  the  Nawdb  in  which 
consented  that  the  English  should  collect  his  zortalahi  throughout 
tie  province,  and  retain  one-fourth  of  the  amount  collected  on  account 
the  expense  of  recovering  the  same. 

In  1819  there  was  aaevere  earthquake  in  Kdtbidwdr,  which  caused 
iucli  alarm  throughout  the  province.  In  1820  the  Gdekwdr  agreed 
make  no  demands  on  the  chiefs  save  through  tho  British  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  the  paramount  power  which  had  been  exorcised  by 
bo  Gdekwdr* s aubah  at  Amreli  during  the  past  few  years  wns 
• 613 — 61 
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transferred  to  tho  British  Governments 
Barnewall  was  appointed  Political  Agent  in  KAthiAwdr,  x 
ed  to  that  province,  where  however  the  government 
conducted  by  the  Gaek  war's  SubahdAr  tip  to  1822. 

In  1820  the  Nawab  SAhib  Bahadur  K ban  married  a (laugh 
the  RAv  of  Cutch  (named  KesarbAi).  In  1821  Sundurji 
of  JunAgad  and  DhorAji  built  the  bridge  over  the  ravmo 
DAmodarji's  Kund  on  the  road  up  the  GirnAr. 

The  soldiery  of  JunAgad  having  now  no  employment,  cornu 
to  make  plundering  expeditions  into  the  neighbouring  villa 
towns,  and  especially  annoyed  DhorAji.  To  such  a pitch  w 
outrages  carried,  that  in  about  1824  Captain  Bur  ue  wail 
necessary  to  despatch  Mr.  Blane  with  a military  force  to  put  i 
to  these  incursions  and  enforce  tho  giving  of  compensation 
NawAb.  Finally  the  NawAb  made  restitution,  and  further 
fine  of  685,000  JAuisbAi  h>ris.  The  leader  of  these  forays 
JemAl  KhAut;  he  was  eventually  captured  and  fined  20,000  i 
In  1825  there  was  a famine  in  KathiAw&r  and  many  cattle  < 

1824  the  N&wAb  sent  a strong  force  against  the  Baloch  of  ! 
who  had  been  plundering  the  country,  and  reduced  him  to  sub 
In  1838  the  Nawab  SAhib,  at  the  advice  of  the  English, 
the  rite  of  sati  in  his  dominions. 

In  1840  NawAb  Sahib  BahAdnr  KhAn  died,  and  was  succ 
his  eldest  son  HAmid  KhAn.  llAraid  KhAn  was  twelve  years  of  a 
at  the  time  of  hts  accession.  lie  was  a very  promising  youth, 
was  very  fond  of  hunting  and  the  chase,  while  in  all  mutters  of  i 
he  displayed  great  candour  and  moderation.  In  1847,  Vidba  Mi 
a VAgh  er  of  Okha,  and  RabAri  Rudo,  who  were  outlaws,  shot  Ca[ 

Loch  as  he  was  travelling  to  Porbaudar.  In  1849  RabAri  Kudo 
captured,  and  shortly  afterwards  Vidba  MAnik  surrendered. 

1850  very  heavy  ruin  fell  in  tho  JunAgad  districts,  and 
villages  were  washed  away  by  the  rivers.  This  promu 
young  chief  died  of  a gallopping  consumption  in  1851,  in  tho  twei 
tfnruyear  of  his  ago.  He  was  succeeded  by  TTi«  brother  M 
KbAu  who  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  affairs  of  the  at 
were  conducted  by  a Council  presided  over  by  Anantji  Amai 
until  the  NawAb  should  attain  the  ago  of  twenty-one  years, 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  that  ago  he  appointed  Anantji  AautflcL 
and  MiAh  Hamad  as  his  ministers,  and  conducted  affairs  hi tn self. 
When  the  NawAb  Sahib  succeeded  to  the  (jadi  ho  wns  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  hence  great  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  mother 
Naju  Bibi  and  her  favourite  a woman  named  ChaitTbu.  ITs  tLuy  wt-re 
opposed  to  Anantji  and  MiAh  HArnad,  they  made  strong  represent*^ 
tions  against  this  measure  to  the  Political  Agent  in  the  name  ofj 
the  NawAb,  and  the  Political  Agent  decided  that  there  should  again 
be  a Council  of  Regency.  Captain  Sliortt  accordingly  was  sent  to 
JunAgad  in  1859  with  instructions  to  direct  the  Sibaudi,  &c.  not  to 
obey  any  orders  of  the  NawAb  but  only  those  of  the  Couucil  of  Row 
gency.  As  however  they  did  not  comply,  Captain  Shortt  reported  t* 
Government  through  Major  Black,  and  Government  sent  Mr.  y-~%~ 
Forbes  as  Political  Agent  in  I860,  and  through  him  Du 
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vshi  was  appointed  minister,  and  Anantji  and  MiAh  Hamad  were 
rsuadeni  to  resign.  At  this  time  two  LohAnAs,  Keshavji  and  Virji, 
nfidential  servants  of  Chaitibu  and  Naju  Bibi,  bad  acquired  great 
»wer  in  the  state,  and  hence  Dungarshi  Shet’s  ministry  was  carried 
smoothly  for  only  four  months,  and  eventually  after  holding 
:>wer  for  fourteen  months  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in  1861,  and 
la  Gokalji  SampatrAm  was  appointed  minister.  Afterwards 
ungarshi  Shut  was  implicated  in  sheltering  the  VAghers,  and  was 
so  accused  of  instigating  the  murder  of  one  Dosa  PArakh.  The 
ctnal  murderer  was  tried  and  hung,  and  Dungarshi  Shet  was 
rohibited  from  any  intercourse  with  the  agency.  In  the  investiga- 
on  which  took  place,  some  papers  were  found  implicating  Keshavji, 
liAh  Hamad,  and  others,  and  they  were  placed  in  confinement  at 
^ jkot.  The  NawAb,  who  had  been  kept  in  a species  of  confinement 
>y  his  mother  and  Chaitibu  and  their  unworthy  favourites,  now  saw 

Jis  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  degrading  tutelage  in  which  he 
ad  been  kept,  and  he  wrote  secretly  to  Colonel  Barr,  then  Political 
kgent,  to  protect  him  from  the  iudignities  which  he  was  suffering. 
Colonel  Barr  sent  his  assistant  Captain  Elliott  to  JunAgad  to 
tiake  nines,  but  that  officer  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  there, 

Rd  wus  succeeded  by  Mr.  Coulson  of  the  Civil  Service.  When 
r.  Coulson  was  camped  at  Vanthali,  the  NawAb  delighted  at  soeing 
end  to  all  the  miseries  he  had  been  enduring,  contrived  to  elude 
e vigilance  of  his  mother  and  Chaitibu,  and  in  company  with  his 
ther-in-law  Shekh  Baha-ud-din  escaped  to  Vanthali  and  threw 
in  so  If  upon  Mr.  Co  u Ison’s  protection,  which  that  officer  gladly 
forded  him.  Mr?  Coulson  reported  what  had  occurred  to  Colonel 
Barr,  who  also  was  delighted  to  see  the  NawAb  freed  from  the  domi- 
nation of  the  set  of  intriguers  who  had  hitherto  conducted  affairs, 
au«l  he  ordered  Mr.  Coulsou  to  proceed  to  JunAgad  aud  see  that 
e ladies  in  question  wero  no  longer  allowed  to  remain  against  the 
ill  of  the  Nawiib  in  his  own  palace.  Eventually  Colonel  Barr  came 

r*rson  to  Vanthali,  and  brought  the  NawAb  back  to  JunAgad 
the  intriguers  expelled  without  either  bloodshed  or  disturbance. 
n all  the  affairs  of  the  time  Colonel  Barr  was  ably  seconded  by  his 
is  tan  fc  Mr.  Coulsou.  Keshavji  and  his  two  companions  were 
ried  and  found  guilty  and  sentenced,  Keshavji  to  ten  years’  imprison- 
mnent and  his  two  companions  to  nine  years’  each.  Keshavji  died 
"n  1871,  only  two  months  after  his  release  from  confinement, 
irji  hud  died  previously,  having  fallen  from  a window  in  the 
parkot,  where  ho  had  been  placed  in  confinement  for  instigating 
.he  queen-mother  to  rebel.  The  NawAb  SAhib  in  February  1870 
tended  tho  darbar  held  in  Bombay  by  Sir  Seymour  Fitxgemld  iu 
tonour  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  November  1872  visited 
ombay,  and  attended  the  darbar  held  there  by  Lord  Northbrook 
n tho  occasion  of  the  bestowal  of  the  rank  of  G.C.S.I.  on  the 
iegum  of  Bhopal,  and  again  wont  to  Bombay  in  October  1874,  and 
paid  his  respects  to  H.  It.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nud  attended  the 

Iiarbdr  held  on  that  occasion.  He  also  attended  the  Imperial  darbar 
at  Delhi  on  the  1st  of  January  1877,  and  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  visit  Agra,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Benares,  Calcutta, 
Allahabad,  and  other  towns  and  places  of  interest.  The  NawAb’s 
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personal  salute  was  increased  on  the  occasion  of  the  I 
from  eleveu  to  fifteen  guns.  In  September  1882  NawAb  ! 
Mfihabut  Khan  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Thcre'n re  two  princip^invTsiong  in  the  land  tenures,"^ 
and  the  bdrkhdli  or  lands  held  by  vassnls  and  others.  The 
land  is  held  on  four  different  tenures,  bfuwvero  or  pnymeut 
cash  dues  in  addition  to  a share  in  kind;  viphoti  where  a 
assessment  is  made  per  vigha  for  a fixed  period  of  years ; 
where  a fixed  sum  is  levied  for  a certain  nnmber  of  years 
on  ; bhdgavatdi,  where  a slmre  in  the  produce  in  kind  only  is 
and  wTIere  cash  dues  are  not  levied.  The  pasdita  land  is  lai 
r<  nt -free  on  condition  of  village  police  rw  v.  I)h<t 
tenure  by  religious  service,  includes'  laiuTiTbestowed  on 
holy  men  of  whatever  religion,  as  well  as  grants  in 
of  mosqnes,  temples,  Ac.  Jivdi  includes  lauds  grni 
maintenance  as  well  as  purely  service  tenures.  The  indmi 
differs  from  the  other  in  this,  that  no  service  can  he 
from  the  tenant.  Patel  Paint  consists  of  land  granted  re 
patch  in  consideration  of  their  services,  and  instead  of 
remuneration.  Land  held  ou  the  bhogvero  tenure  pays  a 
in  cash  varying  from  Its.  8 to  Rs.  40  per  mntl,  the  idnti 
from  thirty  to  seventy-five  eighth.  The  rdjbhdg  or  state  share  < 
produce  uuder  this  tenure  is  from  one-eighth  to  one- fourth  in  i 
crops,  and  from  one-seventh  to  one-sixth  in  irrigated  crops, 
held  on  the  vighoti  tenure  is  assessed  at  rates  differing  accor 
the  qmdity  of  the  land,  and  the  amount  levied  on  rain-crop  I 
varies  from  4 koris  to  8 koris  per  vigha,  and  on  irrigated  land  f 
12  kori#  to  15  koris  per  tig  no.  For  sugarcane  there  is  a i 
rate,  40  to  50  koris  per  tigha. 

The  tenant  has  no  power  to  sublet  or  transfer  his  ho  lding,  I 
transference  being  made  by  the  state  alone,  which  ou 
occasions  levies  a royalty  consisting  of  a snm  of  ready  money 
kasumbo  from  the  incoming  tenant.  The  tenant  is  the 
tenant  at  will,  but  the  state  from  motives  of  self-interest  as 
prescription  rarely  terminates  a tenure.  In  vassal-held  villi  w 
bhagrutdi  system  is  universal,  and  the  grtisias*  share  of  the  pr 
is  about  the  same  as  that  levied  by  the  DarbAr.  Tenants  as  a i 
are  better  off  in  state  villages,  as  the  supervision  of  the 
more  minute  than  that  of  the  Darbari  official ; he  has  more 
also  in  a gratia  village  and  is  more  liable  to  rcth.  No 
liable  to  be  sold  by  orders  of  any  civil  court  in  payment 
cultivator's  private  debts;  indeed  as  the  land  does  not.  belc 
him,  it  naturally  is  not  liable  to  sale  on  account  of  his  liability 
The  cultivator's  cattle  and  implements  of  husbandry  are  i 
exempted  from  sale  by  order  of  any  civil  court.  The  revenue 
collected  in  both  crown  and  vassal  villages  at  the  time  the  i 
brought  to  the  village  grainyards,  that  is  to  say  for  raiiT 
excepting  cotton,  in  November  and  December,  and  for 
wheat,  gram,  Ac.  in  March  and  April.  The  amount  due  to  the  t 
is  either  fixed  on  the  principle  above  described,  or  by  the  dhal  o 
kaltar  system  whereby  a guess  is  made  from  the  standing 
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lud  a fixed  quantity  settled  as  payable  to  the  state.  This  latter 
custom  obtains  also  sometimes  in  vassal  villages.  Arrears  of  land 
levenue  rarely  occur,  but  where  arrears  may  exist  they  are 
| oforced  by  viohsal *,  and  should  these  fail  to  procure  paymeut,  the 
iroperty  of  the  cultivator  (his  cattle  and  implements  of  husbandry 
i lone  excepted)  is  sold  to  satisfy  the  state  demand.  Such  cases  as 

{rule  only  exist  where  advances  have  been  made  by  the  state  to  tho 
ultivator  to  buy  seed  or  cattle,  or  other  necessary  expenditure. 

£ The  usual  mode  of  internal  management  in  vassal  villages  closely 
tesombles  the  English  manorial  holdings.  Tho  gdnuiit  land 
Corresponds  to  the  tenemental  land  and  the  gharkhed  to  the  demesne 
lands  : where  there  are  more  landholders  than  one,  and  when  a 
Complete  separation  of  interests  has  not  been  effected,  it  is  usual 
for  each  shareholder  to  have  separate  gharkhed , while  the  teuemontal 
lauds  remaiu  joint  amongst  all  the  shareholders,  the  produce 
Leing  divided  according  to  the  position  of  each  in  the  family.  The 
msessment  is  collected  by  two  instalments,  the  first  on  Mdgsar 
i fud  2nd  (Docember)  and  the  second  on  Vaishdkh  and  2nd  (May). 
Remissions  are  granted  in  all  vighoti  villages  on  good  cause  being 
fhown,  and  even  in  bhdgvat&t  villages,  if  for  instance  a cultivator's 
Cattle  were  to  die,  a remission  would  be  granted  from  the  vero  or 
jready  money  levies,  to  enable  him  to  buy  others. 

k The  fruit  tree  tax  is  one  of  the  more  important  taxes.  From  all 
%ld  mango  and  other  fruit  trees  one-fourth  of  the  yearly  yield  is 
taken,  but  now  a tax  is  being  substituted  of  2$.  per  tree  per  annum 
Jjrom  the  date  it  begins  to  bear.  Until  a tree  bears  a crop  of  about 
.fifty  mangoes  it  is  not  considered  to  be  taxablo.  Graziug  fees  are 
levied  from  liabrtris,  Bharvads,  Chdraus,  and  other  professional 
graziers.  U blind  vero  or  a tax  levied  from  the  labouring  classes  is 
„taken  at  the  rate  of  one  to  five  Loris  per  house  according  to  tho 
.jnumber  of  persons.  Kasab  vero  is  generally  levied  at  the  rate  of 
prom  one  to  ten  kori*  per  house  of  artisans  according  to  the  number 
Jof  persons,  lu  certain  mahals  a fixed  sum  is  levied  per  caste,  tho 
(fict.iial  amounts  payable  from  each  house  being  collected  by  the  caste 
Ipaiel  or  headman. 

There  are  in  all  thirty-six  criraiual  and  twenty-five  civil  courts, 
| twenty-three  criminal  courts  of  officials  exercising  the  powers  of 
• u second  class  magistrate,  viz.  fifteen  days'  imprisonment  of  either 
ft  description  and  fifty  kori*  fine;  ten  first  class  magistrates  of  whom 
I nine  have  powers  of  imprisonment  of  either  description  up  to  six 
ft  months  and  five  up  to  500  kori*  of  their  own  motion,  and  they  give 
I sentences  to  double  this  extent  with  the  sanction  of  the  sessions  court, 
i to  which  court  they  commit  cases  beyond  their  own  cognizance.  One 
magistrate,  viz.  that  of  Jundgad  itself,  has  powers  of  imprisonment 
I on  his  own  motion  of  either  description  up  to  one  year  and  fine  up  to 
1000  kori*,  and  double  that  extent  with  the  sanction  of  the  sessions 
| court.  He  holds  also  a small  cause  court  on  claims  lip  to  100  kori s, 
and  no  appeal  lies  from  his  decision.  There  is  also  a special  court 
under  the  thdnahddr  of  Babriavdd  with  powers  up  to  two  years 
imprisonment  of  either  description  aud  fine  up  to  2000  kori s.  Then 
comes  tho  office  of  deputy  judge,  an  official  who  hears  such  criminal 
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or  civil  appeals  os  may  be  sent  U>  him  by  the  chief  civil  and  i 
courts.  His  duties  also  consist  of  visiting  the  ma/idl  courts 
inspecting  their  proceedings,  Ac.  The  J udge  of  tho  Sessions  l 
has  power  of  imprisonment  of  either  description  up  to  fourteen 
and  can  fine  to  any  extent,  and  can  pass  a sentence  of  death,  1 
carry  out  tho  sentence  the  sanction  of  the  NawAb  lias  to  bo  oh 
through  the  Appeal  Court.  The  Appeal  Court  has  no  ungual 
jurisdiction  bat  decides  cases  in  appeal  from  tho  Sessions  Court  j 
Chief  Criminal  Court,  and  inspects  the  calendars  of  all  the  \ 

and  decides  points  of  procedure  and  expounds  the  local  law.  

final  Court  of  Appeal  in  both  civil  oun  criminal  matters  is  that o 
the  Nawab  himself  who  calls  two  of  his  ministers  to  assist  ] 
There  are  twenty-two  courts  of  original  civil  jurisdiction  with  po* 
as  under:  three  courts  of  vohicatddr*  with  powers  up  to  100  kw 
no  appeal  lies  from  their  decisions  ; one  court  with  powers  op  I 
500  kori * ; twelve  with  powers  up  to  200U  korin  ; four  with  p>«ca| 
up  to  10,000  kori 8 ; and  one  np  to  20,000  koris . The  chief  civil 
court  can  eutertain  civil  claims  up  to  any  amount,  and  bears  appofcl 
from  the  subordinate  courts.  Appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  del 
Court  of  Appeal  and  from  that  to  the  Nawdb  himself. 

The  village  police  consists  of  a mukhi  or  police  jki trj  aided  JK  I 
the  village  pasuitda.  There  are  butxew  pag is  or  trackers  in  Somdi, 
though  iu  important  villages  some  are  usually  to  be  found,  h | 
many  villages  either  paeditds  or  jamdddr*  undertake  police  dutkA 
and  are  responsible  for  compensation  in  case  of  thefts  or  robber?*. 
The  military  force  consists  of  275  drilled  horsemeu,  125  drilled  I 
footmen,  thirty  drilled  artillerymen,  and  thirteen  gUDS,  not  including 
mounted  in  forts,  Ac.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  about  1 (•».»> 
horsemen  and  about  60(H)  sibaiidi  or  footmen.  In  1870  the  groffc 
revenue  amounted  to  £181,720  of  which  the  chief  items  were  land 
revenue  £121,260,  and  land  and  sea  custom  duties  £32,071.  Ttrt 
entire  amount  of  tribute  and  similar  demands  paid  annually  bv 
JunAgad  through  the  British  Government  are  £2839  to  the  liritisk 
Government,  £4240  to  the  Gdekwir  Government,  £152  to  the  Jetpur 
Kitth  is,  and  £1240  to  JAfarAbAd,  Gondal,  and  Porbandar  on  account 
of  certain  villages.  The  JunAgad  ports  are  not  recognized  as  Brit;*h 
Indian  ports.  The  principal  export  duties  are  those  on  cotton,  wool, 
ghi,  oil-seeds  and  grain  as  under:  On  cotton  an  ad  valorem  duty  o* 
two  per  cent  plus  cue  anna  per  kori  at  Veraval  and  Rs.  1 \ at  Bin  nil 
per  bale  of  twenty  mans ; two  and  lialf  per  cent  is  levied  at  the 
remaining  ports.  On  all  other  exports  a (wo  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  plus  one  anna  per  kori  is  levieu  at  Veraval,  2J  per  cent  nt  other 
ports  excepting  Bhortii,  whero  oue  per  cent  is  levied.  Tho  import 
dues  are  levied  at  the  same  rates  os  the  export  dues  at  the  ports 
mentioned.  Land  customs  are  levied  in  the  JunAgad  territory  at  }) 
per  cent  ad  valorem  both  export  and  import. 

Tho  postal  arrangements  are  under  the  charge  of  the  inspecting 
postmaster,  Cutch  and  KAthiAwAr,  but  the  state  also  maintains  five 
lines  of  local  post.  In  1881  there  were  eighty  schools  with  4280 
pupils  on  the  roll  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  four  dispensaries  whero 
23,000  patieuts  wore  treated. 
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Juna'gad  This  town  is  in  70°  13'  east  longitude  and  21°  1' 
north  latitude,  and  situated  as  it  is  under  the  Girndr  and  Datdr 
1 lills,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in  India,  while  in 
bntiquity  and  historical  interest  it  yields  to  none.  The  town  is 
•ailed  Kamakubja  in  the  Girndr  Mdhdtinya,  but  another  shlok 
issigns  it  the  following  four  names  in  different  ages1  : 

First  it  was  named  Manipur ; 

In  tho  Smritia  it  is  called  Chnndmketupur  ; 

Thirdly  was  it  named  Raivata; 

And  in  this  iron  age  Pivurdtaupur. 

No  reasons  are  given  for  the  name  Manipur,  but  Chandraketu 
appears  to  have  been  a Suryavansi  king  who  worshipped  both  Shiv 
,d  Ndrdyan  with  great  assiduity,  and  visited  Kailds  and  Vaikunth 
r this  purpose.  The  gods,  pleased  at  his  devotion,  told  him  to 
side  near  Mount  Raivat,  and  he  accordingly  repaired  thither  and 
nilt  a city  on  the  old  site  of  Manipur,  which  he  named  after  himself 
haudraketupur.  Shiv  and  Ndrdyan  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
vicinity.  Shiv  at  the  temple  of  Bhaondtb,  and  Ndrdyan  ns  Ddmodar 
Udi  near  the  Ddmodar  Kund.  But  both  in  the  Mdhdtmya  and 
elsewhere,  Jundgad  is  called  simply  Durg  the  Fort.  To  this  day 
Hn  inhabitant  of  Sordth  will  simply  call  it  Gadh  (the  Fort).  Thus 
an  inhabitant  of  (say)  Vanthali  or  Majevadi  would  in  familiar  con- 
verso  simply  say,  1 1 am  going  to  Gadh  tomorrow/  and  not  use 
tho  word  Jundgad  at  all.  Jundgad  appears  in  old  writings,  Ac., 
irandurg,  and  Jirangadh,  and  lastly  as  Jundgad.  In  the  old  rock 
Ascriptions  the  city  is  called  Girinagar,  Nagar,  and  in  one  place 
urvatiagar.  In  the  Vanthali  inscription  it  is  called  Jirun  Prdkar. 
Professor  Lassen,  iu  the  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  declares  the 
ncient  uarne  to  have  been  Yavangadh,  or  Fortress  of  the  Yavans, 
ow  corrupted  to  Jundgad.  And  if  indeed  it  were  formerly  the 
eat  of  Persian  or  Baktriau  Satraps,  or  of  the  Sah  dynasty,  such  a 
conjecture  seems  not  unreasonable,  and  certainly  is  plausible 
nough,  but  I incline  to  think  that  the  general  consensus  of  tho 
arnes,  Paurdtanpur,  Purvanagar,  Jirandurg,  Jirangadh,  and  Juna- 
godli  points  strongly  in  the  direction  that  • the  ancient  fortress  * is 
the  real  signification  of  the  name. 

The  Uparkot  or  citadel  is  the  old  or  ancient  fortress  whence 
Jundgad  probably  derives  its  name,  though  possibly  it  may  be 
from  the  fort  on  Mount  Girndr;  both  have  great  claims  to  antiquity. 
The  aucient  archway  at  the  entrance  to  the  Uparkot,  within  the 
outer  gate,  is  a fine  spocimen  of  the  old  Hindu  turan  or  compromise 
for  an  arch.  The  Uparkot  also  contains  most  interesting  Buddhist 
caves2  and  the  whole  of  tho  ditch  and  neighbourhood  is  honey  coni  bed 
with  caves  or  their  remains.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  those 
called  Khdprdkodia  near  the  telegraph  office.  These  caves  have 
all  tho  appearance  of  having  been  once  a monastery,  and  bear  the 
cognizance  of  the  then  ruling  race,  a Winged  Lion  or  Griffin.  They 
appear  to  have  been  I wo  gr  three  storqys  .in  Jigjght.  But  tho 
quarryraen  havo  boon  allowed  to  encroach  and  injure  them,  and  tho 
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tates  and  Places.  done  po«ibly  some  interesting  remains  might  be  discovered. 

caves  within  the  Uparkot  evidently  formed  the  residence  of 
religious  establishment,  and  are  fully  described  by  Dr.  Burgess  i 
his  Antiijuitirs  «»f  Kutch  and  Kdlhidw&r. 

The  ditch  is  cut  entirely  out  of  the  rock  and  forms  a i 
defence.  In  the  Uparkot  are  the  two  vat?*  named  Adi  and  C 
they  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  slave  girls  belonging  to  the  Churl 
aama  rulers  of  ancieut  times.  One  well  is  called  after  Iia  X 
This  is  very  deep  and  has  a wonderful  circular  staircase  in 
There  is  also  in  the  Uparkot  a mosque  built  by  Sultan  hi 
Beguda,  but  now  falling  into  ruin.  Near  this  mosque  is  a 
cannon  left  by  the  Turks  at  Div  and  brought  to  Junagnd 
El£TT>y  order  of  Sul  tin  Bahadur  Sbdh.  It  is  called  t^ 
and  is  seventeen  feet  long  and  seven  and  a half  feet  in 
at  the  breech,  and  the  diameter  of  the  muzzle  is  nine 
inches  An  inscription  on  the  cannon  tneutions  that  the 
tin b gun  was  one  Muhammad  llamzdh  who  lived  in  the  reign  < 

. Sulimdnson  of  Salitnkhan.  Another  large  cannon  calle  ~ 

also  from  Div,  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  fort.  It  is  i 
feet  long  and  has  a muzzle  fourteen  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Uparkot  has  been  many  times  besieged,  and  often  tal 
which  occasions  the  Raja  was  wont  to  flee  to  the  fort  on 
Giruar,  which  from  its  inaccessibility  was  almost  impregnable, 
most  famous  sieges  of  the  Uparkot,  of  which  we  have  any 
historical  account,  are  those  by 

Sultan  Mohamad  Tughlak  Circa  a.d.  1350 

Zufarkhdn  (afterwards  Sultan  Muznfar  of 
Gujarat)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  „ 1394 

Sultan  A hmad  Shah  of  GujnnU  ...  ..,  #f  1414 

Sultan  Mahmud  Btffnda  of  Gujarat  ...  ...  M 1472 

Niiurangkhau,  Sayad  Kasim,  and  Gujarkhan  . r 1591-92 

But  it  was  besieged  doubtless  by  the  Anhilydda  sovereigns 
probably  by  both  Mulrdi  Solfaki  and  Sidhroj  Javasiiurb.  There  i 
an  inscription  of  Ra  M.mdlik,  son  of  Ra  lev  withia  t 

Uparkot.  It  is  dated  a.i».  ilol  ( Samcat  1507).  The  fortificatic 
the  town  of  Jnnagad  were  all  built  by  the  Muhammadans  aft 
capture  of  the  place  by  Sultdn  Mahmud  Beguda  of  Gujardt  in 
a.d.  1472.  The  town  is  most  picturesque,  and  the  palace  is  a fine  hai 
8omo  building.  Of  late  years  a fine  hospital  and  other  public  buildir 
have  been  erected,  and  the  town  has  been  much  improved  by  I 
houses  built  by  the  nobles  of  the  court.  Among  these  the  P 
tho  house  of  the  late  minister  Jamadiir  Salih  Hindi,  C.I.E.  There  i 
also  a nice  circle  of  shops  called  the  Mahabat  Circle  in  front  of 
Nawdb's  palace.  There  is  also  a clock -tower  here.  The 
house  also  is  a fine  building  aud  so  is  the  residence  of  Shokh  l 
ud-din  ; and  a fine  guest-house  has  lately  been  built  for  un 
guests  and  officials  of  rank.  There  are  two  fine  dharmn 
without  the  Majovadi  and  Yeraval  gates  respectively.  The 
vdv  in  the  town  of  Jundgad  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Vd 
Vi  sal,  the  traitorous  minister  of  Ra  Mandlik.  Ra  Mandlik  is 
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to  have  seducod  Mobini,  the  beautiful  wife  of  tho  minister,  who  to  Chapter  XIII. 


avenge  himself  betrayed  his  master  to  Sultdn  Mabmmud. 

— ■ , There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  tbe  Uparkot  is  the  ancient 


and  was  built  by  Mahinud  Begada  of  Gujarat.  Below  the  Uparkot 
- ate  the  caves  of  Bdva  Piara,  a famous  Hindu  ascetic  who  is  said 
t«J  have  resided  in  them.  But  the  caves  aro  Buddhist  and  long 
anterior  to  Bdva  Pidra.  Bava  Pidra’s  monastery  is  not  far  from 
these  caves,  and  about  a hundred  yards  from  tho  Vdgheshvari  Gate. 
This  ascetic  gave  his  name  to  a well-known  ford  in  the  Narmada  river. 
i We  have  no  records  of  any  ruling  races  at  Jundgad  previous  to 
the  Chuddsamds,  except  what  is  contained  in  the Girndr  inscriptions 
but  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  Jundgad  may  have  been  the 
Beat  of  the  ancient  Persian  Satraps,  if  not  of  tho  Sdh  or  »Sinha 
1 dynasty,  who  appear  to  havo  originally  been  Satraps  of  Bactria, 
though  afterwards  independent.  The  rule  of  the  Guptds  certainly 
reached  as  far  as  Jundgad,  witness  Skanda  Gupta's  inscription, 
and  it  w*as  probably  afterwards  included  in  the  Valabhi  dominions. 
After  this  we  know,  but  with  no  great  certainty  as  to  dates,  that  it 
* passed  under  the  rulo  of  the  Chuddsamds,  a Yddav  tribe  from 
Thatha  iu  Sind,  and  who,  originally  called  Minnas,  added  Chuda  as 
a prefix  as  being  descendants  of  Rao  Chuddchandra.  The  history  of 
this  tribe  is  however  almost  entirely  lost,  and  the  bardic  legends 
differ  so  much  as  to  the  uamos,  number,  and  order  of  tbe  chieftains, 
that  implicit  confidence  cannot  bo  placed  on  them.  Nevertheless 
the  following  list  is  no  doubt  fairly  reliable. 

The  bardic  accounts  are  uuauimous  in  ascribing  tbe  origin  of 
the  Chuddsamds  to  Chuddchandra  Yddav,  a Rajput  of  tho  Sama 
tribe  of  Y Ada  vs  t-hofir  ruling  at  Saminagar,  tho  modern  Nagar 
Thatha  in  Sind  ; aud  they  also  agree  that  before  his  arrival  in  tho 
peninsula,  Vala  Ram  was  the  Raja  of  Vdmansthali,  tho  modem 
Vauthali.  Some  Bay  that  Villa  Ram  had  no  son,  but  that  his  sister 
had  married  the  father  of  Rao  Chuddchandra  of  Saminagar,  and 
that  the  Rdja  kept  his  nephew  Rao  Chaddchnndra  at  Vdmansthali, 
Bud  finally  appointed  him  his  successor.  Others  say  that  Villa  Ram 
had  a son,  but  that  be  quarrelled  with  Chuddchandra,  aud  that  rather 
limn  that  this  son  should  havo  Vdmansthali,  Vdla  Rduu  expelled 
him  from  the  country.  All  agree  that  Chuddchandra  succeeded  him. 
There  are  very  few  bardic  verses  regarding  Chuddchandra,  but  ho 
is  mentioned  in  tho  Dhaudhusar  inscription,  and  there  is  a play  on 
liis  name,  viz.  that  as  Chandrachuda  (Shiv)  placed  tho  moon 
(Chandra)  on  his  head  (chuda)  so  Chuddchandra  wTas  considered  by 
tho  kings  of  the  neighbouring  countries  as  Chudusaman  or  as  their 
bead ; hence  Chuchisaiua.  But  no  doubt  tho  real  derivation  is 
Chuda  from  Chuddchandra’s  name,  and  Sama  from  the  numo  of  hia 
tribe.  Possibly,  however,  tho  Chuddsamds  may  be  tho  ancient 
phorasmii  or  Chorasmians.  Chuddchandra  is  called  R&i  Chuda  in 
bardic  poetry.  Tho  ahlok  from  tho  Dhandhusar  inscription  ia  aa 
follows  1 : 

I 1 The  Sanskrit  runs  : Sh:  i Chnnilrruihudit  Chudd  ehnwtram  Chudd  Aamdnam  tiriiii 
Jayati  n rijxi  hautwo  Suhjkj  ( prnt/i  tiuHsito  randuth, 

a 013-62 


Jonagad.  The  present  town  is  more  correctly  called  Mustafdbdd  Juxagad. 
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As  Shri  Chondrachuda  (Shiv)  places  the  moon  on  hia  head  ; 

8o  HAjAf*  of  the  best  bloo«l  have  considered  Chuilachandra  as  I 
May  this  race  of  hia,  distinguished  in  all  courts,  be  victorious. 

It  may,  I think,  bo  considered  as  beyoud  a donbt  that  L 
chan ilm  reigned  at  Vanthali,  and  that  he  foanded  the  rule 
Chuddsama  tribe  in  Sordth  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  or 
ment  of  the  tenth  century  or  possibly  a few  years 
ChdcKchandra  had  a son  named  llatnir,  but  it  is  doubtful 
he  succeeded  his  father,  and  it  seems  most  probable  that 
during  his  fathers  lifetime,  and  that  Chudachandra  was 
by  his  grandson  Mulrej,  the  son  of  Hamir. 

Mulnij  succeeded  hfe  grandfather  in  A.D.  907,  and  devoted 
attention  to  foreign  wars.  He  is  said  to  have  captured 
Rajas  of  the  north,  south,  and  east  respectively,  he 
being  the  lidja  of  the  west.  The  Raja  of  the  south  is  mentic 
the  bardic  verse  commemorating  the  achievement  ns  bet 
Raja  of  Asir.  Another  Raja  is  called  the  Rdja  of  Gajan  ; i 
lie  for  Gajni  in  Afghanistan  or  Gdjna  an  ancient  name  of  ^ 
the  third  Rdja  is  called  Som  or  Somo,  but  his  kingdom  is 
mentioned.  In  this  poetry  Mulrdj  is  described  as  the  son  of  ^ 

His  capital  was  at  Yanthali,  though  in  other  bardic  poetry  he  i 
called  lord  of  Girudr.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Visbvav 

ViskpiyiU*dh  (the  Boar  of  the  World)  was  a renowned  warrior, 
and~Tamous  also  for  his  munificence.  He  is  said  to  havo 
quered  many  lands  and  bestowed  them  on  poets  and  others, 
fame  is  said  to  have  reached  Mdndugau  (Malwa), 

(Sind  Frontier),  and  Kach  Makriiu,  the  Konkan,  Kachh,  and  ] 

The  bardic  poetry  commemorating  this,  calls  him  son  of  Mi' 
grandson  of  llamir.  He  was  succeeded  by  hia  famous  son 
Gdbario  or  Gaharisingh. 

Ra  Gdhario  succeeded  his  father  in  a.d.  94-0.  nis  name  and 
make  linT*  resemblance  to  Grah  Ripu  of  the  Dvydsliray  and 
Mala,  Ac.,  so  striking,  that  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
Grah  Ripu  was  Ra  Grahdri,  which  is  equivalent  to  Grab  Ripn, 
being  enemy  in  Sanskrit.  The  bardic  poetry  calls  him 
Visvavardh,  and  even  the  kings  of  Delhi,  Devgad,  and 
(Ceylon)  are  represented  as  trembling  at  his  name.  So  gre 
the  extent  of  his  rule  that  it  is  said  that  when  the  ryots 
the  state  share  of  their  grain  (rdjbhag)  from  his  most 
frontiers  to  Jundgad,  most  of  it  used  to  be  consumed  by  them 
food  by  the  way.  He  was  a great  friend  and  ally  of  Lakha  Phn 
Rdja  of  Cutch,  and  was  finally  defeated  by  Mulnij  of  Anhilv 
and  takeu  prisoner,  but  on  giving  security  not  to  molest  the  pil$ 
to  Somndth  was  released  by  him.  Ldkba  Phulani  was  slain  iu 
battle.  According  to  the  Dvydshray  (Indian  Antiquary,  pag 
vol.  IV.)  this  chief  built  the  Uparkot. 

Ra  KavAl -succeeded  him  iu  a.d,  982  and  is  said  to  havo  fo 
with  Ano,  the  lord  of  Abu,  and  to  have  captured  him  ten  times  i 
ten  times  released  him.  This  feat  is  commemorated  in  the  folic 
couplet  in  which  Kavdt  is  described  as  the  sou  of  Grahario.1 

1 The  CiujarAti 
niubjo  avalimdn . 


runs  : Abu  gut  ano,  Grahyo  jrahariutc , jene  dashvtfa 
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There  is  a well-known  legend  in  Sordth  about  Ra  Kavdt.  It  is 
said  that  a Raja  named  Viramdev  Parmar1  ruled  in  the  Shidl 
Island,  and  contrived  to  capture  many  R&jas  by  his  stratagems,  and 
confined  them  there  in  a wooden  cage.  At  hist  he  captured  Rdjds 
of  all  the  thirty-six  races  except  the  Yadav.  As  he  wished  to 
Capture  Ka  Kavut,  he  persuuded  him  to  visit  him  on  board  of  his 
ship  which  was  riding  at  anchor  near  Patau  Souindfch,  and  there 
treacherously  captured  him,  and  sailing  off  with  him  to  the  Shidl 
But  confined  him  there  with  the  other  Rdjds  in  tho  wooden  cage. 
Ba  Kavat's  maternal  uncle  was  the  famous  Uga  Vdla  of  Talaja. 
On  one  occasion,  when  all  tho  warriors  were  relating  their  achieve- 
ments before  Ra  Kavat,  all  extolled  Uga  Vdla  so  much  that  the  Ra 
grew  jealous,  and  said  to  Uga  Vdla  that  he  was  a good  warrior  when 
aided  by  Vauthali,  but  otherwise  not  of  much  account.  Vdla  Uga, 
however,  boasted  that  he  could  manage  without  the  aid  of  Vanthali, 
and  said  metaphorically,  that  he  could  clap  hands  with  one  pAlm, 

/? .c.  without  tho  assistance  of  the  Rdo.  lie  then  left  the  darbar  in 
anger  and  returned  to  Talaja.  The  Ra  now  in  prison  sent  the 
following  message  to  Vala  Uga  by  means  of  a wandering  minstrel 
(a  bard)  who  had  passed  by  his  prison  2 : 

Grief  at  his  heart  and  a wound  oo  his  head; 

Say  to  Uga  Vdla,  Kavdt  is  in  the  wooden  cige; 

You  said  that  when  occasion  arose  that  you  Uga,  the  Vila  lord  of 
Taldja,  could  clap  hands  with  one  palm. 

On  hearing  of  tho  capture  of  Ra  Kavat,  Vdla  Uga  set  off  with  a 
large  army  to  release  him,  and  arrived  at  the  Shidl  Bet.  After 
obtaining  access  to  the  island  by  a Btratagem,  he  put  tho  garrison 
to  the  sword  and  slew  Viramdev.  In  his  anxiety  to  release  Kavat 
he  burst  open  the  cage  with  a kick.  In  doing  this  his  foot 
accidentally  struck  Ra  Kavat.  Kavdt  was  much  enraged  at  this, 
and  though  Uga  Vdla  made  much  submission  to  him,  he  treasured 
up  the  grudge,  and  after  returning  to  Vauthali  he  led  an  army 
against  Vdla  Uga,  and  finally  killed  him  near  Chitrdsarin  Bdbari&- 
tdd,  where  his  pdliyo  now  stands.  It  is  said  that  Uga  Vdla's  sister 
Came  to  visit  her  brother's  pdliyo,  bat  found  several  memorial  stones, 
and  know  not  which  was  that  of  her  brother.  In  her  grief,  she 
^mplored  her  brother  to  give  her  a sign  as  to  which  was  his  pdliyo, 
find  on  this  Uga  Vdla's  memorial  stone  bent  forward  to  greet  her. 
{Hence  this  pdliyo  does  not  exactly  face  the  east.  It  is  still  bending 
Sforward  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  done  to  greet  his  sister.  Kavdt 
fwas  succeeded  by  his  son  Dyds. 

Ra  Dy&s  succeeded  his  father  in  A.D.  1003.  During  his  reign  the 
Bdja  of  Pdtan  invaded  his  dominions  and  conquered  the  town  of 
'Vanthali.  Ra  Dyds  fled  to  the  Uparkot,  to  which  the  Rdja  laid 
^iege.  Different  reasons  aro  assigned  for  the  war,  but  the  accounts 
jnro  unanimous  in  representing  Ra  Dyds  to  have  insulted  one  of  the 

1 The  RAjtt  &l*o  culled  in  some  versions  of  the  legend  Meghdnaml  CbAvado. 

3 The  (xujardti  is  : Chkdtl  u/xir  aherdo,  nulthn  ujxir  vddh  ; Bhanajo  Vdla  Ugld 
bit  pdnjm.tr  Kavdt  ; Tuni  bto  tak  dry  a,  Cali  Taldja  dhatu,  Vdid  have  vajddya  tke 
Ad  Ac  Ufjla. 
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ladies  of  tbe  Baja's  family  while  on  a pilgrimage  to  GirnAr.  Alter 
much  difficulty  the  Uparkot  was  taken  by  a stratagem,  solders 
being  concealed  in  covered  chariots  uuder  the  pretence  Lluit  there 
were  ladies  iu  them.  On  obtaining  eutrance  to  the  fort,  they 
massacred  the  garrison  and  Ra  DyAs  was  slain.  The  bards  represent 
Ita  DyAs  to  have  given  bm  head  in  charity  to  a Chilran,  bat  this  is 
manifestly  a legend  invented  to  conceal  his  defeat.  (See  Italian 
Antiquary  for  November  1873).  Ranchodji  in  his  TArikb-i-Sontfb 
makes  out  that  Junagad  was  taken  by  Sidhrii  Jayasingh  of 
Anhilviula  Patan,  but  SidhrAj  did  not  ascend  tbe  throne  until  jlu. 
1098-94.  After  the  death  of  Ra  DyAs,  his  widow  Soratli  RjinS 
became  a anti,  and  the  Patau  Raja  placed  a thdnah  in  Janagid 
and  Vanthali.  In  some  bardic  poetry  Ra  DyAs  is  represented  to 
have  captured  the  HAna  of  Chitor,  and  brought  him  to  Juudgad  as  a 
prisoner,  but  this  is  probably  bardic  exaggeration.  Wbon  Juni- 
gad  was  taken,  one  of  his  RAn is  fled  with  his  yonng  son  Xoglun 
to  EiAvej  in  Und,  and  thence  took  shelter  with  Ahir  PerByal  of 
Alidhar  Bodidhar.  This  man  is  celebrate*!  in  local  poetry  as  having 
allowed  his  son  VAsan  to  be  taken  and  put  to  death  by  the 
thanahddr  in  order  to  save  Ra  Noghan.  It  is  said  that  the  thdnahddr 
was  informed  that  Ra  Dyas's  son  Noghan  was  concealed  in  Devniyat's 
bouse ; ho  therefore  sent  fur  him  on  pretence  of  inquiring  into  some 
village  accounts,  and  then  asked  him  whether  Noghan  was  not 
concealed  in  his  house.  Devdiyat  admitted  that  it  was  the  ca^e, 
and  agreed  to  send  for  him.  lie  accordingly  wrote  a letter  to  his 
wife  desiring  her  to  send  Noghan,  but  gave  tbe  messenger  private 
instructions  to  send  his  own  son  VAsan  iu  his  place.  Now  Noghan 
was  concealed  at  Alidhar-Bodidhar  in  DevAiyat's  house,  and  lived 
there  with  DevAiyat's  son  VAsan  and  his  daughter  Jdsal.  When 
DevAiyat's  letter  arrived,  the  household  were  thrown  into  tbe 
greatest  grief,  for  VAsan  had  only  recently  been  married.  Never- 
theless, though  knowing  the  fate  which  would  await  him,  VAsan 
put  on  his  wedding  garments  and  repaired  to  Junagad.  When 
Vdsan  reached  J tin Agad,  the  thdnahddr  asked  Dovaiyat  if  this 
were  indeed  Ra  Noghan,  and  on  his  replying  that  it  wa9,  he  ordered 
him  to  slay  him,  which  DovAiyat  did  without  showing  any  com- 
punction, but  uttered  uuder  his  breath  this  couplet — 

‘The  mind  felt  compunction,  but  this  compunction  availed  nothin^; 

And  he  was  slain  by  his  own  father 

Iu  the  bazaar  of  Juntigad.’ 


It  is  said  that  when  Vdsan  was  near  JunAgad,  he  asked  the  wav 
to  the  governor's  audience-hall.  A man  pointed  it  out  and  asked 
him  to  whose  wedding  he  was  going,  as  he  was  so  gaily  dressed. 
* You  will  Bee/  said  VAsan,  1 if  you  will  accompany  me  to  the 
governor's  palace/  DevAiyat  .now  returned  home  and  devoted  all 
his  thoughts  to  vengeance;  he  at  last  engaged  all  the  Ahirs  to 
assemble  on  the  occasion  of  JAsaPs  marriage,  and  promised  to 
deliver  the  thdnahddr  into  their  hands  if  they  would  aftorwards 
place  Noghan  on  the  throne.  They  agreed,  and  DevAiyat  repaired 
to  J unAgad  to  celebrate  the  marriage,  and  requested  the 
thdnahddr  and  liis  men  to  honour  the  marriage  with  their  pre- 
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eence.  On  their  starting  for  Juudgad,  Jftsul  spoke  as  follows  to  Ua 
Noghan  : 

My  mother  wos  weeping  near  the  house, 

My  sister  wept  without, 

Devdiyat  slew  Vds&n, 

That  your  ancient  rule  should  not  pass  away  from  you, 

^ Devdiyat  instructed  tho  Ahirs  to  fall  on  the  thanahddr  and  his  men 
as  soon  us  the  great  drum  should  beat..  He  took  Noghau  then  with 
h\m  to  the  th&nahd&r* 8 karheri,  and  told  him  to  ask  whose  drum 
that  w ns.  Noghan  did  so,  and  Devdiyat  replied.  It  is  the  //id- 
iKi/tdiir9*  drum,  but  you  must  not  beat  it,  else  the  raj  will  be  changed. 
Ou  this  Noghan  advanced  fearlessly,  and  commenced  to  beat  the 
drum,  and  the  Ahirs  surrounded  the  thanahddr  ami  his  men  on  all 
aides  aud  cut  down  every  one  of  them.  They  then  seated  Ru  Noghan 
on  the  throne.  Jasal  was  afterwards  married  with  great  pomp,  and 
JRu  Noghau  bestowed  two  villages  ou  her  husband  with  whom  she 
then  went  to  Sind. 


Chapter  XIIL 
States  and  Places 

JcxAgad. 


While  there,  Hamir  Sumro  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  bor  and  en- 
deavoured to  seize  her,  but  tho  Ahirs  fled.  Hamir  Sumro  pursued 
them  aud  she  sought  aid  from  Ra  Noghan,  aud  sent  him  some  verses 
reminding  him  that  her  brother  VAsan’s  life  had  been  given  for  him. 
Ru  Noghan  now  inarched  on  Sind,  and  defeated  Hmnir  Sumro  and 
rescued  Jasal.  lie  returned  to  Sorath  and  went  to  DhAri  at  which 
pluce  he  is  said  to  have  dropped  a most  valuable  ring  in  tho 
Galdharo  Talav.  In  ordor  to  recover  it  he  tried,  but  unsuccessfully, 
to  empty  the  tank.  A local  couplet  records  this  attempt  thus  : 

f *91*9  Privors  Noghan  employed,  nevertheless  the  bottom  was  not  reached, 
and  the  (Jaldharo  was  not  a whit  dismayed.’ 

The  author  of  the  Tarikh-i-Sordth  says  that  the  army  of  Ra  Noglian 
was  composed  of  Rajputs,  Ahirs,  Kdtliis,  Kolis,  and  Kh/iuts.  Ra 
K heugar  succeeded  his  father,  and  died  after  a peaceful  reign  of 
twenty-three  years ; ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Noghan. 

This  Noghan  did  not  confine  his  wars  to  tho  peninsula,  but  offended 
ihe  great  o ion  raj  of  AuhilvAda  who  (lids  Mala,  page  119,  new 
Edition)  compelled  him  on  one  occasion  to  take  grass  in  his  mouth 
and  make  submission.  Ho  also  incensed  against  bimself  llarraj  of 
IJmeta  on  the  Mahi,  and  contrived  also  to  have  a feud  with  tho 
Vdghela  of  Bhoira  in  the  peninsula.  Also  he  was  much  displeased 
with  Chdran  Mesan  who  had  insulted  him,  and  he  vowed  that  he 
.would  split  his  (the  Cbdr&n’s)  cheeks. 

Ra  Noghan  had  four  sons : Bhirn,  the  founder  of  the  houses 
of  Bhadli,  Sarva  (whence  the  Sarvaiyds),  and  GAmph  ; SatarsAl, 
who  received  Dhandhuka ; Dovglmnji,  who  received  the  Osham 
Chords! ; and  Ra  Kliemjdr  who  succeeded  him.  It  is  said  that 
when  Ra  Noghan  lay  a dying,  his  spirit  would  not  pass  from  his  frame 
until  his  sons  would  promise  to  perform  four  behests  with  which  he 
charged  them.  These  were  (1)  to  slay  Harrdj  of  Umeta ; (2)  to 
destroy  the  fort  of  Bhoira  (now  under  Jasdan)  ; (3)  to  break  down 
jthe  gate  of  Patan ; and  (4)  to  split  the  cheeks  of  a Chirac  named 
[Mesan  who  had  Bpokon  disrespectfully  of  him.  KhengAr  alone 
Jnndertookto  perform  those  four  tasks  (Rds  Mdla,  new  edition,  page 
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] 10)  and  poured  water  into  his  father's  hand  as  a to 
hiul  sworn  to  perform  ihese  deeds.  Then  the  soul  of 
released.  As  Noghan  was  proclaimed  at  Jan^gadr  he 
place  his  capital,  though  often 'residing  alTuuthali. 

Ra  KIiongAr  immediately  on  sncceoding  to  tho  throne,  1 
Sidhnij  was  absent  warring  in  Mdlwa,  marched  to  P^aur  i 
down  one  of  tho  gates.  lie  carried  off  tbe  wooden  gates  I 
gad  aud  pat  them  up  in  the  KKlve  gateway  at  that  town, 
advanced  to  Uiueta,  killed  Harr/ij,  and  washed  his  blade 
Main,  and  ouliTs  return  he  passed  by  Bhoira  and  broke  d 
fortress  thoreof.  When  he  returned  to  JuaAgad  he  sent 
Chdran  and  filled  his  mouth  with  gold,  until  ho  said  ‘ My  < 
split;'  afterwards  he  bestowed  on  him  the  village  culled  i 
Mesanka.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  to  tho  south-west  of  P&litanxk 
Khengiir  married  the  celebrated  Ranik  Devdit  who  had  been  s 
in  murriage  by  Sidhraj  Jayasingh,  aud  itis  fresh  injury  ov 
caused  that  monarch  to  march  against  the  Ra.  He  laid 
Juruigad  and  fiually  took  the  Uparkot.  It  is  said  that  Ra 
g{\r  used  to  stay  himself  at  tho  Uparkot,  but  kept  Rduik 
his  palace  in  the  fortress  of  Girn6r.  His  nephews,  Yisal  and  ^ 
were  the  only  persons  allowed  access  there  except  the  guard. 
Khengiir  used  to  go  from  the  Uparkot  to  the  Gira&r  fortress  to  ^ 
Rdnik  Devdi,  and  one  day  found  Desal  there  drunk,  and,  in  i 
all  his  protestations,  accused  him  of  an  improper  intimacy 
Finally  ho  expelled  both  Desal  and  Yisal,  who  at  once  went  to  £ 
r/ij,  and  by  obtaining  entrance  to  the  Uparkot  with  some 
carrying  grain,  they  slew  the  guards  and  attacked  tho  palace. 

Ra  came  forth  aud  fought  and  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the 
was  taken.  After  this  Desal  and  Visa!  toot  Sidhnij  up 
Girnar  fortress,  and  asked  their  aunt  to  open  the  gate.  She 
not  kuowing  what  had  happened.  Then  Sidhr&j  ontered,  a 
seeing  her  two  sons,  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  He  n< 
Ranik  Devdi  with  him,  and  returned  towards  P&tan.  At  Wa 
overcome  by  the  noble  bearing  of  Ranik  Devdi,  ho  offered  to  n 
her  his  first  queen,  but  she  told  him  that  nothing  would  n 
forgive  him  the  death  of  her  innocent  boys.  Then  ‘ Sat 9 
on  her,  she  cursed  Sidhnij,  and  warned  him  that  ho  should  die  i 
less.  After  this  she  mounted  the  funeral  pile  and  was  burned  ^ 
her  husband's  turban  in  her  lap.  Ranik  Devdi'a  memorial- 
stands  in  Wadhwdn  to  this  day.  Her  curse  was  fulfilled,  and 
nlj  died  childless.  Some  of  the  verses  of  this  ballad  of  Ra  1 
and  Ranik  Devdi  are  very  poetical.  Many  are  given  in 
Mdla,  but  not,  I think,  the  following  : 

For  shamo  murderous  Gimrir, 

Why  were  you  not  bent  crooked. 

When  died  Ra  Khongdr, 

Thus  wept  R&nik  Devdi. 

Shortly  after  Sidhrdj's  return,  the  inhabitants  of  Jnndgad 
and  expelled  his  thdnahddr  and  seated  Noghan  III,  on  the  1 " 
This  chieftain  does  not  make  a figure  inTnstory,  and  probably 
careful  not  to  attract  tho  notice  of  tho  sovereigns  or  Pdtan. 
died  in  a.d.  1140  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bod  Knvdt.  who  j 
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an  equally  unobtrusive  manner,  and  after  a short  reign  of  twelve  Chapter  XIII. 
rs  was  succeeded  by  his  Bon  called  Jayasingli,  called  also  Gdrio  and  places, 

d Dyds. 

The  bards  explain  that  the  names  Dyds  and  Gdrio  are  both  titles, 

^yds  meaning  the  giver  and  Gdrio  (Grathario)  the  seizor.  They 
say  that  the  real  name  of  this  chieftain  was  Jayasingli,  but  that  his 
^ ‘zing  on  Kanoj  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Gdrio,  and  his  muni- 
ence  caused  him  to  be  known  as  Dyas.  Iiis  seizure  of  Kanoj  is 
us  explained.  Jayasingh  was  a connection  of  the  celebrated  Jaya- 
>ndra  of  Kanoj,  and  is  said  to  havo  been  left  by  that  chieftain  in 
■go  of  Kanoj  when  Jayachandra  went  forth  to  war  with  Prafchi- 
Ij  Chohan.  On  Jayn cbandra’s  return  defeated,  Jayasingh  refused  to 
irmit  him  to  enter,  and  retained  possession  of  the  place.  For  this 
* iovement  he  was  called  Ra  Grahario  or  Gdrio.  Subsequently 
rtns  were  arranged  between  Jayachandra  and  Jayasingh,  and  the 
iter  returned  to  Sorath  conquering  Gwdlior  on  his  return  journey 
d defeating  the  Rdja  of  Mewdr.  Jayasing  afterwards  joined  the 
vereign  of  Gujardt,  Bhinidev,  in  his  warfare  with  Pratkiraj,  and 
alluded  to  in  the  Prathirdj  Rasa  as  Chuddsaraa  Jayasingh  (Rds 
ilia,  page  166,  new  edition).  On  the  death  of  this  chieftain  his 
i burned  herself  with  him  on  his  funeral  pile.  He  was  succeed- 
d by  his  son  Riiisiugh. 

Raisingh  reigned  four  years  and  was  succeeded  by  his  so  nMah  gi.il 
TIaTsmgh  is  said  to  have  fought  writh  the  celebrated  Prathirdj 


isingk  is  said  to  have  fought  with  the  celebrated 


dj 


Chohan.  r rain  w*as  also  called  Gajraj.  The  Rdja  Vachrdj  of 

Sirsa  (North-West  Provinces)  invaded  Sorath  in  the  reign  of  Gajrdj 
and  marched  against  Jundgad,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Gajrdj.  Afterwards  Gajraj  sent  his  aenapati  Chudamaui  and  an 
army  to  Hindusthdn,  and  declared  that  ho  would  give  his  daughter 
Mutindde  to  whomsoever  should  be  able  to  defeat  him.  Chuddmaui 
marched  to  Mdhoba  where  resided  Ala  and  Udal,  maternal  cousins 
of  Mai  Khsn,  son  of  Vachrdj  Rdja  of  Sirsa,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  gadu  They  accepted  Chuddtnani’s  challenge  on  behalf 
Of  Mai  Khan  nnd  defeated  his  army,  Udal  vanquishing  Chuddmani 
hi  single  combat.  Then  the  marriage  was  agreed  upon,  but  it  was 
Arranged  that  another  battle  should  take  place  at  Jundgad,  and 
lach  party  invited  their  supporters  to  tight.  On  Mai  Khan’s  side 
tvna  Lakhan  of  Kanoj,  Ratnaya  of  Gujargadh,  Raja  Prathipat,  Raja 
Kiakmnda  of  Mokangadb,  and  others;  while  on  Gaj raj’s  side  were 

E\ny  chieftains  of  equal  rauk.  After  some  fighting  Gajrdj  was  worsted 
d Mai  Kkdn  was  married  to  Mofcindde.  Makipal  was  succeeded 
r his  son  Jayamal.  Ra  Jayamal’s  praises  are  celebrated  in  tho 
Jayanml  Jasvaruan.  He  is  stud  to  havo  been  both  brave,  handsome, 
and  accomplished.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  The  following 
dufto  is  said  of  Ra  Jayamal  : 

The  Ddmodar  Kuiul,  Kunvar  Mehepo, 

And  the  old  fortress  and  Mount  Girndr, 

8uch  things  belong  to  no  other  house, 

But  all  four  belong  to  the  house  of  Chad.' 


1 Cbud  short  for  ChudAcliandro. 
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<f  the  temple.  But  in  his  reign  Sultdn  Muhammad  Tughlak  invaded 
in  jurat,  aud  besieged  and  took  Jnnagad,  and  took  Ha  Khengar 
prisoner  and  subduod  the  country.  In  this  battle  Vdghela  Vir,  a 
levoted  adherent  of  Khengar,  was  slain.  RaKhengdr  was  however 
soon  released  ; he  now  turned  his  attention  to  putting  down  piracy 
d acquiring  a footing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  is  said  to  have  con- 
,ered  the  eighteen  islands  on  the  coast.  Ra  Khengar  was  a gTeat 
patron  of  music.  lie  is  said  in  the  Mandlik  Kdvya  to  have  subdued 
eighty  -four  minor  chieftains.  Jhdlas  and  Gohils  included.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jayasingh. 

Ra  J&yasinjfh  succeeded  his  father  in  1351,  He  is  said  in  the 

his  enemies.  The 


kAthiAwAu. 
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Ha  Klien;  [dr  succeeded  his  father  in  1325. 

atiimadan  governors  from  Somndth  and  restored  the  ancient  glory  di./*** 

...  n..*  i.:. ivr..i — A * aJa  Statea  Plac61 


He  expelled  the  Mu-  Chapter  XIIL 


»u, 


JcnAuad. 


iftipgh  succeeded  tiis  rattier  in 
M midfiK  K dvya  to  have  been  victorious  over  ins  enemies. 
Muhammadan,  rulers  of  the  sea-coast  and  Somndth  country,  who 


been  reappointed  by  Muhammad  Tughlak,  appear  to  have 
turned  their  posts.  In  his  time  the  Emperor  Firoz  Tughlak  came 
to  Gujarat.  Ra  Jayasingh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahipal. 

Ra  Mahipal  IV.  succeeded  his  father  and  recovered  Vanthali 
from  Amarsingh  and  Tejsingh,  the  descendants  of  Jagatsingh  ; he 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Muktasiugh  or  Mokalsingh. 

Ra  Muktasingh  succeeded  his  brother,  and  reigued  for  twenty-four 
years,  during  which  time  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
promoting  literature  and  preserving  peace  with  his  neighbours.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mandlik  II.  Zufar  Khdn,  afterwards 
Sultdn  Muzafar,  exacted  tribute  from  tun ; after  hiB  expedition  in  1394, 
and  previously  to  this  he,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Gujardton  behalf  of  Sultan  Firoz  Tughlak,  who  placed  a thdnahdar 
at  Junagad,  removed  his  capital  from  Junagad  to  Vanthali  and 
obeyed  this  sovereign's  orders.  By  this  monarch's  order  he 
marched  against  Ghurnli,  and  subdued  the  chieftains  of  the  coast. 
This  appears  from  the  Dhandusar  inscription.  His  minister's  name 
was  Gad  ad  liar,  and  after  him  his  son  Vrjajaniith,  who  built  the  vdv 
at  Dhaudhnsnr  in  which  an  inscription  is  found  bearing  date  St, 
1145,  a.d.  1389.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mandlik. 

Ra  Mandlik  succeeded  his  father  in  A.d.  1397,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  a very  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
time  ; he  remained  at  Vanthali,  and  died  in  1400,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Meiak  or  Melag. 

Ra  Meiak  succeeded  his  brother  in  a.d.  1400.  He  oxpelled  the 
ftanaKilar  from  Junagad  and  again  made  that  city  his  capital.  He 
appears  from  the  Mandlik  Kdvya1  to  have  sheltered  a Jhdla  chieftain 

Seeing  from  Sultdn  Ahmad  (probably  Satarsdl).  In  a.d.  141 3-14  Sultdn. 

Jitnad  marched  against  Jundgad.2  On  this  occasion  Ra  Melingdev 
fought  a pitched  battle  with  Sultan  Ahmad  at  Vanthali,  but  was 
defeated,  and  fled  to  Jundgad.8  Vanthali  was  taken  by  Sultdn 
Ahmad,  who  then  marched  to  J undgad  and  took  the  lower  fortress 


* 1 See  DhrAngadra  History,  GujarAt  History,  And  Mirat-i-Sikandri. 

1 a Mirat  i-Sikaudri.  1 Marat*  i-Sikaudn  and  Memorial- stones  at  Vanthali. 

a 613—63 
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(tho  Uparkot),  bat  the  Itdja  escaped  by  fleeing  to  the  uppe  r f 
of  Giro  dr.  Bat  tho  Mirat-i-Sikandri  adds,  • The  greater  f 
tho  zaminddrs  of  Sorath  became  submissive  and  ot 
consented  to  service/  And  it  farther  appears  that  ho 
officers  to  collect  the  xamijubir's  tribute  (*atdmi),  Th© 

Knvya,  however,  omits  all  account  nf  the  fight  nt  Van! 
represents  that  Ha  Melak  defeated  Ahmad  Shkh  and  pic 
baggage  ; hut  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration  based  on  the 
escape  to  the  Giru/lr  fortress  and  his  avoidance  of  cfvptnre. 

Uparkot  inscription  Melakde  is  styled  the  YAdar  Itdna  of  Jtr 
Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Javasingh. 

Ra,  Jayasingh  succeeded  his  father  in  A.D.  1415.  During  his  i 
Sultlin  A Tun  ad  was  too  much  occupied  by  Gujardt  and 
affairs  to  again  visit  Sorath*  Tho  Revati  Kund  inscription  snys  t 
be  defeated  the  Yavan  in  the  battle  at  the  fort  of  Jhdnjharkot. 
is  difficult  to  identify  this  place,  but  it  was  probably 
which,  as  named  after  Vala  Jhanjbarsi,  might  well  lie 
Jh&njharkot.  Ho  was  succeeded  in  a.d.  1440  by  his 
Mahipal  IV.^ 

Ra  Mabjp&l  succeeded  his  brother  in  A.D.  1410.  He  w; 
devoted  to  religion  and  entertained  all  the  Dwiirka  and 
pilgrims  at  his  own  charges.  He  was  also  a devoted  worsh 
Ddmodar  Rai  (a  name  of  Krishna)  and  practised  much  ascot 
order  to  procure  a sou.  A sou  was  born  to  him  evoutually  i 
named  Mandlik. 

Ra  Mandlik  a succeeded  his  father  in  A.D.  1451.  Ho  was  edu__ 
by  his  Father  with  great  care,  and  was  skilled  in  all  sciences, 
specially  in  the  use  of  arms.  When  he  was  of  a fitting  ago,  he  1 
married  to  Kunt&devi,  the  daughter  of  Arjun,  son  of  Bhim 
Arjun  had  fallen  fighting  with  tho  Musalm&ns,  and  his  dang 
had  been  brought  up  in  Duda  Gohil’s  house.  Duda  was  brother  c 
Arjun  and  was  chieftain  of  Arthila.  During  Mahipdl's  life 
installed  Mundlik  on  tho  throne  and  all  the  neighbouring  Rrfj 
offered  presents  except  Sangau  Vddhel  of  Bet.  Mandlik 
cordingly  inarched  against  him  and  defeated  him  and  took 
prisoner,  after  vanquishing  him  in  single  combat.  Then,  after  tal 
from  him  much  plunder,  he  released  him,  and  returned  victoriously 
to  Junagad.  The  Mirat-i-Sikandri  speaks  of  Bhim  tho  son  c 
Sugar,  which  is  probably  a slip  of  the  pen  for  Sdngan.  At  thil 
time  tho  Sultan  of  Ahmadabad  sent  him  a message  complaining 
Duda  Gohil  was  ravaging  his  territory,  and  requesting  Ra 
to  restrain  him.  The  Ra  replied  that  the  Sultan’s  enemies  were  I 
enemies  and  at  once  marched  against  him.  Dudo  putting  on  T 
armour  marched  to  oppose  him  ; after  some  fightingbetween  tho  two 
armies,  Dudo  came  up  to  Mandlik  and  said  to  him,  that  he 
not  consider  him  like  Sangan  Yadhol,  that  he  (Mandlik)  was  but  a 
youth  and  was  besides  tho  husband  of  his  niece  and  might  have  l 
son  by  her,  and  hence  that  it  would  be  early  for  him  to  dio  now,  he 
therefore  counselled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  battle.  Mandt" 
however  replied  that  he  was  the  son  of  a Kshatriand  therefore  < 
not  retreat.  The  warriors  then  engaged.  Dudo  begged 
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to  striko  first,  but  Mandlik  replied,  r If  you  do  not  strike  first.  Chapter  XIII. 
you  will  never  again  get  a chance/  On  this  Dudo  made  a blow  at  JTJj  places 

Mandlik  which  ho  warded,  and  dealt  Dudo  such  a blow  that  his 
head  fell  from  his  body.  Dudo's  army  was  now  put  to  the  rout  and  Junaoau. 
Mandlik  returned  and  made  a triumphal  entry  into  JunAgad  after 
sacking  and  destroying  Arthila.1  Ho  now  desired  to  marry  another 
wife,  aod  after  consulting  his  ministers  made  proposals  for  the  hand 
of  Umabi,  daughter  of  Bhimsinghji  of  Kuva,  who  was  then  (as  his 
father  Vanvirji  was  ruling  at  Kuva)  residing  at  Sitha.  Her  father 
agreed,  and  finally  Ra  Mandlik  went  to  Sitha  and  married  her  with 
great  pomp.  lie  was  not  however  blessed  with  a son  by  her,  and 
thereforo  married  many  other  Chandravamsi  Jh&lAs  and  Snryavamsi 
Uohils/  but  still  remained  sunless.  However,  eventually  he  had  * 

sons.  Sangan  VAdhel  now  again  rebelled,  and  Ra  Mandlik  marched 
against  him  and  occupied  Bet,  Sangan  Vddhel  fieeing  with  his 
family.  Ho,however,obtained  foreigu  aid,  and  again  opposed  Mandlik 
as  he  was  returning,but  Mandlik  routed  hi  m nudagain  took  him  prisoner, 
but  however  again  released  him.  In  his  reign  flourished  the  celebrated 
Narsi  Mehta,  a devotee  of  Vishnu,  very  famous  in  the  province.  It 
is  said  that  Viujal  Vajo,  chief  of  Patau  Sonmath,  was  a great 
friend  of  Ra  Mandlik.  Vinjal  was  attacked  by  leprosy  and  conse- 
quently resolved  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Benares,  and  failing  to  bo 
cured  there  to  perish  iu  the  snows  of  Kailas.  The  Brahmans,  however, 
told  him  that  before  doing  this  he  must  first  make  a pilgrimage  to 
GirnAr.  Vinjal  was  anxious  to  avoid  doing  this  as  his  friend  Maudlik 
would  see  him  in  his  diseased  state.  But  as  the  BrAhmans  insisted 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  visit  GiruAr,  he  went  secretly  thither 
and  bathed  at  the  DAmodar  Kund  and  bestowed  a small  gold  image 
of  an  elephant  on  the  Brahmans  in  charity.  After  his  aeparture  a 
quarrel  arose  among  the  Brdhmans  as  to  a division  of  the  gold,  and 
tko  question  was  referred  to  the  Ra,  who  at  once  asked  who  gave  the 
gold  elephant.  On  hearing  that  it  was  Vinjal  Vdjo,  he  set  out  after 
him.  Wlieu  he  reached  the  stream  now  called  G&ngdjalio  between 
Vaddl  and  Kdthrota,  he  there  met  a man  bearing  his  daily  supply  of 
Ganges  water  which  was  sent  to  him  each  day  from  HindusthAu.  In 
his  anxiety  to  overtake  Vinjal,  he  bathed  with  his  clothes  on,  i.e. 
simply  poured  the  Gauges  water  over  himself,  clothes  and  all,  and 
went  on  to  Jetalsar,  where  he  found  Vinjal  Vdjo  encamped.  Vinjal 
begged  him  not  to  approach  him  as  he  had  the  loathsome  disease 
of  leprosy.  But  Ra  Maudlik  would  not  be  denied,  and  advanced 
and  embraced  him,  aud  immediately  Vinial's  leprosy  was  cleansed. 

From  this  circumstance  the  stream  where  Ra  Mandlik  met  the 
carrier  of  Gauges  water  has  been  evor  since  called  tho  GangAjalio, 
and  Ra  Mandlik  also  is  called  by  this  epithet. 

There  are  two  distinct  stories  told  of  tho  causes  of  tho  fall  of  Ra 
Mandlik,  but  the  most  popular  is  that  told  by  Ilanchodii  in  the 
Tiirikh-i-Sorath,  besides  being  known  by  every  bard  and  ChAran 
Within  the  peninsula.  They  say  that  NAgbAi  was  a beautiful  ChAran 


• 1 Artlula  la  still  wut«  ; attar  tho  lack  of  Arthila,  this  branch  of  tho  Gohili  moved 
tli oi r capital  to  LAthi.  * Thus  says  the  Mandlik  • KAvya. 
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female  of  tlio  village  of  Monia  near  Sarsai,  and  as  chaste  as  j 
beautiful.  Ra  Mandlik,  who  had  heard  much  of  the 
her  son's  wife,  went  to  Monia  on  tho  pretext  of  banting  if] 
see  her,  and  was  so  inflamed  by  her  charms  that  he  p 
hand  on  her  bosom.  She  turned  instantly  away  from  him,  : 
Ndgbdi  cursed  him  saying,  * The  bride  of  thy  good  fortune 
turn  away  her  face  from  thee  even  aa  I do  now,  and  will 
herself  with  the  Muhammadan  kings.'  So  saying  she  left 
and  lta  Mandlik  returned  discomfited  and  ashamed  to 
Tho  following  duho  is  also  said  to  have  been  said  by  Ndgbdi. 
interesting,  both  because  Jundgad  is  styled  Gadh,  and 
cure  of  Vinjal  Vdjo  is  mentioned  : 

Oh  lord  of  the  Gadh,  your  body  waa  so  pure  from  Ganges  t 

That  you  cleanned  Vinjtt  of  leprosy, 

But  bestowed  on  me  a guiueaworin,  oh  Mandlik? 

Another  story  is,  that  Ra  M&udlik  seduced  Manmohikn, 
beautiful  wife  of  his  minister  Vdnia  Visal,  who  in  revenge 
Sultan  Mahmud  of  Gujarat  to  invade  Ra  Mandlik's  dc 
and  thus  betrayed  his  master.  Anyhow  in  a.d.  1467  Sultan  ’ 
attacked  Jundgad,  but  on  receiving  the  submission  of  Ra  Ma 
returned  to  his  capital.  Next  year,  on  the  pretext  that 
affected  independent  rank,  Ac.,  he  again  sent  an  army  against 
and  again  withdrew  it  on  receiving  his  submission.  But  in  11 
ho  resolved  to  conquer  the  country  and  marched  thither 
large  force.  After  a long  and  gallant  defence  Ra  Mandlik  surrend 
iu  a.d.  1472-73,  and  his  dominions  were  annexed  to  the  Guja 
kingdom.  Ra  Mandlik  himself  was  converted  to  Isldra  and  received  t 
title  of  Khiin  Julian,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Mdnik  Chokat  A hr 
Sultdn  Mahmud  changed  the  name  of  Jundgad  to  Mustaf&b&d 
built  the  fortifications  round  the  town,  and  the  mosque  in  I 
Uparkot.  And  for  a short  time  he  took  up  his  residence  tl 
and  caused  his  nobles  also  to  construct  palaces  in  that  town, 
sent  also  for  Syads,  Kdzis,  and  other  Muhammadans,  and  gave 
jdgir * and  official  appointments,  and  directed  them  to  spread 
religion  of  Isldm.  From  this  date  to  the  close  of  the  Gujar 
monarchy,  Juudgad  was  governed  by  an  official  appointed  di 
from  Ahmadabad  styled  thdnahddr.  ThuPofficial  collected  tl 
tribute  and  revenue  of  the  crown  domain,  but  the  Sultan  al 
placed  Rdja  Mandlik's  son  in  Jundgad  as  a jdairddr.  The  name 
this  son  was  Bhn pat singh.  The  first  tkanakSar  was  Tdtdx  Kha 
an  adopted  eon  oi  the  Sultdn,  and  after  him  Mirza  Khalil,  the  eld 
son  of  the  Sultdu,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him  under  the  title  o| 
Sultan  Muzafar.  Prince  Khalil  during  liis  tenure  of  office  found 
the  village  called  Klialilpur.  The  jdgir  allotted  to  Bhupatsingh  ^ 
the  Sil  Bagasra  Chovisi,  and  his  descendants  may  be  found  the 
to  this  clay,  but  he  resided  in  Jundgad.  Bhupatsingh  was  sue  ’ 
by  his  son  Khengdr. 

After  the  accession  of  Sultdn  Muzafar  and  indeed  during  tl 
latter  part  of  Sultdn  Mahmud's  reign,  the  scat  of  government 
removed  from  Jundgad  to  Div  owing  to  the  importance  of  that  island  ^ 
as  a naval  station,  and  to  check  the  ravages  of  the  Portuguese. 
Tdtdrkhdu  Ghori  was  left  at  Jundgad  by  Malik  Eidz  who  hansel 
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resided  at  Div.  After  the  disgrace  and  death  of  Malik  Eiaz,  Chapter  XIII. 
rdi&rkhdn  Qhori  became  independent  at  Jundgad,  and  after  the  states  and  Placet 
death  of  Sul Uln  Bahadur,  the  Ghori  family  reigned  independently 
at  Jundgad,  though  still  owing  a nominal  allegiance  toUiu? successive 
Sultans  at  Almiadabad.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the 
first  conquest  of  Gujardt  by  Akbar  when  Aminkhan  Ghori  had 
mjcceeded  his  father  Tatarkhan  at  Jundgad. 

Khengdr  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Noglian  in  a.d.  1525  and  ho 
lived  until  a.d.  1551.  Tatarkhdn  G hori  had  no w bee 
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become  almost 

Bidependent.  In  his  time  Jdm  Rdval  conquered  Hdldr  and  built 
Nnvdnagar.  Noghan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shnsiny^fn  a.d.  1 551 . 
Jle  lived  till  1586.  During  his  time  Tdtarkhdn  Ghori  died  and  was 
succeeded  1>y  his  son  Aminkhan  Ghori,  In  his  time  too  Akbar 
conquered  Gujardt,  though  Soratb  yet  remained  independent  under 
the  Ghori  rule.  The  exact  date  of  Tdtdrkhdu  Ghori’s  death  is  not 
known,  but  from  the  mention  of  Aminkhan  as  his  successor  it 
must  have  been  from  about  a.d.  1570  to  1575.  On  the  return  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar  to  Agra  in  a.d.  1573  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Muhammad  Husain  Mirzah  and  Ikhtiydr-ul-Mulk  he  gave  orders 
that  Sorath  should  be  conquered  from  Aminkhdn  Ghori.  Vazir 
Khdn  attempted  it,  bub  was  unequal  to  the  task.  Great  confusion 
^existed  now  in  Sorath.  The  Moghal  conquest  of  Gujarat,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  power  of  the  Gujarat  Sultans,  the  encroachments  of  tho 
•.Jam,  and  the  assumption  of  independence  by  the  Ghoris  all  aug- 
mented the  confusion,  afterwards  increased  by  the  escape  aud 
’•partisan  warfare  of  Sultan  Muzafar  in  a.d.  1583. 

During  these  disturbances,  Amin  Khdn  Ghori  and  his  son  Daulat 
Julian  Ghori  espoused  the  cause  of  Muzafar,  as  did  the  Jdm  and 
.Tioma  Khuinan  of  Kherdi.  The  exact  date  of  Amin  Khan  Ghori’s 
death  is  not  known,  but  it  was  in  about  a.d.  1589-90.  Raizndah 
"Khengdr  also  warmly  espoused  Muzafar’s  side.  After  the  siege 
'and  capture  of  Jundgad  in  a.d.  1591-92  by  Naurang  Khan,  Syad 
t Kasim,  and  Gujar  Khdn,  Khengdr  was  dismissed  to  his  estate  of 
.Si I Bagasra,  and  tho  Rdizddahs  (as  these  later  Chudasarads  were 
called)  ceased  to  rule  atTJunagad.  Daulat  Khdn  Ghori  died  of  his 
wounds  daring  the  siege,  and  from  henceforth  Jundgad  became  the 
tseat  pf  the  imperial  to u'uldrs  of  Sorath,  in  subordination  to  tho 
I imperial  viceroy  at  Ahmadabad. 

The  first  foujddr  of  Jundgad  was  Nanrang  Khdn  and  next  Syad 
Kdsim,  and  the  most  famous  were  (1)  "Mirzah  Isa  Tarkhdn,  (2) 
Kutb-ud-diu  Kheshgi,  and  (3)  Sardarkbdn.  Of  these  Mirzah  Isa 
Tarkhan  ruled  Sorath  from  about  a.d.  1633-34  to  A.D.  1642,  when 
4 he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Gujardt.  On  this  occasion  he  left  his 
eon  Inayat  Ullah  as  foujddr  at  Jundgad,  and  himself  repaired  to  tho 
capital  of  Gujarat  (Ahmadabad)  to  conduct  the  government.  In 
Mirzah  Isa  Tarkhan’s  time  the  fortifications  of  J undgad  were  entirely 
«•  repaired.  Kutb-ud-din  was  another  famous  foujddr;  bis  tenure  of 
office  lasted  from  about  1653  - 1 666.  He  in  about  a.d.  1664  conquered 
f Navanagar,  and  annexed  it  to  the  imperial  domain.  Sarddrkhdn 
, also  distinguished  himself  while  foujddr  of  Sorath  both  by  the 
firmness  of  his  rule  and  by  his  construction  of  the  Sardar  Bagh  and 
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excavation  of  tho  SardAr  Taldv.  lie  built  a mausoleum  for 
in  tho  SardAr  Bagh,  but  died  at  Thatha  in  Sind  and  is  said  to 
been  buried  there  und  not  at  JunAgad.  He  was  foujdnr 
aliout  1660  to  1686,  but  in  1070  he  went  for  a short  time  to  I<hr 
and  was  replaced  by  Syad  DilerkhAn.  The  date  of  the  const rncti  fU 
of  tho  SardAr  BAgh  is  A.D.  1081,  a.h*  1002.  The  last  of  th> 
Joujddrs  was  SherkhAti  Babi,  who  afterwards  became  independent 
aud  assumed  the  title  of  NawAb  Bahadur  Khdu. 

Juna  pa  dar  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdluknh  under  th» 
Chok  Ihdnah , from  which  it  lies  three  miles  to  the  south.  It  is  ab«-<s 
eleven  miles  south-south-west  of  PAlitAna.  The  tdlukah  consists  d 
but  this  one  village.  Tho  tdlukddrs  are  Khasia  Kolia.  The  popo!*- 
tion  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  229,  and  according  to  tlial 
of  1881  was  199  souls. 

Juna'sa'var  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
Shatrunji  about  sixty  miles  sonth-west  of  BhAvnagar.  The  popu- 
lation according  to  tho  census  of  1872  amounted  to  1807  souls, 
but  foil  to  1659  in  1881,  owing  to  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The 
old  town  of  SAvar  or  Sdvarda  was  situated  about  a milo  west  of  thv 
present  site  of  the  villago  of  JunAsAvar,  aud  appears  to  bnre 
originally  belonged  to  tho  Deria  sub-division  of  the  VAla  tribe. 
From  them  it  is  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  KhnmAns  und«*r 
their  leader  Mundhraj,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  KhumAnji,  the  son  of  Veravalji,  in  about  1480.  It  ia  said 
that  at  this  time  JunAsAvar  was  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  which 
was  so  dense  that  ono  bank  of  the  river  could  not  be  seen  from 
the  other  bank  for  the  forest.  There  is  a good  trade  in  both  grain 
and  cotton  at  JunAsAvar  which  is  particularly  famous  for  its  hatha 
wheat. 

Kachhigad  is  a small  possession  of  His  Highness  tho  RAo  of 
Cutch,  lying  in  tho  north-west  corner  of  the  OkhAmandal  coast, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Dwdrka.  It  was  built  by  RAo  Dt-salji  1. 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  protect  Cutch  vessels  from  the 
pirates  of  Okha,  who  in  former  times  were  very  numerous  and  daring. 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  123  aud 
according  to  that  of  1881  was  80  souls. 

Kadiali  was  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the 
BAbariAvAd  district  but  is  now  under  JunAgad.  The  Grasias  are 
Babrias  of  the  DhAnka  tribe.  Kadiali  is  about  thirteen  miles 
north-east  of  JAfardbAd  and  three  miles  north  of  BherAi  bandar. 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  G21  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  was  468  souls. 

Ka  gvadar  was  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  tdluknh  of 
the  BAbariAvAd  district,  but  is  now  under  JunAgad.  The  GrAsiAa 
are  BAbriAs  of  tho  Varu  sub-tribe.  KAgvadar  is  about  nine  miles 
north  of  JAfarAbAd.  Tho  population  according  to  tho  census  of 
1872  was  312  aud  according  to  that  of  1881  was  535  souls. 

Ka'hnpur-Ishvaria  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdluknh  under 
the  Lodhika  thdrnih  consisting  of  two  villages  KAhnpur  and  Ishvaria. 
KAknpur  is  seven  milos  south-west  of  Atkot  and  thirteen  miles 
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south-east  of  SardhAr.  Islivaria  is  three  miles  west  of  KAhnptir. 
Both  villages  are  a long  distance  from  Lodhika,  KAhnpur  being 
about  thirty-two  and  Islivaria  twenty-nine  miles  from  thence  to  the 
south-east.  The  tdlukddrs  are  Vala  KAthis  who  hold  a share  in 
Dadva  under  Gondal.  The  population  according  to  the  censns  of 
1872  was  509  and  according  to  that  of  1881  wus  593  souls. 

Kala  vad,  about  twenty-eight  milos  south-east  of  NavAnagar,  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  mahdl  of  that  name.  According  to  the  1S72 
census  it  had  a population  of  2004,  but  this  total  sank  to  2310  in 
1881  owing  to  tlie  famine  of  1878-79.  KalAvad  is  famous  in  local 
legend  as  being  the  place  where  a Vala  Rajput  of  the  DhAnk  family 
married  the  daughter  of  a Kathi,  and  thus  formed  the  present  tribe 
of  VAla-Kathis.  It  was  famous  so  far  back  as  1780  for  very  fine 
dangari  or  coarse  cotton  cloth  called  locally  pdnkoru.  This,  before 
the  introduction  of  English  calico,  was  woru  even  by  RAjas  and 
great  chiefs.  But  this  manufacture  has  now  entirely  disappeared. 
There  is  an  ancient  temple  here  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  small-pox, 
Sitla  MAta,  of  some  little  local  fame.  Kaldvad  is  a walled  town. 

Eamadhia  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  under  the  BAbra 
thdnah,  from  which  it  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant  to  the  west. 
It  is  about  a quarter  of  a tnile  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  BhAdar 
river  and  eleven  miles  south-east  of  Gondal.  1 1 is  only  nine  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  the  SultAnpur  railway  station.  This  tdlukah 
consists  of  but  one  village,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  SAuthali 
parganah,  but  was  bestowed  by  the  JAm  of  NavAnagar  on  Mir 
Sarfaraz  Ali,  an  influential  noble  of  the  Baroda  court,  in  a.d.  1817. 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  817  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  772  souls. 

Kamalpur  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  but  one 
village  under  the  Bhoika  thdnah  from  which  it  is  about  twelve  miles 
distant  to  the  eastward.  The  tdlukddrs  are  JhAla  Rajputs  and 
BhAyAd  of  Limbdi.  It  is  about  seventeen  miles  distant  from  the 
Limbdi  railway  station.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  698  and  according  to  that  of  1881  558  souls. 

Kandorna  is  the  chief  town  of  the  mahdl  of  the  same  name;  it 
is  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Dhoriiji,  and  has  a popula- 
tion according  to  the  1872  censns  of  2211,  but  this  number  fell  to 
2067  in  1881  consequent  on  the  famine  of  1878-79.  Kandorna  has 
a strong  fort,  and  a large  grove  of  mango  trees  lies  near  the  town. 
The  parganah  of  Kandorna  has  generally  rich  soil,  and  there  are 
many  Kanbis  resident  there.  Kandorna  belongs  to  the  state  of 
NavAnagar. 

Kandorna  Ra  na"ka.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  Mins&r  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  milos  to  the  east  of 
Porbandar,  and  about  seven  miles  west  of  KutiAna.  In  1872  the 
population  amounted  to  2073  souls,  but  fell  in  1881  to  1987  persons 
consequent  on  the  famine  of  1878-79.  Early  in  the  present  century 
some  Makranis  who  were  on  bad  terms  with  Porbandar,  namely 
MurAd  Khan  and  Fakir  Muhammad,  handed  over  the  fort  and  town 
of  Kandorna  to  JAm  JasAji  of  NavAnagar  in  consideration  of  being 
paid  a lakh  of  JAmis  and  being  taken  into  NavAnagar  service.  As 
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the  JAm  refused  to  restore  Kandorna  to  the  RAna  though 
do  so  by  the  British  and  GAekwAr  authorities,  Oolonel  Wit 
marched  against  the  place  and  speedily  conquered  the 
expelling  the  MakrAuis  and  Navanagur  troops,  fie  then 
Kandorna  to  the  KAua  on  the  5th  December  1807,  and  it  . 
since  remained  in  his  hands.  On  this  occasion  a naznr 
Ha.  20,000  was  levied  from  the  R&na.  There  is  a good 
bungalow  and  dharmshdla  at  Kandorna  which  is  situated 
high  road  from  Porbandar  to  Dhoraji  and  Jetpur. 

Kaner  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  under  the 
thdnah,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  three  miles  to  the  north* 
The  tdlukah  consists  of  but  the  one  village  of  Kaner.  The  talu 
are  KAthis  of  the  VAla  tribe.  The  population  according  to 
census  of  1872  was  225,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  w 
souls. 

Ka'nkasiali  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  one 
under  the  Lodhika  thdnah , from  which  it  is  distant  about  ten  i 
to  the  north-east.  It  is  eight  miles  south  of  Rajkot.  The  tdln 
are  JAdejAs  and  BhiyAd  of  Kotharia.  The  population  arcor 
the  census  of  1872  was  233  and  according  to  that  of  1881  was  ! 
souls.  The  Rajkot-Gondal  highroad  passes  through  the 
limits. 

Kanjarda  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  under  the  i 
thdnah  from  which  it  lies  about  five  miles  to  the  north  as  the  cr 
flics,  but  is  about  ten  miles  by  road  owing  to  the  bills.  It  lies  < 
the  foot  of  the  BhAdvo  hill  which  is  1472  feet  high.  Close  to  i 
aro  the  Shatrunjaya  and  Lonch  hills,  1977  and  1426  feet  Ligh 
respectively.  It  is  about  eight  miles  to  the  south-west  of  pAlitar.x 
The  tdlukah  consists  of  but  the  one  village  of  Kanjarda.  The  tali 
is  a Sarvaiya  Rajput.  The  population  according  to  the  census 
1872  was  253  and  according  to  that  of  1881  was  297  souls. 

Ka'ntela.  This  village  is  situated  about  half  a mile  from  the  s< 
and  about  seven  miles  north-west  of  Porbandar.  The  populati  »n  was 
302  persons  in  1872,  but  rose  in  1881  to  373  souls;  but  the  village  is 
in  a very  poor  and  depressed  condition.  To  the  north  of  the  village 
is  the  Revati  Kund  or  reservoir,  and  the  temple  of  the  Revafceehvar 
Mah&dev  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Raja  Re  vat.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  inscription  hero  dated  Samvat  1320  equivalent 
a.  D.  1264,  relating  how  SAraatsingh  who  was  the  viceroy 
Saurashtra  and  afterwards  minister  of  Arjundev  VAghela,  repaired 
the  Revati  Kund  or  reservoir.  AchArya  Valabhji  derives  the  name 
Kantela  from  kdnt  husband  and  vela  sea-wave,  as  there  is  a passage 
in  the  inscription  alluding  to  the  husband  of  Revati  (Balder)  aud 
Lor  sporting  with  him  by  the  sea-shore.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : 

* Here  in  the  seat  of  her  glory,  did 


Revati  Bport  with  her  husband 
In  the  woods  on  the  sea-shore/ 1 


1 It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  VisAvAra  is  about  six  miles  only  from  Kin  tela, 
and  that  Yisivira  is  colled  Mul-Dw  Arka  as  well  as  the  Mul-DwArka  near  Kodiudr. 
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>uth-oast  of  Sardhdr.  Ishvaria  is  three  miles  west  of  Kdhnpnr.  Chapter  XIII. 
»oth  villages  are  a long  distance  from  Lodhika,  Kdhnpnr  being  g^foeg  and  Placet 
®*bout  thirty-two  and  Ishvaria  twenty-nine  miles  from  thence  to  the 
— oath-east.  The  tdlukdars  are  Vala  Kdthis  who  hold  a share  in 
fc  ,)adva  under  Goudal.  Tho  population  according  to  the  ceusns  of 
1872  was  509  and  according  to  that  of  1881  was  593  souls. 

Kalavad,  about  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  of  Navdnagar,  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  mahdl  of  that  name.  According  to  the  1S72 
. Census  it  had  a population  of  2604,  but  this  total  sank  to  2316  in 
1881  owing  to  tne  famine  of  1878-79.  KiilAvad  is  famous  in  local 
legend  as  being  the  place  where  a Vdla  Rajput  of  the  Dhdnk  family 
married  the  daughter  of  a Kdthi,  and  thus  formed  the  present  tribe 
of  Vdla-Kdthis.  It  was  famous  so  far  back  as  1780  for  very  fine 
'danyari  or  coarse  cotton  cloth  called  locally  pankorv.  This,  before 
the  introduction  of  English  calico,  was  worn  even  by  Rdjds  and 
great  chiefs.  But  this  manufacture  has  now  entirely  disappeared. 

There  is  au  ancient  temple  here  sacred  to  tho  goddess  of  small-pox, 

Sitla  Mata,  of  some  littlo  local  fame.  Kdldvad  is  a walled  town. 

Kamadhia  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tilukah  under  the  Bdbra 
thdnah,  from  which  it  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant  to  the  west. 

It  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  eastern  bank  of  tho  Bhddar 
river  and  eleven  miles  south-east  of  Goudal.  1 1 is  only  nine  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  tho  Sultdnpur  railway  station.  This  tdiukah 
consists  of  but  one  village,  and  formorly  belonged  to  the  Sduthali 
pnrganah , but  was  bestowed  by  the  Jam  of  Navdnagar  on  Mir 
Karfardz  Ali,  an  influential  noble  of  tho  Baroda  court,  in  a.d.  1817. 

The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  817  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  772  souls. 

Kamalpur  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdluJcah  of  but  one 
village  under  the  Bhoika  thdnah  from  which  it  is  about  twelve  miles 
distant  to  the  eastward.  The  tdlukdars  aro  Jhdla  Rajputs  and 
Bhdyad  of  Limbdi.  It  is  about  seventeen  miles  distant  from  the 
Limbdi  railway  station.  Tho  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  698  and  according  to  that  of  1881  558  souls. 

Kandorna  is  the  chief  town  of  the  mahdl  of  the  same  name;  it 
is  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Dhoraji,  and  has  a popula- 
tion according  to  the  1872  census  of  2211,  but  this  number  fell  to 
2067  in  1881  consequent  on  the  famine  of  1878-79.  Kandorna  lias 
a strong  fort,  and  a large  grove  of  mango  trees  lies  near  the  town. 

The  parganah  of  Kandorna  has  generally  rich  soil,  and  thero  aro 
many  Kanbis  resident  there.  Kandorna  belongs  to  tho  state  of 
Navdnagar. 

Kandorna  Ra'na'ka.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  tho  river  Mius&r  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles  to  the  cast  of 
Porbandar,  and  about  seven  miles  west  of  Kutidna.  In  1872  the 
population  amounted  to  2073  souls,  but  fell  in  1881  to  1987  persons 
consequent  on  the  famine  of  1878-79.  Early  in  the  present  century 
some  Makrdnis  who  were  on  bad  terms  with  Porbandar,  namely 
Murdd  Khan  and  Fakir  Muhammad,  handed  over  the  fort  and  town 
of  Kandorna  to  Jdra  Jasdji  of  Navdnagar  in  consideration  of  being 
paid  a lakh  of  Jdmia  and  being  taken  into  Navdnagar  service.  As 


Kam  ALT  UK. 
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Chapter  XIII. 
States  and  Places. 

Karmao. 


Kixou 


K Alt  JALA. 


STATES. 


K&rmad  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlulcah  under  the  Blmika 
thdnah  from  which  it  is  eleven  miles  distant  to  the  south -west.  It  is 
six  miles  to  the  north-east  and  six  miles  to  tho  south-east  of  tbs 
Rdnpur  and  Chnda  railway  stations  respectively.  The  Uihi\ik 
consists  of  the  village  of  karma* *  1 alone.  Tho  talukd&re  a re  Jbdla 
Rajputs  and  Bhdy&d  of  Chnda.  The  population  according  to  the 
census  of  a.i>.  1872  was  61 5 and  according  to  that  of  1S81  048  souls. 

Ka  rol  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdluluih  under  tho  Bhaika 
thdnah,  from  which  it  lies  eight  miles  to  the  westward.  It  is  distant 
four  miles  south-west  of  tho  Limbdi,  and  live  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Chnda  railway  stations.  The  Uilkuddr*  are  Jhdla  Rajputs  sad 
Rhayad  of  Liwbdi.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  187;! 
was  1075  and  according  to  1881  1084  souls. 

Karja  la  is  situated  on  tho  eastern  bank  of  the  Shel  river  al»at 
seven  miles  north-west  of  Kuudla  under  Bhavnagar.  The  Grtl&i&sarv) 
Khuui&ns.  Karjdla  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  settlement,  a* 
largo  bricks  are  dug  up  here  similar  to  those  found  in  the  ruin*  of 
Valabhi,  Ac.  The  first  Gn-ls his  of  whom  there  is  any  authentic  detail 
are  tho  Ydjds,  and  the  village  is  said  to  havo  belonged  to  Merji  Vd;n. 
Merji  was  betrothed  to  a Chudnsatna  damsel  of  Dhari,  and  sbe 
bridal  party  wTas  on  its  way  to  Karjdla  when  the  Bdbrias  attack  d 
the  village  and  drove  off  tho  cattle.  At  this  time  Merji  Vdja  was 
on  tho  point  of  being  married  to  his  bride.  Ho  had  put  on  tho 
r dyho  or  wedding  garment,  tho  rarmdl  or  nuptial  necklace,  and 
on  bis  right  wrist  was  a mindhal  berry1  attached  by  a coloured 
string;  she  also  was  attired  in  her  bridal  array.  When  ho  heard 
the  news  of  the  attack  of  the  Bdbrids,  he  at  once  rode  off  at  the 
head  of  a chosen  body  of  men  and  overtook  the  Bdbrids  a few  miles 
from  Karjdla  and  about  one  and  a half  to  two  miles  from  Kundla, 
near  a tree  still  standi ug  called  the  Suryavad.  Hero  he  attacked  hi  * 
enemies,  but  as  it  was  a desperate  encounter  whonce  ho  coold 
scarcely  hope  to  return  alive,  he  tore  off  the  vatmdl  or  marriage 
necklace,  and  after  fighting  bravely  was  slain.  When  his  bride 
reached  Karjdla,  the  news  arrived  of  his  death,  and  sho  at  onco 
became  a sati,  but  before  mounting  the  funeral  pile  sho  uttered  the 
following  verses  : 

I have  not  walked  the  four  turns  in  the  nuptial-hall** 

She  said,  the  marriage  necklace  is  broken,  Oh  Lord 
of  Karjdla. 

1 have  not  donned  the  bridal  raiment  and  walked  thus 
attired  on  tho  banks  of  the  Shel ; 

For  this  I grieve  much,  8uid  she*  Oh  Lord  of  Karjdla. 

The  Land  mounted  in  pursuit,  but  you  did  not  return ; 

Where  hast  thou  certainly  fallen  on  the  battJe-field, 

Oh  Lord  of  K&rjdla. 

Oh  VAja.  the  ship  has  lieen  wrecked  when  it  had 
almost  roue hea  tho  shore ; 

But  t hou  hast  left  me  in  mid-ocean  ; Oh  Lord  of  Karjdla. 


1 Hamlin  Dumetorum. 

* Tho  sacred  fire  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cAori  or  nupti  id-hall  and  has  to  l*j  foul 

times  encompassed  by  both  bride  and  bridegroom  after  they  havo  worship;  >cd  the 
sacred  element. 
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Having  said  this  she  mounted  the  pile  and  passed  with  her  lord  Chapter  XIH. 
through  the  flames.  After  this  Merji,  it  is  said,  became  a bhut  states  and  Flmoefl 
or  ghost,  and  gave  much  annoyance,  until  Anally  his  soul  was 
appeased  by  the  spear-head  which  had  slain  him  being  taken  to  Gaya 
where  ahrddh 1 also  was  performed  for  his  soul's  benefit.  The 
monumeut  of  the  tali  is  still  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Shel  river, 
and  bears  the  date  Samvat  1470  (a.d.  1414).  The  population  of 
Karjdla  according  to  the  census  of  a.d.  1872  was  540  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  442  souls. 


Ka  tar  was  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  tilukah  of  the 
Bdbaridvad  district,  but  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Junagad. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  north  of  Jdfarabdd.  The  Grdsids  are  Bdbrids 
of  the  Vd.ru  sub-tribe.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  915  and  according  to  that  of  1881  800  souls. 

Ka'throta  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  under  the 
Ldkhdpadar  than  ah , from  which  it  lies  about  fifteen  miles  to  tho 
westward.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  the  one  village  of  Kdthrota. 
Kdthrota  is  ten  miles  south  of  Ba^asra  and  twelve  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Mdnikvdda.  The  tdlukdars  are  Kdthis  of  the  Vala  tribe. 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  244  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  59  bouIb. 

Ea  toria  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  tho  Gobilvdd 
district,  and  is  subordinate  to  tho  Songad  thdnah  from  which  it  lies 
about  two  miles  to  the  northward.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  tho  Utdvali  river.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  tho  Sihor  railway 
station,  and  only  ono  and  a quarter  from  that  of  Songad.  Tho 
soil  of  Kdtoria  is  very  fertile  and  particularly  favourable  to  the 

frowth  of  the  mango  treo,  of  which  there  aro  several  orclmrds  both 
ere  and  at  Songad,  farther  to  the  south  on  tho  same  stream. 
The  tdlukah  consists  of  but  ono  village  and  the  tdluhdAn  are  Gohils 
of  the  Vdchdni  and  Devdni  branches,  and  Bbdydd  of  Bhdvnagar. 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1S72  was  894  and 
accoraing  to  that  of  1881  309  souls. 

Kesria  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  under  the  Wadliwdn 
station  thdnah,  from  which  it  lies  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  north- 
cast.  It  is  about  three  and  a half  miles  north  of  the  Lakhtar  railway 
Btation.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  but  the  one  village  of  Kesria. 
The  tdlukddn  arc  Jlidla  Rajputs,  and  Bhdydd  of  Lakhtar.  The 
population  according  to  the  census  of  a.  D.  1872  was  18G  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  231  souls. 

Kosod,  called  in  the  Persian  histories  Kesoj,  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  an  aflluont  of  tho  Sdbi  river  called  the  Tilori.  It  is  about 
fiftoen  miles  south  of  V anthali  and  twonty-fivo  miles  south-west 
of  Juudgad.  It  is  a thriving  town  with  a population  of  3169 
according  to  the  census  of  1872,  but  fell  to  2589  alter  the  famine  of 
1878-79.  Tho  population  consists  chiefly  of  Lolidnds.  Kcsod  is  a 
walled  town  with  an  inner  citadel.  Kcsod  was  originally  a Rdizudnh 


Katar, 


KAthbota. 


KXtoi ua. 


Ksaiua, 


Kimod. 


1 Stir&dh  arc  the  ocromouios  annually  perform©*!  for  the  apiritaal  welfare  of  tho  4«uul. 
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bolding,  nml  Dagoji  Rdizddoh  figured  prominent!/  in  thu  V>x*al  IPC 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  in  a.  n.  1784-86  he  bm 
troublesome  by  ravaging  the  parganah  of  Bdntra  that  the  ( 
of  that  estate,  Bdbis  Bdal  Klutnand  Mulchtiy&r  Khan,  sought 
of  the  Junagnd  Divan  Kughundthji,  who  s^ent  h«8  brother? 
and  Ranchodji  to  suppress  his  outrages.  They  thoroughly 
Dagoji  and  forced  hun  to  pay  a fine,  os  well  a»  restore  the  j» 

Bdntva.  Eventually,  being  unable  to  defray  the  demand! 
soldiery,  ho  sold  KeRod  in  a.d.  1788  for  a hikh  of  J&mshdki 
The  RAitiidahs  still  hold  gras  in  the  Kcsod  parganah . 

Khadarpur,  Mithi  Virdi.  Those  are  two  smaD 

situated  about  two  miles  from  each  other  ; Mithi  Virdi  lying 
sea-shore  and  Khadarpur  inland.  Mithi  Virdi  is  famous  for 
sweet  water  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock  lying  on  the 
These  well*  are  every  day  twice  overflowed  by  the  salt 
nevertheless  the  water  remains  sweet  Besides  these  wells 
are  several  minor  springs  of  the  same  nature.  Uence  the 
the  village,  which  means  sweet  well.  The  population  of  Mithi 
by  tho  census  of  1S72  was  200  souls.  Khadarpur  had  by  the 
census  781  souls,  and  in  1881  the  population  increased  to 
Khadarpur  is  twenty  miles  from  Bhdvnagar. 

Khadkhad  is  a village  under  Jetpur,  and  is  near  the 
station  on  the  Bhdvnagar- Gondal  railway.  Jt  is  eighteen 
east-south-east  of  Jetpur.  The  population  according  to  the 
1872  was  640  and  according  to  that  of  1881  was  470  souls. 

Kha  khreclli  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Malia  state 

lies  about  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Mdlia  and  about  n:_ 
miles  to  the  north-north-cast  of  Morbi,  and  appears  to  bavehtft| 
a town  of  some  antiquity.  Mulvadar  within  its  limits  is 
formerly  to  have  been  a port.  In  these  days  KhAkhrechi  was 
flourishing,  but  whon  the  Han  was  no  longer  navigable  up  u 
Mulvadar,  it  was  deserted  by  traders,  and  Kanbis  came  hither  ami 
cultivated  the  lands.  When  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  AK 
Thakor  Kdydji  received  Machhukdntha  and  certaiu  lands  in  Vagal, 
Mulia  and  Khdkhrechi  fell  on  his  death  to  the  share  of  his  son  Morji, 
who  it  is  said  invited  tho  Miands  over  from  Vdgad  to  guard  tho  MAlia 
pass  over  the  Ran,  and  liimself  residod  at  Khdkhrechi.  Feuds  sec® 
to  have  existed  from  an  early  period  between  the  chiefs  of  Morbi 
ami  Mdlia  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a.o, 
the  Morbi  chieftain  Vaghji  I.  called  in  to  his  aid  and  subsidised  tb* 
army  of  Fatehsingh  Gaekwar,  paying  for  its  assistance  Rs.  1,60,000. 
During  these  hostilities  tho  town  of  Khdkhrechi  was  plundered  by 
the  Morbi  and  Gdekwdr  troops.  Khdkhrechi  is  not  a walled  town 
but  is  fairly  populous,  and  has  a tine  tank  to  the  south  of  the  village. 
It  is  about  four  miles  south  of  the  shore  of  the  Ran.  There  is  a 
school  at.  Khdkhrechi.  The  population  according  to  the  censuB  tif 
1872  was  2878  and  according  to  that  of  1881  was  2441  souls. 

Khamblia  la  is  a separate  tribute- paying  tdlukah  of  the  Gohilvdd 
district  and  is  situated  in  Kathiawar  proper.  It  contains  four  villages, 
namely  Kiiambhdla,  Vdnkia,  Shekha,  and  Hirdsor.  Tho  tdlukddrs 
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are  KAtliis  of  tho  KhAchar  tribe.  KhambbAla  is  situated  on  the  Chapter  XIII. 

southern  bank  of  the  Ghelo  river,  and  lies  ten  miles  to  tho  north-  gtates  and  Place 

north-east  of  BAbra,  to  which  thinah  it  is  subordinate.  The  nearest 

railway  station  is  Dhasa  which  is  seventeen  miles  distant  to  the 

south-east.  It  is  also  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Ldthi 

railway  station.  Tho  country  is  hilly.  The  population  according  to 

tho  census  of  a.d.  1S72  was  1015  and  according  to  that  of  1881  890 

Souls. 

Khambhaliya.  After  NavAnagar,  Khambhdliya  is  the  town  of  KhambiUliva. 
most  importance  in  the  JArn’s  dominions.  It  is  situated  in  north 
latitude  22°  12'  and  east  longitude  G9°  14'  at  a distance  of  about  ten 
miles  from  its  port  of  SalAya  which  is  situated  at  a distance  of  one 
mile  from  the  Gulf  of  Culch,  on  a creek  of  tho  same  name.  Owing 
to  the  isolated  position  of  Sala}va,  its  trade  is  but  small.  There  is  a 
nyayadhish  or  native  judge,  and  a vahicatcbir  or  revenue  collector 
permanently  stationed  here.  There  is  a boys’  school,  a girls’  school, 
and  dispensary  here.  Khambb  Aliya  was  the  residence  of  tho  JAin 
during  the  time  NavAnagar  was  made  a klnihah  sarkdr , and  indeed 
until  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  Khambhaliya  is  an 
ancient  town,  and  was  formerly  a possession  of  the  VAdhels,  from 
whom  it  was  conquered  by  Jam  RAval,  It  contains  several  old 
temples.  The  ironsmiths  of  Khambhaliya  are  renowned  for  their 
skill,  and  there  are  gunsmiths  there  capable  of  making  breech- 
loading fire-arms.  A tax  is  levied  at  Khambhaliya  on  all  pilgrims 
proceeding  to  DwArka  at  tho  following  rates : 

On  a two- wheeled  cart  or  carriage — 26  Icons  and  10  annas, 

,,  a four-wheeled  cart  or  carriage — 125  koris, 

,,  palanquin — 250  to  50 0 koris, 

,,  elephants — each  525  koris, 

„ camel  riddon  by  ono  man — 7 koris  and  9 annas, 

„ camel  ridden  by  two  men — 10  koris  and  11  annas, 

,,  horsemen — each  5 koris  and  5 annas, 

,,  each  bullock  bearing  load — 2 koris  and  9 annas. 

„ each  buffalo — 2 koris  and  9 annas , 

„ each  footman — 1 kori  and  thirteen  annas; 

and  should  they  travel  by  other  routes  there  are  collectors  of  this 
tax  stationed  at  Gurgadh,  Gangs,  GAndhvi,  and  LArnba.  There  is  a 
celebrated  shrino  at  PindtArak,  a sea-port  under  Khambhaliya,  where 
are  ancient  temples ; a fee  is  levied  also  from  pilgrims  proceeding 
hither.  The  wonderful  thing  at  PindtArak  is  a Jcund  or  reservoir 
in  which  if  a ball  of  rice  be  thrown,  it  does  not  sink  but  floats. 

Hence  tho  name  PindtArak  from  pind  a ball  of  rice,  and  tdrak 
causing  to  float.  It  is  also  said  that  old  temples,  or  the  remains  of 
them  now  covered  by  the  sea,  are  visible  at  extremely  low  tides. 

The  population  of  KhambhAliya  according  to  the  census  of  1872  waa 
0067  souls,  but  decreased  in  1881  to  8576  persons  owing  to  tho 
famino  of  1878-79.  There  aro  two  small  rivers  close  to  tho  city 
walls,  one  of  which  is  called  tho  Ghi  and  the  other  tho  Teli.  The  Teli 
joins  tho  Ghi  close  to  the  town,  and  tho  Ghi  falls  into  the  SalAya  creek. 
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Khamblida  This  village  is  situated  about  eight  mile*a  aoib 

of  Dhrdngadra  on  the  highroad  between  this  town  and  SitKa,  fr  ra 
which  latter  place  it  is  about  six  miles  distant.  It  owes  its  fame 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Khdaibhdio  Ndg  or  snake,  which  is  jost  outbids 
the  northern  gate  of  the  villago.  No  gate  is  made  to  Kbambhia, 
as  the  KhAuihhdu  snake  is  supposed  to  guard  the  village.  Snai*** 
are  frequently  seen  lying  at  night  in  the  village  entrance  and  are 
never  meddled  with.  No  Bnake  may  be  killed  or  even  annoyed  in  the 
village.  This  village  appears  to  have  been  founded  at  about  tbe 
same  time  as  Sitha  by  KAj  Jdlakdevji  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  history  of  the  Khdmbhd*  Sig 
is  that  there  were  seven  brothers  Raj  pats  of  the  ChAvads  clan  who 
resided  in  the  BhAl  district  with  their  only  sister  who  was  called 
LAchhubdi.  Their  village  was  attacked  by  marauders  and  tbe  cattle 
driven  off.  The  brothers  mounted  in  pnrsuit  to  recover  tbe  cattle 
and  all  fell  fighting  in  difforent  spots.  On  their  death  they  all 
became  snakes  and  aro  worshipped  as  snch  to  this  day.  Their  si star 
LAchhulmi  is  said  to  have  miraculously  become  a sati  in  all 
places  at  once  with  each  of  her  brothers.  And  when  Mg  of 
seven  Nags  is  addressed,  he  is  called  brother  of  Ldchhubai.  These 
snakes  are  worshippi  *d  by  N dgmagos  of  the  VAdi  or  sn&ke~catchiQg 
tribe.  The  first  brother’s  shrine  is  near  ShiAni  and  he  is  called  the 
Shidnio  Nag.  Tho  second’s  is  near  Devadholera  and  his  temple  is 
close  to  that  of  Shiv,  and  ho  is  known  as  the  Dovdbolerio 
Tho  third  is  at  Talsdna,  and  is  known  as  tho  Talsdnio;  the  fourth  is 
at  TAvi,  and  ho  is  called  the  Tdvio  ; the  fifth  is  that  at  Khambhda, 
and  ho  is  known  as  tho  KhAmbhdio ; tho  sixth  is  at  Bechara  and 
ho  is  called  tho  Buchcrio;  tho  seventh  is  ut  DhavAna  and  he  is 
called  DhavAnio  Nag.  Since  tho  establishment  of  the  KhAmbli- 
dia  NAg  tho  undermentioned  castes  cannot  reside  in  the  village, 
namely,  1 Sonis  (goldsmiths) ; 2 BhAvsdrs  (dyers)  ; 3 Mochis  (leathttr- 
workers) ; 4 Cbamdrs  (tanners);  and  (5)  Khdtkis  (butchers)  ; and  it 
is  said  that  if  any  of  those  castes  come  to  the  village  they  are  so 
annoyed  by  tho  snakes  that  they  aro  obliged  to  leave.  No  cases  arc 
known  however  of  pooplo  being  killed  by  snakes  in  Khdmbhda. 
The  population  consisted  in  1881  of  841  inhabitants, of  whom  430  worn 
males  and  405  females.  There  aro  157  dwelling-houses  for  human 
habitation,  and  fifty-six  others  used  as  storehouses.  The  principal 
tribes  aro  BrAhmans,  VdniAs,  Rajputs,  Kolia,  and  Dheds.  It  is  like 
Sitha  famous  for  its  earthen  vessels,  many  of  which  are  exported  to 
distant  villages,  especially  those  for  making  curds,  and  others  for 
making  clarified  butter  called  ghitdvani A coarse  cotton  cloth  is 
made  at  Khdmbbda  in  sufficient  quantity  for  local  wants  only.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  cotton,  but  gram  is  also  sold  to  some  extent. 
The  tcmplo  of  Shiv  here  boars  a d&to  of  Savivat  1520  (a*jd.  1404), 
and  some  old  pdlyds  or  funeral  monuments  aro  as  old 
1512  (a.d.  1450). 

Kliambhla’v  is  a separate  tribute 
Bhoika  thdnah  from  which  it  lies  four  rrd| 

It  is  about  GOO  yards  to  the  south  of  tf.., 

The  tdlukah  consists  of  two  villages  : l 
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which  latter  village  lies  about  six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Chapter  XIII. 
Khambhlav.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  Limbili  which  is  seven  states  and  Places 
miles  to  the  west  of  Khambhldv.  The  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1872  was  1343  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1449  souls. 

Tbe  idlukddrs  are  Jhtila  Rajputs  and  Bhay&ds  of  the  Limbdi  house. 

Kha'ndia  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  but  the  one  KuAsdia* 
village  of  Khandia.  It  is  situated  in  Jhrfl&vad,  and  is  subject  to 
the  Bhoika  thdnah  from  which  it  lies  distant  about  four  miles  to  the 
south-west.  It  is  eight  miles  south-east  of  the  Limbdi  and  twelve 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  R6npur  railway  station.  The  tdlnkddrg 
are  Jhdla  Rajputs  and  Bhdydds  of  Limbdi.  The  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  96(5  and  according  to  that  of  1881  781  souls. 

Kliarkadi  is  a village  of  the  Gogha  sub-division  of  the  Roarka!*!. 
Ahinadalmd  district.  It  is  situated  about  ten  miles  south-east 
of  Sihor  and  four  miles  north-west  of  Mohota  Khokhra.  Kharakdi 
is  specially  famous  for  a shrine  of  Bulan  Shdh  which  contains  an 
inscription  dated  in  the  month  of  Ramazan  Snr  San  666  i.e.  A.D. 

1266,  that  is  to  say  during  the  reigu  of  the  Emperor  Gheidsnd- 
din-Balbun  of  Delhi,  and  of  the  Raja  Arjun  Dev  Vdghela  of 
Anhilviida,  and  about  thirty  years  or  so  before  the  conquest  of 
Gnjardt  by  the  Muhammadaus  during  the  reign  of  Ala-ud-din 
Khilji.  The  legend  states  that  Brilan  Shdh  was  the  son  of  Abu 
Muhammad  Zahariys  son  of  Muhammad  Ghos  son  of  Abu  Bakr  the 
Kuraishi  of  Multdn,  aud  having  a difference  with  his  father  life  left 
the  Panjdb  and  came  to  Gogba  accompanied  by  a servant  named 
Shekh  Umar.  He  afterwards  came  on  to  Kharakdi,  then  a small 
village,  and  alighted  at  the  house  of  a Muhammadan  oil-presser. 

There  ho  cured  the  mother  of  the  oil-presser  of  blindness  and 
performed  other  miraclea  After  living  there  for  many  years  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity  and  performing  many  miracles,  he  died  in  Sur 
San  6(56  in  the  month  of  Raraazdn  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

After  his  death  his  shrine  was  worshipped  by  the  villagers,  and  his 
servant  Shekh  Umar  and  the  oil-pressor  remained  in  charge  of  it. 

His  brother  Ibrahim  Shah  and  his  nephew  Sachinda  are  said  to  have 
come  in  search  of  him,  but  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  Ibr&him 
first  and  afterwards  his  nephew.  Afterwards  Shekh  Uuiar,  jealous 
of  the  share  in  the  profits  taken  by  the  oil-presser,  murdered  him 
anti  remained  in  solo  charge.  He  probably  murdered  both  the 
brother  and  nephew.  Afterwards,  when  Mokhera  Gohil  was 
ruling  at  Khokhra,  ho  is  said  to  have  besought  the  then  tenant  of 
the  shrine  to  intercede  for  him  that  ho  might  havo  a son.  It  is 
said  that  he  told  Mokhera  in  reply,  that  if  he  shonld  offer  a cow  in 
sacrifice  he  would  obtain  his  desire.  Mokhera  professed  himself 
willing  to  do  so,  and  when  ho  brought  it  the  hermit  said  that  as  he 
I had  committed  the  sin  of  asking  a Hindu  to  offer  up  a cow,  he  must 
jdie,  but  that  he  had  only  done  it  to  try  Mokhera’s  faith.  He  then 
*4>ld  Mokhera  to  release  the  cow,  and  slay  a buffalo  which  would 
H>mc*  from  the  east  with  a white  flag  tied  to  its  horns.  Mokhera 

I so,  and  obtained  two  sons  named  Dungarji  and  Sainarsinghji,  but 
earth  opeued  and  swallowed  up  tho  hermit.  It  seems  probable 
his  is  a delicate  way  of  saying  that  Mokhcrriji  put  the  hermit 
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hapter  XIII.  to  death.  Afterwards  another  descendant  of  Sbekh  TJtnr 
ites  and  Places,  charge  of  tho  shrine  and  enjoyed  the  entire  village.  A 

r.  witrr.  m .1  I 1.  ^ JL  _ 1 J * . i_  * 1 f It  t # I 


Kuaukadi. 


after  wan]  s,  the  \ achritii  Gohils  of  Khokhra  Mohota  acquired  a half 
aliaro  of  tho  village  of  fvliarkddi  and  th©  village  is  now  cnioved 
jointly  by  them  and  by  Shekh  Umar's  descendants.  The  inscription 
in  the  shrine  of  B&lau  Shdh  is  as  follows  j 


f In  the  name  of  God  the  Compassionate  the  Merciful*  There  is  no 
God  but  God,  Muhammad  is  tho  Apostle  of  God,  In  truth  the  saints 
are  of  God.  Shekli  Syad  Vadi&n  of  true  heart  was  by  caste  a Sy  ad. 
He  was  a freeman  and  true  man.  And  by  origin  he  was  son  of  tho 
great  Shekh  Kutb-ul-Alam  tho  glorious,  Baho-ul-Hak-wa-aa- 
Sharah-wa-ud-din  Abul  In  named  Abu  Muhammad  Zakriya  son 
of  Muhammad  Ghos  son  of  Abu  Bakr  the  Kuraishi.  He  was  born 
on  the  night  of  Friday  the  27th  of  tho  month  of  Rawaz&n  on  the 
night  of  power1  (Lailat-ul-Kadar)  Sur  San  566.  And  the  length 
of  his  life  in  this  world  was  100  years.  And  ho  departed  from  this 
perishing  home  to  tho  eternal  mansion  between  the  afternoon  and  • 
evening  of  tho  7th  of  the  month  of  Safar, 
the  Shekh.  And  the  name  of  his  moth 
F&timah  the  daughter  of  Isa,  the  son  of 
intercessor  in  both  worlds  Shekh  Maliya-i 
Hasani  and  they  say  his  tribe  was  Gillini.' 

There  is  another  tablet  in  the  mausoleum 
to  tho  effect  that  the  shrino  was  repaired  ii 


1 On  thin  night  tho  Kur&n  is  supposed  to  hav« 


©*U  I J 4)1  o^jil  J\ 


j+iJ\  jJWl  J-»| j 0^0  IjT 

j ^ U-»  ^1  y%\  ^ ,yJi  j l** 


yj  1 ^ 1 ^ *****  ^ | 


M I*  •* 
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Zh&redi  is  an  important  township  under  Virpur,  from  which 
o it  lies  about  twenty  milo3  to  the  north-west.  K hared i was 
;inally  the  chief  seat  of  the  Virpur  chiefdom,  but  now  occupies 
second  place.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Rajkot, 
former  times,  Kharedi  was  n place  of  some  little  importance  and 
ro  a name  to  a sub-tribe  of  Audicli  Brahmans  who  are  called 
*iredijta.  In  the  Muhammadan  times  it  was  the  seat  of  a LhdnaJi 
ioh  gradually  became  a hereditary  holding ; and  thus  rose  tho 
rtily  of  the  Kharedia  Sipahis,  a branch  of  whom  afterwards  for  a 
■ao  ruled  at  Mahuva  in  Vdldk.  These  Sipdhis  who  were  tin* 
"voditary  thdnahddrt  were  driven  out  by  the  Kdthis,  and  theso 
~ e>re  in  their  turn  expelled  by  Bhdroji  son  of  Bluinji  the  founder  of 
house  of  Virpur  Kharedi,  who  established  himself  there  aud 

• bscquontly  extended  his  rule  over  Virpur,  &o.  It  seems  probable 
* at  this  was  done  with  Muhammadan  aid,  and  that  at  iirst  Bhdroji 
seupied  a comparatively  subordinate  position  at  Kharedi.  But  on 
to  fall  of  the  Moghal  power  in  the  eighteenth  century  a.q.  the  Virpur 
uieftains  consolidated  their  rule  over  their  present  holding.  The 
^Vuerations  from  Bhdroji  to  the  present  occupant  of  the  cjdai  are  as 
allows:  1 Blidnji ; 2 Bharoji ; 3 ETardhclji ; 4 Sdhibji ; 5Mokoji;6 
duluji ; 7 Jethiji ; 8 Mokoji  also  called  Bdvoji;  0 Suroji;  lOMuluji; 

1 1 Sultanji ; 12  Suroji.  The  present  chief  Suroji  is  about  thirty-five 
pears  of  age.  The  population  of  Kharedi  was  1738  souls  according 
to  tho  census  of  1872  and  1300  according  to  that  of  1881. 

^ Klia  rva  is  a village  of  tho  Wadhwan  state.  It  is  distant  five 
miles  south  of  Wadhwdn  city  and  eight  miles  south-east  of  Wadhwdn 
cniup.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1502 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  1310  souls. 

Kherali  is  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah  under  tho  Wadhwan 

I station  thdnah.  It  is  a talukah  of  two  villages,  Kherali  and  Vddla. 
Kbordli  is  two  and  a half  miles  to  the  south  of  Wadhwdn  station  while 
Vddla  is  eight  miles  to  tho  east  of  that  station.  The  nearest  railway 
station  is  that  of  Wadhwan  camp  from  which  it  is  two  and  a half 
miles  distant.  Tho  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
1 190  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1155  souls. 

Kherdi  is  a village  of  tho  Rajkot  state,  and  lies  about  oigbt  miles 
to  the  east  of  that  town.  It  is  taraous  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
renowned  L'*ma  Khmnan  of  Kherdi  who  sheltered  Sultan  Muzaffar 
Of  Gujarat  when  in  hiding  from  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  Akbar's 
viceroy  of  that  province.  The  Mirdt-i-Sikandri  speaks  of  Kherdi 
as  being  a village  of  the  Sardhar  parganah,  but  it  is  now  placed 
pnder  Kuddva.  After  the  death  of  Loma  K human  by  treachery 
nt  Navdnacrn.rJ  his  descendants  appear  to  have  lost  their  hold  on 
Kherdi,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  tho  Jdtu,  and  they  remained 
for  some  time  at  Jaadau.  But  in  about  a.d.  1GG0-65  Vika 
Klidchar  conquered  Jusdan  from  Jasa  Khuuniu,  tlio  grandson  of 
JLoiua  Khumdn’s  brother  Bhoka,  aud  they  then  retired  to  Lolidna. 
The  population  of  Kherdi  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  1 023 
and  according  to  that  of  18S1  was  1348  souls. 

Khijdia,  usually  called  Khijdin  Dosaji.is  a separate  tribu to-paying 

u GI3 — 05 


Chapter  XIII. 
States  and  Place 

Khakku. 


Kuakva. 


K IlSHil  f. 
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tdlukah  of  the  Gokilvdd  district.  It  is  subordinate 
thaixah,  from  which  it  U distant  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  norilt- 
went  The  nearest  md  war  station  is  Dhola  jo  net  ion  which  lie* 

*5  to  the  east -south -east  of  Khijdia.  Tbe  tdlukah  consists  Ctf 
me  village  of  Khijdia.  The  tdfukddrg  are  Gohil  1 to  j puts  aud 
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Khijdia  i 

district,  and  subordinate  to  the  Blihra  IhdnnK  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  nine  miles  to  the  west- north-west.  The  neart*: 

railway  station  is  that  of  Chital  which  lies  about  eleven  miles  to  the 
east -Mouth -east  of  Khijdia.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  bnt  one  ril 
and  the  village  is  divided  into  two  shares,  one  belonging  to  a S; 
and  one  to  a Vain  Kathi.  The  population  according  to  tbo  cetifiu 
of  1872  was  449  and  according  to  that  of  18-81  205  souls.  Tim 
Khijdia  is  usually  called  Khijadia  Syadno. 

Khijdia,  usually  called  Khijdia  Nilg&no,  is  a separate  tribute- 
paying  tdlukah  tinder  the  LakliApddar  thanah  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  sixteen  miles  to  the  north-west  The  nearest  railway  8 tat  ton 
is  that  of  Kunkdvav  which  is  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  north- 
west. of  Khijdia.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  the  one  village  of  Khijdia. 
The  tdlukddra  are  Vala  Kiithis.  The  population  according  to  tic 
census  of  1872  was  255  and  according  to  that  of  1881  85  souls. 

Khokhri  is  a village  of  the  Gondal  state  lying  about  nine  rnilrs 
south  of  Gondal  and  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Svtlt&npor 
village,  but  nine  miles  north-west  of  Sultdnpur  railway  station.  It 
is  the  head-quarters  of  a mahdl  or  revenue  sub-division  and  th»* 
sub-divisional  authorities  resile  in  the  village.  The  Gondali  river 
joins  the  Bh&dar  river  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Khokhri.  The 
soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  revenue  of  this  sub-division  is 
good.  A made-road  is  being  const ructed  to  connect  Gondal  with 
the  railway  station  of  VAudi.  This  road  will  pass  through 
Khokhri  which  will  thus  be  placed  in  communication  with  tbo 
railway.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  26<k> 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  2389  souls. 

Khodu  is  a village  belonging  to  Wadhwan,  from  which  it.  ln> 
distaut  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-west.  It  is  tho  head-quartern 
of  a mahdl  or  revenue  sub-division,  and  the  sub-divisional  autlioriticfi 
reside  there.  It  is  twelve  miles  distant  to  the  north-west  from 
Wadhwdu  camp  railway  station.  There  is  a quarry  of  excellent 
stone  at  Khodu  aud  the  better  sort  of  buildings  both  in  the  camp 
and  city  aro  constructed  of  this  stone.  Khodu  is  the  first  stage  on 
the  road  from  Wadhwau  to  Morbi.  It  is  thirteen  miles  south  of 
Dhningadru.  When  Snltdnji  and  R&joji  couquered  tho  Vduk^ner 
panjnnah,  Sultrinji  as  tho  elder  retained  the  chiefdom,  and  granted 
Rtljoii  the  village  of  R&ti  Devli  in  Dissatisfied  with  thin 

Riijoji  left  tho  village  and  conquered  Khodu  and  ruled  there. 
After  the  death  of  Prathirrij  father  of  Rdjoji,  Wadbwun  had  been 
annexed  to  tho  Ahmadabad  kingdom  and  was  farmed  out  to 
Ahir  patch  This  patel  being  unable  to  pay  theyuma. 
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responsible  for  it,  and  moved  his  residence  from  Khodu  to  Wadhwdn  Chapter  XIII. 
which  has  remaioed  in  his  family  ever  since.  There  is  a very  old  states  and  Place 
Mali  monnment  at  Khodu  which  records  that  in  Samvat  1141  (a.d. 

1085),  Shaka  100G,  the  mother  of  one  Joshi  Viha  became  a nati  on 
the  second  of  the  dark  half  of  Shravan  best  among  the  mouths. 

The  rest  of  the  inscription  is  illegible.  There  are  two  other 
interesting  inscriptions  hero,  one  of  Samvat  1544  equivalent  to  a.d. 

14S8  which  runs  as  follows  : 

In  Samvat  1544  Shravan  Sud  8th,  Thursday,  Rdn  Shri  Surddsdev* 
sou  of  Rdn  Shri  Vdgli  the  famous  lord  of  Jhdldvdr  died.  To 
commemorate  his  death  on  this  spot,  his  mother  Purandi  has  erected 
this  temple.  The  mason  who  built  it  is  named  Bhota.  The 

astrologer Dosa 

It  is  supposed  that  this  Surddsdov  was  Sultdnji  or  Sartdnii  eon  of 
Vdghji  of  Kuva.  There  is  another  inscription  of  interest  in  a well 
in  the  village  of  Veldvadar  about  four  miles  west  of  Khodu.  This 
is  dated  Samvat  1594  (a.d.  1538),  Shake  1459  on  the  fifth  of  the 
light  half  of  the  month  of  Vatshakh  in  the  reign  of  Pddshah  Shri 
Bahddur  Shah,  liana  Shri  Mdnsinghji  being  the  local  chieftain. 

This  is  Mdnsinghji  of  Halvad  and  the  Bahddur  Shdh  is  Bahadur 
Shdh  of  Gujardt.  There  is  a vernacular  school  at  Khodu.  The 
population  according  to  the  1S72  census  was  1G33  and  according  to 
1881  1 599  souls. 


Khora’sa.  This  village  lies  about  five  and  a half  miles  to  the  south-  Khohasa. 
cast  of  Bhanduri  and  twelve  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Patan  Somndtb. 

In  1872  the  population  was  778  but  increased  to  1060  in  1881  owing 
to  immigration  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  A very  interesting 
inscription  iu  the  temple  of  the  Nagnath  Mahddevat  Chorvar  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  thither  from  Khordsa.  This  inscription  which  is 
dated  a.d.  1389  Samvat  1445  affords  much  historical  information. 

It  has  been  erroneously  translated  by  Colonel  Tod  (Tod's  Western 
India).  This  inscription  makes  special  mention  of  repairs  madeby  one 
Mai  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Khordsa.  Mai  is  described  to  have 
been  a Kahatri  of  the  Rohela  tribe  of  the  Makvdna  race  also  called 
Malo  or  Mdldo  and  to  have  been  appointed  as  local  governor  of 
Khordsa  by  Yuvrdj  Shivrdj.  This  Shivrdi  is  probably  the  same  as 
Shivgan  Vdja  of  the  Phulka  and  Bhua  Timbi  leahs.  The  inscription 
Bt  Chorvdr  gives  tho  genealogyof  this  Mai  or  Mdlde  and  of  his  wife 
Vituladevi.  His  ancestor  Lunig  came  to  Saurdshtra  from  Mdrwdr. 

Lunig's  son  Bhitnsingh  received  in  aril  tho  villages  of  Panchdla, 

Kdlej,  &c.  Bhimsingh’s  son  Lavanya  Pdl  died  at  Kdlej  leaving  three 
sons  (1)  Lakshina  Singh,  (2)  Lnkhan  Pdl,  and  (3)  Laicsk  (LakhoT). 

Of  t heso  Lakshma  Singh  was  slain  in  battle  at  Jundgad  leaving  a 
son  Rdjsingh  who  was  the  father  of  Mdlde.  Rdjsingh,  who  was  a 
brave  and  gallant  man,  was  killed  in  battlo  at  Bet  Shankhodhar. 

The  wifo  of  Mdlde  was  Yimlddevi  of  the  Panndr  race.  Mdldo  had 
threo  brothers  namely  (1)  Matrdj  (Matra),  (2)  Munj  (Munjo  ?),  and 
(3)  Mohan,  who  was  slain  while  endeavouring  to  recover  cows 

i driven  from  Khordsa  by  robbers.  Matrdj  married  a wifo  named 
jKdmalde  by  whom  ho  had  four  sons,  1 LirnDO,  2 Harrdi,  3 Vdghela, 

14  Mulrdj.  Mdlde  himself  had  six  sons,  1 Dudo,  2 Ldkho,  3 Depo, 
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Chapter  XIII.  I Kdruo,  5 Sango,  6 Luusi,  ami  1 daughter  named  II  ansi.  Mdlde’s 
Itates  and  Pla  es  mo^lcr  Rmatadovi’s  great-grandfather  was  Vdghela  Kshemraj  •*! 

Kurkarpuri  in  Mdrwdr.  His  son  was  Sombhram ; his  son  was  Vir 
Kuoftls%.  (Viro)  who  camo  to  Saur&shtra  and  took  service  with  Ra  Khengar 
IV.  of  Jundgad  and  took  part  in  the  battle  between  that  Chief 
and  Sultan  Muhammad  Tughlak.  On  this  occasion  Viro*  sent 
away  Ra  Khengdr  on  the  shoulders  of  his  brother’s  son  Bhimdev, 
and  himself  gave  his  life  in  his  defence.  Rantddevi,  mother  of 
Mdldo  was  the  daughter  of  this  Viro.  The  river  Kalipdt,  an  affluent 
of  the  river  Mogul,  flows  to  the  south  of  the  village.  There  are  two 
tanks  at  Khordsa  one  of  which  is  called  J&mbvalu.  There  is  a 
Government  vernacular  school  at  Khor&sa. 


Km  .stavaim.  Khunta  va'da  is  situated  in  the  Bhdvnagar  state  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  miles  north-west  of  Mahuva  and  about  twenty-eight 
miles  south  -east  of  Kuudla.  It  is  the  seat  of  a subordinate  revenue 
and  police  officer.  There  is  a vernacular  school  hero.  There  is  4 
Buddhist  cave  about  a mile  from  here  in  the  hill  called  Chitradh&r. 
The  cave  is  locally  called  Aghori  Hava’s  cave.  Therearc  the  remains 
of  a good  fort  here,  though  now  in  a ruined  condition,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  a thunaK  under  the  Muhammadan  rule.  There  is  n 
well  in  tho  fort  called  Pouch  Bibi  no  Kuvo.  The  population  consists 
chiefly  of  Brdh mans,  Vdn ids,  Bharvdds,  Kolis,  Ghdnchis,  Khatris,  Ac. 
Tho  darbari  offices  hero  are  good  and  well  built.  There  aro  good 
temples  of  the  Jains  and  Vaishuavas  as  well  as  of  tho  followers  of 
Svdtni-Ndrayan.  There  are  several  good  merchants  hero,  and 
Khuntdvjidft  is  quite  a local  trade  centre.  Tho  village  is  situated 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Malan.  About  a half  mile  to  tho 
east  of  the  village  three  streams  unite,  viz.  the  Malan,  the  Rojhki,  and 
tho  Lilio.  This  spot  is  called  the  Triveui  aud  a temple  of  Bileshvnr 
Mahadev  stands  hero.  A fair  is  held  on  this  spot  on  the  last  day 
of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Shrdvan.  Good  mangoes  and 
cocoanuts  grow  hero.  It  is  said  that  when  Chdmprajvdla  ruled  at 
Bhddrod,  this  part  of  the  country  was  waste.  He  had  two  sons 
llemgal  and  Gangdit.  They  quarrelled  with  their  father  and  camo 
hither  and  built  a hamlet  on  the  site  of  the  presout  village.  At  this 
time  Prince  Fateh  Khdn,  who  had  formerly  been  governor  of 
Mdngrol,  being  displeased  with  his  father,  had  gone  into  outlawry  and 
came  hither  with  his  five  wives  and  much  treasure.  He  made  friends 
with  theso  two  brothers,  while  they  on  the  other  hand  were  each 
desirous  to  kill  him  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  obtain 
possession  of  his  treasure.  But  the  brothers  quarrelled  on  the  subject, 
till  their  differences  grew  so  bitter  that  Hemgalji  at  last  told  the 
prince  of  tho  evil  desigus  of  Gangait.  Tho  princo  poisoned  Gangdit 
and  built  a strong  fort.  The  village  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  betrayal  of  Gangait  by  Heingal,  and  is  hence  called 
Khuntav&da  or  the  place  of  betrayal.  Afterwards  Ahmad  Sbdh 
sent  a force  against  the  prince  and  besieged  the  place.  Tho  prince 
made  a stubborn  resistance,  but  finally  fled  to  the  Shidl  Island.  On 


1 This  probably  allude*  to  Ita  Khco^ai  a escape  to  the  lurlie&a  of  (jliroAr. 
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this  his  five  wives  threw  themselves  into  the  fort  well,  evor  since  Chapter  XIII. 
callod  P4ach  Bibino  Kuvo.  Tho  prince  escaped  to  the  ShiAl  Island  states  and  Place 
and  is  said  to  have  cast  his  treasure  into  the  creek  there.  lie  was  ^ 

however  pursued  by  the  Sultan’s  army  and  taken  prisoner  and  hunt  va  a* 
carried  away  to  Alimadabad  where  he  shortly  died  in  confinement. 

Hetngalji  now  occnpied  the  village  and  his  descendants  remained 
bore  for  somo  generations.  The  last  of  them  was  VAla  Kheugarji, 
who  entertained  many  Vanara  Ahirs  in  his  service.  Kbengarji 
practised  much  oppression  ou  these  Ahirs  and  they  uniting  together 
seized  and  bound  him  and  cast  him  into  the  bonfire  lit  on  tho 
Occasion  of  the  Holi  or  Spring  Festival,  and  burned  him  to  death. 

The  Ahirs  now  became  masters  of  the  village,  ami  commenced  to 
ravage  the  country.  The  Muhammadans  however  conquered  them 
and  placed  a thdnah  at  KhuntavAda,  which  became  under  them  tlio 
seat  of  a parfjanah.  After  tho  dissolution  of  the  Moghal  power,  this 
village  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Khumans  of  Kundla,  and 
lay  waste  until  about  1785-80  when  ThAkor  Vakhatsinghji  after 
the  conquest  of  Mahuva  caused  it  to  be  repopulated.  It  has  ever 
since  been  under  the  Bh&vnagar  state,  and  is  now  in  an  exceedingly 
flourishing  condition.  The  population  of  KhuntavAda  according  to 
tho  census  of  1872  was  2441  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1945 
Souls. 


Koili.  This  is  a village  belonging  to  tho  Vanthali  mahdt  of  tho  Koiu 

Juuugad  state  and  is  about  four  and  half  miles  distant  from  Vanthali 
to  the  north-east.  It  is  principally  famous  for  tho  Tarnetar  monastery 
within  its  village  lands.  The  population  of  Koili  consisted  in  1S72 
of  1300  souls,  but  this  number  fell  to  1194  in  1881  owing  to  tho 
ravages  of  the  famine  of  1878-79.  Koili  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  tho  koil  or  Indian  cuckoo  which  abounds  in  the  groves  here. 

Tho  village  was  granted  in  a.d.  1728  (Samvat  1784)  to  Mahant 
Tulsigarji  by  the  then  faujddr  of  JunAgad,  and  the  successive 
Mahant s or  abbots  have  ever  sinco  boon  famous  for  purity  of  life, 
learning  and  general  benevolence.  Their  hospitality  is  specially 
famous,  and  in  times  of  famine  they  have  frequently  supported  largo 
numbers  of  starving  folk  so  much  so  that  there  are  several  bardic 
verses  in  praise  of  different  abbots  and  specially  of  KripAlgar  who 
dispensed  much  charity  in  the  famine  of  a.d.  1813  Samvat  18G9. 

In  a.d.  1831  Samvat  1887,  when  NawAb  Bahadur  KbAn  was  on  tho 
ffddi  of  Junagad  and  when  Damodargar  was  abbot  of  Tarnetar, 
the  NawAb  visited  Tarnetar.  The  abbot  received  him  right  royally, 
and  the  NawAb  was  so  pleased  that  be  granted  to  the  monastery  the 
two  villages  of  Bodku  and  Rangpur  and  also  bestowed  on  the  abbot 
himself  an  elephant,  a palanquin.  And  a torch  as  a personal  honour. 

The  abbots  of  Tarnetar  have  always  been  fond  of  horse-breeding  and 
to  this  day  there  are  a good  stock  of  horses  and  mares  at  the  monastery. 

Tho  name  Tarnetar  is  a corruption  of  tho  Sanskrit  trinviva , three- 
pyed,  an  epithet  of  Shiva  to  whom  tho  temple  is  sacrod.  This  temple 
was  repaired  by  the  GAekwar’s  DivAn  Vithalrav  DevAji  in 
a.[>.  1811,  Samvat  18(37,  and  there  is  an  inscription  to  this  effect  in 
the  temple.  But  its  original  foundation  is  attributed  to  an  ascetic 
named  BhugvAnath  who  lived  solely  on  milk  and  came  to  this 
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spot  from  Anjdr  in  Cutch  in  a.d.  1205  Samvat  1321,  du 
of  Hn  Noglmn  of  Jumigad.  There  is  a large  fair  hero  on 
of  the  light  half  of  the  month  of  Aso  or  October  which  lasts  for  t 
days  and  is  attended  by  over  1000  people.  There  is  an  io 
CJanesh  in  the  temple  enclosure  in  the  great  toe  of  the  right 
which  there  grows  a small  banian  tree,  which  is  said  to  have  i 
the  same  number  of  leaves  namely  seveu  and  to  be  alwaj 
same  size.  It  is  called  the  Akshaya  vnd  or  'imperishable 
Kodina  r1  is  a walled  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Singdvada  river  about  three  miles  from  the  se 
first  obtained  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  Kashdtis  (or 
Muhammadan  garrison)  who  were  very  powerful  and 
after  the  decay  of  the  Moglial  power.  The  Kasbdtis  also 
Sutrapada  and  Mdugrol  higher  up  the  coast  In  modern 
the  tribe  has  degenerated,  and,  at  Kodindr,  has  been  succeeded  j 
power  by  two  families  of  Syads  called  Bukhdri  and  Kddri 
established  themselves  about  three  hundred  years  ago  receiving  x 
of  villages  aud  lands  from  the  Badshah  of  Delhi.*  At  the  I 
the  cessions  of  Kodindr  to  the  Gaekwar  by  the  Nawdb  of  Ju 
in  1813,  Vithalrav  Deviiji  took  these  possessions  from  the  Sy 
and  in  return  gave  them  new  grants  under  new  jxtrtranriA*. 


gave  to  the  Bukhari  Syads  five  villages,  and  to  theKfidri  Syads 
~ai,  Chhdchar,  Malsardn,  Ndna  and  Mota  Ichvni 
Ndndvada,  Chediv&o,  and  Jatrdkhadi. 


villages,  tnz.  Kaj,  Chhdchar,  Malsardn,  Ndna  and  Mota  Ichvnr, 

The  panD&nah*  of  Vit 

are  dated  1814.  The  Syads,  although  deprived  of  tl 
possessions,  have  continued  their  old  stylo  of  living  and  expendit 
consequently  at  the  present  day  they  are  rednced  to  poverty,  and  I 
lands  aro  hopelessly  mortgaged  to  moneylenders.  The  manne 
which  the  paryanah  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Gdekwdr  has  alrc 
been  described.  The  inhabitants  of  Kodindr  are  principally  Sy 
Mehmans,  Van  ids,  Lohdnds  aud  Brahmans,  Bhdts,  Fakirs,] 

Rajputs,  Dhobis,  Dheds,  and  Bhangis.  The  traders  are  the  Mel 
Vdnids,  Lohanas,  and  Brdh mans.  The  only  casto  which  seems 
peculiar  is  that  of  the  Kdradias,3  a low  caste  of  Rajputs  who  form  1 
bulk  of  tho  cultivating  class.  They  themselves  trace  their 
from  a ruling  power  in  Nagar  That  ha  which  was  expelled  by  the  ] 
of  Delhi,  but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  this.  Their  caste  is  to  be  fon 
in  Aina,  Pdtan,  Mdngrol,  part,  of  Porbandar,  aud  at  Ddnta  in  Guja 
They  may  eat  with  other  Rajputs,  but  they  cannot  intermarry 
them.4  They  are  a lazy  set  of  people  and  make  bad  cultiv 


1 Major  F.  H,  Jackson. 

3 Some  of  the  parwdmahs  granting  land  to  tho  Syads  are  of  the  reign  of 


others  are  of  the  lust  ccntui 
ie< 

say  that  they  came  originally  from  Sind.  But  they  are  not  tho 


itunr. 

K Ardia  is  a term  applied  to 
may  consequently  bo  of  t 


) llajpnts  not  owning  landed  estate  or  ynl*. 
tribe.  The  KArdiAs  here  mentioned  * “ ‘ 


are  numbeni  of  them  throughout  the  province  of 
J.  W.  Watson. 

4 KdradiAa  do  not  intermarry  with  OrAsi*  Rajputs, 
other  Rajputs  who,  like  themselves,  do  not  own 
KAradia  s daughter. 
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The  Dhobi  casto  is  rather  Btrong  in  Kodindr.  They  divide 
themselves  into  three  Rajput  tribes,  the  Choliati,  Gohcl,  and  Vdghela. 
The  first  came  from  Dudhana  under  Kodindr,  the  second  from  Gogha, 
and  tbo  third  from  Amreli.  They  possess  nearly  200  donkeys  with 
which  they  perform  the  office  of  carriers  for  the  grain-merchants. 
An  average  donkey  load  is  four  mans,  and  for  carrying  this  six  kos 
the  hire  is  4 annas  British  money.  The  distance  of  the  town  from 
the  bandar  has  probably  given  cause  for  the  existence  of  these 
doukeys,  as  it  has  for  numerous  camels  which  are  employed  in 
bringing  goods  from  the  bandar  and  stones  from  the  quarries  of 
which  there  are  several  between  the  town  and  the  sea-coast. 

Kodindr  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  fertile  strip  of  land 
called  Ndgher,  which  extends  from  Maugrol  to  Bdbaridvdd  and  bears 
evidence  of  a civilization  older  than  that  of  most  parts  of  Kdthidwdr. 
The  laud  is  very  reproductive,  but  it  is  at  present  badly  cultivated. 
The  land  taxes  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  parganah  and  are 
ruther  complex.  Their  irregularity  is  increased  by  tho  existence 
of  three  currencies,  viz.  tho  British  rupee,  the  Baroda  rupee,  and 
the  Spanish  dollar  or  rial,  which  latter  has  crept  into  use  from 
tho  neighbouring  Portuguese  settlement  of  Div.  Tbo  cash  land 
taxes  have,  for  a long  time,  been  fixed  in  dollars,  but  as  there  has 
not  been  a sufficiency  of  this  coinage  to  permit  of  all  payments 
being  made  in  it,  the  rayats  have  had  to  pay  in  rupees,  in  the 
equivalent  of  dollars  at  the  market  rate.  This  being  oppressive, 
Rdja  Sir  T.  Mddhavrdo  on  his  visit  to  Amreli  in  November  1878 
fixed  the  value  of  the  dollar  for  transaction  between  the  Sark&r  and 
the  rayat  at  Rs.  2-5-0  of  British  currency.  The  rials  are  much 
sought  after  by  Vdnids.  They  form  about  three-fourths  of  the  total 
coinage  floating  in  tho  parganah . It  is  contemplated  by  tho 
present  administration  to  'have  a revenue  survey  made  of  tho 
Kodiiuir  patganah,  and  to  introduce  a uniform  land  settlement. 
Another  cause  of  bad  cultivation  is  that,  in  tho  place  of  the 

£loddiug  Kan  hi,  tho  land  is  tilled  in  this  mdhdl  by  the  Kdradids, 
lusal  nidus,  Kolis  and  Dlieds,  who  have  small  holdings  and  work 
indifferently.  The  cattle  of  this  part  of  tho  country  are  smaller  than 
in  Kathidwdr,  as,  also,  are  tho  carts  and  agricultural  instruments. 
The  use  of  the  Persian  wheel  is  universal,  affording  the  cultivators 
an  opportunity  of  going  to  sleep  in  the  cage  in  which  the  driver  of  the 
bullocks  sits.  There  are  101 G wells  for  irrigation  and  thirty-four  for 
driukiug  in  this  mahdl.  There  are  three  harbours  under  Kodindr,  viz. 
that  close  to  Mul-Dwdrka  called  Kodinar  harbour,  Phdtal-Bara,  and 
Velan.  Tho  latter  is  tho  best,  as  tho  two  former  are  merely 
roadsteads.  Trade  is  carried  cm  with  Bombay,  Kardchi,  Porbandar, 
and  Mdngrol.  There  arc  only  two  vessels  belonging  to  merchants  of 
Kodinar  one  of  ninety  and  ono  of  forty  khandis . The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  cotton,  grain,  aud  ghi ; and  of  import  wheat, 
juvdr,  clothes,  spices,  and  dry  goods.  There  are  no  facilities  for 
traders  at  the  bandars  as  yet.  Cotton  bales  are  carried  to  within 
a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  beach,  aud  from  there  are  rolled  over 
aorne  deep  sand  to  the  water’s  edge.  Coolies  carry  them  through 


Chapte^Xni. 
States  and  Place* 

KomnAr. 
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the  surf  to  boats,  which  convoy  thorn  to  the  jthtillxnuir*  1 
the  shore.  During  tho  monsoon,  all  boats  are  withdrawn  to 
Jdfardbdd,  nml  other  places.  The  present  administration  has 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  a custom-house  and  a dk arnu$h*lla  at  the 
bamlar,  and  a road  from  tho  bandar  to  the  town  has  boon  made  by 
relief  work.  There  are  no  buildings  in  the  town  deserving  uf  nay 
special  notice.  The  kachtri  and  its  accompaniments  of  lock-up 
and  police  lines  were  built  by  Vithalrdv.  There  is  a vernacular 
school  and  a dispensary.  Tho  post  office  is  connected  with  the  lice 
which  runs  vi/l  Verdvnl  Pa  tan  to  Jundgad  aud  from  there  branches 
off  to  Itdjkot  and  to  Mduikvddu,  Ainreti,  Ac. 

Kota.  This  village  belongs  to  the  Khambhdliya  mah<il  ninl  lira 
about  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  KhambhAliya.  Tho  j*opu!nti  n 
according  to  the  census  of  1072  was  ninety-three  persons,  but  thin  had 
increased  by  the  ceusus  of  1881  to  115.  Al»ont  a mile  to  the  sooft* 
cast  of  this  village  are  the  ruins  of  a town  called  Kundanpur  which 
belonged  to  tho  Chdvadas.  The  last  Chavada  ruler's  name  is  said 
have  been  Vikamshi,  and  tho  place  was  conquered  by  the  JeMivsU 
from  him  in  Samvnt  1370  (a.d.  1314).  In  the  battle  V iknmshi  wus 
slain,  and  his  pdliyo  or  funeral  monument1  stands  to  this  day  faciei 
to  the  south  (t.e.  towards  Gumli)  and  bearing  the  date  above-named. 

Kotha  ria  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  tho  Ilnlir 
district.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  six  villages,  viz.  Kotliaria,  Ydvdi, 
Khor4na,  Ndgalpur,  Piplia,  and  Vdgudad.  Tho  talukdar  in  & 
Jddcju  Rajput  aud  a Bhdydd  of  Rdjkot.  Kothdria  is  five  miles 
south-east,  of  Rdjkot  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Gondal.  It  lies  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Khokhardar  river  which  falls  into  the  Aji 
about  two  miles  south  of  Rajkot.  There  is  a great  liquor  distillery 
at  Khordna.  The  talukdar'*  name  is  Jadeja  Jethiji,  and  be  has 
sixth  class  jurisdiction.  There  1*9  a vernacular  school  at  Kothdria. 
Tho  population  of  the  village  of  Kothdria  according  to  the  ceusns 
of  1872  was  890  and  according  to  that  of  1881  812  souls.  There  is 
a small  fort  at  Kothdria. 

Kotra  Sa'nga  niis  the  chief  town  of  the  separate  tribute- paying 
state  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
streams  from  the  east  and  north  respectively,  which  join  to  form  the 
Gondii  river.  It  is  nineteen  miles  south-south-east  of  Rajkot  and 
eight  miles  north-east  of  Gondal.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  seventeen 
villages  and  enjoys  jurisdiction  of  the  fourth  class.  This  jurisdictior  " 
is  at  present  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  chief  (a  minor)  by  a kdrbh/lr 


1 AO  funeral  monuments  face  to  the  eaat,  hut  Vikaiuehi'i 
erected  facing  south  towards  hie  cuciny’e  capital  of  Gum  In 
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approved  by  the  Agency.  The  founder  of  this  tdlukah  was  Sangoji 
son  of  Kumbkoji  I.  of  Gondal.  The  family-tree  is  as  under: 
Kuinbhoji  I.  of  Gondal. 


SagrAniji  Sangoji 

[.Succeeded  to  the  gtuit  [Received  the  village  of  Ardoi 

of  Gondal.]  in  appanage.  | 


Chapter  XIII. 


States  and  Placei 


Kotra  SAnoJLm. 


I .. 

Tejoji 


TogAji  Hakoji 

[Received  Kajpura  [Received  BLnhlv* 

and  founded  that  and  founded  that 

Id/idoA].  tdlukah). 


Jaeoji  SartAnji  Devoji 

d.  i.  p.  d.  4.  p.  | 

Hothiji 

[These  two  brotliern  conouered  Kotra  and  re- 
moved their  capital  there,  but  dying  childless 
were  succeeded  by  their  younger  brother  Devoji]. 


BhojrAjji  Bdmanioji.  Bhaqudnji 

d,  §.  jk 


Sabloji.  Veroji. 

Merojb 


Tugoji.  Khengdrji  Muluji. 

[Receiver  Bagdad  La]. 

Mulvoji  (now  a minor). 

Sdngoji  received  Ardoi  in  about  a.d.  1654-55,  and  after  him 
the  town  and  tdlukah  was  named  Sdngdni.  He  was  killed  fighting 
with  the  Kdthis  at  Raiya,  three  miles  west  of  Rdjkot,  in  1699,  and 
in  concert  with  Ranmalji  of  Rdikot  conquered  Sardbdr.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Tejoji,  who  aied  after  a prosperous  rule  in  a.d. 
1727.  This  was  the  time  when  disorder  was  spreading  rapidly  in 
Sordth.  The  great  Emperor  Anrangzeb,  whose  name  alone  had 
sufficed  to  compel  obedience,  had  been  now  dead  for  fourteen  yeara 
and  the  imperial  hold  on  the  distant  provinces  was  slackening.  The 
viceroys  of  Gujardt  had  enough  to  occupy  their  attention  on  the 
continent  without  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  which 
was  practically  deprived  of  other  aid  and  control  than  could  be 
afforded  by  the  faujddr  of  Jundgad,  and  he  found  that  it  was  all  he 
could  do  to  retain  the  home  districts.  The  thanahddra  if  holding 
important  charges  like  Mdngrol  and  Una,  Ac.,  erected  them  into 
states,  while  the  smaller  posts  had  to  hold  their  own  as  they  best 
could.  The  larger  and  smaller  chiefs  seized  on  the  villages  they  held 
on  farm,  while  the  Kdthis  swept  over  the  land  like  a pestilence.  In 
this  time  of  anarchy,  the  Kdthis  seized  on  Kotra  (previously  an 
imperial  thdnah) aud  Khuruan  Yaijo  Jogio  made  of  it  his  eyrie,  whence 
n (113-60 
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he  periodically  issued  forth  to  ravage  the  country.  Vaijo  had 
himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  Gondal  chieftain,  as  well  ns  to  tho 
SAng&nis  of  Ardoi,  and  JasAji  and  SarUlnji  of  Ardoi,  who 
warriors  of  some  prowess,  resolved  to  conquer  the  place.  This  they 
did  after  a gallant  fight  in  a.d.  1750  and  established  themsclm 
therein.  At  this  time  Knmbhoji  II.  of  Gondal  was  a youth,  but 
was  sont  by  his  father  to  arrange  the  Gondal- Kotra  frontier.  It  wm 
agreed  by  both  parties  to  entrust  the  definition  to  an  imparted  palrl 
who  walked  along  the  frontier  with  Knmbhoji  on  the  right  ham! 
and  Jasoji  on  the  left.  Jas&ji  carried  his  naked  spear  across  his 
saddle- bo w and  now  and  then  admonished  the  patel  with  tho  point, 
so  as  to  make  him  swerve  away  from  the  Kotra  and  encroach  on  the 
Gondal  land.  The  patel,  afraid  of  so  doughty  a warrior,  kept  odgicc 
away  from  him  until  by  tho  time  the  definition  was  finished,  a 
considerable  amount  of  land  was  gained  by  Kotra.  Kumbhoji 
observed  wbat  took  place,  and  though  lie  dared  not  then  remonstrate, 
resolved  to  be  avenged.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred.  A bard  wu 
singing  before  Jasoji  of  tho  deeds  of  Sheshnidlii  of  S&cla.  JaMji 
ol  iserved  contemptuously  *what-  could  Sasla1  (a  hare)  do.*  This  wa* 
reported  to  Knmbhoji  who  iuvited  Sheshmiilji  to  Gondal  on  the 
occasion  of  some  festival,  and  told  him  of  the  insulting  words  of  Jasiji, 
Sheahmnlji  vowed  revenge  if  Kumbhoji  would  promise  not  to  aid 
Kotra,  and  this  Kumbhoji  was  only  too  glad  to  do.  Now,  at  this  tinw 
snch  of  the  Khum&ns  who  had  survived  the  expulsion  from  Kotm 
were  in  feud  with  the  fc$£ng£nis,  and  had  called  to  their  aid  tho  Krfthi* 
of  Auandpur  and  Bhituora  with  a view  of  reconquering  their  former 
holding.  Shesbrndlji  joined  them,  and  in  1755  a great  battle  was 
fought  at  the  village  of  R&jpipla,  eight  miles  east  of  Kotra.  Tho 
Saughnis  were  defeated  and  Jasaji  and  Sartduji  left  on  the  field. 
Their  memorial-stones  stand  at  Rdjpipla  to  this  day.  Devnji 
escaped  to  Kotra  wounded,  but  the  enemy's  losses  bad  been  severe 
also  aud  they  judged  it  prudent  to  retire.  Devoji  now  succeeded  to 
the  gridi  but  died  the  same  year  of  his  wound  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hothiji  who  reigned  till  1812.  Hothiji  was,  it  may  be  said, 
the  first  chief  of  Kotra,  and  his  long  rule,  together  with  the  fact  of 
his  being  alive  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Walker's  permanent  settlement , 
has  caused  Kotra  to  be  also  called  Hotliiji-na-Kotra  or 
Kotra.  Bhojrajji  in  1812  succeeded  his  father,  and  rnled 
when  ho  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  B&: 

He  died  in  1833  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sabloji 
in  1840  by  his  son  Meroji.  Meroji  lived  till  1802  when  he 
died  leaving  his  son  Togaji  a minor.  This  young  chief  was 
much  addicted  to  wine  and  opium,  so  much  so  that  during  his 
lifetime  Government  were  obliged  to  reduce  his  jurisdiction  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fifth  class,  and  that  failing  to  produce  a salutary 
effect,  to  appoint  a manager  for  his  estate.  He  died  in  1879  leaving  a 
son  named  Mulvoji,  the  present  chief,  also  a minor.  There  are  good 
public  offices  in  Kotra  and  a school  aud  post  office.  The  population 
of  Kotra  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  2510  and  according 


l SAsU  or  SaaU  short  for  SheshmAlji. 
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to  that  of  1881  2317  souls.  The  fourth  class  jurisdiction  was  restored  Chapter  XIII. 
in  August  1877  to  the  present  manager.  States  and  Place 

Kotra  Na'ya'ji  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the  HAlar  Kotra  IUtAji. 
district,  situated  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  river  Dernai. 

It  is  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Rajkot.  The  tdlukah  consists  of 
but  one  village.  The  tdlukddrs  are  JadojAs  and  BhayAd  of  Dhrol. 

The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1038  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  1256  souls. 

Kotra  Pitha  is  ft  separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the  GohilvAd  Kotka  PrmA. 
district  under  the  BAbra  tdlukah,  on  the  highroad  from  RAjkot  to 
BhAvnagar.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  thirteen  villages  including 
the  chief  town.  The  tdlukddrs  are  KAtbis  of  the  VAla  tribe.  It  is 
nbout  ten  miles  north-west  of  BAbra.  The  nearest  railway  station 
is  Chital  which  lies  sixteen  miles  to  the  southward.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  2111  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  2318  souls.  Formerly  the  NavAnagar  State  had  a share  in 
the  tdlukah  including  Kotra,  but  Colonel  Keatingo  eliminated  the 
NavAnagar  share,  granting  that  state  in  compensation  the  two 
villages  of  Jangvar  and  Gundalm  On  tho  appeal  of  NavAnagar, 
the  Secretary  of  State  sent  back  the  case  for  further  enquiry  and 
3000  additional  vxghds  were  granted  to  NavAnagar  by  an  amicable 
agreement.  Kotra  Pitha  is  a picturesque  town  and  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  a small  bill. 

Kotri,  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  in  tho  Kotri. 

BAbariAvad  district,  bat  is  now  under  JuuAgad.  It  is  a flourishing 
village  and  lies  twelve  miles  north  of  JAfarAbAd.  It  is  now  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  JunAgad.  The  population  according  to  tho  ceusus 
of  1872  was  1364  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1329  soula  Tho 
GrAsiAs  are  BAbrias  of  tho  Varu  and  DhAukrn  tribes. 

Kovaiya,  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  in  the  Kovaiya. 
BAbariAvad  district,  but  now  under  JunAgad,  lies  eight  miles  north- 
east of  JafarAbAd.  Kovaiya  is  two  miles  north  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  GrAsias  are  BAbriAs  of  the  Lakhanotra  tribe.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  499  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  434  souls. 

Kra  nkaeh,  with  a population  of  1405  in  1881,  is  said  to  derive  Kh4nkacu. 
its  name  from  tho  krdnkachio  creeper,  which  is  very  thorny.  The 
river  Shetrunji  flows  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south  of  KrAnkacb. 

About  half  a mile  from  Krdnkach  the  Gagdio,  a very  brackish  salt 
stream,  joins  the  river  Shetrunji,  which,  though  its  water  is  sweet 
up  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the  GAgdio,  is  henceforward  brackish. 

There  is  therefore  a saying  in  tho  country  which  is  constantly 
quoted  to  show  the  evil  effect  of  bad  company. 

The  GAgdio  has  joined  the  ShetmnjiJ 

Thore  is  a very  sacred  shrine  of  the  KhodiAr  MAta  hero,  where 
several  miracles  are  said  to  occur.  Thus  the  lamps  iu  front  of  tho 
mother  are  said  to  light  themselves,  and  in  the  monsoon  of  a.d.  1845 
it  is  said  to  have  rained  ghi  on  the  shrine  of  tho  Mata,  which  ghi 


1 The  Gujarati  runs  ; Gdydiyo  b/intyo. 
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XIII.  was  picked  np  by  several  villagers  now  living.  Near  K 
I Places.  ^ called  the  BAv&lo  Dnngar,  in  which  there  is  a cave  which  used  to 
be  the  residence  of  several  Aghori  BAvas.  There  is  an  old  vde  or 
well  with  steps  close  to  the  village,  in  which  are  two  small 
one  sacred  to  Shiva,  and  the  other  to  his  vehicle  Nandi,  the 
ball 

Kuba  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the  Sorath 
It  is  situated  about  eight  miles  south-west  of  MAnikvada  civil  station 
and  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Bagasra.  The  tdlukddrs  are 
by  caste,  and  ore  the  majmuddr 8 of  the  GAekwAr.  The  villi 
originally  obtained  in  A.D.  1834-35  from  Nawdb  Bahadur  F 
of  JunAgad  by  MajinudAr  YrnjdAs  RangildAs  in  exchange 
rights  purchased  by  the  said  VrajdAs  in  the  VisAvadAr  pi  ^ 

The  present  tdlukddrs  were,  1 JadavrAi,  2 TrikamrAi,  and  3 Manirai. 
all  sons  of  Vithalji  Buch,  husband  of  the  only  daughter  of  Vrw 
he  having  died  without  male  issue.  Of  these  Trikamrdi  is 
leaving  liowfever  a son  named  TrambaklAl.  Of  the  other 
•lAdavrdi  by  consent  of  the  others  exercises  jurisdiction  of 
class.  There  is  a KAthi  Mulgrdsia  in  Kuba  of  the 
of  the  Vala  tribe,  named  Kaua  NAja.  The  population  of 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  492  and  according  to 
1881  375  souls. 


7t>A. 


L>LA. 


Kuda  is  a small  village  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Cutcb,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  small  river  called  Godra.  It  bel 
to  the  first  class  state  of  DhrAngadra,  and  is  famous  for  its  salt-v 
where  vaddgra  salt  is  manufactured  of  equal  quality  to  that 
KhArAghoda.  It  is  about  thirteen  miles  north-west  of  Dhranp 
and  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Halvad.  The  population  according  t 
the  census  of  1872  was  819  and  according  to  that  of  1881  11(35  i 
Kundla,  w'itbapopulationof  lOJOOinlSSljisonooftho  flouris 
towns  in  BhAvnagar.  The  Kundla  soil  is  very  fertile,  and* 
cotton  is  grown  here.  Large  crops  are  raised,  too,  by  irrigation  i 
the  cold  weather.  Several  wealthy  bankers  and  merchants 
at  Kundla,  which  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  chief  revenue  offi 
of  the  parganah.  Kundla  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  mr 
saddles,  horse  cloths,  saddle  cloths,  &c.  It  has  a traveller's  hun£ 
a dispensary,  a post  office,  and  two  schools.  There  are  also  fair  smi 
and  ironmongers.  About  three  miles  north-east  of  Kundla  ther 
very  fine  banian  tree  called  the  Suryavad.  A horse  fair  was  held 
Kundla  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  His  Excellency  Sir  Phi] 
NVodehouso  in  1875.  A yearly  fair  is  held  in  the  dry  bod  of  1 
NAvli  river  every  year  on  the  15th  of  the  dark  half  of  Shrdvan  i 
August.  The  Kundlo  river  is  said  to  be  called  NAvli  owing  to 
resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a boat  with  its  sloping  banks.  NAv 
means  a small  boat. 


Kundli  is  a village  of  the  Dhandhuka  sub-division 
Ahmadabad,  but  is  mentioned  here  as  being  the  property 
the  KhAchar  KAtliis  of  PalyAd.  It  is  about  seven  miles  north 
Bot&d  and  six  miles  south-west  of  Kanpur  and  is  a station  on 
Bhavnagar-Wadhwan  railway.  The  population  according  to 
census  of  1872  was  600  and  according  to  that  of  1881  497  souls. 
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Kundlia  la  was  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  Chapter  XIII. 
the  Babariav&d  district,  but  is  now  under  Jundgad.  It  is  situated  States  and  Place 
about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Bheriii  bandar  and  about  seventeen 
miles  to  the  west  of  Mahuva.  The  Grdsids  aro  Babri&s  of  the 
Kotila  tribe.  The  population  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was 
308  and  according  to  that  of  1881  368  souls. 

Kunka'va'v  Mohoti  is  a largo  village  of  tho  Jetpur-Bilkba  KintKivAv 
tdlukah  about  ten  miles  north  of  Bagasra.  In  the  separation  of  Mohoti. 
interests  among  the  Jetpur  Kathis  this  village  has  fallen  to  tho 
share  of  Vala  Ala  Bhitna.  It  is  a station  on  the  Bhrivnagar- 
Dhoraji  line.  Coming  westward  by  rail  from  Bhavnagar  it  is  the 
nearest  station  for  M&nikv&da  from  which  place  it  is  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles  distant.  The  population  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was 
2315  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1937  souls. 

Kutia'na  is  situated  on  tho  bank  of  the  river  Bhridar  about  Kutiana. 
twenty-fivo  miles  east  of  Porbandar.  It  is  a fortified  town,  and  has 
an  inner  citadel,  and  is  tho  head-quarters  of  a medial  or  revenue 
division.  A vahivatddr  or  revenue  official,  and  a first  class 
magistrate  reside  here.  The  soil  around  Kuti&na  is  very  fertile,  and 
large  crops  are  raised  by  irrigation.  Tho  population  by  the  ceusus 
of  1872  was  9912  souls,  but  this  number  decreased  to  8177  in  1881, 
consequent  on  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The  name  Kutidna  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  a Chdran  female  named  Kunti  who  used  to  graze 
hor  fiocks  there,  and  eventually  founded  a nes  or  hamlet  on  tho 
spot  where  the  town  now  stands.  This  gradually  grew  into  a 
village  and  was  called  after  Kunti,  Kuntiana,  now  corrupted  into 
Kutiana.  Old  Kutidna  or  Sakuka-uo-timbo  is  about  a mile  to  the 
west  of  the  modern  town,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  tho  foundations 
of  the  fort;  it  fell  waste  in  about  a.d.  1200,  and  shortly  afterwards 
tho  present  town  was  founded.  There  is  an  old  woll  at  old  Kutidna 
which  contains  the  imago  of  a Kshetrapal  or  local  deity,  and  newly 
married  couples  go  there  to  this  day  to  make  offerings  and  pay 
their  adorations.  This  spot  is  said  to  have  been  tho  ancient 
Kuudinpur,  the  residence  of  king  Bhishmak  the  father  of  Rukmini 
the  head  wife  of  Krishna.  She  had  heard  of  tho  fame  of  Krishna 
and  wished  to  marry  him,  and  he  also  was  desirous  of  marrying  her, 
but  her  brother  Hukhmi  or  Rukhmaiyo  interfered  and  persuaded 
Bhishmak  to  marry  her  to  Shishupdl  the  Rdja  of  Chodidesh.  On 
heariug  that  this  was  settled  Rukmini  wrote  a letter  to  Krishna  at 
Dwdrka  ontreating  him  to  interfere  and  carry  her  off  as  else  she 
would  be  married  to  Shishupdl  and  that  if  he  would  not  rescuo  her 
she  would  die.  She  said  also  iu  her  letter,  that  it  was  not  fit  that 
the  jackal  should  take  tho  prey  of  the  lion,  and  told  him  that  ho 
would  find  her  at  the  temple  of  Ambika  without  tho  city  the  day 
before  her  nuptials  with  Shiahupal.  This  note  she  despatched  to 
Dwdrka  by  a trusty  Brahman.  Krishna  on  reading  it,  at  once  set 
out  and  reached  Kundinpur  in  one  night ; and  next  morning  carried 
off  Rukmini  on  the  morning  of  tho  wedding  day.  A great  battle 
ensued  with  Shishupdl  and  his  men,  but  Krishna  was  victorious ; but 
Rukmini**  brother  Rukhmaiyo  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  slay  Krishna 
and  rescue  his  sister,  or  else  never  to  re-enter  the  town,  still  pursued 
him.  A battle  was  fought,  but  Rukhmaiyo  was  defeated  and 
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with  swords.  Krishna  then  carried  off  Rukhmini  to  Mddhavpat  I 
and  there  married  her  according  to  the  lldkshas  Viva  ceremony.  I 
Rukhmaiyo,  unable  to  re-enter  Kundinnur,  established  the  village  I 
called  Bhoikat  about  three  miles  south  of  kutidna.  This  village  isnow  I 
known  as  Katvana.  Kutidna  has  always  been  famous  for  its  bards  I 
and  poets,  and  the  following  celebrated  bards  and  poets  flourished  I 
there  : (1)  Bhdt  Rao  Ldkhan,  (2)  Surat hia  Sdrasvat  Vaikuntb,  (3)  I 
Kshatri  Hardds  Bhagat,  (4)  Bhdt  Thdkurdas,  and  (5)  13 hat  Bhupat- 
singh.  Kutidna  was  called  Muzafardbad  by  the  Muhammadan*, 
because  it  is  said  that  Sultiin  Muzafar  Halim  of  Gujardfc,  w ho  when 
yet  a prince  was  viceroy  of  Sorath,  was  very  fond  of  the  place,  and 
made  it  very  populous  and  built  the  fort.  In  old  Persian  deeds,  Ac. 
this  town  is  styled  Muzafardbad,  otherwise  called  Kutiana.  There 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  Persian  inscription  in  the  Jdina  xnosqac  ' 
here,  dated  Sur  San  940  equivalent  to  a.d.  1539  during  the  reign 
of  Sultiin  Mahmud  III.  of  Gujarat.  This  inscription  declares  the 
founder  of  the  mosque  to  be  one  Ibrahim  Nizam  Jharnii  or  Nizdmi 
in  the  reign  of  the  greatest  of  Sultdns  Mahmud  Shdh  son  of  Latif 
Shah  brother  of  Bahadur  Shah  son  of  Muzaffar  Shdh  son  of  Midunod 
Shdh  son  of  Ahmad  Shdh  son  of  Muhammad  Shah  son  of  Muzaffar 
Shdh.  The  tomb  of  Nidmat  Khan  Lodhi  is  shown  at  the  shrine  <>f 
Pir  Miskin  Shdh.  It  bears  a short  Persian  inscription  saying  that 
Nidmat  Kbdn  Lodlii  drank  the  fatal  draught  of  the  cupbearer  of 
death  in  the  month  of  Rajab  a.h.  11  GO  equivalent  to  a.d.  1747.  X 
fair  is  hold  at  this  Pir's  shrine  on  the  Muhammadan  festival  of  the 
Shabibardt  ; the  fair  lasts  six  or  three  days.  A fair  lasting  for  two 
days  is  also  held  at  the  temple  of  the  Ndgndth  Maliddev  on  the  7th 
and  8th  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Shrdvan.  Excellent  clothes 
for  both  men  and  women  are  made  here ; they  aro  locally  called 
kdchdfi,  lunghis , dhotars,  mirkhdnis , gajianis , and  alayacha*. 
Dyers  also  drivo  a flourishing  trade  here.  Under  Muhammadan  rulo 
it  grew  into  a town,  and  the  local  governor,  one  Kdlidds,  surrounded 
it  with  a fort.  When  the  Moghal  power  no  longer  prevailed  in 
the  province,  Kutidna  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  local  Muhammadan 
garrison,  who  finally  elected  Nidmat  Khdu  Lodhi  as  their  chief. 
Afterwards  in  a.d.  1750  they  handed  over  the  fort  to  Rdna  SultAuji 
of  Porbandar,  but  being  dissatisfied  with  his  rule,  they  again 
rebelled,  and  in  a.i>.  1759  betrayed  the  fort  and  towu  to  eno 
Hdsliim  Kbdn  an  adopted  son  of  Nawdb  Bahadur  Khdn.  Divan 
Amarji,  the  celebrated  Divdu  of  Junagad,  conquered  Kutidna 
from  this  person  in  a.d.  1770.  Afterwards,  when  the  Nawdb  was 
inimical  to  the  family  of  the  Divdn,  his  brother  Govindji  took 
shelter  in  Kutidna,  and  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  Nawdb  Hamid 
Khdn  for  one  month,  after  which  peace  was  concluded.  Subsequent 
to  this  the  ex-minister  Kalian  Hirji  seized  on  Kutidna,  but  was 
expelled  by  the  Divdn  Ranehodji  (son  of  the  great  Divdn  Amarji) 
who  expelled  him  in  a.d.  1802  on  behalf  of  the  Nawdb  of  Jundgad, 
in  whose  hands  it  remains.  Small  boats  can  sail  from  Kutidna  to 
Navi  immediately  after  the  rainy  season. 

Kuva,  once  the  capital,  is  now  a flourishing  village,  with  a 
population  of  1448  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  but  this 
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number  decreased  to  1404  in  1881  consequent  on  the  famine  of  Chapter  XIII 
1878-79.  There  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  palace,  &c\,  and  one  or  two  imd  Place! 

largo  wells  built  of  cut-stone.  Kuva  is  famous  for  excellent  honey. 

It  was  founded  in  Smnvat  1398  (a.d.  1342)  by  Raj  Udayasinghji. 

Kuva'dva,  commonly  called  Ku^rra,  is  a populous  village  of  KuvIuva. 
tho  Rdjkot  state  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  a mahdl  or  revenue 
sub-division  of  a parganah.  It  is  about  ten  miles  north-east  of 
Rajkot  and  is  situated  on  the  highroad  to  Wadhwan  civil  station 
from  which  it  is  fifty -six  miles  distant.  There  is  a good  dharmshd la 
at  Kudrva  and  the  village  is  nino  miles  distant  from  the  Bamanbor 
traveller's  bungalow.  Kudrva  is  famous  for  its  limestone  which 
is  an  excellent  building  stone.  There  is  a good  market  for  ghx  at 
this  ploce,  as  it  is  near  the  extensive  grazing  grounds  of  tho  Thanga 
and  Mdudav  ranges  of  hills.  There  is  a letter-box  and  a school- 
house  at  Kudrva.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872 
was  1939  and  according  to  that  of  1881  2113  souls. 

La  kha'pa  dar  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  belonging  LakhAi’Aimk. 
to  tho  Vdla  Kdthis,  and  is  the  site  of  an  Agency  thdnah.  It  is  a 
tdlukah  of  but  the  one  village  of  Ldkhdpadar,  and  is  situated  about 
twenty  miles  Bouth  of  Arareli  and  nine  miles  west-south-west  of 
Kundla,  on  the  southern  bank  of  a small  tributary  of  the  Shetrunji 
river.  The  tdlukd&r  exercises  soventh  class  jurisdiction  in  Ldkbd- 
pddar,  the  residuary  jurisdiction  being  exercised  by  the  Agency. 

The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  493  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  413  souls.  There  are  both  a post  office 
and  school  at  Ldkhdpddar.  The  water  of  Ldkiutpddar  is  reputed  to 
be  very  unwholesome. 

Lakhtar,  situated  about  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Wadhwdn  Lakhtar. 
and  twenty  miles  north  of  Lirnbdi,  is  a state  consisting  of  forty-one 
villages.  The  chief,  who  is  a^Jhdl^Rnjput  by  name  Karansinghji, 
exercises  jurisdiction  of  tho  third  class.  Lakhtar  is  a station  on  tho 
Ahmadabad- Wadhwdn  branch  of  the  B.  B.  and  C.  I.  Railway,  but 
the  station  is  one  mile  distant  from  the  town.  The  state  of  Lakhtar 
is  usually  called  Than-Lakhtar  as  it  comprises  the  small  lordship 
of  Thdn  in  the  Mdudav  hills.  There  is  a dharmshdla  at 
the  railway  station  and  a made-road  connecting  tho  station  with 
the  town.  The  Lakhtar  tank  is  good  and  has  been  deepened 
during  the  recent  famine  years.  Abhyesinghji,  son  of  Raj  Sdhib 
Cbandrasinghji  of  Halvad,  received  Lakhtar  in  appanage,  and  founded 
tho  "house  of  Lakhtar.  There  is  a post  office  and  school  and 
dispensary  at  Lakhtar.  The  population  according  to  the  census 
of  1872  was  3780  and  according  to  that  of  1881  4127  souls. 

It  is  said  that  while  the  Lakhtar  tdlukaJi  alone  was  granted  to 
Abhyesinghji,  or  Abbyerdjji  as  he  was  called,  from  the  Dhrdngadra 
gadi,  he  whilo  yet  a kunvar  at  Halvad,  conquered  Tlidn  and  tho 
surrounding  country  and  villages  from  the  Bdbrias.  This  part 
of  the  country  was  in  those  days  covered  with  dense  forests,  and 
abounded  in  lions  and  other  wild  beasts.  Abbyerdjji  conquered 
it  and  held  it  in  addition  to  Lakhtar.  This  conquest  of  Thdn  is 
said  to  have  been  made  in  about  a.d.  1G04-15.  Abhyerajii  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Vajerdjji,  who  was  a devoted  worshipper 
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succeeded  by  liis  sou  Raidharji 
Chandrasiugbji  was  succeeded  by 


of  Rancbodji,  one  of  tho  mauy  manifestations  of 
Lakhfcnr  is  still  sometimes  called  R&nchodpuri. 

Ranchodji  brought  by  Vajerdjii  from  his  ma 
Dungarpur  are  still  in  the  Lakh  tar  Darbar.  Wajondjji 
ceedod  by  his  son  Sheshraalji  and  he  by  his  son  Gop 
Gopdlsinghji  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
panied  Rdj  Pratdpsinghji  of  Halvad  and 
Bdbi  in  their  expedition  against  Jdw  Hardbolji  of 
who  bad  usurped  tne  gddi  of  that  state.  They  dethroned 
and  reinstated  tho  rightful  heir  Jam  Itaisinghji. 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Abhyerajji  II.  who  was  for 
in  outlawry  against  the  authority  of  the  Sorath  foujddr . 

and  he  by  his  son  Chaudi 
his  son  Prathirdjji  who  w 
ruling  chief  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Walker's  settlement.  H 
in  a.d.  1835  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vajerdjji  II.  who  i 
a.d.  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Karausiu^hji,  on 
Juno  1840  when  he  was  but  five  months  old.  This  chief  is 
the  giidi. 

La’ 1 pur  is  the  chief  town  of  the  maluil  of  the  sa 
is  about  twenty-four  miles  south  of  Navdnagar,  and 
the  1872  census  had  a population  of  2177,  but  this  number  1 
2002  in  1S81  consequent  on  the  famine  of  1878-79. 

Lalia'd  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the 
district,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  Bhoika  than  ah , from 
lies  eleven  miles  to  the  eastward.  It  is  about  throe  miles  dg 
of  Chuda  railway  station.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  but  one 
The  tdlukddrs  aro  Jhdla  Rajputs  and  Bhdydd  of  Limbdi.  1 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  714  and  i 
to  that  of  1881  783  souls. 

La  th,  a village  of  the  Gondal  state  about  one  mile  south  < 
river  Bbddar,  is  distant  about  twenty  miles  west-south-v 
Dlioraji,  eleven  miles  south-west  of  Upleta,  and  about  one  and  a l 
miles  south-east  of  Ganod,  had  a population  of  993  souls  acc<  * 
to  the  census  of  1872,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  839  souls, 
was  originally  a Chuddsama  holding  and  the  head  of  a 
group  of  eighty-four  villages.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
Chuddsamds  and  is  usually  associated  in  common  parlunce 
Bhimora  as  Lath-Bhimora.  Both  these  were  Chudasama  villa 
common  with  tho  eutire  Chordsi,  but  both  have  fallen  under  Gondi 
with  the  Upleta  mahdl . 

La  thi.  This  towu  is  the  capital  and  chief  town  of  the  state  < 
tho  same  name  which  consists  in  all  of  eight  villages  under  Jl 
Kdtbiftwdr  agency.1  The  chief  whose  name  is  Bdpubba  is 
The  state  jurisdiction  is  of  the  fourth  class,  and  is  exercis 
Kdrbhdri  Maniklfil  Lddha  Mehta  on  behalf  of  the  minor, 
founder  of  the  Ldtbi  house  was  Sdrangji  one  of  the  sons  of 


1 Lit  hi  also  holds  the  village*  of  VAlukad,  Ncsvad,  La  khan  La,  Ji 
tloglm  subdivision  of  the  Ahmad  Abad  district. 
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the  Bhdvnagar,  Pdlitdna,  and 
married  the  Chuddsama  chieftain 
accompanied  her  thither.  Tho  Rdo 


Sejakji  the  common  ancestor  of 
Ldthi  houses.  SdrangjPs  sister  ~ 
of  Juudgad,  and  Sdrangji 

I bestowed  on  him  and  his  uterine  brother  8hdhji  the  Arthila  chovisi 
near  Kundla.  Sdrangji  gave  Shahji  the  Mdndvi  Tnpa,  and  him- 
self made  his  head-quarters  at  Arthila.  His  descendants  ruled  here 
for  four  gonerutious  after  him,  when  Ra  Mandlik  of  Juudgad 
conquered  and  sacked  Arthila  and  slew  Dudoji  the  then  ruling 
chit  »ftain.  After  this,  this  brauch  of  the  Gohils  withdrew  to  Ldthi 
which  they  hold  to  this  day.  In  comparatively  modem  times  the 
Lathi  chieftain  bestowed  a daughter  in  marriage  on  Ddraaji  Gdekwdr 

S'ving  with  her  as  a dowry  the  tdlukah  of  Chabhdria,  now  called  after 
aiuaji,  Damnagar.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  the  Lathi  chieftain 
was  unable  to  pay  his  tribute,  and  was  besides  much  harassed  by 
tbe  chiefs  of  Bhdvnagar  and  Pdlitdna,  as  well  as  by  a factious 
Blinydd  and  the  predatory  Kathis.  After  this  alliance,  the  Gdekwdr 
protected  Ldthi,  and  it  was  forgiven  the  payment  of  all  tribute 
except  a horse,  which  is  presented  yearly  by  this  state  to  the 
Gdekwdr.  But  the  Diimnagar  parganah  was  severed  from  the  state 
for  ever ; and  the  Ldthi  Bhdydd  became  some  separate  tribute- 
, payitig  states,  while  others  fell  under  Bhdvnagar  or  Pdlitdna.  Ldthi 
is  a station  on  the  Bhdvnagar-Gondal  Railway,  the  station  being 
about  a mile  south  of  the  town,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1872 
had  a population  of  4802  and  according  to  that  of  1881  4384  souls. 
It  is  situated  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Amroli,  nine  miles  south- 
east of  Babra,  and  about  fifty-five  miles  west  of  Bhdvnagar.  There 
is  a post  office,  telegraph  office,  and  school  hero,  as  well  as  a 
dispensary. 

Lilia  Mohota  with  a population  of  1867  in  1881  is  one  of  the 
chief  markets  of  tho  Lilia  sub-division  of  Bhdvnagar.  Thero  aro 
wealthy  ravats  and  cultivators  here.  The  trade,  however,  is  princi- 
pally dependent  on  Kundla  and  Amreli. 

Lilllbda  is  situated  on  the  Bhdvnagar  and  Rajkot  highroad,  and 
is  closo  to  the  Jalia  station  on  the  Bhdvnagar-Gondal  railway.  Tho 
station  is  sit  uated  about  one  and  a half  miles  to  the  west  of  Limbda. 
The  population  of  Limbda  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1327 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  1206  souls.  Limbda  is  a separate 
tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  tho  Gobilvad  district,  and  is  subordinate 
to  the  Songad  thdnah.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  three  villages,  and  the 
(dlnkildrfi  are  Goliil  Rajputs  and  Bhdydd  of  Ldthi.  The  villages 
aro  Limbda,  Ingorala,  and  Kampaidi.  Limbda  is  eighteen  miles 
west-north- west  of  Songad,  eighteen  miles  cast-north -east  of 
Ldthi,  and  thirty-seven  miles  west  of  Bhdvnagar. 

Limbdi  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  uamo  enjoying 
second  class  jurisdiction  and  consisting  of  thirty-nine  villages  under 
tho  Kdthiawdr  Agency.  Certain  other  villages  of  the  Barvala 
parganah  are  under  tho  Dhandhuka  sub-division  of  the  district  of 
Ahmndabad.  Tbe  town  is  situated  on  tho  north  bank  of  tho 
Bhogdvo  river,  which  is  called  after  it  the  Limbdi-Bhogdvo  in 
contradistinction  to  tho  Wadhwdn  river  of  the  same  name.  Limbdi 
lies  about  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Wadhwdn  city,  eighteen  miles 
b 613—67 
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ipter  XIII.  north-east  of  RAnpur,  and  ninety  miles  north-west  of  BhAv 

\ an d Place*.  a ■t%tion  on  the  BhAvnagar-WadbwAu  railway.  Th«_-re  ia 
office,  post  office,  and  dispensary  here,  as  wtdl  as  other  t> 
inga.  The  popnlation  according  to  the  census  of  1872  ^ 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  12,874  souls.  The 

sprung  from  HarpAldev,  the  common  ancestor  of  the 

and  Lirnbdi  houses.  HarpAldev  had  three  sons,  the  eldest  f 
was  Sodhoji  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Dhr&ugadra, 
ceeded  him  on  the  gddi ; the  second  son  wa9 
V>  of  the  house  of  Liinhdi,  who  received  tbo  Chords  is  of  « 
Kuudni  in  appanage,  and  ruled  there ; the  third  son  was 
who  received  Sac  liana  and  Chor  Vadodra.  Mangnji  was 


by  his  son  Madhupal  or  MunjpAl,  who  inarried  n daughter  t 
ChudAsauia  RAo  of  JunAgad,  by  whom  he  had  a s 
Dhaval  commonly  called  Dhamal.  Dhainal  married  tlio 


of  VAja  PalAji  of  VerAval  Patan  who  gave  Dhamal 


till 


forth. 


SI, 


daughter  seven  villages  in  dowry.  He  ruled  in  Janibu 
1250  (a.d.  1191)  when  the  Muhammadans  under  Sultan 
din  Eibak  of  Delhi  invaded  his  country  and  drove  him 
now  retired  to  his  father-in-law's  court,  and  there  by  bis 
quered  forty-one  other  villages  on  the  sea-coast.  He  * 
also  a new  village  called  after  him  Dhdmlej  which  be 
capital.  After  the  Muhammadans  had  retired,  he  went 
JArnbu ; but  as  it  was  waste,  lie  returned  to  DbAinlej 
garrisou  at  Janibu  and  Kundni.  His  descendants  may 
found  on  the  sea-coast  and  are  called  DhAmlejin  JhAlas. 
succeeded  by  his  son  KAluji  who  removed  from  Dhauiloj  to  j 
and  made  the  latter  town  his  capital.  His  son  was  Dhaurnj 
son  was  Lakho.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bhojrajji  I. 
by  his  son  Karansinghii.  Karansinghji  was  succeeds 
A skarauji  and  Askaranji  by  bis  son  Saghoji.  AU  these  cl 
at  Kundni,  now  and  then  visiting  Jambu.  SAghoji's  son 
however,  made  jAcibu  his  residence,  and  his  son  SArangji 
at  Jasdan,  then  the  chief  town  of  a Chovisi  near  Kundni. 
time  the  JhAhis  of  this  house  appear  to  have* constantly  < 
their  residence,  and  to  havo  alternately  made  their  capital  at 
and  JAmbu  according  as  occasion  served.  Thus  LAkhoji 
SArangji  ruled  at  Jambu  and  Kundni,  residing  alternately 
atf  convenient.  Vajerajji  his  son  did  in  like  manner,  bufc 
JAmbu  w*as  the  most  ancient  possession,  Kundni  (probably 
its  secure  position)  was  the  favourite  residence.  NAgji  I.  suc< 
Vajerajji,  and  he  appears  to  have  added  the  ChorAai  or  Slii; 
the  possessions  of  his  house.  The  bards  say  of  him  tho  folio 
couplet1  i 

The  JhAla  of  Kundni  is  renowned. 

The  Lord  of  JAmbu  is  famous, 

His  qddi  eonsiHts  of  four  ChorAsis, 

Nagnjan,  lord  of  men.  % 

said  to  have  had  some  warfare  with  SultAn  A l 
After  his  death,  his  sou  Udebhanji  succeeded  him 


He  is 
GujarAt. 


1 The  Gnj&rftti  runs  : Kundanit  Jhdlo  kahya,  Jape  Jdmbuvand  ; C'Juir 
Chdkalc,  Adtjdjdna  N a rand, 
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rebuilt  the  fort  of  Jamba.  Udebhanji  was  succeeded  by  Khetoji  I. ; Chapter  XIII- 
Khetoji  by  bis  son  Bhojr&jji  II.,  and  Bliojrnjji  II  by  his  son  states  and  Placei 
Nngji  II.,  and  he  by  his  son  Khetoji  II.  who  ruled  at  Kuudni  and 
was  a famous  and  daring*  warrior.  His  greatest  exploit  was  carry- 
ing off  the  bride  of  Godha  VAghela  of  Sardh&r.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Sarvaiya  RAo  of  Bhadli  and  was  travelling  to  her 
husband's  house  at  Sardhdr  with  the  marriage  procession.  On 
the  way  the  procession  halted  near  the  tank  of  Kundni,  where 
Khetoji  happened  to  be  exercising  his  horse.  As  they  drew  near, 

Khetoji's  turban  accidentally  fell  off  and  his  long  hair  streamed 
down  his  back  on  to  his  horse.  The  bride  admired  his  horseman- 
ship, as  well  as  his  manly  face,  and  asked  the  Sardh&r  slave  girl, 
who  was  wdth  her  in  the  chariot,  who  the  horseman  was.  Regarding 
this  the  bards  say1 : 

The  Vaghela’s  marriage  procession  came  and  alighted  at  the  tank. 

There  the  handsome  J hula  chieftain  kheUhi  woe  exercising  his  horse; 

The  turban  Tell  from  Khetshi’s  head,  nnd  his  hair  fell  down  loose, 

The  lady’s  mind  became  enamoured  of  him,  as  the  snake  clingelh  to  the 
sandal-tree. 

The  slave  girl  replied,  1 How  should  I know ; what  I have  to  do 
with  him  ? 9 The  bride  however  again  asked  her,  when  she  replied 
angrily,  ' Do  you  wish  to  run  away  to  him  that  you  ask  about 
hi  rn  so  ? 9 On  her  saying  this  the  bride  became  very  angry  w’itli 
her,  and  at  last  learnt  from  her  that  the  man  was  Khetoji  Mak- 
vano.  She  then  sent  him  a message,  begging  him  to  take  her 
and  swearing  that  if  he  refused  her  request  she  would  commit 
suicide  aud  thus  he  would  be  answerable  for  her  death,  and  that 
if  he  were  a Kshatri  he  would  never  refuse  her  offer.  On 
receiving  this  message  Khetoji  went  into  the  tow  n and  sent  his 
minister  to  request  the  marriage  party  to  stay  there  for  the  night. 

*They  willingly  agreed  and  came  to  the  palace.  Here  the  bride 
was  taken  to  the  apartments  of  Khetoji’s  women,  but  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  allotted  a separate  lodging.  After  she  had  partaken 
of  food  the  bride  said  to  Khetoji,  4 * As  you  are  so  brave,  you  will 
not  fear  to  keep  me/  The  following  verses  are  said  by  the  bards 
regarding  her  message  to  Khetoj *i2: 

The  ludv  sent  her  nlave  girl, 

Liaten  MakvAna 

Know  you  that  1 will  wed  a JhAla  husband, 

Or  eUe  I will  immediately  give  up  my  life  ? 

Khetoji  was  much  perplexed  how  to  act,  and  summoned  bis 
relations  and  ministers,  and  told  them  what  had  happend.  After 
much  consideration  they  replied,  that  as  she  had  come  of  her  owu 
accord,  they  thought  it  would  not  be  right  to  refuse  to  protect 
her,  especially  as  if  sho  were  to  commit  suicide  they  would  by 
refusing  her  protectiou  be  morally  guilty  of  her  death.  At  the 
worst  there  could  be  but  a battle,  aud  of  that  they  did  not  fear  the 
result.  Then  the  bride  was  told  that  Khetoji  w'ould  keep  her.  So 


1 The  Gujar/tti  rung:  VdijhfUlni  kin  dvi  sarorar  uiari ; Tijdn  CA/iopri/o  jhal 

KhrltJii  yhoilo  khtfarc  ; Khttuhi  shirrnoliyo  khtvso  jiinibi  chhuta  kesh  ; man  txlinu  mohi - 

rahtjun  yjam  rhandananr  lupeUi  shesha. 

* Tb®  Gujarati  is  : Bdiye  vnddran  mokall , sun  Khtta  Alakartin  ; Fariiw  him  Jh<xl<t 

•arjdnqje,  Nikr  palatndu  chAdndu  prdna . 
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ter  XIII.  when  on  the  morrow  the  company  were  ready  to  proceed,  the 
imd  Places  bride  delayed  to  join  them.  After  waiting  some  time  the  Sardiiir 


Vadaran  said  that  it  was  no  use  delaying  further  as  it  vms  cl«r  I 
that  she  intended  to  live  with  Khetoji.  When  the  men  of  the 
party  heard  this  they  were  greatly  angered,  and  prepared  to  fight, 
but  being  but  few  in  uutuber  were  all  slain,  and  the  slave  g»rl 
alone  escaped  alive  to  Sardluir  and  told  Godha  Vaghela  what  had  | 
happened,  and  that  the  bride  had  ran  away  to  Makvana  Jvhetoji  sud 
that  the  escort  had  beeu  slain.  Godha  VAghela  vowed  revenge  unf 
obtaining  the  aid  of  RAo  of  Bhadli  he  marched  upon  Kuiul&L 
Khetoji  met  them  in  battle  and  repulsed  the  SarvaiyAs,  but 
slain  fighting  with  the  VAghelas.  He  is  said  (like  Mokhera  Gobi!) 
to  have  fought,  after  losing  his  head,  until  his  body  reached  the 
wall  of  Kuudui.  Ilis  defeat  of  the  SarvaiyAs  is  commemorated  m 
the  following  lines1: 


Mahmud  Begad*  seised  on  both  JAmbu  and  ShiAni.  Khetoji 
is  said  to  have  died  in  a.d.  i486.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lis  i«va 
SAghoji  who  wandered  about  at  the  head  of  500  horse,  seeking  a 
chance  to  revenge  himself  on  Godha  Vaghela,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  finally  lie  took  shelter  in  his  Bh&yAd’s  village  of  .Thohala 


not  daring  to  resist  so  large  a force,  retired  with  his  horsemen.  As 
he  passod  by  the  village  of  Vejisial,  a shepherd  of  SardhAr  saw 
him  thus  retreating  and  said  to  a Kundni  shepherd  named  Vuo 
who  was  by  at  the  time,  ‘ See  your  chief  is  ruiiniug  away  from 
my  chief  and  his  horsemen.*  Viso  replied,  ‘My  chief  would  never 
fly,  it  must  be  your  chief  who  is  flying.*  When  however  SAghoji 
drew  near  he  recognized  him  and  begged  him  to  halt  there. 
SAghoji  said  that  he  was  being  pursued  by  a large  force  of  VAghelas 
and  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  him  to  make  a stand  against  them. 
Viso  however  said  that  there  were  8000  Bharvads  or  shepherds  in 
the  village  who  had  come  to  celebrate  marriages,  and  that  they 
would  all  willingly  assist  him.  On  his  insisting  much  that  SAghoji 
would  be  victorious,  that  chief  remained.  Shortly  after  Godha 
Vaghela  arrived  with  his  2000  horsemen.  The  Bharvads  however, 
who  were  well  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  as  well  as  swords  aud 
shields,  attacked  them  desperately  and  threw  their  ranks  into 
confusion.  Seeing  this  SAghoji  charged  them  at  the  head  of  his 
500  men  and  pierced  Godha  VAgheLt  to  the  heart  with  a lance 
thrust.  After  the  death  of  Godha  the  VAglielAs  fled,  aud  Saghoji 
took  possession  of  Viso’s  village  of  Dhanvana.  Ho  now  planned 
with  Viso  the  recovery  of  Jambu  from  the  SultAu*s  thdnahadr  and 


1 The  Gujarati  is:  KumIcmM  Kanldna,  Khcle  Khtl  nan tnd  ; WuvWycn  Ishawjdn, 
Sarvaiya  fane. 
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commenced  lulling  that  officer  into  security  by  constantly  inviting 
hi  m and  his  men  to  entertainments  and  feasting  them  liberally. 
Finally  the  than  ahddr  and  his  men  were  assassinated  at  one  of 
these  feasts  while  Viso  went  to  Ahiuadabad  and  by  bribing  the 
Sultan's  ministers  obtained  a farmdn  for  Jdmbu  and  Sbidni  in  his 
name  and  that  of  Saghoji,  on  condition  of  their  paying  the  stipu- 
lated annual  jama.  Saghoji  accordingly  returned  to  Jdmbu,  from 
which  the  Sultan's  garrison  was  withdrawn.  After  a long  and 
successful  rule  Siighoji  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  boq 
Sodhoji  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  A.skarauji,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Aderdjji,  who  was  succeeded  by  hi9  son 
Vorisalji,  all  of  whom  reigned  at  Jdmbu.  Askarauji  II.,  sou  of 
this  Verisalji,  removed  his  capital  from  Jdmbu  to  Shidni. 
Askaranji  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aderdjji  II.  This  chief 
was  once  encamped  with  150  horsemen  near  the  tank  of  his 
village  of  Ghdghretia.  It  so  happened  that  Chaudrasinghji  of 
Wadhwdn,  who  was  returning  to  VVadhwdn  after  the  conquest  of 
Metli,  passed  near  Gdghretia,  and  seeing  the  trees  by  the  tank 
desired  to  camp  there.  He  sent  therefore  a Charan  to  request 
Aderdjji  to  move  his  camp.  When  the  Charan  had  delivered  the 
message  Adordjji  replied,  * You  go  another  way,  I shall  not  move 
from  my  father's  land.'  The  Chdrau  returned  and  told  Chaudra- 
singhji thus  Aderdjji  refused  to  move.  The  Charan  then  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Chaudrasinghji  to  go  some  other  way,  but  he  would 
not  consent  and  rode  straight  towards  the  camp.  Just  as  Aderdjji 
was  preparing  for  battle  200  carfcinen  of  Jdmbu  came  and  paid 
their  respects  to  him  uud  asked  him  why  he  was  so  perturbed. 
Ho  replied,  * Chaudrasinghji  of  Wadhwan  is  coming  at  the  head  of 
300  horse  to  fight  with  me.'  The  Vohord9  of  Jdmbu  said,  ' Wo  have 
200  carts  and  in  each  cart  are  two  musketeers.'  On  this  tho 
Thdkor  instructed  them  to  draw  up  their  carts  in  two  lines  so  that 
Chaudrasinghji  must  pass  between  them,  aiid  dirocted  them  not  to 
fire  until  all  the  horsemen  should  be  between  their  lines.  They 
accordingly  drew  up  their  carts  as  he  had  directed,  and  just  then 
Chundrasinghji’s  drums  gave  notice  of  his  approach.  When  he  and 
all  his  men  had  passed  in  between  the  liues  of  carts,  the  cartmeu 
began  to  fire.  Many  of  the  Wadhwan  men  were  killed  and  the  rest 
fled  to  Kerala  whither  Aderdjji  pursued  them.  Chaudrasinghji  and  a 
few  horsemen  escaped  to  Wadhwdn.  The  bards  commemorate  this 
battle  as  follows : 

The  sky  was  nliukeu  and  the  Nag1  moved. 

The  brave  and  warlike  Ado  and  Chdndo  wero  enraged; 

The  two  kings  wore  strung  armed  like  Yam, 

They  two  were  very  powerful  and  of  immeasurable  strength, 

Perfect  in  nil  stratagems  and  as  death  to  their  enemies, 

The  illustrious  Jlialas  were  of  Buch  strength  as  is  rarely  mot. 

These  two  strong-handed  ones  advanced  and  attacked  each  other. 

As  tbqy  advanced  the  two  Mala2  beeamo  furious ; 

The  son  of  Rusaugh  much  resembled  Rtivan 
Uut  Ado  stood  firm  like  Rum. 

When  these  lines  were  repeated  before  Chandrasinghji  he  ordered 

1 The  She&h  udj  who  supports  the  earth  on  his  head. 

2 Mai  means  an  athlete,  a wrestler. 


J 


Chapter  XIII. 
States  and  Place 
Liubdi. 
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III.  the  ChArans  to  leave  his  territories.  They  replied  that  they  were  not 
’laces.  ^ame  as  they  had  warned  him  not  to  fight,  but  he  had  permuted 
in  doing  so  and  thus  had  suffered  defeat.  Chaudrasinghji  however 
• would  not  relent,  and  the  Ch Arana  betook  themselves  to  Adernjji 

and  requested  him  to  provide  for  them,  and  he  gave  them  the  village 
of  Mithapur.  As  however  the  vicintiy  of  Mithapur  was  covered 
with  dense  jungle  in  which  robbers  took  shelter  and  wild  b«  asts 
abounded,  the  Cbanius  came  back  to  AderAjji  and  asked  fora  village 
in  sight  of  his  palace.  He  gave  them  therefore  the  village  of  Jharadi 
about  four  miles  from  Limhdi.  AderAjji  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Verisalji,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Harbhamji  I.  who  removed 
the  capital  to  Limhdi.  Some  say  that  Lirubdi  was  acquired  from, 
the  ChudAsamas,  while  others  say  it  was  populated  by  the  JhAU*. 
Harbhamji  was  continually  at  warfare  with  the  KAthis  especially 
those  of  PAliAd.  His  younger  brother  Amarsingh  was  killed 
fighting  with  these  K&thiswheu  Harbhamji  was  absent  on  a pilgrim- 
age to  AinbAji.  When  Harbhamji  heard  what  had  happened  lie 
promptly  returned  aud  had  a battle  with  the  KAthis,  and  defeating 
them  avenged  his  brother’s  death.  He  died  in  a.d.  1786  and  w:.* 
succeeded  by  his  son  Harisingh.  It  was  during  the  rule  of  this 
chieftain  that  Colonel  Walker's  perpetual  settlement  of  tribute 
claims  was  concluded.  He  died  in  a.d.  1825  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Bhojr&jji  who  died  in  A.d.  1837  and  was  succeeded  bv 
his  son  Harbhamji  II.  who  after  a brief  reign  died  on  the  8th 
January  1856  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Fatehsingh  who 
died  in  January  1862  leaving  a son,  a minor,  by  name  Jasvantsinghji, 
the  present  chief.  Jasvantsinghji  was  educated  at  the  HajkumAr 
College  at  RAjkot.  Government  assumed  the  management  of  Limbdi 
in  1867  as  the  mother  of  Jasvantsiiighi  did  not  conduct  affaire 
satisfactorily.  Jasvantsinghji  afterwards  visited  England  in  company 
with  Mr.  MacuaghteD,  the  Principal  of  the  Rajkumar  College.  Ho 
was  placed  in  charge  of  hia  state  in  1876  and  since  that  date  has 
managed  it  in  a very  creditable  manner. 

A.  Lodhva.  This  village  lies  about  seven  and  a half  miles  to  the 

east-south-east  of  Stitrapada.  The  population  according  to  the  census 
of  1872  was  1 173  souls,  but  this  number  diminished  to  1405  in  1881 
after  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Ahirs 
with  a fair  sprinkling  of  other  castes.  Ahir  BhAno  Bhagvan  of 
the  Bholo  tribe  attained  distinction  in  former  times  as  having  fought 
gallantly  with  Kathi  Jodha  Dhdnani  when  in  outlawry.  There  are 
many  bardic  verses  about  this,  but  it  is  a singular  fact  that  these 
Abirs  claim  their  descent  from  the  JetlivAs  and  are  described  in  this 
poem  as  so  descended.  Thu9  in  tho  following  lines  this  Ahir  is  called 
the  lord  of  Barda  and  also  as  Jethvn.  This  shews  that  the  Jethvas* 
origin  probably  is  from  the  Mercian  and  that  they  are  merely  tho 
KAj  ShAkha  of  that  tribe.  The  lines  are  as  follows  : 

The  enemies  were  felled  by  volleys  of  musketry,  certain  strong  men 
opposed  them ; 

The  I*ord  of  Barda  uttered  warlike  shouts,  Bh&n  BhagvAn  now  oppoaftd 
them  at  closed  quarters  ; 

Of  the  opposing  army  Borne  were  slain  and  some  fled;  the  stern  Jethva 
dispersed  their  force, 
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Some  of  the  Dhnnduis  quitted  the  field  uover  again  to  harass  Lodhva.  Chapter  XIII. 
The  Knthi&ni  says,  wherefore,  Kathis,  are  you  going  to  Lodhva  to  lose 

your  honour  ? States  and  Placi 

Doubtless  another  Bh£n  Jethva  has  arisen,  or  another  hero  named  Vijo  | ntf 

lias  been  found  in  the  house  of  the  Bhola,  ° ’ A‘ 

The  .Tethva  uproots  every  oue  in  the  battle;  the  Jethva  deals  many 
sword  cuts. 

The  wives  of  the  enemy  say,  he  disperses  the  troops  of  our  army, 

The  stern  Jethva  is  aroused  at  Lodhva,  nt  Lodhva  such  a demon  has 
appeared;  now  no  enemy  will  again  trouble  Iaxlhva;  for  at  Lodhva 
Pitho  lias  seized  their  horses. 

There  are  some  good  salt-works  at  Lodhwa,  and  one  or  two  beauti- 
ful groves  of  mangoes  and  other  trees. 

Lodhika  is  a separate  tribute-paying  estate  divided  into  two  Lodbixa. 
shares,  each  shareholder  having  sixth  class  jurisdiction.  It  is 
minuted  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Rajkot  and  fifteen  miles  north-west 
of  Gondal.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  an  Agency  thdnah . The  entire 
estate  consists  of  twelve  villages.  The  population  of  Lodhika  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1872  was  955  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1810 
bouIs.  The  tdlukddrs  are  Jddeja  Rajputs  and  Bb&yad  of  R&jkob. 

Loliya'na, about  thirty  four  miles  north-west  of  BhAvnagar,  lies  LouyAha. 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ghelo  river.  It  used  to  be  considered  in 
Mulkgiri  times  under  the  Muhammadans  that  Sorath  commenced  at 
Loliyilna.  Loliydna  was  an  early  conquest  of  the  Muhammadans, 
who  kept  a strong  thdna/i  here,  and  the  Loliy&na  thdnahddr  was  an 
important  person  in  the  local  politics  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  38 7 
souls.  The  Loliyana  minaret  is  188  feet  high,  and  visible  for  sorno 
distance. 

Lunghia  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  under  the  Lcnofiia. 
Lakhapadur  thdnah  from  which  it  is  distant  about  eighteen  miles 
tj  the  west-north-west.  It  is  about  eight  miles  south-east  of 
Manikv&ra  and  six  miles  south  of  Bagasra.  The  tdlukddra  are 
KAtlria  of  the  Vnla  tribe.  The  population  according  to  the  census 
of  1872  was  1089  and  according  to  that  of  1881  851  souls. 

Madhavpur  is  a comparatively  modern  acquisition  of  the  MAoiuvrciu 
Porbandar  state,  and  was  purchased  in  the  eighteenth  century  a.d. 
by  the  R&na  from  the  Desiiyas  of  Mangrol.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
ancient  town  and  contains  an  old  temple  of  Krishna,  who  is 
worshipped  here  under  the  name  of  Madhav  Rai.  It  is  here  that 
Krishna,  after  carrying  off  Rukmiui,  married  that  lady,  and  after 
him  the  town  is  named  Madhavupur.  The  population  of  Madhava- 
pur  and  Mul-Madhavapur  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  2792 
persons,  but  in  1881  it  had  decreased  to  2067  after  the  famine  of 
1873-79.  The  temple  of  Madbav  Rai  is  situated  within  tho  fort,  tho 
old  one  having  become  ruined,  a new  one  was  built  aud  the  image 
of  Mddhav  Rai  installed  therein.  There  is  a still  older  temple  of 
Madliav  R&i  at  Mul-Madhavpur  which  is  attributed  to  Rdja  Anang 
PM  Tuar.  In  the  rainy  season  the  floods  caused  by  the  BhAdar  and 
Ojhat  rivers  reach  as  far  as  Mul-MAdhavapur.  Madhavapur  is  a mere 
roadstead  and  not  a regular  port,  and  trade  seems  decreasing  yearly. 

In  1881-82  the  exports  were  Rs.  11,634  and  the  imports  Rs.  11,116, 
but  these  fell  to  Rs.  5800  and  Rs.9112  in  1882-83. 
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3.  Ma  ha'devpura.  Thi9  village  is  now  waste,  but  its  land  « I 
ice6  cultivated  from  Trapaj.  Tho  village  is  built  in  a commanding  1 
position,  and  is  surrounded  by  a fort.  Dr.  Biihler  (Indian  Antiquary,  I 
A*  vol.  VI.  p.  10)  identifies  it  with  Mitheshvnrad&sennkit  of  the  copper-  I 
plate  of  Dharasena  I.  This  identification  appears  correct,  and  ,t  I 
seems  probable  that  tlio  village  of  Devli,  which  is  some  six  or  seven  I 
miles  south  of  Trapaj,  may  correspond  to  Devablmclri-pallika  I 
mentioned  in  the  same  grant.  The  waste  site  of  Mrihndevpura  lits  I 
about  throe  miles  to  tho  south-east  of  Trapaj. 

Mahuva.  The  ancient  name  of  this  town,  which  is  situated  in 
north  latitude  21°  G'  and  east  longitude  71c  40'  on  the  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Sea.  was  Moherak.  It  is  about  fifty-five  mdcs  south-wv 
of  Bhdvnagar,  and  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Malan.  It  hnd  j 
a population  of  13,701  in  1881 . Near  to  this  town  on  the  sea-shore ii 
the  small  village  of  Katpur,  called  by  the  Muhammadans  Kutbpur. 
Tim  Hindus  declare  that  Katpur  was  originally  called  Knndanpnr, 
and  was  the  residence  of  H/ija  Bhishmak,  tho  father  of  KnkmanL 
She  was  betrothed  to  Shishup&l,  the  Raja  of  Chedi  Desh,  but  being 
enamoured  of  Krishna,  she  requested  him  to  carry  her  off.  He 
consented  and  carried  her  off,  but  was  pursued  by  her  brother 
Rukhm&iyo,  who  overtook  him  near  Bhiidrod.  Here  a battle  wna 
fought,  in  which  RukhraAiyo  was  defeated,  and  Krishna  carrud 


Katpur  was  called  Kanakavati  Nagri  after  Kanaksen  Chavada,  whe 


to  have  been  granted  the  town  of  Mahuva  in  indm  by  king  Vibrant. 
He  had  a son  named  Jdvad  Shah,  who  was  even  more  renowned 
than  his  father  (Ras  Mala,  New  Edition,  pp.  7-8).  This  Jdvad  Shah 
is  said  to  have  been  a contemporary  of  Kanaksen  Chavada  of 
Knnkavati.  Many  years  after  this  Mahuva  was  conquered  by 
Bhoj  Vala  of  Tnlrija,  regarding  which  conquest  the  following 
couplet  is  current1: 


Later  on  the  Snddvav  inscription  seems  to  show  that  Mabttvn  and 
its  vicinity  was  subject  to  the  Vdjfis.  This  inscription  is  dated 
Sam  vat  1737  (x.r>.  1381).  It  was  built  byJalu  Devi,  wife  of  Taman, 


After  this,  but  in  what  year  is  not  clear,  Mahuva  became  subject 
to  the  Sultans  of  Gujarat.  Madhum&vti  is  the  sanscritized  name 
of  this  town  subsequent  to  a.d.  1400.  The  inscription  in  the 
Lnkshmi-Ndrayan  temple  at  Mahuva  distinctly  mentions  the  names 
of  Mahuva  as  follows:  In  tho  Satya Y ug,  Dharmnmnya;  in  the 
Dv&pdr  Yug,  Satyauiandir ; in  the  Treta  Yug,  Vedbhuvan ; and 
in  the  Kali  Yug,  Moherak.  The  inscription  in  the  Lakshmi 


l Tho  OujnrAti  runs : XTnhum  ne  Malan  n<ul<t  Triju  Vdti  tahir,  Tt  ufMxrtuinlft i 
trdd,  Bhiiwjl  ndkhiya  (c  BhojaUt , 


Mabuva  Rod  the  river  Mdlan, 
Third  the  Vasi  Taldv. 

Bv  thv  shouting  at  them 
They  have  been  ruiued,  oh  Bhoj]*. 
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I 

Nardyan  temple  at  Mahuva  dated  Samvat  1500  (a  d.  1 1*4 i),  noticed 
3 above,  speaks  of  Mahuva  as  Mudhumdvti,  Maliuva  was  a port  of 
f some  trade  under  both  the  Gujardt  Sultdns  aud  the  Mughal 
Emperors.  At  the  collapse,  however,  of  the  Moghal  power  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  about  a.d.  174*0,  the  Maliuva  thanahddr , a 
Kharedia  Sipahi  by  caste,  became  independent.  Eleven  years  later, 
T namely,  in  a.d.  1751,  Mahuva  was  conquered  from  the  Kharedia  by 
Yiso  Khasia  andJMisri  Khasia,  and  in  a.d.  1784*  they  were  expollod 
( by  Thakor  Vakhatsinghji  of  Bh&vnagar,  since  w’hieh  time  the  town 
las  remained  a Bhavnagar  possession.  There  is  an  old  mosque  at 
j Mahuva  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  outside  the  Bhadrod  gate. 
In  this  is  an  inscription  in  Arabic  dated  Sur  San  826  in  the  reign  of 
Sultdn  Ahmad  of  Gujardt,  stating  that  this  mosque  was  built  by 

(Malik  Asdr-ul-tnalik  bin  Malik  Jauhor.  There  aro  also  some  Jain 
) temples  of  Samvat  1500  (a.d.  1141*).  On  the  sea-shore  bet  ween  Katpur 
and  Nikol  is  an  ancient  temple  of  Bhavani  Mrita,  almost  covered  by  the 
m drifting  sand.  Four  fairs,  attended  by  about  5000  people,  are  hold 
I hero  during  the  year,  namely  on  Chaitra  tdtud  15th  or  April,  Shrdvan 
thud  loth,  aud  Shrdvan  Yad  30th  or  August,  and  A'shvin  shnd  15th 
or  October.  The  soil  of  Mahuva  is  very  fruitful,  and  mangoes  aro 
grown  hero  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Bombay  mangoes.  There  aro 
two  gardens  at  Mahuva  where  the  betel-viue  is  cultivated.  The 


Chapter  XIII 
States  and  Plac 

Mahuva* 


branching  palmyra,  or  Iiiivan  Tad,  grows  here.  The  Darbar  lias  a 
large  plantation  of  cocoanuts  and  other  trees  hero,  covering  a space 
of  about  1500  acres,  which  is  watered  by  irrigation  channels.  There 
are  170,000  cocoanut  fcreos  alone,  and  altogether  about  34*0,000 
trees  in  all.  There  is  a cotton  steam  press  here  belonging  to  the 
Bhavnagar  Mills  and  Pres9  Company  Limited.  Many  of  the 
Mahuva  merchants  are  both  Tvealthy  and  enterprising.  There  is  a 
D:irbari  bungalow  here,  a dispensary  and  a dfiarm*hdla . There  is  a 
Anglo- vernacular  school  here,  aud  also  a girls’  school.  The  principal 
export  trade  of  Mahuva  is  cotton  to  Bombay.  The  priucipal 
import  is  timber,  imported  from  Daman,  Basseiu,  and  Malabar. 

Grain  is  imported  from  Bombay  and  Karachi,  and  there 
is  a miscellaneous  trade  with  Muscat,  Aden,  Ac.  There  aro  some 
good  turners  in  Mahuva,  who  manufacture  cots  or  dkolias,  cradles 
or  pdl ads,  and  many  kinds  of  wooden  toys.  One  or  two  of  these 
inon  also  work  in  ivory,  and  make  little  boxes,  chessmen,  Ac.  Ac. 

Burma  or  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  is  prepared  at  Mahuva  and 
exported  to  the  neighbouring  towns.  There  is  a light-house  on  a 
bluff  commanding  the  Mahuva  harbour  and  the  Katpur  bay.  Tho 
light  is  catoptric  of  the  fourth  order,  and  is  situated  ninty-niuo  feet 
above  bigh water. 

Mahuva  is  a separate  tribute -paying  ostato  situated  in  the  Mahuva. 
Uulur  division  and  subordinate  to  the  Lodhika  thanah  from  which  it 
Jics  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east.  It  is  only  three  miles 
south-west  of  Iiiijkot.  The  taluleddrs  are  Jadejas,  and  Blidy&d  of 
Shdhpur.  The  population  of  Mahuva  according  to  tho  census  of 
1872  was  24-6,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  236  souls. 

Majovadi  is  a walled  town  with  an  inner  citadel,  and  is  Majivadu 

situated  on  the  north  bank  of  tho  river  Uben.  It  was  here  that 
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Chapter  XIII. 
tates  and  Places. 


the 


M aJ'Ta. 


according  to  one  legend  Rauik  Devdi  Hired  in 
before  her  marriage  with  Ha  KhengAr.  The 
chiefly  of  Khojas  and  Kanbis.  It  was  formerly 
of  a mahdl- , but  is  now  subordinate  to  VadAL 
1971  souls  according  to  the  census  of  1872  and 
to  2162.  In  a. n.  1798  Ahmin  SAhib,  son  of  JamAdar 
officer  of  the  G£ekwar,  cannonaded  the  fort  until 
was  agreed  upon,  on  receiving  which  he  retired. 

Malla  (H6tti),situatodonthebttnk  of  the  river  Megal,  is  ( 
quarters  of  a mahdl  or  revenue  sub-division,  and  a vc  ‘ 
revenue  collector,  and  a first  class  magistrate  reside  here, 
about  eighteen  or  tweu ty  miles  north  of  VerAval  and  about  i 
thirty-t  wo  south  of  JunAgad.  The  population  was  2417  souls  i 
ing  to  the  census  of  1872,  and  2555  accordingto  thatof  1881. 
is  particularly  famous  as  being  the  head-quarters  of  i 
called  IlAttis,  who  intermarry  with  the  Avartia  Knthis,  as  < 
own  peculiar  Avartia  HAtt is,  and  also  sometimes  witli 
they  are  considered  Sh^kljayat  Kathis  they  do  not  in  £ 
the  other  om&klidyat  tribes  or  VAla,  KhumAn,  and 
Nevertheless  they  do  not  trace  their  'origin  from  YorAv 
reputed  ancestor  of  the  other  Shakhayat  tribes,  but  claim 
from  KhumAnsingh  of  Udayapur,  the  reputed  ancestor 
KhmnAus.  Hattisingb,  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  HAttis,v  _ 
to  JogAji  the  founder  of  the  Jogia  KhumAn  tribe.  Thej 
other  brothers  are  said  to  have  left  MewAr  and  como  to 
the  following  generations  are  given  by  the  bards  : 

Khum&nsingh. 

1 


iter  marry  i 


of  the  < 


I 

Hattisiugb. 

Kidman  and. 

I 

Dcaar. 

I 

MAlo, 

AshAit. 

KhiinAnaud. 

Aitlidit. 

Dob4. 


I 

Jogaji. 


M&uaingh. 


c i i f 

Shannon.  SAjan.  Sagal. 

JVd/io,  Kfsod,  4c.  Pdulhdn , 

Khordsa,  El’lcra,  Shimroti, 

Lai  hoar  a , 4c.  an(j  Shiiodart  4 c. 

The  descent  from  Kliumansingh  and  the  generations  previoi 
the  four  brothers  last  named,  are  probably  imaginary,  but 
four  brothers  are  no  doubt  the  ancestors  of  the  present*  UAtt* 
probably  really  entered  this  province  with  the  Jagutsint 
conquered  Vanthali  from  Ra  Maudlik,  in  about  a.d.  127 
know  from  the  Vanthali  inscription  that  Jagatsingh’s 
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Yanthali  for  five  generations  and  that  then  it  reverted  to  the  R&os  of 
Juu&gad.  The  Hattis  were  more  fortunate  and  multiplied  largely 
and  from  M&lia  and  Kesod  spread  over  a large  tract  of  country  as  far  ns 
or  further  than  K&lej  on  the  west  and  Kilutr&sa  on  the  east,  Mdlia 
on  the  north  and  Mandor  to  the  south.  Eleven  generations  after 
Sharman  of  Mdlia  was  Mrindnn  Hatti  who  had  two  sons  Sharman  and 
Kalo.  Sharman  retained  Mdlia,  Vadiila,  Jdndi,  Gnlodar,  Bhanduri, 
and  Ghunghuti ; while  Kdlo  went  to  Ldthodra.  Thirteen  generations 
after  this  Sharman,  was  Pdlo,  who  had  seven  sons  of  whom  the  eldest 
was  Bhoj.  Bhoj’s  descendants  are  the  preseut  Grdsias  of  Malia. 
Bhoj  Hatti  retained  Malia  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brethren,  who  went 
to  war  with  him,  but  were  unable  to  oust  him,  and  he  retained  the 
tdlukah,  making  after  much  fighting  the  concession  of  Borne  gras  to 
his  brethren.  As  Bhoj’s  line  was  alone  and  the  six  brethren  joined 
together  to  war  with  him  his  line  are  called  Pdtla  (scanty)  Ildttis 
while  the  offspring  of  his  brethren  are  known  as  Jddn  (numerous) 
Hattis.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  Pdtla  Ilattis  outnumber 
the  Jada  Hattis,  and  hold  more  gras,  Bhoj  built  a tower  in  Mdlia 
known  as  the  Bhojkotha  and  his  son  Devo  is  said  to  have  built  the 
Malia  fort.  Bhoj’s  great-grandson  was  a famous  warrior  called 
Pithdyat  regarding  whose  exploits  there  are  many  bardic  verses.  He 
lind  a famous  fend  with  the  Raizddalis  of  Chorvdr,  and  when  Kunvar 
Bdjiji  and  his  uncle  Sangji  invaded  the  Mdlia  territory  in  about  a.d, 
1789  they  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Hattis.  But  the  Nawdb 
of  Jundgad  shortly  afterwards  conquered  Chorvdr  and  in  1795-96 
reduced  Mdlia  when  Pithayat  Hdtti  surrendered  the  fort  of  Mdlia, 
four  villages  and  a half  share  of  the  town  of  Malia  was  retained  by 
him,  the  rest  of  the  tdlukah  being  annexed  by  Jundgad.  Dhanej 
is  said  to  have  been  granted  to  S&jan  Dhakel,  an  Avartia  Hatti  by 
one  of  the  Chudasama  Raos  of  Jundgad  for  assistance  given  to 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  and  catpure  of  Bet  and  Dwarka. 
Some  of  this  man’s  descendants  still  hold  land  in  Dhanej.  The 
Hdttis  are  called  by  the  bards  Mevadds  as  though  they  came  from 
Mevdd  (Mewdr).  There  are  about  500  or  600  houses  of  Hattis  in 
the  Jundgad  territory  some  of  which  are  in  the  Mdngrol  villages. 

Malia  (Miuna).  Mdlia  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  tho 
Machhu  river  about  four  miles  south  of  tho  Ran.  It  is  about  twenty- 
two  miles  north-west  of  Morbi,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Vavdnia 
fax  ndar,  and  twenty-three  miles  by  the  road  across  the  Ran  to  Vandhia, 
Cutch.  A large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Malia  are  Midnds1  a 
wild  and  turbulent  tribe  who  appear  to  havo  accompanied  Thdkor 
Modji  into  tho  peninsula  from  Cutch.  They  are  a brave,  daring, 
hospitable,  and  faithful  race,  but  little  amenable  to  discipline.  The 
Malia  pass  across  the  Ran  is  the  shortest  of  all,  but  is  the  last  to 
open  and  the  first  to  be  closed.  Mdlia  is  a separate  tribute-paying 

1 The  derivation  of  the  name  Mi  Ana  is  probably  from  tho  Sanskrit  min  a Hah.  Tho 
Miauas,  other  than  these  Mdlia  MiAxms,  abound  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and 
follow  the  occupation  of  fishermen  for  the  most  part.  In  ancient  times  the  Mian  As 
arc  said  to  have  joined  the  Vdghers  in  piracy  and  plunder.  They  were  well  known 
both  on  the  shores  of  Cutch  aud  Saurdshtra.  The  Cutch  M lands  or  Minds  spread 
from  Vdgad  to  northern  Gojardt,  and  thence  to  Sirohi  and  Mdrwdr,  where  numbers  of 
them  are  still  to  he  found. 


Chapter 

States  and  Place 

MAija 
(Haiti). 


MAlia 
(Mi  Aka} 
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state,  exorcising  jurisdiction  of  the  fourth  class.  The  chief 
J&deia  Rajput  named  Modji.  The  founder  of  the  Malia  state  w* 
Modji  L,  a sou  of  Thnkor  KayAji  of  VAgad  and  Machhukanitu. 
Dosaji  of  Malia  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Morbi  by  Tbakw 
Jiaji  of  Morbi  inA.D.  1803-4.  In  a.d.  1800-7  BAbaji  Apaji  tried  to 
conquer  Miilia  for  Morbi,  from  whom  ho  received  for  his  services 
(though  unsuccessful)  the  village  of  UadAla.  But  he  failed  to 
reduce  Malia,  and  the  MiAuas  continued  their  predatory  excun 
to  such  au  extent  that  the  British  Government  was  obliged  iu 
1810  to  send  a forco  against  Mtilia,  which  took  the  fort  and  levelled 
it  to  the  ground,  leaving  only  the  foundations.  This  force  earned 
off  the  fort  gate  and  built  it  into  the  great  gate  of  Morbi  which  t* 
culled  the  Nav&nagar  Gate.  Many  of  the  stones  of  the  fort  (J 
Miilia  were  brought  to  Niiliaui  Band  under  Morbi,  and  the  fort  af 
that  village  was  built  therewith.  After  this  humiliation  the  MiAnii 
remained  quiet  and  have  given  no  serious  trouble  up  to  the  present 
day.  Tho  present  chief  is  the  great-grandson  of  DosAjias  under: 

Doi&ji. 


Satoji. 


I 

Mulvoji 
[Died  in  hia 

father 'b  lifetime]. 


Kalidiiftinkh. 
[Received  Khirai 
and  certain  land 
in  KhAkhreclii] . 


JalantflinL'ii 

IRewinM 

VnrdtuarJ 


Modji  (the  present  chieftain). 

Tho  population  of  Malia  according  to  tho  census  of  1S72  wai 
41 19  and  according  to  that  of  18S1  4082  souls. 

Manavadar  is  the  capital  of  Khazanfar  Khan  of  BAutva  who 
possesses  third  class  jurisdiction.  The  chief  is  a BAbi  by  tribe  and  of 
the  same  family  as  the  Nawab  of  Jumigad.  Manavadar  is  about  four 
miles  east  of  Bantva  and  twenty-two  miles  a little  to  the  south-west 
from  JunAgad,  and  about  thirteen  miles  west  of  Vantlmli.  The  oetav 
consists  of  twenty-four  sole  villages  besides  seven  villngos  joint  with 
BAntva  and  Gidar.  The  population  of  MAnavadar  according  to  tho 
censusof  1872  was  2557,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  2482  souIa 
The  soil  of  the  MAnAvadar  estate  is  very  rich  and  fertile.  The  present 
chief  is  Gh&zanfar  Khan,  grandson  of  Katnalud-din-KhAn  the  late 
tdlukddr,  He  was  educated  at  the  RAjkutuAr  College  at  Rajkot  and 
is  about  twenty-two  years  of  ago. 

Ma  na  va  v is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  consisting  of 
the  one  village  of  MamivAv.  It  is  subordinate  to  the  LsikhApiidar 
thdnah , from  which  it  is  distant  about  seven  miles  to  the  uorth- 
west.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Kundla,  and  twenty 
miles  south  of  Amreli.  The  tdlukddr s are  VAla  KAthis.  Tho  popu- 
lation according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  635  and  according  to 
that  of  1881  528  souls. 

Ma  udva  is  a village  under  the  BhAvnagar  state  lying  about  five 
miles  to  the  east  of  Dhasa,  forty  miles  to  the  west  of  Bhavnagar,  and 
thirteen  miles  north-east  of  LAtlii.  It  is  on  the  high  road  from 
Bhavnagar  to  Rajkot  and  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Jaba 
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station  on  the  Bhdvnagar-Gondal  railway.  The  population  according 
to  the  censns  of  1872  was  1 18, and  according  to  that  of  1881  1007  souls. 

Mandva  ia  a village  of  the  Trupaj  sub-division  under  Bhdvnagar, 
and  is  situated  about  twenty-six  tniles  south  of  that  town  and 
about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  sea  shore.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Mandavgad  in  ancient  times.  When  Sidhrdj  Jayasingh 
visited  Sihor  and  built  the  Brahma  Kund  at  that  place.  La  Gohil 
is  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  his  followers.  From  Sihor,  Sidhrdj 
visited  the  sea- coast  and  came  amongst  other  places  to  Mdndva. 
On  a certain  day  the  waves  were  very  violent  and  the  sea  much 
agitated.  At  this  time  Sidhrdj  had  gone  down  to  the  sea-shore 
attended  by  several  horsemen.  The  horsemen  said  among  themselves, 
4 lie  would  be  a bravo  man  who  would  ride  a hundred  yards  into 
the  sea  on  a day  like  this.*  One  of  the  horsemen  said  in 
fun,  4 There  is  no  race  so  loyal  and  gallant  as  the  Gohil  ; one  of 
them  might  do  it,  but  no  ono  else  would  dare  to  do  so/  Another 
replied,  * The  Gohil  race  is  bravo  indeed,  but  their  bravery  shows 
itself  chiefly  in  boastings  in  tho  market-place;  there  is  no  Rajpnt 
who  would  throw  away  his  life  for  such  a trifle  as  this.1  On 
hearing  this  La  Gohil  placed  liis  hand  on  his  moustache,  and  bade 
them  all  farewell  and  urged  his  horse  into  the  ocean.  On  seeing 
this  all  applauded  his  bravery.  Just  then  a larger  wave  than  ordinary 
overwhelmed  La  Gohil  and  nis  gallant  steed  and  they  were  drowned 
at  which  all  the  bystanders  were  much  grievod.  They  then  returned 
to  tho  village  and  Sidhrdj  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  La 
Gohil.  Just  then  Ravo  Aaho,  La  Gohil's  Chdran,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  this  horse,  arrived,  and  asked  for  the  animal  which  had 
been  promised  him.  His  men  replied,  * The  horso  has  been 
drowned  with  its  master,  but  La  Gohil  ere  he  went  on  his  last  ride 
told  us  to  give  yon  any  other  of  his  horses  you  might  prefer. 
Choose  therefore  whichever  of  his  horses  you  like  best/  The 
Chdran  replied,  4 I will  take  no  other  horse  than  that  which  La 
Gohil  promised  me/  So  saying  he  went  to  the  sea-shore  and  fasted 
and  adjured  La  Gohil  to  fulfil  liis  promise.  After  three  days'  fast  La 
Gohil  appeared  to  him  in  a dream  and  besought  him  to  let  him  rest 
in  peace,  but  the  Chdran  was  immoveable.  In  the  morning  La 
Gobil's  silver  opium-box  fell  in  the  Chdran's  lap,  but  the  Chdran 
hurled  it  back  in  the  sea.  Next  day  La  Gohil  issued  from  the  sea 
in  person  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Chdran  to  depart ; but 
when  ho  would  not  consent,  he  produced  the  horse  and  offered  it 
to  liim.  The  Chdran  however  said  that  he  could  not  accopt  it  thus 
os  people  would  laugh  at  him  and  say  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
fast  and  had  procured  a horso  from  elsewhere.  He  therefore 
adjured  La  Gohil  to  come  to  the  village  chora  and  give  it  him  there 
in  the  sight  of  all  men.  La  Gohil  consented  on  condition  that  the 
Chdran  should  go  in  front  and  ho  promised  that  he  would  follow 
him,  but  begged  the  Chdran  not  to  look  round  as  then  he  would  bo 
unable  to  proceed  farther.  The  Chdran  proceeded  until  close  to  tho 
village,  when  feeling  doubtful  whether  La  Gohil  wero  following  him, 
he  looked  ronnd  and  Ln  Gohil  at  once  stood  still  and  there  in  sight 
of  all  men  gave  tho  Chdran  the  horse.  He  then  became  invisible. 


Chapter  XIII. 
States  and  Places 

Mandva. 
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Jtatea  and  Places. . **  * i 


remains,  the  temple  having  long  since  fallen  into  mins.  Sweet  wu*  I 
issues  from  springs  in  several  places  below  bigh-wator  mark  in  ti* 
same  way  as,  though  ou  a smaller  scale  than,  at  Mithi  Virdi.  Th^ai 
used  to  bo  a large  tank  called  the  Sar,  about  a milo  east  of  tfa 
village,  but  it  has  burst  its  banks  and  its  bed  is  now  cultivated  fa* 
it  is  still  known  as  the  Sar.  There  is  a rained  fort  at  Margin. 
Formerly  Grasias  lived  here,  but  now  the  village  is  inhabited  bf 
Ilharvdds  and  Kolis.  Tho  population  of  Mdndva  according  to  tk 
census  of  1872  was  256,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  239  souls. 


sub-division  under  the  Piilitaua  State.  It  lies  eighteen  miles  noi 
west  of  tho  town  of  PdliLdna,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  north 
Gdriadlidr.  It-  is  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Jdlia  railway  sfcat 
There  is  a vernacular  school  at  Mdndvi.  This  town  was  the  1 


century  a.d.  From  hence  they  advanced  to  Gariadhdr,  and  later  | 
ou  acquired  Pdlitdna.  Mdndvi  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  Mira*-  I 
i-Ahmadi  as  having  a small  fort,  and  being  the  seat  of  a foujdort  I 
and  as  being  the  chief  town  of  a mahdl  of  twenty-five  villagv*.  I 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  8G9  and  accord*  \ 
in g to  that  of  1881  1024  souls. 

Macharda  is  a small  village  uuder  Navdnagar  lying  on  tia 
outskirts  of  the  Daldsa  hills.  It  is  about  forty  miles  south-west  of 
Rdjkofc,  and  thirty-five  miles  south-east  of  Navdnagar,  and  fourteen 
miles  north-east  of  Drdpha.  On  the  20th  December  1867  a small  form 
under  Major  Reynolds, of  the  17th  Native  Infantry,  consistiugof  men 
of  the  17th  Native  Infantry  and  some  cavalry  under  Captain  Hams 
overtook  the  Vdgber  outlaws  led  by  Devo  Mdnik  near  this  village. 
Colonel  Anderson,  Political  Agent  of  Kdthidwdr,  was  also  present  on 
this  occasion.  The  outlaws  retreated  to  the  summit  of  tho  Tobsr 


bill,  a small  bill  in  the  lands  of  Macharda,  and  there  stood  at  bay. 
Captains  Hebbert  and  LaTouche,  who  were  Assistant  Political 
Ageuts  in  Kdthidwdr,  led  tho  17th  in  concert  with  Major  Reynolds 
to  the  attack,  and  carried  the  hill ; but  Cuptain  Hebbert  was  mortally 
wounded  on  the  hill  top  and  died  the  same  night.  Captain 
LaTouche  was  shot  by  an  outlaw  while  leading  the  pursuit  of  the 
few  whoescapod.  Major  Reynolds  had  a severo  scalp  wound.  Most 
of  the  outlaws  wore  killed  including  Devo  Mdnik,  their  loader,  atj<l 
this  gallant  affair  broke  up  the  gang  who  were  all  killed  or  captured 
in  the  next  few  years.  Captains  Hebbert  and  LaTouche  lio  buried 
in  a small  enclosure  near  Macharda  village,  aud  a pillar  is  erected 
in  memory  of  this  fight  on  tho  summit  of  the  Tobar  hill.  A tablet 
in  Rdjkot  Church  commemorates  these  two  gallant  officers.  Tho 
population  of  Macharda  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  307 
aud  according  to  that  of  1881  340  souls. 

Ma  ngrol.  This  city,  the  ancient  Mangalpur  Pdtan,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Monoglossum  of  Ptolomy.  It  is  situated  on  tho 
shore  of  tho  Arabian  Sea  in  about  70°  10'  east  longitude  and  21 : 7’ 
north  latitude.  It  was  called  by  the  Muhammadans  Mangalur  or 


I 
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I Mangalor,  and  this  by  a provincialism  has  been  corrupted  to  Chapter  XIII. 
MAngrol.  As  however  there  was  another  Mangalur  in  tbo  Konkan,  states  and  Placet 
this  Mangalur  was  called  by  seamen,  by  way  of  distinction,  Sorathi 
I Mangalur  while  that  was  called  MalabAri  Mangalur  or  Konkani  Mangrol. 
Mangalur.  This  distinction  accounts  for  the  Surati  Mangalor  of 
Barbosa  and  other  old  travellers.  The  first  ruling  race  here  of 
whom  we  have  any  records  is  the  Gohil,  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  great  interest  dated  Samvat  1202  (a.d.  1 146),  i.e.  during  the  reign 
of  KunvarpAl  of  AnhilvAda  PAtan.  This,  after  reciting  the 
supreme  power  of  SidhrAi  Jayasingh  and  his  succession  by  Kunvdr* 
pal,  relates  that  SahAr  of  the  Gohil  race  ruled  there,  ami  that  his 
eon  Sahjig  obscured  the  glory  of  the  Chaulukyas  and  that  his  sons 
woro  powerful  protectors  of  the  country  of  SaurAshtra ; of  these 
sons  Muluk  was  the  elder  and  SomrAj  the  younger.  Somraj  in 
memory  of  his  father  erected  the  temple  of  Salijigeshvar  at 
WAngrol,  and  placed  a pinnacle  on  the  temple  of  SomnAth  at 
PAtan.  His  elder  brother  Muluk  who  is  styled  NAyak  of  Saurashtra, 
sot  apart  certain  levies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  of  Mangrol, 
from  VAmangthali,  ChorvAd,  LAthodra,  Valeia,  and  TalAabhAvya,  aud 


at  MAngrol.  I am  totally  unable  to  give  any  further  particulars 
about  these  Gohils  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Mandlik  KAvya  9peaks 
of  them  as  being  Surya  Vamshi,  and  they  were  probably  cadets  of 
the  kings  of  Valabhi ; Colonel  Tod  indeed  speaks  of  the  Gohils  of 
T)iv,  but  quotes  no  authority.  Sahjig  possibly  founded  the  Shri  Singh 
era,  as  ho  appears  to  have  successfully  asserted  his  independence 
against  the  Chaulukyas.  This  era  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription, 
which  was  inscribed  in  the  year  32  of  the  Shri  Singh  era,  so  the  era 
niuy  date  either  from  SahaFs  or  Sahjig's  accession.  Subsequently 
we  hear  of  Bhan  Jethva's  rule  here,  and  that  ho  gave  in  marriage 
here  1800  virgins  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  take  back  a favourite 
wife  whom  he  had  divorced,  and  ho  built  a grand  nuptial-hall  at 
Mangrol  for  this  occasion.  This  was  subsequently  cast  down  by 
Shoms-ud-din  Anvar  KhAn,  locally  called  Shams  KhAn,  the  viceroy 
of  SultAn  Firoz  Tughlak,  aud  built  up  into  the  JArna  mosque  by 
Iznddin  bin  Aram  Shah,  the  local  governor  in  the  reign  of  the  same 
SultAn  (a.h.  775 -a.d.  1373).  The  inscription  in  the  Sodhi  VAv 
shows  that  this  well  was  built  in  Samvat  1375  equivalent  to  a.d. 
1319,  in  the  reign  of  Raul  Shri  MuhipAldev,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  MahipAl  was  a Gohil  or  a ChudAsama.  A Chudasama 
of  this  name  was  no  doubt  reigning  at  this  time,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  name  MahipAl  may  have  been  borne  by  a Gohil, 
and  the  title  Raul  is  a Gohil  and  not  a Chudasama  title.  From  the 
Kodinar  inscription  of  Samvat  1328  (a.d.  1272)  one  Gandsliri 
Virbhadra  is  said  to  have  given  to  NAgar  Nana  a seventh  share  in 
Mangrol.  Probably  he  was  a descendant  of  Bhan  Brihaspati  who 
was  stationed  at  PAtan  by  KutnArpAl  of  AnhilvAda.  After  BhAn 
Jethva  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  ruled  at  MAngrol,  but  possibly  the 
ChAvadds  or  VajAs  of  Patan  either  governed  it  direct  or  else  through 
some  local  vassal,  probably  a VAghela  and  connection  of  the 
Dholka  VAghelAs,  Ranchodji  says  distinctly  Vaghelas,  and  I incline 
to  think  that  the  RAja  Jay  opal,  who  is  described  in  the  ballad  of  the 


gave  also  an  irrigated  field  at  Yisanvel  and  certain  rights  on  salt 
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fall  of  PAtAn  as  having  married  the  sister  of  the  Chrivada 
Kunvarpul  of  Pdtan,  may  have  been  a Yaghela.  The  ballad 
says  distinctly  that  he  was  a Vdgher,  but  r and  l aro  iuterchan; 
and  tho  ballad  is  written  in  tho  Persian  diameter, 
doubtless  mine  under  the  Mulmtmn&dan  yoke  from  thoconime 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  together  with  the  rest  of  Nj 
and  tho  frequent  inscriptions  show  that  rule  to  havo  boon,  at 
from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Firoz  Tughlak,  continuous.  There 
another  inscription  in  the  Rauli  mosquo  of  the  reign  of 
emperor,  viz.  A.n.  780,  and  yet  another  in  the  Hah  mat  mosque  of 
784.  There  is  yet  another  even  more  interesting  as  being  J 
A. ii.  707  and  bearing  the  name  of  Shah-in-Shah  Ntisrat 
Hu<l shah,  whose  chief  vazir  or  viceroy  is  said  to  bo  Muz£far 
Khan.  This  inscription  is  bilingual,  and  the  Sanskrit  version  sir* 
distinctly  that  it  was  inscribed  in  Samvtit  1452  and  in  the  reign  »/ 
PAdshdh  Shri  N&srat  and  it  states  that  his  viceroy  JAfar  Kh4n  ww 
ruling  in  Gujardt  on  his  behalf,  and  that  Rdi  Multani  Vaisha’s  3<*a 
Malik  Yakub  was  a pearl  merchant  there,  that  Malik  Musa 
Kotvdl  of  Mdngrol,  and  that  doors  faced  with  iron  were  at.  ibis 
time  fitted  into  the  gateway.  This  is  the  Nusrat  Shall  ».f 
Mr.  Thomas,  see  his  Prinsep,  vol.  II.  p.  311.  Another  interesting 
inscription  is  dated  a.  n.  800  at  tho  time  of  Timur's  invoAioiL 
This  inentious  that  Khdn  Azain  Zufar  Khan  Wajih  was  ruling  wiii 
entire  power  in  Gujarat,  that  his  viceroy  in  Sordth  was  Malik  Ksdar 
Baujhal,  and  his  deputy  in  Mdngrol,  Malik  Shekh  bin  Taj,  and  that 
ho  built  a fort  round  the  town.  There  is  yot  another  without  dat* 
in  the  reign  of  Nasir-ud-duny-wa-ud-din  Abulfateh  Ahmad  Sk*ih, 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  Prince  Fateh  Khdu,  and  afterward* 
another  showing  that  in  A.u.  1047  (a.d.  1637)  in  the  reign  of  th* 
Emperor  Shah  Julian,  Jamdl  Khan  Lohani  who  held  MVmgrol  in 
jrigir,  built  at  that  place  a serai.  There  is  one  more  worthy  of 
notice  as  it  shows  that  Mdngrol  fell  into  tho  hands  of  tho  Pealiwa, 
and  that  his  lieutenant  was  expelled  after  holding  tho  town  twelve 
years  by  Shahab-ud-din  and  Shekh  Fakhar-nd-din  in  A.n.  1 162 
(a.d.  1748).  Fakhar-nd-din  was  an  ancestor  of  tho  present  Sheklis 
of  Mdngrol.  From  this  date  Mdngrol  was  held  by  the  Shekhs. 
In  a.d.  1764  in  the  time  of  Shekh  Midn,  sou  of  Fakhar-ud-din, 
Divdn  Amarji  attneked  Mangrol  on  behalf  of  Naw*db  Malta  bat 
Klirtn  I.  of  Jumigad,  and  compelled  him  to  yield  to  that  chieftain 
a half  share  in  his  parganah.  Since  this  date  Mangrol  has  owned 
more  or  less  tho  authority  of  Junagad,  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  British  Government.  Mangrol  used  to  be  a port  of  some  con- 
sequence, but  owing  to  various  causes  does  now  but  little  trade. 
Barbosa  speaks  of  its  exporting  horses,  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  cloth «, 
vegetables,  Ac.  Now  its  trade  is  principally  confined  to  local  wants. 
It  is  famous  for  the  inlaid  ivory  and  carved  sandalwood  boxes  (also 
made  at  Surat)  which  are  usually  known  as  Bombay  work.  They  are 
exported  to  Bombay  and  sold  there.  Near  M&ngrol  is  the  shrine  of 
Syad  Sikandar,  a Tirmizi  Syad,  who  accompanied  Shams  Khan’s 
army,  and  who  was  a companion  of  Sikandar  Khdn  who  was  left  there 
as  thdnahddr  by  him  (Tarikli-i-Sordth).  A memorandum  drawn 
up  by  Syad  Ahmad  and  sont  me  by  Mr.  Campbell,  says  that  Syad 
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Siknndar  commanded  a force  sent  with  him  under  Iz-ud-din,  and  Chapter  XIII. 
that  at  this  time  a Hindu  named  Kunvarpdl  governed  Mangrol.  gtates  and  Place 
The  Raja  not  accepting  Islam,  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Syad  Sikandar 
took  possession  of  the  country,  but  appointed  Iz-ud-din  as  tho 
governor  thereof,  and  himself  retired  to  Devalpur.  The  date  given 
for  the  capture  of  Mangrol  is  a.h.  770  (a.d.  1368).  This  date  is 
probably  correct.  The  memorandum  says  that  Iz-ud-din  after  allotting 
this  village  to  the  Syad  returned  to  Delhi,  but  the  inscription  of 
h.  775  shows  that  he  was  still  then  local  governor.  Probably  Syad 
Sikandar  merely  accompanied  Shams  Khdu’s  expedition,  aud  was  left 
hero  with  Iz-nd-diu  who  was  directed  to  allot  him  maintenance.  But 
as  a local  saint,  Syad  Sikandar  in  later  times  got  the  credit  of  tho 
conquest.  This  would  appear  also  from  an  inscription  of  a.h.  1162. 

There  are  numerous  relics  at  the  shrine,  amongst  which  are  a 
rosary  and  handkerchief  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

There  is  an  amusing  story  told  about  a cup  in  the  possession  of  the 
By  ad's  descendants,  which  ho  is  said  to  have  wrested  from  an  angel. 

Tho  population  of  Mangrol  according  to  the  census  of  1S72  wus 
15,341  souls  but  in  1882  sank  to  12,123  after  the  famine  of  1878-79, 

Tho  ironsmiths  of  Mdngrol  are  famous  for  their  skill.  Mdngrol  is 
al  so  famous  for  its  mask  melons.  Tho  celebrated  Divan  Ainarji  of 
Jumigad  was  born  at  this  town.  Tho  shrine  of  Kdmndth  Mah.ulov 
is  situated  about  five  miles  to  tho  east  of  Mdngrol  and  many  vows  are 
mado  to  the  god.  On  the  15th  of  tho  light  half  of  the  month  of 
Kiirtik  or  November  and  the  last  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  mouth 
of  Shrivan  or  August  a fair  is  held  hero.  Thero  is  a well  lyiug  to 
the  north  of  tho  town  of  Mdngrol  at  a distanco  of  about  two  hundred 
yards;  the  land  surrounding  this  well  forms  a tract  of  about  five  or  six. 
miles  in  circumference  and  is  called  Ldbur  Kuaafter  this  well.  Excellent 
cotton  is  grown  in  this  land  and  is  called  Ldbur  Kua  cotton,  and  finds 
a ready  sale  in  the  Bombay  market.  There  is  a Government  vernacular 
school  as  well  as  a girls*  school  at  Mangrol.  There  is  a post  ofiico 
in  Mdngrol  and  the  Saurdshtra  post  also  comes  to  Mdngrol  vid  Sil. 

Now  plantations  of  betel  vines  have  lately  been  started  at  Mdngrol. 

Ma  nikva  da  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sorath  district,  and  the  Maxikvada. 
Assistant  Political  Agent  in  chargo  of  tho  district  as  well  as  the 
Deputy  Assistant  reside  here.  Mdnikvdda  is  a small  village  tho 
Mulgrdsias  of  which  are  Vdla  Kdthis,  under  tho  Vdla  K at  his  of 
Jetpur.  It  was  formerly  shared  between  them  and  Jundgad,  but 
Government  have  permanently  taken  a lease  of  the  Jundgad  share 
for  a fixed  annual  payment  of  Rs.  2200.  It  is  situated  about  eight 
miles  to  the  west  of  Bagasra,  twenty-two  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Jetpur,  and  twenty-eight  miles  to  tho  east  of  Juudgad.  It  is 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Kunkdvdv  railway  Btation.  There  is  a 
dispensary,  school,  post  office,  traveller’s  bungalow,  library,  and 
dharmthala  ab  Mdnikvdda,  and  the  usual  official  buildiugs. 


1881  877  souls. 
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Ma  nsa  is  ft  village  of  the  Bdbaridv&l  district,  ami  formerly  \ 
a separate  jurisdiction,  but  is  now  under  JuuAgad.  The  Graj 
are  Bdbrida  of  the  Varu  tribe.  Mdnsa  is  about  fifteen  mile*  tu  \ 
north-west  of  Jafurdbild  and  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  l 
The  population  tu'cording  to  the  census  of  1872  was  386  and  ; 
ing  to  that  of  1881  520  souls. 

Matra  Timba  is  n separate  tribute- paying  tdlulcnh 

Jhrtldvrid  district.  Tt  consists  of  the  one  village  of  Mdtra 
llio  tdlukddn  are  Khdchar  Kdthis  and  subordinate  to  Uhj 
thnrwh.  It  ih  situated  about  ten  miles  west  of  P&lydd, 
west-north-west  of  the  Botfid  railway  station,  and  about 
miles  south-south-west  of  Wudhwan.  The  population  according  1 
the  census  of  1872  was  529  and  according  to  that  of  1881  433  i 

Ma  ya  pa  dar  is  a village  under  Jetpur  from  which  it  is 
thirty  miles  distant  to  the  east-south-east.  It  is  about  eighteen  i 
north-east  of  Bagasra,  and  about  ten  miles  north-west  of 
Tho  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  whs  497 
according  to  that  of  1881  579  souls. 

Meildarda  is  a principal  town  of  the  Jetpur  tdlukah  an 
situated  cm  the  outskirts  of  the  Gir  forest.  It  is  about 
miles  south  of  Jundgad,  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Bilkha.  i 
thirty-five  miles  south-south-west  of  Jetpur.  A considerable  trade  i 
(j/ii  is  carried  on  here.  A portion  of  tho  Gir  forest  reaching  aln 
to  the  Vansddhol  hill  belongs  to  Meudarda.  It  is  mentioned  i 
yargmuih  in  the  Mirat-i-Ahmadi.  The  population  according  to 
census  of  1872  was  4294  and  according  to  that  of  1881  7013  souls. 

Mongni  called  also  Mergadh,  isaseparat  tribute-paying  i 

in  tho  Malar  district.  It  consists  of  eight  villages,  and  the 
by  name  Jddeja  Madhavsinghji  exercises  jurisdiction  of  tho 
class.  The  chief  is  a cadet  of  GondaL  Mengui  is  situated 
fifteen  miles  south  of  lldjkot,  and  fifteen  miles  north -north -\ve> 
Goudal.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  water  is  very  near 
surfaco.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  1329  souls. 

Mesria  was  originally  a separate  tribute- paying  state  of  tli 
villages,  Mesria,  Gundakra,  and  Thikariali,  and  belonged 
•latriadar  Ghulain  Husain  Bacha  of  Baroda.  The  holding 
acquired  by  his  father  Jdm&dar  Bacha  In  a.d.  1872,  di$_ 
at  having  to  pay  tho  thdnah  contribution  and  other  agency 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  tho  management  of  the  estate  was  dif 
ns  he  resided  at  Baroda,  and  as  moreover  he  had  no  sou,  ho  sold  tins 
entire  estate  to  Majmuddr  Hariparsdd  Kalidnr&i,  who  in  his  turn 
sold  the  holding  to  Vankiiner,  reserving  Gunddkra  for  his  own 
enjoyment.  Mesria  is  situated  about  five  miles  north-west  of  Chotda 
and  ubout  thirty  miles  east -north -east  of  Kiijkot  Tho  pope* 
according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  680  and  according  to  that  o 
1881  922  souls. 

Meva  sa  is  a separate  tribute- paying  tdlvkah  of  six  villages  in 
the  Jhdldvad  district,  and  subordinate  to  tho  Chotilft  thdnah.  rrw 
tdlukddra  arc  Khdchar  Kdthis.  Though  Mevdsa  is  administrate 
in  the  Jhalavad  district,  it  is  nevertheless  situated  in  the  geograj 
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division  of  the  country  known  us  the  PanchAl.  It  is  ten  miles  south- 
east of  Anandpur  and  about  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  WadhwAn. 
t The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  647  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  293  souls. 

Mia'ni,  a sea-port,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Vartu  river,  is 
a town  of  great  antiquity.  Its  situation  is  singularly  picturesque, 
though  owing  to  a largo  sand-bar  thrown  up  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  it  is  now  a harbour  of  but  little  trade.  Careful  engineering 
and  sand-dredging  might,  however,  do  much  for  MiAni,  and  it  is 
to  bo  hopod  that  the  Rana  will  some  day  consult  capable  civil 
engineers  as  to  possible  improvements.  The  population  of  MiAni 
by  the  census  of  1872  was  039  souls.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Porbaudar.  The  exports  and  imports  in  1881-82  were 
K.s,  200  and  Rs.  312  respectively.  Nothing  was  exported  from  this 
port  in  1882-83;  the  imports  rose  to  Rs.  1753.  An  ancient  name  of 
jMiAni  from  an  inscription  found  in  this  town  dated  Samvat  1200 
(a.d.  1204)  was  Manipur,  and  it  may  possibly  have  beon  the  celebrated 
Minnagar.  The  population  of  MiAni  according  to  the  census  of 
1881  was  027  souls. 

Monpur.  This  village  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Mahnva.  The  population  had  reached  to  944  in  1872,  but  sunk  to 
765  in  1881  owing  to  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The  village  is  held 
by  the  KhasiAs,  tribe  of  Mera,  or  Kolis,  who  claim  their  descent  from 
HTisoji,  Bon  of  RAnoji  and  grandson  of  Sejakji  Gohil,  the  founder  of 
the  Gohil  principalities  of  BhAvnagar,  PalitAna,  and  LAthi.  Yisoji 
settled  at  Khas,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Dhandh  Mer,  the 
Raja  of  Dhandhuka,  and  his  descendants  were  called  Khasias  after 
the  name  of  the  village.  The  KhasiAs  remained  for  many  generations 
at  Khas,  and  point  to  fifteen  generations  from  Visoji,  when  Aranji  IT. 
emigrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  MitiyAla  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  seems  that  the  KhasiAs  were  driven  from  their  ancient 
seat  by  the  KhAchor  KAthis,  and  they  appear  since  to  have  prosecuted 
their  feud  with  all  the  KAthi  tribes. 

Mohota  Kliokhra  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  south-east  of 
Sihor,  and  about  fifteen  milos  south  of  BhAvnagar  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Khokhra  hills  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  village.  It 
appears  in  former  times,  after  the  conquest  of  Gujarat  by  Alngh 
KhAn,  to  have  been  the  site  of  a small  thdnah  subordinate  to  tho 
gTuat  one  at  PalitAna.  The  name  of  the  Palitana  thdnahddr  was 
RAhib  KhAu  bin  SAhib  KhAn,  but  thi9  officer  was  assassinated  by 
his  kdmddr  or  minister  to  whom  the  extraordinary  name  of  Mem 
Gadhnka  is  given.  This  person  is  said  to  have  usurped  the  thdnahddri 
of  PAlitAna  and  to  have  given  Khokhra  to  his  brother-in-law 
Gliori  Piru.  This  man  strengthened  the  thdnah  by  a fort  called 
after  him  Gadh  Ghoriyo.  MokherAji  Gohil  conquered  Khokhra 
from  him  and  for  some  time  resided  in  the  neighbouring  hill,  whence 
he  was  wont  to  issue  forth  and  ravage  tho  country.  Piru’s  tomb  is 
at  Mohota  Khokhra  on  a hillock  close  to  the  village.  It  is  said 
that  when  MokherAji  went  to  Piram  he  left  his  sister  at  Khokhra  to 
take  care  of  his  property,  and  was  wont  to  light  a beacon  firo  on 
Piram  every  night  to  assure  his  sister  of  his  safety;  but  one  night 
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Chapter  XI 11.  the  beacon  was  blown  out  ore  his  sister*  s man  had  climbed  the  KH 
. pl  to  look  towards  Piram.  When  the  man  returned  and  reported  that 
*****  **  no  light  could  bo  booh,  bin  si  a ter  made  sure  of  bis  death  and  kilkd 

% Mu*o*a  herself.  MokherAji,  on  hearing  of  this,  returned  to  Khokhra  mid 

performed  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  his  sister,  and  taking  all  hii 
property  with  him  to  Piram  he  remained  there,  and  thence  conquer* 
etl  Gogha.  Afterwards  in  the  time  of  ThAkor  Visoji  of  Sihor,  \ imf 
his  brother  had  a son  named  VAchoji,  who  did  the  chief 
service.  On  this  account  he  received  the  two  villages  of  Kh>icki» 
and  KanAd.  One  of  his  descendants  named  MouAji  wrote  over  h&H 
of  Khokhra  in  A.t>.  1811  to  tho  British  Government,  and 
village  is  now  included  in  the  Gogha  sub-division  of  the  Ahmad*!*! 
district. 

Moxvel.  Monvol  is  a holding  of  tho  VAla  KAfchis  consisting  of  two 

villages,  Monvel  and  RAoni.  It  is  situated  about  ten  miles  cost  J 
VisAvAda  and  nine  miles  south-east  of  MAnikvAda,  civil  statins. 
It  is  subordinate  to  the  LrfkhapAd&r  thdnah . Tho  populaoos 
according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  1000  and  according  to  that  <i 
1881  1028  souls. 

Mohhi.  Morbi  is  situated  on  tho  west  bank  of  the  river  Machhu,  abool 

thirty-live  miles  north  of  ItAjkot  and  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  flit* 
same  name.  The  chief  is  a JAdeja  Rajput  and  claims  to  be  of  thf 
senior  branch  of  tho  entire  JAdeja  clan,  including  the  houses  of 
Cutch  and  NuvAnagar.  lie  exercises  jurisdiction  of  the  second  clas#. 
The  tdlukah  is  divided  into  three  manats  or  revonuo  eub-di virion*, 
viz.  Morbi,  TankAra  and  VavAnia.  This  is  exclusive  of  Adboi 
which  is  situated  in  Cutch  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Ran.  Then* 
ure  in  all  about  125  villages  in  the  Morbi  tdlukah,  and  the 
annual  revenue  amounts  to  about  seven  lakhs  of  rupees  (£70,0001 
Old  Morbi,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Mor  Jethva,  is  situate*! 
ou  tho  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  about  one  mile  from  the  present 
town.  It  w'as  called  Mordvajpuri  and  afterwards  Bhimmcr. 
The  present  town  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  tho  Morbo 
bill  where  Saughji  Jothva  defeated  a VAghela  Raua  find  *n 
commemoration  of  his  conquest  founded  tho  present  town  on  tb* 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  Mordvajpuri.  Afterwards  when 
Mordvajpuri  becarao  waste  in  the  wars  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  Morbi  gradually 
became  populous,  and  most  of  tho  wealthy  inhabitants  removed 
their  dwellings  to  tho  present  city  so  as  to  have  the  river  between 
them  and  a foreign  invader.  During  the  rule  of  the  Ahmadnbud 
Sultans  Morbi  was  a jdgir  of  Fateh  KhAn  Boloch,  but  afterwards 
it.  fell  under  tho  Ghori  jdgirddrs  of  Junagad.  After  the  conquest 
of  Gujarat  and  the  peninsula  by  the  Moghals,  Morbi  was  granted 
in  jdair  to  tho  Rao  of  Cutch  as  a reward  for  the  surrender  of 
the  fugitive  Sultan  Muzafar.  But  it  was  afterwards  resumed  and 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Auraugzeb  was  a crown  parganah. 
After  the  death  of  this  Emperor  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a cadet  of  Cutch  called  Raoji.  Raoji  is  said 
to  have  usurped  the  chieftainship  of  Cutch  from  his  elder  brother 
Noghanji  whom  he  compelled  to  resign  the  gdii  and  accept  iu 
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cu  of  it  the  Abditsii  district  in  V&gad.  Ravoji  was  however  slaiu 
Ijv  his  brethren,  who  then  placed  Pr&gji  on  the  throne  of  Cutch, 
and  compelled  Ravoji's  widow  to  flee  to  Morbi  with  her  infant  son 
KAyoji.  Kiiyoji,  when  he  attained  years  of  discretion,  crossed  over 
t>o  K anUtri  and  subdued  the  V&gad  country  and  before  bis  death 
obtained  by  force  or  fraud  the  zaminddri  of  Morbi.  At  his  death 
ho  bestowed  Morbi  on  his  two  sons  Tejmdlji  and  Ali&ji.  He 
granted  his  Vdgad  possessions  to  his  other  sons.  Tejmdlji  died  in 
a.d.  1729  before  his  father’s  death  and  accordingly  Alidji  became 
the  sole  possessor  of  the  Morbi  chief dom  as  well  as  of  Adhoi  and 
twenty-four  villages  subordinate  to  Adhoi  and  Kant  aria.  The 
other  six  sons  of  Kaydji  received  gras  as  follows : 

1.  Bhimji  received  Gungan  in  Machhu  Kantha  and  Naransari 

and  other  villages  in  Vdgad. 

2.  Lrikhoji  received  Ndgrdvas  in  Machu  Kantha  and  Patia  and 

other  villages  in  Vdgad. 

3.  Rdisinghji  receivod  Kanjarda  in  Machhu  Kantha  and 

Kumbhdria  Ac.,  in  Vdgad. 

4.  Morji  received  Malia,  Ac.,  in  Machhu  Kantha  and  Vdudliia 

Ac.,  in  Vdgad. 

5.  Ranmalji  received  Kumbhdria  in  Machhu  Kdotha  and 

Lalidna,  Ac.,  in  Vdgad. 

6.  Ramsingliji  received  Jinghi  in  Vdgad. 

Kdyoji,  who  died  in  a.d.  1734,  had  a feud  with  the  chieftain  of 
Halvad,  and  the  bards  have  recorded  the  following  verse  regarding 
him,  viz. : 

The  walls  breached  by  Kdya 
Have  not  been  repaired  by  Halved. 

Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aliyaji  who  chiefly  resided  at 
Adhoi  in  Vdgad.  He  opened  the  port  of  Vavdnia  in  the  Gulf  of 
Catch.  In  a.p.  1720,  when  returning  from  a pilgrimage  to  Dwdrka, 
ho  was  treacherously  murdered  at  Pardhari  by  the  Gr&sia  of 
that  town  whoso  name  was  Hdloji  but  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Kdkdbhai.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ravoji.  Ravoji 
on  succeeding  to  the  gddi  attacked  Pardhari  and  laid  it  waste 
in  revenge  of  his  father’s  murder,  and  claimed  compensation 
from  the  Navanagnr  Darbdr  for  this  unprovoked  outrage,  and  finally 
received  seven  villages  as  blood  -money.  Of  these  Navdnagar  has 
at  different  times  retaken  six  and  at  the  present  day  but  the  ono 
1 village  of  Ghunada  remains  in  the  possession  of  Morbi.  Ravoji  much 
1 enlarged  and  beautified  Morbi  and  surrounded  it  by  a wall.  He 
' was  at  feud  with  M&lia  and  spent  largo  sums  in  warfaro  with  the 
_ chieftain  of  that  state,  but  obtained  no  decided  advantage.  In  his 
time,  viz . in  a.d.  1758,  Kunvar  Lakhpatji  of  Cutch  on  account  of  a 
difference  with  his  father  cauio  to  Morbi  for  three  months  and  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Ravoji.  On  his  death  in  1764  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Pachdnii.  Pachanji,  who  was  famous  for  his 
beauty,  prosecuted  the  war  with  Malia  and  subsidized  JuuAgad  troops 
to  assist  him  therein.  But  he  was  not  more  successful  than  his  father, 
and  died  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vdgbji.  Vfighji 
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Chapter  XIII.  in  addition  to  the  warfare  with  Mdlia  had  a food  with  Kunrir 
States  and  Places  IhtpAji  of  Dhrdugadra  and  subsidized  Bdbi  Slier  Zamdn  Kb*s 
of  Bantva  to  fight  on  his  behudf  against  this  chieftain  ; nothiaf 
Mokdi.  however  was  effected  of  importance.  Ho  next  subsidized  tho  arsf 

of  Fateh  sing  Kao  Gdokwdr  to  fight  against  Mdlia,  and  after  Sf*?ulh£ 
large  sums  this  army  laid  waste  the  Mdlia  town  of  lvhakhrrriL 
When  in  1777  tho  army  of  Nawdb  Hdmid  Khan  of  Jccugidi 
entered  Vdgad,  Adboi  alone  was  exempted  from  tribute.  Ydtfhp 
died  in  a.o.  1 785  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hamirji.  Uatnffp 
followed  his  father's  policy  of  subsidizing  foreign  troops  to  fight 
his  buttles,  and  on  account  of  a feud  with  the  J bill  as  because* 
merchant  of  Morbi  had  been  plundered  near  Thdn,  he  subsidized 
the  Junagod  army  and  inarched  against  them  and  awarded 
compensation  to  his  merchant  from  the  plunder  of  the  Wadbwia 
villages  of  Vastadi,  Korda,  aud  Satnadhidla.  lie  died  in  a.d.  I7M 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jidji. 

Thakor  Jidji  succeeded  his  brother  in  a.d.  1700  and  liku  hif 
predecessors  ceased  not  to  endeavour  to  reduce  Mdlia.  Early  in  hr* 
reign  Jaiudddr  Fateh  Muhammad,  the  powerful  minister  of  Cutcbt 
crossed  the  Rnu  and  laid  siege  to  Navdnagar.  Jddeja  Jnnoji  <f 
Ndgrdvds  surrounded  his  village  w’ith  a wall  and  commenced 
plundering  the  surrounding  villages,  and  actually  levied  contributions 
on  one  occasion  from  the  bazdr  of  Dhrol.  Jidji  subsidized  tbs 
Peshwa's  army  and  marched  against  him  in  1795  and 
demolished  the  wall  he  had  built.  Junoji  then  fled  into  Vdgad  but 
the  Thdkor  kept  a garrison  at  Ndgrdvds  till  1808.  In  1500 
Mehta  Blinnji  Rdroji  came  from  Cutch  with  an  army  and  seized  c<n 
the  port  of  Vavauia,  but  the  Tbdkor  retook  it  in  1801  and 
expelled  the  Cutch  troops  and  placed  a garrison  of  hia  own  mm 
therein.  Then  he  subsidized  the  Jundgad  forces  and  made  an 
expedition  into  Vdgad  which  was  so  successful  that  the  Ca tehee s and 
others  in  the  Nnw&b's  army  were  obliged  to  persuade  that  chieftain 
to  withdraw  his  forces,  as  they  feared  he  might  subdue  the  entire 
country.  The  army  returned  vid  Mdlia,  and  though  they  failed  to 
take  the  place,  the  Mdlia  chieftain  Dosdji  fell  into  thoir  bauds,  and 
was  brought  a prisoner  to  Morbi.  But  the  Midnds  in  revenge  laid 
waste  the  Morbi  territory  and  to  such  straits  was  Jidji  reduced  that 
when  Bdbdji  Apdji  entered  the  provinco  to  collect  the  Gdckwdr’f 
tribute,  Jidji  agreed  to  give  him  the  village  of  Haddla  if  he  would 
agree  to  conquer  Mdlia.  He  agreed  and  marched  against  Malta,  hot 
failed  to  take  the  place,  although  be  compelled  Morbi  to  hand 
Haddla  over  to  him,  and  hi9  descendants  enjoy  that  village  to  this 
clay.  The  Miduds,  emboldened  by  the  nnsuccessful  attempts  to  take 
their  stronghold,  made  daily  more  daring  incursions  into  Morbi 
territory,  and  amply  avenged  the  futile  attempts  made  by  Morbi  to 
cooree  them  to  submission.  Finally  Morbi,  in  despair  of  reducing 
them  by  any  other  means,  implored  Colonel  Walker  to  march 
against  thorn  with  the  British  forces.  He  did  so,  and  soon  levelled 
the  fort  to  the  ground  and  reduced  the  Midnds  to  submission.  The 
Morbi  Darbdr  built  the  fort  of  Nahdni  Bardl  with  the  Btones  of  the 
Mdlia  town  defences,  and  tho  city  gate  was  earned  away  to  Morbi 
and  built  there  into  tlio  inner  gateway  of  the  Morbi  fort. 
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* In  a.d.  1807  JAdeja  Sheshnmlji  of  Jingbi  was  in  charge  of  Adhoi.  Chapter  XIII. 
fe  replied  and  took  possession  of  the  town,  but  his  rebellion  was  States  and  Place 
speedily  put  down  by  the  Morbi  officials  on  that  side  of  the  Ran.  M 

K After  wards  in  1810  the  Navanagar  DarbAr  contrived  to  dispossess 
^lio  Khavases  of  Jodia  and  Balambha,  and  these  persons  were 
2?tifcirely  without  protection.  ThAkor  JiAji  gave  them  the  village 
z*f  Kiinpur  where  thoy  resided  untnolested  until  they  were  reinstated 
in  the  Awbran  district,  and  although  the  JAra  atone  time  compelled 
tAie  KhuvAscs  to  quit  Ambran,  they  were  reinstated  through  the 
influence  and  assistance  of  ThAkor  Jiaji.  About  this  time  the 
northern  districts  of  Kathiawar  were  much  harassed  by  predatory 
incursions  from  Cutch  and  VAgad,  and  finally  in  1819  the  British 
Government  were  obliged  to  conquer  Bhuj  and  compel  the  RAo  to 
give  compensation  to  the  KathiAwAr  chiefs  whose  territories  had  been 
ravaged.  On  this  occasion  Its.  10,700  were  awarded  to  Morbi  as 
compensation,  and  the  village  of  Ambardi  which  had  been  usurped 
by  Jamadar  Fateh  Muhammad,  was  restored  to  the  state.  At  tho 
Bauie  time  the  tribute  of  all  the  VAgadi  villages  was  fixed,  excepting 
Adhoi  which  was  considered  as  GAekwAdi  territory,  as  were  also  tho 
BhAyadi  villages  of  Balashar  and  ManAIi.  ThAkor  Jiaji  died  in 
A.D.  1829  after  an  eventful  rule.  Ho  contrived  to  humble  Malia 
through  his  alliance  with  the  British,  and  by  entering  into  the 
permanent  settlement  of  1807-8  secured  himself  from  all  reprisals. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  PrathirAj.  ThAkor  PrafchirAj  passed 
an  uneventful  reign  ; ho  was  principally  occupied  in  freeing  his  tdlukah 
from  debt.  He  granted  the  villages  of  Savdi,  &c.,  to  his  brother 
MokAji  in  kapil  grd*.  Dying  in  1846  he  was  succeeded  by  his  bou 
Kavoji. 

Thakor  Ravoji  succeeded  his  father  in  1846.  In  bis  time  tho 
managemen  t of  the  Adhoi  pargan a h was  placed  nnder  the  Cutch 
Agency.  This  ThAkor  was  an  accomplished  and  able  chief  and  was 
tho  first  to  establish  courts  of  justice.  He  fostered  trado  and 
commerce  and  took  considerable  interest  in  agriculture  and  reple- 
nished his  treasury.  On  his  death  in  1870,  as  his  eldest  sou  Vaghji 
was  yet  a minor,  the  British  Government  assumed  the  management  of 
tho  estate,  and  appointed  RAo  Bahadur  Shambhuparsad  LakshmilAl 

1 and  Jhunjha  Sakhidas  joint  administrators  of  tho  estato  on  behalf 
of  the  minor.  This  administration  was  carried  on  for  nine  years, 
during  which  period  the  young  chief  was  educated  at  the  RajkumAr 
College  at  Rajkot  and  afterwards  in  1877-78  he  made  a tour  in 
India  under  tho  charge  of  Captaiu  Humfrey.  After  his  retarn 
he  was  associated  for  a year  as  Joint  Administrator  with  Rao 
Bahadur  Shambhuparsad,  and  on  tho  1st  January  1879  he  was 
placed  in  sole  charge  of  the  tdlukah . Morbi  possesses  a fine  jail  aud 
there  is  a dispensary,  school-house,  and  tho  usual  public  buildings. 

A made  road  connects  Morbi  with  the  port  of  YavAnia  and  the  towu 
of  Tankara.  Two  ports  belong  to  this  state,  namely,  Vavania  and 
Jiughi,  but  owing  to  certain  rights  of  and  disputes  with  Cutch  at 
VavAnia,  but  little  trade  flows  to  this  port.  Jiughi  is  too  far  up  the 
gulf  to  attract  much  trade,  and  but  small  vessels  can  repair  thither. 

A few  gold  embroiderers  reside  iu  Morbi.  The  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  12,872  and  according  to  that  of  18S1  15,815 
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Chapter  XIII.  souls.  Morbi  is  the  premier  of  the  second  class  states  in  tho  peoinsnU 
Utes  and  Places.  ^ore  ls  11  £°oii  dharmihdla  at  Morbi. 

MoKrev:  Morpur  (classically  Modpur)  is  a very  picturesquely  shoaled 

fort  on  u small  hill  near  and  to  tho  oast  of  the  Barda  range,  and  is 
tho  chief  town  of  tho  mahtil  of  tho  sumo  name.  Near  this  is  th«*fine 
lake  called  tho  R&nAsar  under  tho  GhodtUanki  hill  aud  auother  lako 
called  TalAla.  There  aro  some  very  pretty  views  of  tho  hills  war 
Morpur,  especially  of  the  large  hills  DAntAloaud  Abpara  ; tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  Morpur  was  in  former  years  (even  so  late  os  twenty-tire 
years  ago)  famous  as  a cover  for  1 ions,  and  soveral  were  shot  iu  lb* 
GhodAlanki  hill.  But  lions  left  those  hills  when  cannon  were  fira  l 
against  the  Vagbers  in  1800  by  the  forco  under  Colonel  Bonner. 
Morpur1  was  the  place  where  an  Arab  shot  an  English  officer  without 
provocation,  and  accordingly  by  oueof  the  articles  of  a treaty  conclud- 
ed by  the  JAm  in  a d.  1812  with  tho  English  Government  ho  agr*  »d 
to  dismantle  it.  This  however  has  never  been  doue.  The  ponulah  »n 
of  Morpur  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  702  souls,  nut  this 
uutul>er  sunk  to  548  in  1881  after  the  famine  of  1879-79. 

Mourner* a.  Morchopna  is  a separate  tribute -paying  state  subordinate  5* 

the  Chok  thanah . The  tdlukdurs  are  Katnlia  Ahirs.  The  talulrah  con- 
sists of  but  one  village.  Morchopna  is  about  threo  miles  south-cart 
of  Chok,  and  ten  miles  south -soutu -west  of  PAlitAna.  The  ]>opiilat)oa 
accord iug  to  the  ceusus  of  1872  was  311  and  according  to  that  uf 
1881  310  souls. 

Mcu  DwArka.  Mul-Dwa  rka,  the  little  mound  which  rises  on  the  sea  shores  lx> 
tween  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Somat  aud  SingAvra,  threo  miles  from 
KodinAr,  is  Burmountod  by  the  ruins  of  a temple  which  popnlar  Hicda 
belief  declares  to  be  tho  original2  DwArka  or  DwAra  or  portul  of  thr 
Divinity  where  Krishna  resided,  aud  from  whence  ho  transferred 
himself  to  DwArka  in  Okhamandal.  The  Hindus  say  that  Mol* 
DwArka  has  been  covered  by  the  sea  and  the  present  temple  show* 
only  a part  of  the  original  precincts.  The  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  says,  * You 
can  go  there  (to  Mul-DwArka)  on  foot  from  the  bank  of  the  Saras%*;tii 
river  which  leaves  one  bank  of  it/  Sarasvati  is  a mistake  for  either 
the  Somat  or  the  SiugAvra.  At  the  present  day,  a back-water  cotu-  a 
round  from  the  Somat  aud  places  a piece  of  ground  a mile  long  and 
half  a mile  broad  between  it  and  the  sea.  An  old  math  stands  cm 
the  edge  of  this  break-water  which  is,  probably,  a relic  of  tho  old 
establishment.  Between  it  and  the  mound  of  Mul-DwArka  are  Certain 
sacred  spots,  viz . the  Gopi  Talav,  Suraj  Kund,  and  tho  GnAn  Va7 
or  well  of  wisdom  all  of  which  have  their  counterparts  at  modern 
Dwdrka.  To  complete  the  situation,  the  mouth  of  the  SingAvn 
river  is  called  tho  Gomti.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  old  shrine* 
and  their  attendant  buildings  lay  between  the  Somat  and  SingAvra, 
tho  sea  and  the  back-water. 


1 The  records  point  to  flop  os  tho  place  where  tho  officer  wm  shot ; but  a*  the 
common  report  universally  attributes  the  commission  of  this  outrage  to  Morpur.  I 
here  mention  it.  Possibly  two  officers  were  shot,  one  at  Gop  and  one  at  Morpur. 

2 d/j1*  signifying  root  or  origin.  In  the  PrabliAs  Piir&u  It  is  stated  that  Mul-l)'v  ark.i 
used,  in  the  Satya  Vug,  to  be  coiled  NAr&yau-grah  because  ^ Vishnu  used  to  re«l  h«r*. 


■ 
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Tho  roadstead  called  the  KodinAr  harbour  is  between  the  mound 
of  Mul-Dwarka  and  the  mouth  of  tho  SingAvra.  It  is  uofc  capable 
of  being  improved  at  any  reasonable  cost,  having  regard  to  the  limited 
trade  of  KodinAr.  Velan  is  situated  on  a creek  which  runs  up  from 
the  sea  between  Mul-Dwarka  and  Dim  The  creek  is  passable  for 
vessels  of  202  kfuiiulis,  and,  at  high  tide,  for  larger  vessels,  blit  a 
reef  of  rock  prevents  the  latter  from  eu tori ng  at  all  times.  It  would 
be  possible  to  make  this  into  a very  good  harbour.  When  once  in- 
side, the  boats  can  go  tip  two  or  three  miles.  A mile  from  the  mouth 
of  tho  crook,  on  the  north  bank,  stands  an  old  bungalow  formerly  used 
by  Captain  Grant,  of  the  Bombay  Marino,  who,  previous  to  1820, 
commanded  the  GAikwar’s  Heefc  operating  against  pirates  in  these 
waters.  Natural  salt  of  a poor  description  is  collected  by  tho  poor 
people  on  the  banks  of  the  creek  near  Velan. 

At  GhAntvar,  on  tho  bank  of  the  SingAvra,  there  is  an  old  math 
or  monastery,  which  used  to  be  called  Goshpad  from  a stone  bearing 
the  mark  of  a cow’s  foot.  It  is  a desirable  place  at  which  to  perform 
the  f unoral  ceremonies  ( shraddh ) of  deceased  relatives.  A temple  to 
MabAdev  under  the  name  of  Rudreslivar  is  here,  hence  the  place 
is  sometimes  called  in  the  PurAn,  Rudra-gaya.  The  Clmkra vati  Raja 
of  Iudia  named  Prathi  RAj  was,  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  his 
father.  Van  RAj,  born  in  a low  and  sickly  condition  in  MArudosh 
(MArwAr).  By  order  of  NArad  Muni,  Prathi  Raj  visited  all  tho 
sacred  places  of  pilgrimago  in  Iudia,  but  found  his  labours  useless 
until  ho  came  to  Rudra-gaya,  where  ho  performed  shraddh,  and 
recovered  from  his  illness.  Prathi  Raj  lived  in  the  Satyayug,  t,  e. 
about  4,320,000  yoars  ago,  so  tho  Ghatvad  shrine  seems  to  be  pretty 
old. 

Mull  is  a separate  tribute-paying  estate  in  the  JliAlAvAd  district, 
possessing  jurisdiction  of  the  fourth  class.  The  town  of  Muli  is 
situated  about  thirteen  miles  south-west  of  WadhwAn  civil  station  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  tho  river  BhogAvo.  The  present  chief  is  named 
SartAnsingji  and  is  about  forty-seven  years  of  age.  He  is  a Sodha 
ParraAr  by  caste.  The  ParmArs  entorod  tho  peninsula  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  a.d.  probably  about  1470-1475.  Their  leader  was 
Laghdhirji.  From  an  inscription  in  tho  Rat  Aba  well  at  RAmpurauuder 
WadliwAn  it  seems  that  this  Laghdhirji  was  alive  in  a.d.  1482  and  was 
a contemporary  of  RAj  Vaghoji  of  Kuva,  and  SulfcAu  Mahmud  Begada 
of  GujarAt  The  ParmArs  appear  to  have  emigrated  from  Thar 
PArkar  and  to  have  first,  established  themselves  atThAn  and  Chotila. 
Afterwards  they  were  permitted  by  Visaldev  tho  VAghela  RAja  of 
WadhwAn  to  encamp  on  the  bank  of  the  BhogAva  river  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  present  town  of  Muli  stands*  In  those  days  there 
was  a ties  or  hamlet  on  the  spot  whero  the  modern  town  now  is, 
belonging  to  a Rabdran  named  Muli.  This  woman  used  to  supply 
the  ParmArs  with  milk.  Afterwards  when  they  founded  the  present 
town  on  the  site  of  her  ncs,  they  named  it  after  her  4 Muli/  At 
this  time  Saela  was  held  by  Rajputs  of  the  Chabdd  tribe.  They 
heard  that  the  ParmArs  were  very  wealthy  and  daily  were  becoming 
more  firmly  established.  They  resolved  therefore  to  pick  a quarrel 
with  them  and  plunder  the  hamlet  and  drive  them  out,  and 
r 013-70 
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accordingly  a largo  numlier  of  them  mounted  and  rode  in  tbl 
direction.  While  they  went  along,  one  of  them  wounded  a 
wh  ich  took  refuge  in  the  hamlet  and  accidentally  fell  into  the  lap  td 
the  mother  of  Laghdhirji.  Delighted  at  the  pretext,  the  Chabedi 
advanced  and  demanded  the  partridge,  but  Laghdhirji*a  mother 
refused  to  surrender  a bird  which  had  sought  her  protection.  Sh 
however  told  her  sons  to  offer  the  ChabAdj  sheep  instead  of  lb? 
part  ridge,  but  they  refused  to  accept  them.  And  although  they 
offered  the  Chabad  leader  Munjoji  ParmAr’s  sister  in  marriage  od 
condition  of  their  desisting  from  their  demand,  the  ChabAds  refused 
to  cotuo  to  terms.  Swords  were  drawn  and  the  Parma  re  fought  witb 
such  constancy  that  the  CbabAds  withdrew  with  a loss  of  500  tnco 
slain.  Of  the  Parmars  one  hundred  and  forty  fell.  A local  couplet 
says  :l 

Five  hundred  Chab&ds  fell,  of  Hodtutsooe  hundred  and  foiiy ; 

For  the  duke  of  one  partridge,  they  preserved  undying  fame. 

At  the  time  that  this  fight  took  place,  Laghdhirji  was  at  YVadbwxn 
nt  Vis&ldev's  court.  His  mother  sent  him  a Rabari  mounted  on  a 
swift  camel  to  tell  him  what  had  happened  and  he  begged  Visxldrr 
to  pardon  him  if  his  men  had  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  pt-ace. 
Visaldev  pledged  him  his  word  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  him 
or  his  men.  Hardly  had  he  ceased  speakiug  when  a meseen 
brought  the  news  of  the  affray  between  the  Ciiabads  and  Parmi 
Now  the  wife  of  Visaldev  was  a Chabad  Itajputani  by  birth  nud  she 
besought  her  husbaml  to  slay  Laghdhirji ; but  the  YAghela  refused 
to  break  his  word  and  gave  Laghdhirji  permission  to  depart,  and  be 
at  once  returned  to  Midi.  While  the  ParraArs  still  held  ThAn 
Chotiln,  the  Jats  crossed  over  the  Ran  and  took  shelter  with  tin 
Some  accounts  represent  the  Jats  as  fleeing  from  a Sind  ruler  and 
other  accounts  say  that  they  were  driven  out  by  Mahmud  Begad* 
during  his  invasion  of  Cutch.  The  latter  account  is  the  mon? 
probable.  When  the  Muhammadan  army  reached  Kandola  fortress.* 
(near  Thau)  they  were  stoutly  opposed  by  the  Jats  and  ParmArs 
After  much  fightiug  they  were  allowed  an  honourable  capitulation 
and  HAloji  ParmAr  surrendered  himself  as  a hostage  in  place  of  a 
Jat  who  had  been  demanded  by  the  enemy.  Laghdhirji 
consented  to  pay  a heavy  fine.  During  the  fight  Jut  Isaji  lay  on 
slope  of  the  Kandola  hill  with  the  blood  flowing  fast  from  a mor 
wound  in  his  side;  n little  below  him  lay  A&obhAi  ParmAr  uncle 
Laghdhirji,  also  mortally  wounded.  Isaji  made  a little  earthen  cU_ 
to  prevent  his  blood  flowing  on  Asobhdi,  and  thus  mixing  with  that 
of  an  unbeliever.  Asobliai  perceiving  this  addressed  IsAji  thus  : 

A'so  says  to  Iaa,  dying  do  not  make  a dam; 

The  Jats  and  ParmArs  are  now  one;  this  cooking  cook  not  again.’ 

On  hearing  this  Isaji  ceased  to  construct  the  dam  and  his  blood 
flowed  down  and  mingled  with  the  ParmArs,  and  from  this  circum- 


1 The  GujarAti  runs  : Padya  dhabhdda  pdnehaso,  Sodha  vtio  sdt  ;rka  tetanic  id  run', 
Al  rdihi  aihyat, 

5 The  Gujarati  runs:  Aao  iahe  iadn,  Mar  to  pdli  mala  ndh  j Jat  ParmAr  ik  to, 
£ nindho  plan  mar  a ndh. 
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stance  and  from  the  gallant  aid  given  by  the  Parmara  to  the  Jats, 
their  blood  is  said  to  be  commingled  to  this  day  and  the  Jata  enter- 
tain mnch  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  Partners.  Haloji  Parm&r 
was  converted  to  Isl&m  and  SultAn  Mahmud  Begad  ha  granted  to  him 
the  pargandh  of  Ranpur.  At  this  time  a younger  brother  of  Haloji'a 
also  embraced  the  Muhammadan  faith  and  received  from  the  Sultan 
the  Chovisi  of  BotAd.  One  of  his  descendants  Malik  Mohammad 
by  name  left  Botdd  in  A.D.  1654  and  resided  at  Dholka  and  his 
descendants  were  in  after-times  known  as  the  KasbAtis  of  that  town. 

Laghdhirji  ParmAr  met  his  end  fighting  with  a Muhammadan 
raider  named  Bori  Moghul  who  had  carried  off  a Brahman  woman. 
In  the  conflict  which  took  place  both  Laghdhirji  and  the  Moghal 
were  slain  and  the  fair  Brahmani  burned  herself  on  Laghdhirji’s 
funeral  pile.  Laghdhirji  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bhojrdjji  and  he 
by  his  son  Chdchoji.  Chachoji  was  a man  of  some  mark,  but  was 
assassinated  by  Bhachoii  of  Sejakpur  while  performing  his  devotions 
in  the  temple  of  the  JAlia  M/Uiadev.  His  wife  JombAi  on  hearing 
of  his  death  became  a sati  and  her  monument  is  still  Btauding  near 
Muli.  Chdchoji  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ratanji  who  lived  in  the 
days  of  Aminkhdn  Ghori.  Th’i9  noble  sent  a force  into  Jhdldviid 
to  collect  tribute,  and  as  Muli  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  demand  made, 
a thdnah  was  posted  there  to  attach  the  revenues.  Ratanji  at  once 
went  into  outlawry  aud  harassed  the  Muli  lands,  but  was  decoyed 
into  the  hands  of  the  thdnahddr  and  put  to  death.  His  death  was 
revenged  by  one  of  his  men  named  Nalia  Jhdla  who  slew  the  thatuih- 
tldr  though  he  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  About  thi9  time  the  Kdthis 
crossed  over  to  Thdn,  and  shortly  after  expelled  the  Parmars  from 
Chotila.  Since  this  date  the  Kdthis  have  held  Chotila  and  the 
Partners'  holding  has  been  limited  to  Muli  and  its  villages.  When 
Colonel  Walker's  settlement  was  made  with  the  Kathidwdr  chiefs 
in  1807-8  Ramobhdi  was  the  chief  of  Muli.  Ho  had  two  sons 
Vakhatsingji  and  Sartansingji.  Yakhatsingji  succeeded  his  father, 
but  dying  childless  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sartdnsingji  the 

Esnt  chief.  Muli  is  famous  for  saddle-cloths  and  leather  wafcer- 
which  are  locally  manufactured.  There  is  a celebrated  temple 
lharmsfuila  here  of  the  Swdmi-Ndrdyan  sect,  of  which  religion 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  seals  in  the  peninsula.  There  is  also  a 
traveller's  bungalow  and  ordinary  dharmshdla  here,  and  a school 
and  dispensary.  There  is  also  a temple  of  the  Sun,  who,  in  memory 
of  their  holdings  in  the  Mdndav  hills.  Is  worshipped  here  under 
the  name  of  Manila  v Rai.  Yakhatsinghji  was  the  first  chief  of 
Muli  to  establish  regular  courts  of  justice.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  WndhwAn-RAjkot  highroad.  The  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1872  was  5112  and  according  to  that  of  1881  6339 
souls.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  chiefs  of  Muli  from  Laghdhirji 
to  the  present  day : 
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I 

RAmoji. 


Bho,  rAjji. 
SAmatsingh. 


Laghdhirji. 


BhojrAjji  11. 
ChAchoj. 


I 

Rat&nji  L 

I 

Kar&nji. 


Jagdevji. 


RAmsinghji. 

RAisinghji. 

I 

Katanji  IL 


I 

KaliAnsingh  I. 


Muujoji. 


I 

Ratanji  III. 


KaliAnaingh  II. 
Called  also  BApji. 


i 


i 

RAmobliAi. 

I 

I 

Vakkataingh. 
d.  9.  p. 


Laghdhirji  I. 


Didoji  received  GadhAd,  Ac., 
in  appanage. 


8njoji  received  MAlodh,  Ac., 
in  appanage. 


HAloji  vh  converted  to  Islim  end 
received  the  RAnpur  Chovini. 


Satoj. 


_ l 

Vuoju 


RAnkoji. 


Laghdhtrji. 


I 

Vijoji. 


Muujoji. 


RAghoji 


;lioji. 


MAnoji. 
d.  g . p. 


VajerAjji. 
d.  8.  p. 


Jasoji. 


I 

BAvoji. 


Veroj. 


I 

JijibhAi. 


RAsoji. 


Punjoji. 
d.  8.  p. 


RaghAbhAi, 


KaslAji. 
d.  8%  p . 


SartAnsingh, 
the  present  Chief. 


Mulila  Deri  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the  Hdl&r 
district  under  the  Dhrapha  thanah.  It  consists  of  six  villages, 
Mulila,  Deri,  Machlivar,  Mehv&sa,  Sarapadar,  and  Sorta.  All 
these  villages  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  each  other  and  no 
two  of  them  march  together.  Mulila  is  about  six  miles  north-west  of 
Kharedi  and  six  miles  south  of  Kal&vad.  Deri  is  three  miles  north- 
east of  Kharedi  and  seven  miles  west-south-west  of  Lodhika.  The 
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hikddrs  are  Jddeja  Rajputs  and  Bhayrid  of  Navauagar.  Tlio 
jpulation  of  Mulila  and  Dori  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
28  and  563  and  according  to  that  of  1881  900  and  530  souls 
“ jspectively. 

Munjpur  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the  Jhaldvdd 
istrict  under  the  Wadhwdn  station  thdnah , Tho  tdlukah  consists 
- f but  the  one  village  of  Munjpur  which  is  situatod  seven  miles 
«uth-wcst  of  Wadhwan  station  and  nine  miles  north-east  of  S&ela. 
flCTho  tdlukddrs  aro  Parmdrs  and  Bbdydd  of  Mali.  The  nearest 
*^iilway  station  on  the  B.  B.  and  C.  I.  Railway  is  Wadhwan  station 
pen  miles,  and  Wadhw&n  City  Station  on  tho  B.  O.  Railway 
int  three  miles.  The  population  according  to  tho  census  of 
. 872  was  618  and  according  to  that  of  1881  548  souls. 

Na'gasri.  This  villago  is  situatod  about  ten  miles  to  tho  west  of 
Jlierdi  and  four  miles  north  of  Jdfar&bad.  Ndgasri  tvas  formerly 
lied  N&gpur  Pdtan,  and  occupied  a site  about  600  yards  to  tho 
loutb-west  of  the  present  village  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Raidi 
stream.  There  aro  several  ruined  wells  with  steps  near  here. 
Ooitis  are  found  on  this  old  site  in  the  rainy  season.  The  population 
Ndgasri  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  1668,  and  according 
> that  of  1881  was  1865  bouIs.  It  is  mentioned  as  a barah  or  road- 
end  in  tho  Mirat-i-Ahmadi,  though  in  fact  it  does  not  correspond 
the  definition  of  a barah  as  given  in  that  work.  Probably  it  was 
armerly  connected  with  tho  Jdfarabdd  creek,  and  that  town  may 
liave  been  tho  port,  and  Ndgasri  tho  inland  market  town  ( kasbah ). 
“tukhad  Varn,  a Bribarin,  flourished  here  about  a century  ago, 
and  wTas  renowned  for  his  prowess.  In  bardic  poetry  ho  is  styled 
Lord  of  Bdrda  and  is  said  to  have  preserved  the  food  and  water 
of  the  Paraj  or  Kathis.  There  seems  in  truth  to  be  very  little 
difference  between  Kdthis,  Buharins,  Ahirs,  Mers,  and  Maiyas,  and 
in  all  probability  tho  name  Jethva  is  merely  Jyeshtn  or  Jyesth,  ».«. 
chief,  that  is  to  say  that  they  aro  the  Rajkula  of  tho  Mers.  Tho 
Ain-i-Akbari  notices  this  similarity,  and  says  that  the  Kathis  aro 
-by  caste  Ahirs.  This  Rukhad's  mother  was  named  Dholi,  and 
was  so  famous,  that  ho  iB  not  known  by  his  father  8 name  but  his 
mother's  and  is  called  by  the  bard  € son  of  Dholi.’  It  is  a saying 
among  Hindus,  Whose  mother  can  have  eaten  a sher  (pound)  of 
ginger  ? alluding  to  the  custom  of  woraon  being  given  ginger  with 
other  restoratives  after  their  confinement.  Tho  saying  means,  Who 
is  thero  strong  enough  to  eat  a pound  of  ginger  ? But  with  regard 
to  Dhoti,  she  is  said  to  have  eaten  a pound  of  ginger  when  Rukhad 
was  born,  and  hence  it  was  not  wonderful  that  tho  son  of  such  a 
mother  should  be  a mighty  hero.  There  is  a Government  vernacular 
school  and  a branch  post  office  at  Nrfgnsri.  Tho  inhabitants  of 
Ndgasri  reverence  Shamji  Mah&raj  of  Tulshisham  as  their  tutelary 
god. 

Na  gdhaniba  This  village  is  about  twelve  miles  south  of 
Bh/ivnagnr,  and  about  nine  or  ten  miles  south-west  of  Gogha  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Mdlcshvari  river  close  to  its  junction  w-ith  tho 
Bhadina  stream.  The  ancient  namo  of  Ndgdhaniba  was  Nagdhvaui. 
The  origin  of  this  name  is  said  to  be  derivod  from  a huge  cobra 
or  nag  of  tho  race  of  the  famous  Bhujio  Nag  which  gave  its 
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name  to  the  fort  of  Blmj.  This  ndg  resided  in  a hillock  called 
the  Ndgdhnr  close  to  the  village.  Certain  stones  have  been  erected 
therein  its  honour,  and  these  are  worshipped  on  the  Ndg-panchmi, 
that  is  to  say  on  the  fifth  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Shrdvan . 
Formerly  the  ndg  is  reputed  to  have  once  every  year  appeared  in 
person  to  his  worshippers  and  to  have  bestowed  much  wealth  on 
the  NAgmagAs.  It  is  said  that  a certain  snake-catcher  resided  in 
the  temple  of  the  KhodiAr  Mother  south  of  the  NAgdhAr.  This 
man  had  a very  beautiful  daughter  well  acquainted  with  magic 
and  incantations.  The  snake-catcher,  who  himself  was  learned 
in  magic,  went  one  day  to  the  NagdhAr  and  compelled  the  NAg 
by  the  force  of  his  incantations  to  issue  forth  from  his  hole ; 
however  it  at  once  bit  the  snake-catcher,  who  immediately  died. 
But  when  his  daughter  heard  of  this,  she  was  greatly  angered, 
and  proceeding  to  the  NAgdbAr  she  commanded  the  ndg  to  come 
forth.  So  powerful  were  her  charms  that  the  ndg  came  out  in  a 
submissive  attitude.  She  then  asked  him  wherefore  he  had  slain 
her  father.  The  ndg  replied  that  her  father  had  woke  him  out 
of  a sound  sleep  and  hence  he  had  bitten  him  in  anger.  Then  the 
girl  said,  * I will  consume  you  to  ashes  by  my  magic  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  my  father/  So  saying  she  commenced  to  use  charms 
and  incantations.  The  ndg  becoming  helpless  besought  her  for 
mercy  and  promised  to  restore  her  father  to  life  and  to  bestow  on 
them  much  wealth.  She  therefore  ceased  to  torment  him.  He 
then  restored  her  father  to  life  at  which  she  fell  at  his  feet  and 
adored  him.  The  ndg  was  so  delighted  at  this  that  he  uttered  a 
great  shout  ( dhvani ) aud  said  to  her,  r Yon  have  pleased  me  much, 
for  you  are  very  wise  and  I promise  you  that  you  shall  lead  a very 
happy  life  and  further  bo  married  to  the  chief  of  MAndva/ 
Afterwards  Bhe  married  this  chief,  and  ever  after  this  village  was 
called  NAgdhvaniba,  since  corrupted  into  NAgdhaniba.  This  village 
was  looted  by  the  KhumAns  of  Kundla  under  Jogidiis  K hum  An  in 
about  a.d.  1826.  The  population  of  NAgdhaniba  according  to  the 
census  of  1872  was  294  and  according  to  that  of  1881  213  souls. 

Na'gnes,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Suk  BhAdar, 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a herdsman  (BharvAd)  named  Nag 
who  first  founded  a hamlet  on  the  site  of  the  present  town.  The 
village  originally  belonged  to  Vd.nkd.ner  but  was  granted  by  that 
state  to  Wadhw&n  in  compensation  for  the  death  of  Karansingh 
who  fell  fighting  for  Vd.nkd.ner.  ThAkor  Sabalaingh  of  WadhwAn 
made  Ndgnes  his  head-quarters  and  thence  harassed  RAnpur. 
DAmAji  GAikwAr  accordingly  attacked  Ndgnes  and  after  a short 
siege  blew  np  the  north-eastern  tower  by  a mine.  His  troops 
then  stormed  the  place  and  killed  most  of  the  garrison.  Sabalsingh 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carriod  off  to  Baroda  where  he  remained  iu 
captivity  for  three  years.  While  DAmAji  was  still  at  N Agnes  ho 
heard  of  the  birth  of  a son  whom  in  commemoration  of  his  victory 
he  named  Fatehsingli.  The  population  of  NAgnes  according  to  tlio 
census  of  1872  was  3016  aud  according  to  that  of  1881  2767  souls. 
There  is  a small  dyeing  trade  sufficient  for  local  wants.  There  is 
a school  at  NAgnes  and  also  a dispensary.  NAgnes  is  four  miles 
distant  from  the  RAnpur  station  on  the  Bhdvnagar-Gondol  Railway. 
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Nal  Ba'vli  is  a stnall  village  under  Lirnbdi,  situated  on  tlie  western 
shore  of  the  Nal  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Limbdi 
and  about  twenty  miles  east-north-east  of  Wadhwdn  civil  station.  It 
is  famous  for  a temple  of  the  Hingl&j  Miita  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Padlutri&s,  a tribe  of  Mers,  who  appear  to  have 
immigrated  here  from  Sind  about  five  or  six  centuries  back. 
These  people  founded  this  village,  naming  it  Nal  from  its 
propinquity  to  this  great  sheet  of  water  and  B&vli  from  the 
bnbkul  jungle  which  in  those  days  covered  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  population  of  Nal-B&vli  was  996  souls  by  the  census 
of  1872,  and  1047  by  the  census  of  1881. 

The  Nal  is  the  name  of  a brackish  lake  situated  in  the 
country  between  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Ran  of  Cutch.  The  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Nal  is  called  the  Nalk&ntha  but  to  the  southward  it  is  called  the 
BhAl.  The  ancient  name  of  this  part  of  the  country,  including 
portions  of  Dholka  and  Dhandhuka,  was  Ardhdshtam  commonly 
called  Adhdthaim  There  seems*  little  doubt  that  this  land  has,  in 
comparatively  modern  times,  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  and 
probably  so  recently  as  two  thousand  years  ago  this  peninsula  was 
an  island.  But  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  has  been  steadily  silting  up, 
and  deposit  has  been  also  accumulating  in  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  Ran,  and  though  even  a hundred  years  ago  this  province  was 
practically  an  island  during  the  rainy  season,  it  has  of  late  years 
especially,  become  more  firmly  connected  than  ever  with  the 
mainland.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  several  different  causes, 
one  being  the  entire  silting  up  of  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Ran, 
and  the  northern  creeks,  &c.,  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  intermediate  country  from  constant  cultivation. 
The  consequenecThas  been  TFiafTtho  Nal  bos  been  left  an  isolated 
lake  varying  in  extent  according  to  the  local  rainfall  but 
gradually  contracting  in  extent.  Its  water  is  sweet  during  the 
rains,  but  as  the  soil  is  so  impregnated  with  salt  it  soon  becomes 
brackish.  The  Nal  may  bo  said  In  a season  of~ ordinary  rainfall 
to  measure  about  fifteen  to  sixteen  miles  in  length  bv  eight  to  ten 
in  width  on  1st  November.  The  edges  of  the  Nal 
by  dense  reeds,  of  which  rude  boats  or  rafts  are  made  called  tmpns , 
which  the  boatmen  pole  about  The" Nal."  The  Nal  on  an  'average 
is  from  four_to  six  feet  doep,  but  in  places  is  eight  feet  deep  and 
more  on  the  1st  of  December.  As  the  season  advances,  the  Nal 
decreases  both  in  size  and  depth  until  at  the  close  of  the  hot  weather 
it  is  only  about  six  miles  long  by  two  to  two  and  a half  in  breadth. 
Its  water  is  then  very  salt  and  is  only  about  two  to  four  feet  in 
depth.  But  its  size  varies  greatly  in  different  years  according 
to  the  rainfall.  During  the  cold  weather  the  Nal  is  covered  with 
numerous  water-fowl,  and  the  sedge  and  reeds  afford  shelter  to  a 
large  quantity  of  snipe.  Tho  marshy  land  surroundiug  the  Nal 
is  covered  with  a sedge  called  theg  Cyperus  iemenicus.  The  bulbs 
cif  this  are  mode  into  a coarse  bread  which  is  largely  eaten  by 
the  poorer  inhabitants.  Theg  grows  also  in  the  Ran  and  almost 
everywhere  on  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is  used  as  food  ouly  iu 
famine  years.  Here  it  is  of  a superior  quality  and  is  always  used 
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as  food  by  some  of  tho  poorer  classes.  An  earth-nut  called 
Bid  Scirpus  khysoor  is  found  here  which  is  used  as  food  by  tho 
same  class  of  people.  A land-shell  Ampullarin  globosa  also 
abounds  on  the  shores  of  the  Nal.  Numerous  tish  are  found  in  the 
Nal  which  are  caught  by  the  Lodka  or _I*adhana  tribe  who  inhabit 
the  neigh bourkood  of  this  marsh.  They  uoTonly  live  on  the  tish 
themselves,  and  sell  them  while  fresh  to  the  neighbouring  fish-eating 
classes,  but  also  salt  them  for  export  to  more  distant  villages. 

NavAnauar.  Navanagar  State  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula  of 

Kdthidwar  and  to  tho  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Cufceh.  It  lies  between 
22°  58'  and  21°  44'  north  latitude,  and  69°  20'  and  71°  83'  30*  east 
longitude.  Its  area  is  about  3395  square  miles,  with  a population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1872,  of  290,847  souls.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  tho  Gulf  aud  Ran  of  Catch ; on  the  west  by  tho 
Okha  Kan  and  tho  Arabian  Sea  ; on  the  east  by  tho  States  of  Morbi, 
Rajkot,  Dhrol,  Gondal,  and  other  small  tdlukds  of  tho  Udlir 
district  of  tho  peninsula ; on  the  south  by  the  Sorath  and 
divisions  of  tho  province.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
7 nahdls  or  pargandhs , Navanagar  Panchkosi,  Khambhalia,  ffbitnvad, 
Lai  pur,  Kandurna,  Jodia,  ana'A  tkfft:  Tho  iSpSM’dl  l 
differs  widely  in  FRoTTi tl ereut  viahM U,  those  of  IJpvdnagar,  Pan< 
Khambk&lia,  and  Jodia,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
country.  Kaudorna  contains  both  hills  and  plain,  but  the  latter 
predominates.  Ldlpur  aud  Atkot  aro  both  hilly,  while  ffhfovod  is 
exceedingly  hilly,  and  in  parts  mountainous.  The  principal  hill 
ranges  are  tho  Barda,  the  Aleck,  the  Dahisa,  and  the  isolated  hill 
of  God;  of  these,  Mount  Venn,  the  highest  summit  of  Barda,  is 
2057  loot  and  Mount  Abpura  1938  feet,  while  Gop  attains  to  1191 
foot,  Tho  Dal&sa  and  Alech  range  in  Navdnagar  territory  no  whore 
reach  1000  feet  The  highest  peak  in  tho  Daldsa  called  Kotin  is  789, 
and  Chek  in  the  Alech  745  feet.  One  of  the  hills  of  tho  ThAoga 
range  sitatod  in  the  Bhddla  sub-division  of  the  Atkot  Muh&l,  attains 
1038  feet,  and  tho  Sdlimil  hill  partly  owned  by  Navdnagar, 
Kariana,  Kbambala,  aud  Itaria  reaches  a height  of  985  feet.  Tho 
Navanagar  portion  of  this  hill  is  situated  in  the  Barvdla  sub-division 
of  Atkot.  The  peak  of  tho  Phuleskvar  hill  in  Navdnag&r  territory  near 
Sarodad,  reaches  864  feet,  though  another  peak  of  the  same  hill, 
in  tho  adjoining  territory  of  Mevasa  under  Mulila,  attains  889  foet. 
They  are  all  volcanic,  and  cousist  of  trap  and  basalts  piercing 
through  and  elevating  a coarse  limestone.  Syenite  is  found  copping 
the  higher  summits  of  tho  Venu  and  Abpura.  Marble  of  different 
qualities  is  found  in  the  Kandorna  aud  Blianvdd  mahdls . The 
limestone  is,  in  places,  of  good  quality  for  building  purposes,  and  is 
everywhere  largely  used.  Though  the  Navdnagar,  Khambhalia, 
Lalpur,  Kaudorua,  Jodia,  and  Atkot  vargandk*  are  but  thinly 
wooded,  they  nevertheless  are  much  better  furnished  in 
respect  than  the  Jhdlnvdd  or  Machlm  Kantlia  district  of  the 
province.  The  portion  of  the  Barda  rango  lying  in  the  Bhdnvad 
vuihdl  is  however  clothed  iu  excellent  forest,  though  the  trees 
nowhere  attain  any  very  great  size.  Iron  used  formerly  to  bo 
worked  at  Kkambhdlia,  Kanpur,  and  Ldlpur,  but  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  fuel  its  production  is  no  longer  remunerative ; copper 
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is  also  found  in  the  Khatnbhalia  pargandh , but  does  not  at  present.  Chapter  XI I L 
pay.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  silver  may  be  found  in  the  island  g^cs  places 
of  Ajad.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bliudar,  the  Bcti,  the  Aji,  the 
Vartu,  the  Kalubh&r,  and  the  Und;  of  these  the  Bhddar,  Kdlubbar, 
and  Beti  only  flow  for  a small  portion  of  their  courso  in  Navauugar 
territory.  Tho  Vartu  for  the  most  part  has  its  north  bank  in 
Naviiuagar,  and  its  south  bank  in  Porbandar  limits ; the  Aji  flows 
into  the  Ran  at  Bdlainbha,  and  the  Und  unites  itself  with  tho  Jodiya 
creek.  A grand  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  as  well  ns 
for  purposes  of  irrigation,  is  under  course  of  construction  at 
1 Vijarakhi,  a village  about  eight  miles  to  the  south  of  Nav&migar. 

Tho  area  of  this  lake,  it  is  calculated,  will  be  about  GOO  acres 
| in  extent.  Thero  are  numerous  other  fine  tanks  and  lakes,  such 
, as  the  Randsar  and  Talala  lakes  near  Modpur,  the  K&lubhdr, 

I Kacholiu,  Bhujio,  and  Sdkroja  tanks  in  tho  Barda  hills,  and 
the  Ldkhota  and  Jivansar  tanks  at  the  capital;  there  are  numerous 
. other  tanks  and  ponds,  but  none  of  them  merit  especial  notice,  and 
in  most  of  them  there  is  no  water  after  April  1st.  The  State  is  well 
I supplied  with  wells,  and  water  is  found  at  from  three  feet  to  eight 
1 feet  below  the  surface,  along  the  sea  coast,  and  inland  at  depths 
| varying  from  twelve  feet  to  forty-five  feet.  About  1200  acres  of 
I rice  are  raised  by  irrigation  at  Rdval  from  the  Vartu  river,  and 
I about  400  acres  near  Dhunvav  from  the  Rupdrel  stream.  A canal 
has  also  heen  dug  from  the  Rangmati  river,  a distance  of  about  three 
I miles,  so  as  to  supply  the  Ldkhota  tank  at  the  capital  with  water. 

The  soil  is  divided  into  numorons  classes,  but  for  practical  pnqxises 
j tho  two  principal  divisions  are  garden  and  dry-erop  land.  Thero  is 
t good  rice  land  at  Rdval  and  Dhuuvdv  and  a few  other  places.  Wheat 
| of  tho  variety  called  hatha  is  produced  in  several  places  without 
irrigation.  The  climate  of  the  Navdnagar  district,  especially  of  tho 
north  and  west  coast  and  the  Barda  hills,  is  both  pleasant  and  healthy. 

The  thermoinetric  readings  at  Navdnagar  show  a mean  minimum  of 
I 60°  in  the  month  of  January,  and  a maximum  of  105°  in  the  month 
of  May.  The  nights,  even  in  tho  hot  weather  and  rainy  season,  aro 
almost  always  cool.  Tho  average  rainfall  of  Navanagar,  from 
recorded  observations  for  the  last  nine  years  is  sixteen  inches  and 
cine  cents. 

The  only  natural  forests  of  any  importance  are  those  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Barda  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are  thickly  clothed  with 
forests.  This  forest  has  increased  much  of  late  years  owing  to  the 
Navanagar  Darbdr  having  adopted  measures  to  preserve  it,  but 
plantations  of  good  kinds  of  timber  are  much  needed.  A cocoanut 
plantation  has  been  commenced  near  Bedi  Bandar,  and  about  1200 
I cocoanuts  have  been  planted  out.  The  principal  and  most  important 
| crops  are  jnvdr,  bdjro t wheat,  gram,  tal,  kalthi , rice  of  tho  variety 
called  kamoil,  cotton,  sugarcane,  and  tobacco. 

Pearl  oysters  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  southern 
shore  of  tho  Gulf  of  Cutcb,  and  on  the  island  of  Chakha  in  tho  said 
Gulf,  in  Navanagar  territory.  This  pearl  fishery  has  been  known 
and  famous  for  many  years,  so  much  so  that  when  in  tho  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Aurangzeo  Navanagar  was  made  a khahshah  Sarkdr 
u 013-71 
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under  tho  name  of  IalAmnagar,  and  even  after  the  restoration  of 
JAm  TamAchi  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  tho  JAm  forebore  to 
work  these  fisheries  for  fear  lest  if  their  value  should  be  known  to 
the  Emperor,  his  territory  might  be  permanently  confiscated.  The 
oysters  are  found  in  sliallow  water,  and  though  but  little  supervision 
is  exercised,  about  4000  rupees’  worth  of  pearls  aro  realised  annually. 
At  present  all  tho  pearls  found  are  taken  by  tho  JAm,  and  there  in 
no  organised  fishery,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  this  branch 
of  revenue  were  placed  under  proper  supervision,  the  results  would 
lie  satisfactory.  Large  quantities  of  isinglass  are  made  from  the 
siluroids  and  other  fish,  but  the  State  or  DarbAr  is  only  now  becoming 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  isinglass.  To  show  the 
value  of  the  trade,  tho  Darbar  recently  levied  a royalty  of  Rs.  1200 
on  three  shiploads  of  these  fish.  Shagreen  is  also  obtainable  in  large 
quantities,  and  all  kinds  of  valuable  fish.  Doth  skates,  sharks,  and 
rays  aro  procurable,  and  oil  might  be  largoly  extracted  from  tho 
livers  of  these  and  other  oil-producing  fish.  Fish  are  caught  from 
boats  in  nebs  and  with  linos  as  is  customary  all  along  the  Indian 
coast,  but  the  system  of  built  stone  enclosures  called  vddajt  is  the 
most  remunerative  of  all.  By  this  method  a wail  of  loose  stones  is 
piled  up  in  the  shape  of  a semicircle,  the  highest  portion  being  the 
nearest  to  the  sea.  When  the  tide  is  full  this  becomes  covered  with 
water,  and  as  the  tide  ebbs  through  the  stone  wall  a number  of  fish 
are  left  Btranded.  Oysters  soon  attach  themselves  to  the  stones 
and  cement  them  into  a wall  stronger  than  any  that  could  be  built 
with  masonry,  while  the  tide  twice  during  each  twenty-four  hour?, 
lays  tho  fish  at  the  feet  of  tho  fisherman,  who  has  simply  to  oolWt 
them.  These  vddutt  are  valuable  property,  and  are  shared  by  the 
male  descendants  of  tho  families  of  the  original  constructors 
There  is  also  another  mode  of  vdda , viz.  the  bush  vatla.  This 
is  constructed  as  near  to  low  water-mark  as  possible,  and  consists  of 
a semicircle  of  thorny  bushes  staked  firmly  into  the  shore.  As  the 
tide  recedes,  tho  fish  approach  the  bushes,  but  the  thorns  aro 
magnified  by  the  water,  and  they  fear  to  break  through  ; in  this 
way  very  large  fish  are  caught.  Thus  in  1877,  some  specimens  of 
tho  dugong,  Halieore  indicus,  were  caught  in  tho  bush  i hi  da  near 
Sanchaua  in  Nagar  territory.  Enormous  sawfish.  Prist  i* 
souiisugittatus,  aro  caught  in  this  vdda,  and  I have  personally 
seen  a saw  now  in  the  possession  of  Lieutenant* Colonel  Newpot  at 
least  three  feet  six  inches  if  not  four  foet  long.  Skate  fish  aud  sting 
rays,  Trygon  varnak,  are  also  found  with  tails  exceeding  five  feet 
in  length ; and  whales  too  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Navunagnr. 
Besides  this,  numerous  edible  fish  are  caught,  such  as  pom  fret, 
sole,  whitebait,  Ac.  Ac.  and  many  beautiful  shells  are  found  along 
the  coast,  and  mother-o*- pearl  is  manufactured  to  a large  extent; 
ami  if  the  scheme  were  taken  up  by  the  State,  there  might  bo  better 
establishments  for  fieh-drying  and  salting  as  well  as  oil-extracting 
than  there  are  in  Malabar,  where  the  annual  valuo  of  exports  on 
these  throe  heads  exceeds  three  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  Gulf  of 
Cutch  is  particularly  suited  for  such  establishments,  both  ns  tho 
tides  aro  very  high,  fish  very  plentiful,  the  sea  very  calm,  and  salt 
very  cheap. 
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The  Gulf  of  Cutcb  abounds  in  extensive  mangrove  swamps,  which  Chapter  XIII. 
are  a fertile  source  of  revenue.  The  largest  are  the  Dhusadiu  jang  a l states  and  Pla« 
near  Jodia,  the  Pirotan  island,  and  other  swamps  near  Nagar,  the 
swamps  at  the  islands  of  Chakha,  &c.,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  the  NayAnaoar. 
Findara  swamp  on  the  borders  of  the  Okha  Ran.  These  swamps 
supply  the  whole  of  the  north  coast  of  Hdl&r  with  firewood,  and  it 
is  even  exported  to  Maudvi,  Mundra,  Ac.,  iu  Cutch.  Tho  leaves 
and  fruit  of  the  mangrove  are  universally  used  as  food  for  camels, 
cows,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  and  donkeys.  Largo  flocks  of  camels 
constantly  graze  in  these  swamps.  Further,  most  superior  charcoal 
is  made  from  the  mangrove,  which  charcoal  is  burned  iu  steam 
engines  at  Navdnagar.  A grazing  fee  is  levied  from  private 
individuals  grazing  their  cattle  in  these  swamps,  which  are  frequented 
by  innumerable  kinds  of  water  birds.  The  fcunvdr  or  Aloe  littoralo, 
grows  wild  in  large  quantities  near  Bulacheri  and  Sach&na.  The 
succulent  stalks  of  the  blossoms  are  gathered  and  made  into 
pickle,  and  shiploads  of  them  are  exported  to  Bombay  and  elsewhere 
tor  this  purpose.  If  cooked  like  asparagus,  these  stalks  much 
resemble  that  vegetable.  The  stalk  is  called  in  tho  vernacular  sclrd . 

The  land  is  plonghed  and  prepared  in  the  cold  weather,  the  seed 
being  sown  after  tho  first  fall  of  rain  ; the  jurdr  and  bdjri  harvest 
is  in  the  months  of  Octobor  and  November,  but  cotton  is  usually 
gathered  in  February,  March,  and  even  April.  Wheat  is  usually 
sown  iu  October,  and  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  March.  Manure 
is  invariably  used  with  irrigated  crops,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely  (owing  to  insufficiency  in  the  supply),  with  rain  crops.  The 
instruments  used  in  cultivation  are  the  plough,  hal  or  sunti;  tho 
clod  crasher  or  kaliu ; the  harrows  or  dantdl ; the  woeder  or 
dhundhiu  ; the  seed  covering  machine  or  rapto ; the  sowiug  drill  or 
trapta;  the  contrivance  containing  the  seed  or  orni,  which  is 
attached  to  the  trapto.  There  is  also  another  woeder  called  bcli. 

The  domestic  animals  in  Navanagar  territory  consist  of  the 
following  species  : Elephants,  camels,  buffaloes,  cows,  sheop,  goats, 
horses,  donkeys,  dogs,  and  cats ; of  these  elephants  are  kept  by  the 
Chief  alone  for  riding  in  procession,  &c.  Camels  are  bred  largely 
iu  the  Navanagar  State,  especially  by  the  Dorb&r,  and  fed  solely 
ou  the  leaf  of  the  mangrove.  When  any  arc  required  from  the  herd 
for  service,  they  are  sent  to  Navanagar,  and  there  trained  for  tho 
saddle.  The  Darb&r  own  a herd  of  about  GOO  camels,  which  is 
distributed  throughout  tho  different  swamps  in  Navdnagar  territory. 

The  milk  of  the  female  camel  is  largely  nsed  for  feeding  young  horse- 
colts  and  fillies.  The  milk  of  the  camel  is  drunk  by  the  camel  herds, 
and  is  said  to  be  excessively  nourishing,  and  is  also  recommended  in 
cases  of  spleen.  The  donkeys  of  the  Nav&nagar  State  are  tho  best  in 
the  province  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Jhdl&v&d ; they  are  chiefly 
used  by  potters,  and  kept  in  large  numbers  by  Bavalsand  Gol&rauAs 
for  the  transport  of  grain  and  wilt.  They  are,  however,  very  badly 
treated,  and  usually  suffered  to  feed  on  dunghills  aud  on  vegetable 
refuse.  They  are  usually  white  in  colour,  but  sometimes  are  to  be 
found  of  the  ordinary  mouse  colour,  but  the  white  broed  is  tbe 
largest. 
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The  Hon  used  formerly  to  frequent  the  entire  Naviinagar 
and  until  a.d.  I860  they  abounded  in  the  Barda  and  Alech 
Since,  however,  cannon  were  tired  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Ydghers  in  a.d.  1860,  lions  left  the  Barda  and  Alech  never 
return,  and  arc  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  Gir  Forest,  and 
in  the  Girnar  mountain,  under  JundgtuL  The  panther  is 
fairly  numerous  in  the  Alech,  Daldsa,  and  Barda  hills.  The 
and  lynx  are  also  rarely  to  be  found.  Ilywnaa  and  wolves, 
aud  foxes  abound ; the  wild  pig  inhabits  the  Barda  hills,  the 
yargarui,  and  a few  may  bo  found  in  tho  Alech  range, 
porcupine,  mungoose,  hedgehog,  and  the  Indian  badger  are 
common.  The  nyhjhdi  inhabits  both  plain  and  hills,  though 
much  diminished  numbers.  The  sanibar  and  ravin©  deer  still 
in  the  Barda  hills,  and  tho  antelope  and  gazelle  are  still 
in  the  plains.  The  Mania  crassicandata  is  also  sometimes 
and  alligators  are  plentiful  in  all  large  streams. 

The  census  of  1872  gives  a total  population  of  200,847 
58  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Of  tho  total  population  244,2< 
83*1)0  per  cent  were  Hindus,  46,554  or  16*000  per  cent  M 
and  36  or  *001  per  cent  Christians.  The  principal 
tribes  are  the  Mers,  Vdghers,  Miduds,  Ahirs,  and  Kolis 
are  also  Vddhel,  Vala,  Chuddsama,  Sodha,  Jadeja  and  \ _ 
Rajputs;  and  Kathis  of  the  Kbdcbar  and  Vala  tribes.  There 
also  Aboti  and  Gugli  Brdhmans,  tho  latter  are  tho  offii 
priests  of  the  temple  of  Dwarka.  There  are  also 
Chdrans  said  to  be  sprung  from  a former  chief  of  Cutch  by  » 
Chdran  concubine.  Tho  most  intellectual  classes  in  the  Navdiugsr 
State  are  those  of  the  Vania  and  Ndgar  Brahuian,  but  the  Ndgiirs 
are  not  so  powerful  here  as  in  Bhdvnagar  or  Jun&gacL  Salt  \* 
manufactnred  by  a Muhammadan  tribo  of  potters  called  Majothis. 
Muhammadans,  as  a rule,  are  oil-pressers,  grocers,  carpet 
book-binders,  small  retail  dealers,  weavers,  cutlers,  and  aipdhis. 
tho  entiro  number  of  villages  under  Navanagar,  256  villages  had 
population  up  to  200  souls,  227  villages  contained  from  200  to 
souls,  110  villages  contained  from  500  to  1000  souls,  22  vill 
coutainod  from  1000  to  2000;  8 contained  from  2000  to  3000 
contained  from  300U  to  5000;  2 from  5000  to  10,000,  and  Na< 

34,744  souls. 

The  principal  ports  are  Jodiya,  Bedi  Bandar  and  Saldya.  7 
is  also  tho  port  of  Jhinjhudu  and  tho  roadsioacls  of  Knijdia, 
Bandar,  Pinddra,  Bliogat,  and  Ldmba ; of  all  these  the  pi  ‘ 
port  is  that  of  Jodiya.  The  trade  of  the  Navanagar  ports  has  always 
been  principally  with  Bombay  and  Kardchi  during  times  of  which 
there  aro  any  records ; forraorly  tho  commerce  wa9  insignificant, 
and  there  was  merely  a coasting  trade,  which  too,  owing  to  the 
dread  of  tho  Oklia  pirates,  was  con6ned  to  but  narrow  limits. 

B.  B.  and  C.  I.  Railway  brauch  to  Wadhwdn  has  had  nopcrceptil 
effect  on  the  trade  of  the  Navanagar  ports.  These  ports 
grain  and  cotton  grown  in  tho  Navanagar  territory,  ana  Na 
except  in  years  of  scanty  rainfall,  is  a grain- producing 
Nor  can  the  ports  of  Bhdvnagar  and  Voraval  bo  said  to 
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prejudicially  affoctod  the  trade  of  the  Navdnagar  ports,  for  their 
principal  export  is  cotton,  whereas  the  Navdnagar  returns  show  that 
while  their  own  count ry-grown  cotton  is  exported  from  their  own 
ports,  but  an  insignificant  quantity  is  brought  from  other  parts  of  this 
province  to  their  ports  for  shipment.  In  truth  the  B.  B.  and  C.  I. 
Railway  branch  has  not  only  not  injured  the  trade  of  the  Navanagar 

S>rts,  but  it  has  also  not  prejudicially  affected  the  trade  of  either 
h&vnagar,  Mahuva,  or  Veraval.  It  has,  however,  virtually  closed 
Dholera.  But  a tramway  or  light  railway  from  Navdnagar  and 
Bedi  to  Rajkot  would  entirely  alter  the  state  of  affairs,  and  would 
at  once  make  Navanagar’s  port  of  Bedi  a formidable  rival  to 
both  Vera v til  and  Bbavnngar,  as  ft  would  bring  Bedi  sufficiently 
near  TJondal,  if  not  Jetpuralso,  to  make  it  pay  merchants  to  export 
cotton  from  that  bandar , while  it  would  attract  thither  the  wiiole 
of  the  grain  exports  from  Holdr.  The  cloth  trade  of  Navanagar 
was  formerly  ver^r  brisk,  as  the  art  of  printing  in  colours  by  the 
method  culled  bdndhni  a most  laborious  and  expensive  process,  is 
there  carried  to  great  perfection.  Specimens  were,  however,  sent  to 
the  exhibitions  at  Broach  and  South  Kensington,  and  in  a year  or 
two  imitations  came  out  from  Manchastor,  &c.,  printed  in  fast  colours, 
at  about  fifteen  to  twenty  times  less  cost.  The  Navanagar  manu- 
facture of  bdndhni  cloth  was  at  once  extinguished,  and  supplanted 
by  the  article  of  European  manufacture,  and  it  only  now  survives  on 
any  largo  scale  for  orders,  as  Rajfls  and  great  men  consider  it 
fitting  to  give  their  sisters,  wives,  and  daughters,  cloth  of  this 
description.  But  the  trade  is  doomed  as  is  the  manufacture,  and  in 
a few  years  tho  very  method  of  manufacture  will  be  forgetton. 

The  principal  money-lendors  are  Vdnids,  Bluitias,  N/igars, 
BrAhmans,  and  Khojds ; among  merchants  the  usual  rate  of  interest 
is  from  4J  to  G per  cent,  among  cultivators  from  9 to  18  per  cent, 
and  among  GrdsiAs  or  landowners  from  12  to  24  per  cent,  unless 
laud  be  mortgaged  collaterally  as  security.  If,  too,  ornaments  arc 
pledged  as  security,  the  rate  of  interest  is  lowered  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  ornaments.  The  current  coin  throughout  the 
Navdnagar  territory  is  the  kori  coinage,  a local  adaptation  of  tho 
Muhammadan  Mahmudi,  of  which  2J  were  equivalent  to  one  rupee. 
The  word  kodi  a shell  (whence  the  English  word  cowrie)  is  probably 
the  true  and  original  derivation,  though  the  anthor  of  the  Tarikh-i- 
Sorath  gives  a fanciful  derivation  from  the  word  Kunvari.  A few 
gold  kori#  were  coined  for  the  first  time  in  1863  at  tho  rate  of  32 
silver  koris  to  tho  gold  koriJ  but  they  soon  fell  out  of  circulation 
and  are  now  no  longer  coined.  The  following  copper  coins  aro 
coined  and  are  in  current  use  in  the  State  of  Nav&nagar : half 
dokrds,  of  which  two  go  to  the  dolcra ; dokrds,  of  which  30  go  to 
tho  kori ; dhuujhh,  which  consist  of  li  dokrds ; and  dhabti st  which 
4 consist  of  3 dokrd*. 


Chapter  XIII. 
States  and  Placet 

Nava.maoab. 


Tho  Jam  of  Navdnagar  belongs  to  the  great  Jddav  race,  of  which 
the  principal  subdivisions  aro  the  Bh&tis  of  Jesalmer,  the  Chud£- 
sain&s  of  Saur&ahtra,  and  tho  Jlldejds  of  Cutch  and  Kathirtwiir. 
ThoTjranch  of  tho  Jadavs  from  which  tho  Chuditsamas  and  Jadojiis 
aro  descended  was  originally  colled  SSama  and  ruled  at  NagarTliatha 
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ChapteT  XIII.  in  Sind.  The  Chudusamds  first  entered  Saurdshfcra,  and  after  tt 
. TT  pi-gg.  the  Jddeids  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Cuteh.  Subsequent  to 
advent  of  the  Chuddsamas  into  Saurashtra,  the  Jetlivds,  probab 


N aguoli  bandar  (now  Navdnngar).  The  Jethvds,  however. 


and  to  have  concentrated  themselves  at  Ndguah  on  the  north  ami 
Ghurali  in  the  Barda  sub-division  of  the  province  on  the  south.  Tho 
next  incursion  from  the  north  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  Dcd* 
branch  of  the  Jddejds  under  Jam  Bala.  They  acquired  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jetbva  dominions  with  the  exception  of  Nagnah  bandar 
und  the  Ghumli  country,  and  by  continually  obtaining  aid  from 
their  clansmen  in  Cutch  and  Sind  pressed  the  Jetlivda  sore,  and 
finally  Jam  Unad  invaded  the  province  and  laid  siege  to  Ghumli, 
which  was  eventually  conquered  by  his  son  Jdm  Bdumnioji,  who 
however  returned  to  Cutch  and  there  established  his  power. 
Subsequently,  in  about  A. n.  1535,  153tf,  ,1537  Jdm  Kdval  invaded 
Sorath  aud  conquered  the  Jodiya  and  Amran  pargandh * from  th* 
Dedds  and  Chdvwlds,  Ndgnah  bandar  from  tho  Jethvds,  and  the 
Khambhdlia  parganah  from  the  Vddhels,  and  in  A.D.  1540  fou 
tho  city  of  Navdnagar. 

Jam  Rdvars  invasion  took  place  after  the  conquest  of  Gujari 
the  Emperor  Humaiyun,  and  Sultan  Bahadur  of  Gujarat  wi 
embarrassed  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  occupy  hi 
with  the  affairs  of  Hdlar,  and  during  the  reign  of  liis  successors, 
successive  Jdms  contrived  to  consolidate  their  rule  over  the  portion 
of  Saurdshtra  now  known  as  11  alar.  This  name  was  given  l*?cnuse 
Jdm  Kdval  was  a descendant  of  Jam  Hdla  and  hence  was 
Hid  uni.  After  his  conquest  of  the  north-west  portion  of  Son 
called  it  Haldvdr,  now  by  contraction  called  Hdldr. 

In  the  meantime  the  Jetbva  and  Vdla  Kajputs,  joining  wi 
Kdthis  and  Vddhels  marched  against  Jam  Kdval,  who  met  t) 
tho  village  of  Mithoi,  of  tho  Kh&mbhdlia  peurgandh.  Jdm 
was  victorious,  and  prosecuting  his  success,  he  drove  the  Jetln 
of  Hdldr,  tho  Kdthis  to  the  south  of  the  Bhddar  river,  the 
to  the  east  of  the  Muchhu  river,  aud  the  Vddhels  across  the 
Kan,  aud  acquired  Bakota,  then  a great  pargandh , to  the  eas 
and  extended  his  dominions  in  a southerly  direction  as 
Kandorna.  When  Jdm  Kdval  offected  those  conquests,  h 
accompanied  by  his  brothers  Uardholji,  Ravoji,  ana  Modji. 
that  he  had  secured  his  couquests  he  bestowed  on  Modji,  Khandhera. 
Hardholji,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Dhrol,  conquered  that 
pat  gamin  from  Dhamal  Chdvada  aud  retained  it.  Kavoji  retained 
Khainblidlida  and  its  subordinate  villages.  Jdm  Kdval  had  throe, 
sons,  Jiyoji,  Vibhoji,  aud  Bhdroji ; of  these  the  older  son  Jiyoji  was 
killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse  near  the  temple  of  ltojhi  Mata,  and 
his  son  Ldkha  being  but  a child  when  his  graudfa tlier  died,  received 
the  pargandh  of  Khilos  in  appanage,  and  Vibhoji  his  undo,  tho 
younger  son  of  Jam  Kdval,  succeeded  to  the  chiefdom  ; Bhdroji 
received  Jdinbuda  iu  appanage. 
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Jdm  Vibhoji  succeeded  to  the  gddi  in  1562  and  reigned  till  1569;  Chapter  XIII. 
he  confined  his  attention  to  consolidating  the  dominion  acquired  ~ p. 

by  his  father ; he  had  four  sons,  Satarsdl,  Bhdnji,  Ranmalji,  and  a s an  Waoe 
Verdji.  Satarsdl  succeeded  his  father,  and  Bhdnji  received  Kdldvad,  NavAbauar. 
Ranmalji  Sisang,  and  Veriiji  Hadiana  in  appanage.  Jdm  Satarsdl 
otherwise  called  Jilm  Satdji  ascended  the  gddi  in  1569.  This  was 
I a time  of  gTeat  confusion  in  the  affairs  of  Gujardt,  and  indeed  for 
many  years  but  little  supervision  had  been  exercised  over  Sorath. 

Jdm  Satarsdl  absorbed  many  villages  of  the  Gujarat  domain,  and 
I asserted  his  inlluence  over  many  of  his  weaker  neighbours.  It  was 
in  his  reign  that  the  Jams  of  Navanagar  wero,  by  the  permission  of 
I the  Sultfin  Muzafar,  allowed  to  coin  Koris.  In  a.d.  1577  Shahdb- 
/ ud-din  Ahmad  Khan  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Gujardt,  and  one  of 
j his  first  measures  was  to  send  a force  against  Jun/igad,  then  held 
I by  ^unin  Khan  Ghori,  the  son  of  Tatdr  Khdn  Ghori.  Amin  Khdn 
however  applied  for  aid  to  Jdm  Satdji  of  Navanagar,  and  Mirza 
I Klniu,  nophew  of  the  Viceroy  who  commanded  the  imperial  army, 

I was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  thence  to  Mdngrol  and 
I thence  to  Kodimir.  Here  tho  allies  pursued  him,  and  he  was  forced 
I to  give  battle  and  was  defeated,  and  after  losing  many  men  and  all 
I his  baggage  and  elepliants  escaped  wounded  with  difficulty  with  the 
1 remains  of  his  force  to  Ahmadabad.  It  was  for  the  assistance  given 
I by  the  Jdm  on  this  occasion  that  Amin  Khdn  Ghori  ceded  to  him 
I the  tapa*1  of  Jodhpur,  Bhod,  and  Chur,  of  which  Chur  and  Jodhpur 
I are  held  by  Navanagar  to  this  day  ; Bhod  is  now  under  Porbamlar. 

I In  158J  the  escape  of  tho  Sultau  Muzafar  plunged  all  Gujardt 
l again  into  war  and  rebellion,  and  for  a short  time  the  last  of  the 
I Gujardt  Sultdns  regained  possession  of  the  capital  of  Gujardt.  But 
I he  was  soon  driven  thence  by  Mirza  Kkdu,  Kliau  Kb  man,  and 
I forced  to  fly  to  Rajpipla  whence  after  a time  ho  repaired  to  Lotna 
Khutndn,  a Kdthi  chieftain  of  Kherdi,  and  hence  endeavoured  to 
f interest  Amin  Khdn  Ghori  of  JunAgad,  and  Jam  Satarsdl,  of  Navd- 
nagar,  in  his  behalf.  They  took  his  money  but  did  not  dare  to 
take  the  field  against  tho  imperial  forces,  though  the  Jdm  allowed 
him  to  take  shelter  in  the  Barda  hills,  to  punish  which  Mirza  Khan 
marched  on  Navdnagar,  but  the  Jilin  by  a timely  submission  averted 
[ a battle,  and  Mirza  Khan  returned  to  Ahmadabad.  In  1591, 
however,  Mnzafar  again  entered  Sorath  during  tho  viceroyalty 
of  the  Khiin  A'zam,  Mirza  Aziz  Kokaltdsk,  and  was  joined  by  Jdm 
Sa tarsal,  Panlat  Khdn  Ghori,  and  Lomu  Kkumdu.  After  some 
I manoeuvring  the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  nearDhrol.  In 
some  of  tho  preliminary  skirmishes  the  Jam  and  Muzafar  wero  worsted 
I and  tho  Jam  returned  to  Navangar  ; but  his  son  Ajoji,  and  his  minister 
Jasa  Ladak,  resolved  to  engage,  and  on  the  next  day  joined  battle  and 
were  inoBt  disastrously  routed.  Ajoji  and  Jasa  wTere  slain,  and  Muzafar 
fled.  Tho  place  w here  this  battlo  took  place  is  called  Bhuckar  Mori 
and  is  about  one  mile  to  the  north-west  of  Dhrol.  The  date  of  this 


1 A tapn  « a sub-division  of  a paragaiuih  less  than  a cJioriti  or  a sub  division  contain- 
ing twenty -four  villages.  A tajxt  usually  contains  from  eight  to  twclvo  villages,  but 
ftomotimea  contains  more  thau  twclvo. 
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Chapter  XIII 
States  and  Places. 

NavjLnaoau. 


battle  ts  given  by  Nizdm-uddin  Ahmad  as  1502,  bat  the  Navdnagiir 
accounts  and  the  Tarikh-i-Sorath  give  1591,  which  is  probably 
correct.  So  great  was  the  loss  sustained  by  Nnvauagnr  on  this 
fatal  hold,  that  since  that  day  the  word  Bhuchar  Mori  has  in  HnlAr 
been  almost  synonymous  with  a massacre.  At  the  same  time  the 
Moghal  loss  was  great,  and  at  one  time  the  Navdntig&r  troops  were 
successful,  having  defeated  the  left  wing  of  tho  Moghal s commanded 
by  Khdwdia  Muhammad  Rafia  but  Syad  Kasim  and Gu jar  KhAn  stayed 
the  tide  of  victory  ; the  former  beat  back  Daulat  Khun  Ghori,  while 
Gujar  Khan,  whose  force  though  forming  part  of  the  left  wing,  appears 
not  to  have  been  engaged,  now  fell  on  the  victorious  JadejAs.  Tlus 
Khan  Azam  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and  the  battle  wns 
restored,  and  Ajoji  and  Ja9a  Ladak  wore  slain.  The  KAtbi  horse 
under  Lorna  K human  had  tied  earlier  in  tho  day,  and  when  Ajoji 
fell  all  wns  lost.  Next  day  the  Khan  Azam  marched  on  Nnvdnngar, 
but  Jam  Satarsdl  had  fled  thence  with  SullAu  Muzafar  and  Daulat 
Khan  Ghori  to  the  fortress  of  Junagad.  The  city  of  Navdnagar  was 
pillaged  by  the  Moghal  troops,  and  the  Khdn  Azam  making  that 
town  his  head- quarters,  sent  Naurang  Khan.  Syad  Kasim,  and  Gujur 
Khan,  against  the  fortress  of  Junagad.  When  tho  Jiim  and  Sultan 
Muzafar  heard  of  this,  they  left  the  fortress,  and  took  shelter  in 
the  Barda  hills ; Daulat  Khan  Ghori,  however,  remained  in  the 
fort  But  on  the  very  day  that  the  imperial  forces  invested  the 
fortress,  Daulat  KhAn  died  of  his  wounds.  His  followers,  however, 
held  the  fortress  on  behalf  of  his  iufant  6on,  and  the  imperial  army 
were  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  it,  and  at  Inst  the  Khan 
Azam  himself  joiued  the  army ; nevertheless  owing  to  tho  scarcity 
of  supplies,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  return  to 
Ahmodabad,  leaving  however  a doputy  in  Navdnagar. 

After  recruiting  his  army,  he  again  after  eight  months  march  'd 
against  Junagad.  The  Jdm  who  was  now  an  outlaw  and  hiding  in 
tho  Hills,  sent  his  vakils  to  the  Khdn  Azam,  and  agreed  to  aid  him 
in  any  way  he  chose  in  the  conquest  of  JunAgad,  provided  hia 
country  were  restored  to  him  ; and  the  Khdn  Azam  agreed,  on 
condition  that  the  Jdm  should  supply  his  army  with  grain  daring 
the  siege,  and  agree  to  pay  tribute.  To  those  terms  the  Jam  agre<*d 
and  was  accordingly  restored  to  his  dominions.  Tho  Khdn  A zaw 
now  marched  upon  Jundgad,  and  after  three  months*  siege,  the 
garrison  surrendered  that  important  fortress. 

After  the  reduction  of  Jundgad,  tho  Khdn  Azara  attacked  Sultdn 
Muzafar,  and  sending  an  army  in  pursuit  of  that  monarch  to  Okha, 
where  ho  was  in  hiding,  himself  marched  to  Morbi.  Muzafar 
narrowly  escaped  capture  in  Okha  where  Siva  Vddhel  fell  fighting 
gallantly  iu  his  behalf.  Muzafar,  however,  escaped  to  RAo 
Bhdrmalji  in  Catch.  The  Moghal  army  now  concentrated  at  Morbi, 
and  purposed  crossing  the  Ran  and  invading  that  country,  anJ 
while  their  camp  was  there,  Jam  Satarsdl  came  and  paid  the  Khdn 
Azam  his  respects.  Tho  Rdo  however  fearing  the  result  of  an  invasion, 
and  taking  warning  from  the  fate  of  Navdnagar  and  Jundgad, 
surrendered  Sultdn  Muzafar  to  the  Moghals,  and  the  captive  sovoreign 
committed  suicide  at  Dlirol  while  being  conveyed  to  Ahmadabad 
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This  event  took  place  in  1592.  From  1591  Navdnagar  was  enrolled 
among  the  tributaries  of  the  empire,  though  from  this  date  it  was 
considered  a separate  State,  and  was  not  included  in  Sorath,  though 
subordinate  to  the  Foujildr  of  that  province.  Jdrn  Sataji  devoted 
the  close  of  his  long  reign  to  setting  the  affairs  of  his  State  in 
order,  and  placing  the  government  on  a firm  basis;  he  reigned  till 
a.d.  1608.  Jdm  Sataji  had  three  sons,  Ajoji,  slain  at  Bhuchar  Mori, 
Jasoji  and  Vibhoji ; Ajoji  had  two  sons,  Ldkhoji  and  Vibhoji ; 
of  those  Ldkhoji,  who  was  a minor  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
was  then  set  aside  in  favour  of  his  uncle  Jasoji ; but  on  his  uncle's 
death,  he  succeeded  to  the  gddt.  Vibhoji  the  second  son  afterwards 
acquired  Chibhda,  but  Navdnagar  resumed  Kaldvad.  Vibhoji  is  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Rajkot,  Jam  Jasoji  succeeded  his  father 
in  1608  and  reigned  for  sixteen  years,  i.e.  until  1624. 

In  1609  the  Khan  Azam,  Mirza  Aziz  Kokaltdsh  was  again 
appointed  Viceroy  of  Gujardt,  though  owing  to  his  advanced  age 
ho  was  allowed  to  send  his  son  Jahangir  Kuli  Khdu  as  his  deputy. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  viceroyalty,  u e.  in  1609,  Malik  Ambar  the 
Governor  of  Daulatabad,  a noble  of  the  Nizdm  Shahi  Court,  made 
a descent  on  Surat  with  50,000  horse,  and  plundered  both  that  city 
and  Baroda,  and  returned  as  quickly  as  he  came.  To  avert  such  a 
misfortune  in  future,  and  to  render  an  enterprise  of  this  kind 
impossible,  tho  Viceroy  permanently  posted  25,650  horse  at 
Ramnagar  (now  in  Dharampur  territory)  on  the  Gujardt  frontier, 
and  all  the  great  vassals  of  the  Empire  in  Gujardt  sent  thither  their 
contingents;  that  of  Jam  Jasoji  was  2500  horse.  In  1616  the 
Emperor  Nur-ud-diu  Jahangir  visited  Gujardt,  and  disliking  the 
dust  of  Ahmadabad,  pitched  his  camp  for  some  time  on  tho  banks 
of  the  Mahi.  Jdm  Jasoji  repaired  thither  to  pay  his  homage,  and 
presented  50  Cntch  horses  as  a nasardnah.  Jdm  Jasoji  married 
the  sister  of  Rdj  Chandrasinghji  of  Halvad.  One  day  ho  and  the 
Jhdli  Rdni  were  playing  at  chess  together,  and  he  took  her  knight 
(called  in  Gujardfci,  horse).  The  Rdni  losing  her  temper  said  ' It 
is  no  great  thing  for  you  to  take  a horse  from  me  a woman,  but  if 
you  can  take  a horse  from  my  brother,  then  you  are  indeed  a Rdja.' 
Jasoji  rose  up  displeased,  aud  remembering  her  speech  he  sont  men 
to  Halvad,  outwardly  to  condole  with  the  Rdj  Sahib  on  the  death 
of  his  son,  and  contrived  to  capture  him  by  a stratagem  and  convey 
him  to  Navdnagar,  but  afterwards  he  released  him  at  the  intercession 
of  a Ndgnr  Brahman  named  Shankardds.  On  this  occasion  ho 
taunted  the  Jbdli  Rdni  at  her  brother  being  a captive,  and  she 
treasuring  np  this  gradge  against  him,  contrived  some  years  after 
to  administer  poison  to  him,  of  which  he  died  in  1624.  Jdm  Jasoii 
dying  without  issue  male,  was  succeeded  by  Ldkho  the  son  of  his 
elder  brother  Ajoji. 

Jdm  Ldkhoji  succeeded  his  uncle  in  1624  and  commenced  to 
increase  his  army  and  assert  independence.  In  his  reign  tho 
coinage  of  Mahmudis,  or  Jamis  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
naod  to  call  them,  increased  very  largely.  In  1627  Shdh  Jahdn 
mounted  the  Imperial  throne,  and  for  several  years  the  provincial 
i*  613-72 
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Viceroy*  were  selected  froiu  those  who  could  bestow  on  the  Emperor 
the  richest  presents.  Ju  this  way  IslAm  Khan,  Baker  KbAn.  and 
SipahdAr  Khan,  were  appointed  Viceroys  between  1632  aod  1635. 
Their  predecessor  Saif  KhAu  had  been  an  able  man,  but  as  he  had 
opposed  ShAh  Jahtiu  when  that  prince  rebelled  against  bis  father 
in  1622-23,  be  was  at  once  removed  and  imprisoued  i»n  Shah  Jahao'ft 
accession.  This  removal  of  an  able  man,  added  to  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  past  there  had  been  no  able  FoujJar  in  Sorat.h,  soon 
caused  disturbances  to  arise.  The  Kolis  rose  in  the  KAnkrej  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  Jam  withheld  his  tribute.  At  last  affairs  reached 
such  a pitch  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  send  an  able 
Viceroy,  if  GujarAt  was  to  remain  an  imperial  province;  and  Azam 
Khan,  an  able  administrator  and  good  soldier,  was  in  163*5  sent  to 
restore  order,  lie  at  once  chastised  the  Kolia  and  K A this.  and 
erected  fortified  posts  in  their  country.  At  this  time  too,  Mirxa 
Isa  Tar  KhAu  received  the  province  of  Sorath  in  j*iyir.  These 
measures  naturally  were  displeasing  to  the  Jam,  who  owing  to  the 
laxity  of  the  imperial  rule  in  Sorath,  and  his  distance  from  the  seat 
of  Empire  at  Delhi,  had  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  liis  power. 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  in  164-0  he  withheld  the  payment  of 
tribute.  He  had  however  now  no  court  minion  but  a stern  soldier 
to  deal  with  ; Azam  Khan  marched  at  once  on  NavAnagar,  and 
compelled  the  Jiim  not  only  to  pay  up  arrears  of  tribute,  but  also  to 
promise  to  cease  the  coinage  of  Mahtuudis,  a promise  which  how- 
ever was  broken  as  soon  as  the  Jam  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  do  so.  Azam  KhAu  moreover  compelled  the  JAm  to  surrender 
certain  outlaws  and  refugees  from  other  parts  of  GujarAt,  and  to 
promise  to  abstain  from  harbouring  bad  characters  in  future.  Jaw 
LAkhoji  died  in  1645  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rannmlji. 

JAm  Kanmalji  mounted  the  throne  in  1045  and  married  a RAthod 
lady  of  the  Jodhpur  house,  but  as  he  was  enfeebled  by  excesses  in 
early  youth,  this  lady  had  no  hope  of  offspring;  being  however  of 
an  ambitious  temperament,  she  gave  out  that  she  was  with  child, 
and  with  the  aid  of  her  brother  Govardhau  Hat  hod,  and  a servant 
of  the  house  named  Malik  Isa,  she  introduced  into  the  female  apart* 
ments  a fine  male  child,  and  pretended  that  it  had  been  born  of  her, 
and  named  him  Satoji  (but  he  is  also  called  LAkha):  Raising]*, 
brother  of  Kanmalji,  who  transacted  most  of  the  business  of  the 
stato  and  who  looked  forward  to  succeeding  his  brother,  was 
naturally  much  opposed  to  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  RAthod  lady, 
and  persuaded  his  brother  to  confide  to  certain  uobles  and  other* 
that  the  child  was  spurious,  and  that  he  wished  him  (RAisingji)  to 
succeed  him.  The  Jam  did  so;  and  shortly  after  saying  this  Jam 
Kanmalji  died. 

As  soou  as  the  death  of  JAm  Kanmalji  was  known,  the  RAthod 
lady  and  her  brother  Govardhau  proclaimed  Satoji  as  his  successor, 
and  the  Bhiiyad  were  invited  for  the  funeral  ceremonies.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  arranged  by  the  RAthod  party,  that  women  onlj 
should  enter  the  DarbAr,  and  that  the  BhayAd  should  remain 
without.  RAisingji’s  party,  however,  of  whom  the  leaders  were 
Juuoji  of  Dhrol,  and  GopAlsinh,  a NavAnagar  Jamadar,  arranged 
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that  a number  of  armed  men  should  be  introduced  into  the  Darbdr  Chapter  XIII 

in  tho  chariots  dressed  up  as  women.  As  soon  as  they  had  entered,  3^a^B  pjac 

they  massacred  the  garrison,  aud  expelled  the  Kathud  lady  and  her 

brother,  and  Satoji,  and  seated  Raisingji  on  the  throne.  The  N avahacar. 

Rathod  lady,  accompanied  by  her  brother  aud  her  faithful  follower 

Malik  Isa,  betook  herself  to  Kutb-ud-diu  the  Foujddr  of  Sorath, 

then  acting  Subhedar  during  Jasvautsingji  of  Jodhpur’s  absence 

in  the  Deccan  ; Kutb-ud-din  at  once  inarched  ou  Navdnagar,  and 

was  met  at  Shekhpat  by  Jain  Raisingji  who  opposed  him  in 

battle.  Jdm  ItAisingji  was  however  slain  in  the  fight,1  and  Kutb- 

ud-diu  took  Navauagar,  aud  naming  the  city  tslamnagar,  he 

annexed  it  aud  all  its  dependencies  to  the  crown  dominions. 

Tarnaolii,  son  of  Raisingji,  who  was  then  a minor,  escaped  into 
Cutch,  and  thence  returning  to  Okhamandal  ravaged  the  Navdnagar 
dominions,  and  from  his  exploits  was  called  Tamaehi  Tagad  or 
Tamdchi  tho  Reiver.  In  1673  Jam  Tamaehi  was,  at  the  intercession 
of  the  Mdhdrdja  Jasvantsingji  of  Jodhpur,  then  Viceroy  of  Gujardt, 
restored  to  the  throne  of  Navanagar,  although,  duWug  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  the  city  of  Navdnagar  itself  remained  in 
tho  bauds  of  a Muhammadan  Governor,  the  Jdm  residing  at 
K ham bh alia.  Jdm  Tamaehi  hat!  ft  younger  brother  uamed  Phaljt, 
to  whom  he  granted  Bbdnvad  in  gra •*.  Jam  Tamaehi  built  the  fort 
of  Rdval  in  1679.  Ho  was  succeeded  in  1690  by  his  son  Ldkba, 
who  reigned  till  1709  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Raising. 

Jdm  Rdisiugji  ascended  the  g'idi  in  1709.  He  expelled  the 
Muhammadan  Foujddr  from  Nava n agar,  and  returned  thither  from 
Khambbdlia.  During  his  reign,  Ddud  Khdu  Pauni,  tho  Viceroy  of 
Gujdrat,  visited  Navunugar  in  one  of  his  progress  in  1714-15,  and 
levied  the  accustomed  tribute.  In  1715-16  Mdhdrdja  Ajitsingji, 
of  Jodhpur,  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Gujardt  and  went  iuto 
Jhdldvdd  aud  Hdldr  to  levy  tribute.  After  levying  tribute  from 
Jasvantsingji  of  Halvad,  ho  inarched  upon  Navdnagar,  where  ho 
was  opposed  by  the  Jam,  who  was  aided  by  Raj  Jasvantsingji  of 
Halvad.  But  though  he  made  a gallant  defence,  he  was  compelled 
to  pay  Rs.  3,00,000  as  tribute  aud  present  a nazurnnah  of  twenty- 
five  Cutch  horses.  Ajitsiugji  now  visited  Dwarka,  aud  thence 
returned  to  Ahmadabad.  Jam  Rdisingji’s  younger  brother 
Hardholji  had  received  the  parganah  of  Hariaua  iu  gras.  Ho  iu 
1718  murdered  Raisingji  and  usurped  the  throne.  A slave  girl 
of  Raising's,  concealing  his  young  sou  Tamaehi  in  a box,  tied  with 
him  to  Cutch,  where  she  implored  the  aid  of  his  aunt  Bai  Ratnaji 
of  Bbuj.  The  Bai  warmly  espoused  her  nephew's  cause,  and  wrote 
to  her  brother  Raj  Pratdpsingji  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  »Sarbuland  Khdn  who  was  known  by  tho  title  of  Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
and  who  at  this  time,  1726,  was  Subbeddr  of  Gujarat,  and  also  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  cousins  to  Saldbat  Muhammad 
Kluin  Biibi,  the  commander  of  tho  imperial  forces  in  Gn jardt.  The 
ltiij  did  so,  and  by  their  aid  seated  Jam  Tamaehi  on  the  throne  of 
liis  ancestors.  On  this  occasion,  Jdm  Tamdclii  bestowed  Hariaua 
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on  Raj  PratApsingji  of  Halvad  in  return  for  his  services,  and  gsre 
the  village*  of  Charakhdi,  TrAkudo,  and  I)aiy»  to  Salihal 
Muhammad  Khun  BAbi.  These  villages  were  afterwards  sold  to 
Kurnboji  of  Gondal  by  Oder  Kl  iati  and  Sher  ZamAn  Khan,  sons  <>f 
BalAhat  Muhammad  KhAn  BAbi.  In  return  for  the  shelter  and 
assistance  which  he  had  received  from  Bhui,  Jam  TamAchi  mortgaged 
to  RAo  Desalji  of  Bhuj  the  inahdU  of  BAlambbo,  Am  ran,  Ac.,  and 
the  Ibio  8alnb  built  the  fort  of  Balambhn.  In  about  1736,  the  year 
uf  TamAchi's  installation,  Mubariz-ul-Mulk  levied  tkn>j  lakh*  of 
rupees  as  tributo  from  Naviinagar.  Next  year,  however,  he  with 
aotito  difficulty  levied  one  Idlth , and  that  only  through  the  mediation 
of  BAbi  Salabat  Muhammad  Khan.  In  1742,  Momin  Kh&u,  who 
was  then  Subbed Ar  of  GujArat,  marched  against  Navanagar,  but  the 
Jam  resisted  payment  of  tribute.  After  however  standing  a siege 
of  twenty  days,  the  Jam  agreed  to  pay  £5000 ; and  on  this  sum 
being  paid,  Momin  KhAn  retired.  When  JAm  Tamachi  ascended 
the  t/ndi,  he,  remembering  what  had  befallen  his  father,  dismissed 
all  his  Bh  Ay  ad  to  their  villages;  amongst  tlieso  was  Halaji  of 
Pardhari,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  KAkAbhAi,  and  who  hail 
been  a loading  spirit  iu  conjunction  with  Cutch,  Halvad,  and  the 
Ahtnadabad  Subdh , in  TamAchi’s  restoration.  This  HalAji  was  a man 
of  most  violent  temper,  and  had  not  only  killed  numbers  of  persons 
with  his  own  hand,  but  amongst  others  had  assassinated  ThAkor 
AliAji  of  Morbi.  Incensed  at  what  he  considered  TamAchi'3 
ingratitude,  he  determined  to  kill  him,  and  accordingly  he  sent  his 
connection  by  marriage,  JhAla  Karsansing,  a BhAyad  of  WadhwAn 
with  a large  following  on  pretence  of  paying  the  JArn  a visit. 
Karsansing  finding  an  opportunity  murdered  JAm  TamAchi,  and 
though  pursued  managed  to  reioin  Halaji,  who  seizing  on  the  fori 
of  Modpur  wont  into  open  rebellion.  On  hearing  of  the  murder  of 
JAm  Tamachi,  his  daughter  RAjkunvarbai,  who  had  married 
IlAmsingji  of  Jodhpur,  and  was  at  this  time  on  a visit  to  her  father, 
formed  a bold  resolution.  She  dressed  up  her  hither  as  though  he 
wore  alive,  and  placing  him  at  a lofty  window  of  the  palace  showed 
him  to  the  people,  who  thus  thought  ho  was  alive,  ana  the  Sardure 
accordingly  went  with  alacrity  to  pursue  Karsansing.  In  fcho 
meantime  RAjkunvarbAi  (as  TamAchi  had  no  son)  counselled  his 
two  Ranis  to  each  of  them  adopt  a son  secretly,  and  pretend  that 
they  had  given  birth  to  sons.  The  RAnis  did  so,  and  the  oldest  of 
tho  boys  was  named  LAkhaji  and  the  younger  Ajoji,  and  LAkhAji 
was  proclaimed  JAm  in  place  of  his  father. 

JAm  LAkhAji  reignod  for  twenty-four  years  and  nine  months.  Ho 
married  Bai  Javuba  of  Halvad,  who  came  to  Navanagar  accompa- 
nied by  NAnji,  BliavAn  and  MerAman  KhavAs.  MerAtnan  Khavas, 
who  was  a man  of  character  and  ability,  soon  acquired  great  influence 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Jam,  who  was  of  weak  character,  and  easily  foil 
under  his  influence.  This  was  however  most  unpalatable  to  BAi 
Javuba,  who  was  joined  by  several  influential  persons,  and  they  in 
about  175C,  suddenly  closing  the  palace  gates,  put  Nanji  KhavAs, 
brother  of  MerAman,  to  death.  MerAtnan  however,  nothing  dismayed, 
collected  his  followers,  aud  without  waiting  for  scaling  ladders, 
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caused  his  men  to  mount  on  each  other’s  shoulders,  and  thus  they 
entered  the  palace,  and  aftor  a severe  contest  slew  most  of  the 
garrisons  and  takiug  BAi  Javuba  prisoner,  caused  her  to  dismiss 
the  remainder  of  her  guards.  The  Khavas  party  then  placed  a guard 
of  their  own  over  her;  and  MerAman  Khavas  conducted  the  ministry 
in  a totally  independent  fashion,  treating  the  Jam  as  a mere  poppet. 
Things  went  on  in  this  way  until  the  death  of  JAm  LAkhAji  in  1768, 
when  his  infant  son  JAm  Jasoji  was  raised  to  the  gddi.  JAm  Jasoji 
had  a younger  brother  named  iSatnji  who  afterwards  succeeded  him. 

MerAman  and  Bhavan  KhavAs  having  now  only  a minor  to  deal 
with,  assumed  the  entire  power,  and  kept  JAm  Jasoji  under 
surveillance^  RAo  Godji  of  Cutch  considering  this  a good  time  to 
assert  his  claims  for  compensation  for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  JAm 
TamAchi,  prepared  an  army  to  invade  HAlAr,  and  wrote  threatening 
letters  to  MerArnan  KhavAs.  MerArnan  Kbav&s,  however,  far  from 
acceding  to  any  of  his  demands,  marched  at  once  with  a large  force 
on  BAlambha,  and  ere  the  RAo  could  cross  the  Ran,  captured  the 
town  and  expelled  the  Rdo’a  thandddrs . All  the  cannon  and 
munition  of  war  in  the  fort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nagar  army, 
and  the  RAo  was  forced  to  recross  the  Ran  and  return  to  Bhuj,  not 
only  without  effecting  anything,  but  having  lost  Balatnbha  which 
had  been  in  his  possession. 

MerArnan  now  turned  his  attention  to  Haloji  (called  KAkAbhai)  of 
Pardhari,  who,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  had  seized  on  the  fort 
of  Modpur  and  some  of  the  surrounding  conntry,  and  gone  into 
rebellion.  Meraman  closely  besieged  Modpur,  and  during  the  siege 
Haloji  was  killed  by  a musket  ball,  and  the  place  surrendered. 

These  acts  naturally  increased  the  importance  and  power  of 
MerArnan,  and  his  exaltation  became  exceedingly  distasteful  to  tho 
late  Jam’s  widow  Javuba,  who  accordingly  withdrew  from  NavAnagar, 
on  pretence  of  performing  a pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Sriji 
(Vishnu)  at  NatbdvAra  in  Udepur  territory,  and  proceeding  to 
DhrAngadhra,  she  commenced  openly  to  plot  the  removal  of  MerAman. 
That  artful  minister  affecting  ignorance  of  her  designs,  persuaded 
her  to  return  to  NavAnagar,  and  on  the  day  of  her  arrival  procured 
her  assassination.  His  next  measure  was  to  invite  the  celebrated 
DivAn  Amarji  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  conquest  of  Positra  in 
OkhAmaudal,  and  the  chastisement  of  the  VAgbers,  That  minister 
agreed,  and  the  combi  ued  armies  entering  Ok  ha,  laid  siege  to  Positra 
which  was  speedily  taken,  and  enormous  plunder  fell  into  tho  hands 
of  the  invading  forces.  A misunderstanding,  however,  now  sprung 
up  between  MerArnan  and  the  Divan  Amarji,  because  he  DivAn 
interfered  to  protect  tho  RAna  of  Porbaudar,  whose  newly  built  fort 
of  BethAli  was  besieged  by  the  NavAnagar  forces.  Finally  terms 
were  concluded  on  the  condition  that  this  fort  should  be  dismantled; 
and  it  is  said  that  Meraman  invited  the  Divan  to  an  entertainment 
at.  KhambhAlia  with  the  design  of  poisoning  him ; but  the  DivAn 
who  was  aware  of  his  intention,  excused  himself  on  some  pretext, 
and  marched  off  with  his  array.  Afterwards  in  1783  he  led  an 
army  against  tho  DivAn  Amarji,  and  joined  battle  with  him  near 
PAnch  Pipla,  but  was  repulsed  ; bo  however  now  obtained  tho  aid  of 
the  UaikwAr  army,  and  with  its  aid  conquered  the  fort  of  Dovdu, 
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States  and  Places  khavds,  now  repenting  his  folly  in  quarrelling  with  the  infl 
family  of  Divdn  Ara&rji,  made  peace  with  that  minister,  and 
NAVixAOAiu  hjm  lQ  ftU  eXpe(|jtion  against  the  Rdna  of  Porbandnr,  whose 
they  laid  waste. 

In  1781,  the  Divdn  Amarji  was  assassinated,  and  his  son 
Uaghundthji  was  in  1793  iuvited  by  Mordtnnn  to  Navanagar,  im-1 
grftnk*d  a high  rank  and  important  office,  and  his  younger 
Raucbodji  also  joined  him  there.  In  1788  Meranmu  Khavas 
a fort  round  the  city  of  Navanagar  and  otherwise  strengthened 
capital.  In  1792  Merdman  Khavas  entering  Kathidwdr 
tho  head  of  a large  army,  humbled  the  Kdthis  of  Sdnthali, 

Pitba,  Bdbra,  Kariaua,  Bhadli,  Barvdla,  Anandpur,  Bliddla, 
Jasdati ; and  thdndhs  of  Nagar  troops  were  placed  in  these 
Vdjsur  Kbdchar  of  Josdan,  however,  by  surrendering  Ai 
obtained  tho  restoration  of  Jaadan.  He  is  said  to  have  obi 
this  boon  on  the  occasion  of  Jdm  Jasdji's  marriage  with  Ach 
daughter  of  Rdj  Gajsingji  of  Halvad-Dhrdngadhra,  on  which 
he  presented  Atkot  as  a wedding  gift,  and  prayed  for  and  ob 
an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  Navdnagar  troops  from  Jos dun  1 
that  place.  Dada  Khdchar  however,  of  Atkot,  a relation  of  Vdj« 
Khdclmr,  did  not  consent  to  this  cession,  and  went  out 
outlawry  against  Navdnagar.  As  he  was  a daring  turbulent 
Merdman  Khavas  feared  that  ho  might  imperil  the  safety  of 
of  his  recent  conquests,  and  accordingly  called  him  in,  and  pi 
him  an  interview  with  the  Jam,  who  said  to  him  that  he 
restore  to  him  Atkot,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  avenged  an 
Nagar  feud  with  Morbi.  Ddda  Khdchar  agreed  to  do  this,  if 
were  placed  under  his  orders,  and  accordingly  a small  force 
made  over  to  him.  Dada  Khdchar  three  times  ravaged  the  M 
territory,  but  as  he  was  returning  on  the  third  occasion  ho 
overtaken  in  the  hills  near  Chotila  by  the  Morbi  army, 
Khdchar  seeing  that  the  Morbi  troops  were  numerous,  desired 
who  wished  to  save  their  lives  to  fly,  and  those  who  wished  to 
with  him  to  stay.  Many  left  him,  and  ho  remained  with  about 
Kdthis  most  of  whom  were  his  relations.  He  then  at  their  h< 
charged  the  Morbi  force,  and  was  slain  with  all  his  followers, 
fighting  with  great  constancy.  Ilis  mare  galloppod  back  riderless  I 
Atkot,  and  on  seeing  her,  his  mother  understood  that  her  son 
fallen,  as  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  fact. 

Iu  1794  the  Jddcja  chieftains  of  Hdldr  excited  a disturbai 
with  the  view  of  removing  Merdmau,  and  rescuing  Jam  Jasdji  fn„ 
his  state  of  tutelage,  the  leaders  in  this  movement  being  Jdd< 
Runmalji  of  Khirasrn,  Jadeja  Merdmauji  of  Rajkot,  Jadeja  Daji  i 
Gondal,  and  Jadeja  Modji  of  Dhrol.  Merdman  Khavds  at  once 
an  army  against  the  confederates,  and  laid  waste  the  jmrgaiuih 
of  Sardbdr  under  Rdjkofc.  At  this  time  Rdval  Vakhatasing  of 
Bhavnagar  was  warring  against  tho  Kdthis,  and  was  camped  at 
Jasdan,  and  contemplated  the  reduction  of  Jetpur.  The  Nawdb 
8dhib  Hamid  Khdn  of  Junagad  had  brought  an  army  to  aid  tho 
Kdthis,  and  war  between  him  and  Vakhatasing  was  imminent. 
Mcrdman  Khavds  however  intervened,  and  peace  was  made  between 
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Junagad  and  Bhdvnagar.  Merdman  was  specially  anxious  to  make 
peace  between  Jundgad  and  Bhdvnagar  as  ne  feared  lest  his  recent 
couquests  in  Kdthidwdr  should  be  threatened;  and  he  had  also  to 
contend  with  the  Hdlar  Jddejas  who  were  incited  by  Jdiu  Jusaji's 
Rani  Achhuba. 

In  fact  no  sooner  did  the  Jddeja  confederates  see  that  they  were 
nnablo  alone  to  oppose  him,  than  they  applied  to  Catch  for  aid, 
and  induced  Jamddar  Fateh  Muhammad  whose  power  was  then 
supreme  in  Cutch,  to  cross  the  Ran  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army, 
to  avenge  the  ancient  grievances  of  the  Cntch  Darbdr.  Bhavdn 
Khavas  inarched  to  oppose  him,  and  encamped  at  the  village  of 

UKhdkhrdbela ; but  Fateh  Muhammad,  executing  a skilful  tlauk 
movement,  contrived  to  pass  him  and  marched  to  Paddhari  whither 
Bhavdn  Khavas  followed  him.  After  some  skirmishing  the  Cutch 
troops  were  victorious,  and  Bhavdn  Kbavds  and  his  army  retired  to 
the  capital.  Fateh  Muhammad  avoiding  the  capital,  plundered  the 
Hdlar  country  as  far  as  Khambbdlia,  and  then  returned. 

As  these  incursions  had  been  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Jdm 
Sdhib  and  his  Rani  Achhuba,  Meru  Khavas  exercised  a still  stricter 
supervision  over  him,  and  the  Jam  fretted  sorely  at  his  control,  and 
again  invited  Rdo  Raidhanji  of  Cutch  and  the  Jadeja  confederates 
to  rescue  him  from  thraldom;  their  intrigues  were  however  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  arrival  of  a Mardtha  army  in  1794,  under  Aba 
Shmukar,  Lieutenant  of  the  Peshwa  at  Ahmadabad.  Meraman 
Khavas,  by  the  payment  of  large  sums,  induced  the  Mardthds  to 
march  and  lay  waste  the  parganah  of  Gondal,  and  this  they  did 
most  effectually,  and  thus  another  of  the  confederates  was  rendered 
helpless,  Rdjkot  having  suffered  severely  from  Merdinan’s  army 
previously.  At  the  close  of  this  year,  Meraman  had  an  interview 
with  the  Nawdb  Hamid  Khan  of  Jundgad  at  Kaldvnd.  In  1795 
Merdumn  Khavds  marched  into  Okha  to  chastise  the  Ydghers,  and 
wrested  from  them  Gdnga,  Gurgadb,  &c.,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Okha  Ran.  In  1797  Jdm  Jasdji  and  his  brother  Satdji  contrived 
to  escape  from  surveillance,  and  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  Meru  Khavds,  but  that  minister  surrounded  them  and  forced 
them  to  surrender,  and  kept  a stricter  watch  on  their  movements 
than  ever.  For  twc  whole  months  ho  confined  Jam  Jasdji  in  his 
own  (the  minister's)  palace.  In  this  year  Bhavdn  Khavds  died. 
Shortly  afterwards  in  the  same  year,  viz.  1797,  Fateh  Muhammad 
again  crossed  the  Ran,  but  Merdman  Khavas  on  this  occasion 
Opposed  him  with  so  formidable  an  army  both  of  Navdnagar  troops 
ami  those  of  allied  chiefs  of  Kdthidwdr,  as  well  as  a largo  body  of 
mercenaries  recently  discharged  by  Malhdrrdv  Gdikwdr  of  Kadi, 
which  men  he  took  into  his  service  on  this  occasion,  that  Fateh 
Muhammad  waa  glad  to  refer  the  disputes  between  Cutch  and 
Navdnagar  to  arbitration,  and  returned  without  fighting  to  Cutch. 
In  179S  Merdman  Khavds  fearing  lest  some  day  he  might  be 
ousted  from  power  by  bis  many  enemies,  obtained  from  the  Jdm 
written  deeds  assigning  to  him  Jodiya,  Bdlambha  and  Amran  as 
hereditary  possessions  : and  in  this  year,  Fateh  Muhammad  and 
Rdo  Rdidhanji  of  Cutch  besieged  Navdnagar  itself,  and  nearly  made 
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themselves  masters  of  the  town,  but  wore  repulsed  by  the  activity 
of  Mordmnn  Khavds.  The  Ruo  now  returned  to  Cuteh  and  Fateh 
Muhammad  then  attacked  Khambalia,  but  was  unable  to  take  tho 
place,  and  was  forced  to  remain  inactive.  In  1799  Amin  Sdliib,  son  <»f 
Jamdddr  Hamid,  set  out  from  Baroda  to  levy  the  Kdthidwdr  tribute. 

In  1800  Moraman  Khavds  died.  His  sons  (who  were  by  % 
Muhammadan  woman)  were  pronounced  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
their  fathers  possessions,  and  accordingly  Sagrdm  and  Pnigii,  tha 
sons  of  his  brother  Bhavan,  succeeded  to  his  estate  of  Jodijra, 
Bdlambha,  and  Arnran,  whither  they  withdrew,  and  became  thence* 
forward  distinct  and  independent  Ldltikdars,  settling  separately  for 
tribute  with  the  Gdikwdr,  Ac.  The  Jdm  on  his  part  was  «*j 
delighted  to  gain  his  independence  from  the  yoke  of  the  minister, 
that  he  abstained  from  interfering  with  them,  and  occupied  himself 
in  exercising  his  unchecked  authority.  One  of  his  first  measure* 
was  to  lend  a strong  army  into  Kdfchidwar  in  1801,  in  which  year  he 
destroyed  the  fort  of  Jasdan,  and  sending  for  the  Divdn  Kaghunatbji 
to  join  him,  levied  exactions  under  the  name  of  asp  vera  or  horse  tax 
and  nazar&nah  or  present  from  the  lesser  tdluJcildrs  of  Kdthidwdr 
and  Jhdlavdd,  and  even  from  some  of  the  Gogha  villages.  After 
this  expedition,  Jain  Jasdji  increased  his  army,  and  adopted  an 
aggressive  policy  both  towards  his  Bhdybd  and  the  neighbour^ 
id lu halts,  and  many  of  bis  Bhdydd  wont  into  outlawry, 
restrained  him  from  making  other  distant  expeditions,  but  in  1807, 
Jamddars  Murad  Khan  and  Fakir  Muhammad  Makrdni,  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  fort  of  Kandorna  under  Porbandar,  being  displeased 
with  the  Rdna,  made  overtures  to  treacherously  surrender  that  fort 
to  the  Jam.  Jdm  J&saji,  although  the  Gdikwdr  army  accompanied 
by  an  English  forco  under  Colonel  Walker,  had  entered  the  province, 
accepted  their  offers,  and  offering  them  service  under  Navdnagnr, 
and  paying  them  a lakh  of  Jami  Icons,  took  possession  of  the  fort. 
The  Rdna  at  once  appealed  to  the  Gdikwdr  and  British  Government 
and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Jdm  to  reason.  Colonel 
Walker  marched  on  Kandorna,  which  place  he  took  in  November  1807 
and  restored  to  the  Rdna  on  the  5th  December  of  the  same  year. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  capture  of  Kandorna,  the  Jdm  ap 
to  have  behaved  in  a very  headstrong  manner,  and  refused  to 
appanage  according  to  the  custom  of  his  house  to  his  brother 
who  accordingly  sought  redress  from  Colonel  Walker  and 
Gdikwdr  government,  who  in  vain  pressed  him  to  satisfy  his  broi 
just  claims.  The  Rdo  of  Cutch  also  at  this  time  preferred  claim  A 
against Navdnagar  and  implored  the  British  and  Gdikwdr  interference. 
The  Jdm,  however,  remained  inaccessible  to  all  advice,  and  refused 
to  agree  to  the  recommendation  of  British  aod  Gdikwdr  authorities. 
While  affairs  were  in  this  unsatisfactory  state,  an  Arab  in  the 
Jam’s  employ  shot  a British  officer  at  Gop,  and  fled  to  the  Jdm’s 
fort  of  Mod  pur  for  shelter,  and  when  a demand  was  made  for  the 
surrender  of  the  murderer,  the  Jam  refused  to  deliver  him  up.  Hosti- 
lities were  now  no  longer  unavoidable,  aud  the  British  aud  Gdikwdr 
army  commanded  by  Captain  Carnac  and  Fatehsing  Gdikwdr  in 
person,  early  in  1812  marched  upon  Navdnagar.  After  a little 
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fightiug  in  which  the  English  artillery  did  much  execution,  the  Jam  Chapter  MIL 
was  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  execute  a treaty  on  the  23rd  States  aid  place 
February  1812,  whereby  he  agreed,  (1)  to  surrender  the  murderers 
of  British  officer,  (2)  to  destroy  the  fort  of  Modpur,  (3)  to  settle  the  NavAkaoa*. 

claims  of  Cutch,  (4)  to  giv£  Ranpur  and  twelvo  villages  to  Satdji  in 
appanage,  (5)  to  pay  a successsion  duty  of  £2500  to  Fatehsing  Gaik  war, 

(0)  to  restoro  the  Sarafdad  parganah  to  Dhrol,  and  other  minor 
faro  visions.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  the  British  and 

Gdikwdr  armies  retired.  In  1813  Fateh  Muhammad  crossed  the 
Ran  and  made  yet  another  descent  upon  Hdldr,  Divdn  Ramckhodji 
inarched  from  Kuti&na  to  the  Jam's  assistance,  and  was  joined  by 
the  Navdnagar  forces  commanded  by  Gajsing  Jhdla  (a  Vaukauer 
| Bhaydd  in  the  serviceof  Navanagar)and  Golcal  Khavas, and  the  armies 
met  near  Hadiana,  aud  a skirmish  began;  bat  Fateh  Muhammad 
j losing  heart  sent  Sundarji  Shayji,  the  British  native  agent,  with  a 
plotter  from  Captain  Carnac,  Resident  of  Baroda,  directing  a cessation 
| of  hostilities.  A truce  was  accordingly  granted  on  Fateh  Muham- 
! rnad  agreeing  to  pay  composition  for  the  mischief  he  had  done. 

* Fateh  Muhammad  now  speedily  withdrew  to  Cutch,  and  the  British 
.and  Gdikwur  armies  corning  up,  pursued  Fateh  Muhammad  as  far 
as  Katana.  Hero  Fateh  Muhammad  gave  battle,  but  was  compelled 
| to  fly,  and  the  British  and  Gaikwar  army  returned.  In  this  year 
A Fateh  Muhammad  died.  Iu  1814  Jdm  Jnsaji  died,  and  was 
t succeeded  by  his  brother  Satdji  aftor  a reign  of  nearly  47  years. 

Jdm  Satdji  when  he  succeeded  to  the  gddi  was  enfeebled  by  opiam 
j and  other  excesses,  and  had  no  children,  nor  had  any  hope  of 
i offspring.  Jdtn  Jasaji's  widow,  Rdui  Achhuba,  therefore  adopted  a 
Json  named  Ranmalji,  who  was  the  son  of  Jddeja  Jasaji  of  Bhanvad, 
and  Sarodar.  Before  his  death,  Jdm  Jasaji  had  directed  that 
Jagjivan  Devji  should  be  minister  of  the  State,  and  that  official 
1 conducted  the  affairs  of  the  talukah , Satdji  beiug  little  better  than  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  Arab  Jamdddrs.  Rdni  Achhuba  was 
however  dissatisfied  that  more  power  was  not  vested  in  her,  and  she 
Ejencou  raged  one  Motirdm  Buch  to  plot  against  Jagjivan,  and  with  her 
taid  Motirdm  commenced  to  intrigue.  At  this  time,  certain  Maskati 
{Arabs  with  the  connivance  of  Motirdm,  obtained  possession  of  tho 
forte  of  Kan  dor  na  and  Paddhari.  Jagjivan  now  sought  the  aid  of  tho 
British  and  Gdikwar  Governments,  who  seuta  force  against  Kandorna 
and  Paddhari,  and  capturing  both  places,  handed  thorn  over  to  tho 
Jdm  in  1816,  expelling  the  Arabs,  who  sought  shelter  with  Sangrdrn 
Khavas  in  the  fort  of  Jodiya.  The  Jam  Sdhib,  who  had  long  been 
anxious  to  find  a pretext  of  attacking  the  Khavdses,  besought  tho 
jEnglishandGdikwdr  armies  to  punish  them  for  thus  sheltering ontlaws 
against  him,  and  accordingly  a force  under  Colonel  East  marched 
•gainst  them.  Sangrdrn  Kkavds  lost  heart,  and  surrendering  his 
possessions,  went  to  Morbi  under  the  British  guarantee.  Finally, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  British  and  Gdikwdr  Governments, 

[Sangrdrn  Khavas  received  the  parganah  of  Ambran  in  jdgir  and 
Sundarji  Shavji,  tho  nativeagentof  the  English  Government,  obtained 
the  pargandhs  of  Jodiya  and  Balambha  in  farm  for  oigkt  years,  fora 
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2}  lakh*  of  hori*.  Ho,  however,  engaged  to  pay  the 
the  no  in  promised  by  the  Jdm  for  the  British  and  Gdikwdr  a*L 
During  his  tenure  of  this  farm,  the  trade  of  the  port  Of  Jodij* 
lifts  first  developed.  Jdm  Sataji  died  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Jdm  Ranraalji. 

Jdm  Ran  m alii  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1820,  and  quickly  began 
to  show  signs  that  ho  intended  to  be  master  in  his  own  domin' 
and  Jatndddr  Fakir  Muhammad,  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
Achhnb*  and  Motirdm  Sdmalji,  hod  attempted  to  carry  on 
government,  was  by  him  expelled  from  the  city,  and  he  took 
control  of  affairs  into  his  own  bands.  In  1824  the  J&m  led 
expedition  against  the  Rdbus  of  Bara  and  reduced  them, 

1829  he  married  with  great  pomp  Bairdj,  daughter  of 
Vagi  •singji  of  Bhdvnagar.  There  w’ero  famines  in  Hdlar  in 
years  1834,  1839,  aud  1846,  aud  in  these  years  Jdm 
order  to  provide  employment  for  the  labouring  classes,  built  the 
and  Ldkotha  palaces  at  Navanagar  and  excavated  the  tank 
these  palaces.  Jdm  Ranmalii  was  very  fond  of  hunting;  he  shot  in 
1831  a fine  lion  in  the  grass  land  of  Bakota  Berdja,  a village  about 
5 or  6 miles  south  of  Navdnagar.  In  1813  a large  lion  infested  tho 
Kdpda  and  Gadlia  hills  near  tho  village  of  Chhatar,  of  tho  VadAla 
par (j ana h,  and  the  Jdtn  went  to  hunt  him.  During  the 
lion  seized  one  of  the  Jain’s  huntsmen,  a Sidi,  who  died  tune 
after  ; and  wounded  also  the  horse  of  Khavas  Jino,  as  well  as 
horse  which  ho  seized  by  the  hind  leg;  ere  however  ho 
more  mischief  the  Jdm  shot  him.  He  also  bagged  four  lions  in  1 
near  tho  Udndsur  tank  in  the  lands  of  Modpur  in  tho  Barda 
aud  about  thi9  time  ho  shot  auother  large  lion  in  the  Pdddbekad 
in  tho  Bdlambha  Moral.  He  also  shot  three  lions  at  TnrsAi, 
thn  Modpur  pargandh , iti  1852,  and  on  this  occasion  Koli  Kdlo 
wounded.  He  also  killed  several  other  lions,  some  at  Bakota 
and  some  at  other  places,  besides  many  panthers. 

Jdm  Ranrnalji  died  in  1852,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
Vibhdji.  During  the  rebellion  of  the  Vdghers  of  Okha  the  Jam 
put  to  much  expense  in  endeavouring  to  protect  tho  province 
their  raids  and  iu  efforts  to  capture  them.  In  1877  Jdm  Vi: 
attended  the  Imperial  Assemblage  at  Delhi  where  he  received  a 
from  ilia  Excellency  the  Viceroy  aud  Governor  General,  and  his 
was  increased  from  eleven  to  fifteen  guns.  Iu  January  1878 
Jdm  Sdhib  was  made  K.  C.  S.  I.  The  Jdm  Sdhib  has  been  a 
shikari  in  his  younger  days,  and  has  shot  altogether  three 
ono  lioness,  thirty-one  male  panthers,  fifteen  female  panthers, 
two  chit dlis  or  leopards.  These  lions  were  killed  as  follows : 
One  in  a hill  in  the  Modpur  Sima  in  1856,  two  in  the  Khodiar  pass 
iu  the  hills  near  Modpur  iu  1857,  and  the  lioness  in  1858  in 
Bbatvari  hill  near  Adatidna  in  the  Porbandar  territory. 

Tho  laud  revenue  system  is  similar  to  that  described 
Bh&vnagnr.  Thero  are  in  all  twenty-three  criminal  and  nine 
courts.  The  total  gross  revenue  iu  1877  amounted  to  .1223, 
which  the  chief  items  were  land  revcuue  103,900.  cesses  and 
^2,000,  stamps  and  fines  18,100,  and  customs  12/200. 
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Tbe  entire  amount  of  tribute  and  similar  demands  paid  annually  Chapter  XIII. 
by  the  Navanagar  State  are  £1 1,330  (Rs.  1,13,300)  to  tbe  British  states  and  Place 
Government,  £195  (Rs.  1950)  to  tbe  G&ikwar,  and  £486  (Rs.  4860) 
to  tbe  Jim &gad  State.  There  were  in  1881  sixty-two  schools  with 
5095  pupils. 

Nava'nagar,  situated  in  north  latitude  22°  28'  east  longitude 
70°  7',  with  a population  of  39,688  soul9,  is  the  capital  of  the  state 
if  bearing  the  same  name.  The  city  was  founded  by  J&m  Rav&l  in 
Sainvat  1596  corresponding  to  a.  d.  1540  during  the  reign  of 
Sult&n  Muhammad  HI.  of  Gujar&t  and  the  Emperor  Humaiyun  of 
| Delhi.  The  town  is  almost  entirely  built  of  stone,  and  is 
I Burrounded  by  a fort  which  was  built  by  Merdman  Khav&s  in 
1 Samvat  1841  corresponding  to  a.d.  1788  during  the  reign  ofJdm 
i Jasdji.  Navdnagar  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  its  port  of 
| Bedi,  which  is  situated  on  the  Bedi  creek  at  a distance  of  about 
| four  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  Nav&nagar  is  famous  for 
I its  manufacture  of  silken  clothes  and  gold  embroidery,  and  also 
J for  its  woven  scarves  and  other  cloths.  The  dyeing  of  Navanagar 
I is  also  famous,  and  the  water  of  the  Rangmati  river  is  supposed 
| to  be  specially  favourable  for  this  purpose.  The  climate  of  the 
I town  of  Navanagar  is  pleasant,  and  the  palaces  of  the  Kotha,  Lakhota, 

I!  &c.,  are  very  picturesque.  Of  late  several  fine  public  buildings 
have  been  constructed  in  the  town.  The  population  of  Navanagar 
by  the  census  of  1872  was  34,744  bouIs,  but  increased  to  39,668  in 
l 1881.  The  knot-printing  of  Navdnagar  is  specially  famous  and 
I women's  clothes  printed  in  this  manner  are  exported  to  all  the  chief 
I towns  in  the  province.  The  gold  embroidery  is  very  tasteful,  and  is 
I considered  to  surpass  that  of  Ahmudabad.  Nav&nagur  is  also  famous 
I for  its  incense,  perfumed  oils,  and  lcanku.  or  the  redpowder  used  in 
I making  the  caste-mark  on  the  forehead  by  Hindus.  It  seems 
probable  that  Bedi  Bandar  was  the  ancient  Pirotan  Patan,  and  that 
| it  was  from  this  city  that  Pirotan  Island  derives  its  name.  There 
i is  a wonderful  well  in  Navanagar  called  the  Panju  vav,  from  which 
f more  than  half  the  town  is  supplied  with  water.  After  the 
Rangmati  river  has  joined  the  Nagmafci  the  united  stream  flows 
past  the  temple  of  Nagnath  and  the  village  of  N&gnath  towards 
the  Ran  near  Bedi.  On  both  sides  of  this  river  after  it  arrives  at 
the  Sodhiv&di  are  the  most  fertile  gardens.  These  lie  along  either 
bank  until  the  Ran  is  reached.  Largo  quantities  of  plantains  are 
gTown  in  these  gardens.  The  Sodhiv&di  is  famous  as  having 
belonged  to  the  Sodhi  wife  of  Kunvar  (usually  called  J&m)  Ajoji 
who  fell  at  Bhuchar  Mori.  The  tomb  of  Jasa  Liidhak,  the  minister 
i of  Jam  Satoji,  who  fell  in  this  battle,  is  just  outside  the  Sodhi  vddi. 

Navibandar.  After  Porbaudar  itself,  Navi  is  the  town  of  most  Navibaxdar. 
importance  in  the  liana's  dominions.  It  lies  about  eighteen  miles 
I Bouth-east  of  Porbandar,  and  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
of  tbe  river  Bh&dar.  According  to  tbe  census  of  1872  it  bad  a 
population  of  1343  souls,  but  these  decreased  to  1069  in  1881 
| consequent  on  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The  trade  of  Navi  is  not 
however  in  a flourishing  state.  In  1881-82  the  exports  amounted 
in  value  to  Rs.  39,206  and  the  imports  to  Rs.  41,261,  but  fell  in 
1882-83  to  Rs.  17,409  and  Rs.  32,580  respectively.  Navi  used  to 
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Chapter  XIII.  have  a gTeat  trade  in  importing  timber  which  could  be  floated  in 
States  and  Places.  not  only  nil  oeer  the  Ghir  country,  but  could  be  conveyed  up 

the  BhAdar  and  its  tributaries  to  Jetpar,  U pie  to,  VantboJi,  Ac., 

bamavBAfe  during  a flood  iu  the  rainy  season.  But  the  railway  is  fast 
superseding  this  mode  of  conveyance.  Navi  is  mentioned  iu  tho 
Mimt-i-Ahumdi  as  a t>drah  or  roadstead.  About  half  a mile  from 
tho  town  is  the  shrine  of  Bhodnii  M&tn,  who  is  mnch  venerated  hr 
tho  KliArvAs  or  sailors.  A fair  is  hold  here  annually  on  the  sixth  of 
the  light  half  of  the  mouth  of  Anhadh  or  July. 

Nilvala.  Nilvala,  called  Lilaolu  in  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  map, 

is  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah  under  tho  BAbra  thdwih  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  four  and  a half  miles  to  the  northward. 
The  talukah  consists  of  but  one  village  and  the  tdluk<ldrs  are 
KAthisofthe  KhAchar  tribe.  It  is  about  thirteen  miles  north-north* 
west  of  LAthi  railway  station.  The  population  of  Nilv&la  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  746,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  512 
souls. 

OkiiAmanoaj..  Okha  mandal.  The  district  of  Oklidmxindal  is  a small  tract  of 

territory  situated  on  the  north-west  corner  of  tho  province  of 
KAthiAwAr.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  on  the 
west  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Ron  or 
wilt  marsh  that  separates  the  districts  of  Okhamanda!  and  Navanagar. 
It  is  therefore  practically  an  island.  The  Kan  is  formed  by  an 
iulot  of  the  sea  from  the  Gulf  of  Catch,  running  south-wost  to  the 
village  of  Mad  hi,  on  the  sea  coast,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Dwarka. 
Tho  Kan  at  Madhi  was  formerly  open  to  the  sea,  but  it  is  now  closed 
. by  the  formation  of  a sand  bar  across  its  mouth.  The  length  of  tho 
Run  is  about  sixteen  miles,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  five  miles, 
at  the  north  end,  to  about  linlf  a tnile  at  the  south.  The  bed  of 
tho  Ran  is  generally  dry  at  neap  tides,  but  it  is  covered  with  water 
to  a depth,  in  sorao  places,  of  sixteen  inches  during  the  spring 
tides.  It  is  always  fordable  except  after  a heavy  fall  of  rain 
Okbaumndal  is  situated  between  22°  and  22°  28'  north  latitude 
aud  68°  69'  aud  09°  1 2 * east  longitude,  and  its  area  is  about  250 
square  miles.  The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  is  a dull, 
and  generally  undiversified  verdureless  plain.  The  prevailing 
features  are  a fow  isolated  hills  and  hillocks  cropping  up  unpictur* 
esquely  over  the  land;  extensive  patches  of  thur  jungle  and  tangled 
brushwood  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  low  continuous  ranges 
of  dunes  or  sandbanks  running  along  the  north  and  west  coasts. 
The  country  does  not  boast  of  a single  river,  but  thero  is  tho  Gomti 
creek,  on  tho  right  bank  of  which  the  town  of  Dwarka  is  built.  The 
natives  prefer  to  call  it  a river,  which  is  traditionally  supposed  to 
take  its  rise  from  the  village  of  Bhovda,  about  six  miles  to  the 
eastward,  which  they  call  Mul  Gomti.  There  is  an  insignificant 
stream  or  ndla  running  from  Bhovda  and  emptying  itself  into  tho 
creek,  but  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a natural  extension  of  the 
creek  which  runs  up  from  the  sea  for  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  then 
takes  a sudden  turn  to  the  southward,  till  it  nearly  reaches  Bardin, 


1 Contributed  bj  Major  Walter  Scdtt,  Aaiutaat  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor* 
General. 
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where  it  is  lost  in  the  salt  marsh  bordering  that  village.  There  is  Chapter  XIII. 

also  a deep  ndla  with  rocky  banks  issuing  from  the  ancient  states  aid  Place 

Bhimgaja  lake,  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  district,  and  extending 

as  far  as  the  north  coast  near  Knjpura.  This  stream  becomes  a Okiujiandau 

torrent  during  heavy  rains,  and  the  smaller  size  of  native  craft 

can  enter  it  for  a short  distance  from  that  end  which  communicates 

with  the  sea.  Thero  are  a few  other  watercourses,  which  run 

dry  immediately  after  the  rainy  season.  The  principal  geological 

formation  of  the  district  is  sandstone,  which  is  found  in  abundance 

in  several  localities,  notably  at  Bnrvala,  Bardin  and  Positra,  and 

is  extensively  used  for  building  purposes.  Limestone  is  found  in 

a few  places  ; so  is  ironstone,  and  also  copper  pyrites  in  limited 

quantities  at  a few  isolated  spots.  Traces  of  smelting  furnaces  are 

visible  near  Ndgnath. 

Okhatnandal  onco  possessed  a splendid  lake  called  the  Bhimgaja 
talav , situated  near  the  villages  of  Ndgnath  and  Rangdsar.  The  area 
was  about  five  square  miles,  and  it  afforded  a perennial  supply  of 
water  for  all  the  cattle  in  the  country,  besides  admitting  of  extensive 
cultivation  of  plots  of  land  round  its  borders,  for  grain  crops  and 
garden  produce.  During  an  unprecedentedly  heavy  fall  of  rain 
about  seventy  years  ago,  the  dam  burst  and  the  lake  was  empty  till 
1881  when  the  embankment  wTas  reconstructed.  Every  village  of 
the  district  has  a tank,  which,  with  a rainfall  of  fifteen  inches,  contains 
a supply  of  water  till  \\  ithin  three  months  of  tho  next  monsoon.  The 
largest  reservoirs  are  those  at  Mulvdsar,  Mulvol  and  Sdmlasar,  which 
are  amply  supplied  with  water  at  all  times,  except  in  seasons  of 
drought.  All  the  villagos  have  a well  apiece  inside  their  precincts, 
and  within  the  fields  of  their  respective  boundaries  thero  are  as 
many  as  forty  and  fifty  wells  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  more 
fertile  villages,  and  in  others  about  thirty.  The  water  is  generally 
brackish  especially  at  Dwdrka,  Ariimda,  Positra,  and  other  places 
adjacent  to  the  sea  coast.  At  Barvala,  however,  there  are  several 
wells  of  sweet  potable  water,  and  the  lands  adjoining  this  town, 
belonging  to  tho  Melimdns  and  other  industrious  cultivators,  are 
always  rich  with  grain  crops  and  other  vegetable  produce.  Tho 
same  may  be  said  of  Vasdi,  Gadechi,  Goriali  and  a few  other  villages 
in  central  Okha.  The  soil  in  the  northern  half  of  the  district  is 
light  rod,  alternating  with  a tolerably  rich  black  mould.  Along  the 
whole  of  the  coast  lino  it  is  sandy  aud  unproductive,  but  inland  it  is 
fairly  fruitful.  The  soil  iu  tho  southern  portion  is  also  light  red 
with  but  few  fertile  ingredieuts,  and  in  many  places  it  is  rocky  and 


north  of  Okha  is  nearly  double  that  of  tho  southern  portion,  though 
the  assessment  for  both  lands  is  approximately  tho  same.  There 
are  no  forests  in  Okhdmandal,  but  extensive  tracts  of  thur  and 
scrub  jungle  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  district,  especially  at 
Positra,  Charakhla,  Gorinja,  and  Dlirevar.  A few  babul  and  tamarind 
trees  of  stunted  growth  are  scattered  over  the  country.  In  the 
viciuity  of  Barvdla,  and  the  larger  villages  such  as  Vasdi,  Gadechi, 
Mulv&sar  and  Dhinghi  large  and  umbrageous  trees  thrive  well 
owing  to  the  good  supply  of  water  in  their  tanks  and  wells.  In 
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Chapter  XIII.  recent  years  about  3000  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  mala 

..  . — __  roiul  fn>m  Charakhla  to  DwArka,  and  ibenoe  to  Aramdo,  and  aUo 

>Ute*  and  Place*,  DWiriy  every  village  tank.  They  are  growing  fairly  well, 

Ok»xjul> dal.  ymi  the  south-west*  winds  that  prevail  daring  the  monsoon  being 
saturated  with  brine  have  an  fortunately  the  very  opposite  effect  to 
that  of  quickening  their  development.  This  is  the  primary  cause  of 
the  utter  absence  of  vegetation  along  the  sea  coast,  as  these  winds 
literally  wither  up  every  green  thing  that  is  exposed  to  thrir 
desolating  influence. 

The  staple  crops  of  the  district  are  bdjri,  tal,  and  iuvar f which 
are  grown  in  the  monsoon  only.  Anui  and  »hi g are  also  cultivated 
daring  the  rains,  but  only  in  Limited  quantities,  as  the  soil  is  not 
favourable  to  its  production.  Grain  is  grown  after  the  rainy  season 
in  low  swampy  ground  and  other  depressed  surfaces  capable  of 
retaining  moisture.  Wheat  is  also  cultivated  occasionally  at  the 
same  period,  but  it  rarely  reaches  maturity,  owing  to 
unaccountable  blight  which  invariably  seizes  it  just  before  it  should 
ripen.  China  ia  sown  in  February  and  March,  and  cut  just  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  the  rains.  Tal  and  bdjri  most  be  sown 
before  the  end  of  July  or  the  crops  will  inevitably  fail.  Juvar 
may  be  sown  up  to  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  if  the  rainfall  is 
seasonable  the  outturn  will  be  a good  one ; but  after  August  the 
longer  the  delay  in  putting  in  the  seed  the  scantier  the  produce. 
The  monsoon  crops  are  harvested  in  October  and  November,  and 
gram  and  wheat  are  gathered  in  during  January  and  February. 
The  tal  and  bdjri  crops  are  of  a very  superior  quality,  and  they  are 
invariably  purchased  wholesale  by  the  Dwarka  grain-dealers  and 
exported  to  Bombay,  and  a cheaper  and  inferior  kind  is  imported 
thence  for  local  consumption. 

The  climate  is  pleasantly  cold  during  the  winter,  and  not  unbearably 
warm  during  the  summer.  From  March  to  October,  north-westerly 
breezes  alternate  with  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  an  east  wind  prevails,  but  it  is  varied 
occasionally  with  northern  breezes.  A delightfully  cool  and  health* 
inspiring  sea  breeze  blows  all  the  year  round  during  night  time. 
Epidemics  are  not  apparently  common  to  the  district,  but  cholera 
is  imported  occasionally  from  KAthidwdr  by  pilgrims  visiting  the 
shrines  of  DwArka  and  Bet,  and  a few  isolated  cases  of  small-pox 
also  sometimes  occur  through  the  same  agency.  These  diseases 
however  are  rarely  of  a very  serious  or  formidable  type,  and  they 
soon  disappear.  In  fact  the  district  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  and 
inspiriting  effects  of  its  climate,  and  were  it  nearer  and  more 
accessible  to  RAjkot,  it  would  infallibly  become  the  health-resort  of 
the  European  residents  of  that  station,  instead  of  the  unsavoury 
mud  shores  of  BdlAcheri,  which  is  their  present  sanitarium.  This 
may  come  to  pass  perhaps  when  the  tramway  is  completed  from 
RAjkot  to  NavAnagar,  with  which  latter  place  DwArka  is  in  steamer 
communication  for  seven  months  of  the  year. 

The  domestic  animals  are  buffaloes,  cows,  bullocks,  camels,  sheep, 
goats,  ponies,  and  donkeys.  Nearly  all  the  buffaloes  are  grazed 
in  herds  by  Rabdris,  who  receive  from  the  owners  a fee  of  3d.  (2  inf.) 
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a month  for  each  auimal.  The  Batue  arrangement  is  made  for  the  Chapter  XIII. 

cows.  Goats  and  sheep  are  also  grazed  in  flocks,  but  the  fee  is  states  and  Plac* 

only  $<7.  (Ja.).  The  ghi  produced  from  the  milk  of  Okha  cows  ami 

buffaloes  is  considered  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  similar  Okhamasual. 

aui mals  in  Nav&nagur  and  Porbandar,  ami  it  is  also  cheaper,  but  it 

is  doubtful  whether  the  quantity  yielded  is  relatively  greater,  A 

buffalo  gives  about  twenty  pounds  (10  iters)  of  milk  a day,  a cow 

not  more  than  ten  pouuds  (5  sera).  All  the  ghi  produced  is 

bought  up  by  the  Dwarka  Vanias  and  retailed  to  the  inhabitants, 

1 unless  there  is  a demand  for  it  in  Bombay,  in  which  case  it  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  that  city.  The  ghi  from  sheep  and 
' goats’  milk  is  also  purchased  by  these  dealers,  and  they  have  a 
pernicious  practice  of  mixing  it  with  cow  and  buffalo  ghi,  and  the 
noxious  compound  is  not  only  sold  as  the  highest  priced  ghi , but  in  a 
few  days  it  turns  rancid,  and  thus  becomes  deleterious  to  the  public 
health.  The  average  price  of  cows,  buffaloes  and  milch-goats,  aro 
Rs.  25,  60,  and  4 respectively.  Buffaloo’s  milk  sells  at  twenty-four 
pounds  (12  sera)  a rupee,  cow’s  milk  at  thirty-two  pounds,  and 
goat’s  milk  at  sixty-four  pouuds.  Sheep  are  shorn  twice  yearly,  in 
March  and  August,  and  their  fleeces  are  sold  to  Navanagar  and 
Kbambhalia  Unias  or  wool-merchants.  The  hair  of  goats’  legs  is 
used  for  making  ropes.  The  skins  of  all  the  above  animals  are 
bought  up  by  the  local  Mochis  or  shoe-makers.  None  are  ever 
exported.  There  are  about  forty  different  herds  of  a small  and 
inferior  species  of  camel  in  the  district,  numbering  about  500 
altogether.  They  are  kept  principally  for  their  milk  which  is 
drunk  by  Rab&ris  and  Vdghers.  A few  of  those  animals,  aftor 
attaining  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  arc  sold  occasionally  as 
beasts  of  burden  to  Katki&war  purchasers  at  prices  varying  from 
Rs.  40  to  Rs.  50.  There  about  500  ponies  and  a similar  number  of 
donkeys  in  the  country,  but  they  are  vory  miserable  specimens  of 
their  kind,  and  they  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  injury  they 
cause  to  the  crops.  A few  of  the  ponies  are  utilized  for  travelling, 
and  donkeys  are  sometimes  employed  iu  conveying  stone  and  ckuuam 
to  Dwarka  and  other  places  fur  building  purposes.  Kumbh&rs  also 
use  them  for  carrying  their  pottery  to  various  places.  Swarms  of 
semi-savage  dogs  and  cats  infest  every  town  nud  village,  but  these 
can  hardly  be  called  domestic  animals. 

Wild  Animals. — Panthers  were  not  uncommon  ten  years  ago  iu 
Okb/nnandal,  but  since  the  country  has  been  denuded  of  its  jungle, 
they  have  almost  if  not  entirely  disappeared.  The  last  one  was 
killed  in  1875.  Hyeenas,  wolves  and  jackals  are  common 
everywhere,  and  wild  pig  swarm  at  Positra  and  Vas/ii.  Nilgai 
occasionally  cross  the  Ran  from  NavAnagar  territory  into  Oklm 
daring  the  hot  season.  Antelope  are  seen  in  numerous  herds  all 
over  the  district,  particularly  along  the  coast  lino  and  the  borders 
of  the  Ran.  Lynxes  are  scarce,  so  are  foxes,  wild  cats,  hedge-hogs  and 
mungooses.  Porcupines  are  found  everywhere,  and  they  do  great 
damage  to  the  crops.  Hares  and  partridges  abound,  and  they  afford 
capital  sport  at  all  times.  Bustard  and  Kalum  (Kunj)  are  plentiful 
in  the  cold  weather,  especially  the  latter,  but  they  are  very  wary 
birds,  and  a sportsman  requires  a cart  to  circumvent  them,  just  in 
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Chapter  XIII.  the  sumo  way  that  he  would  tttalk  a deer.  N macrons  docks  of 

tatos  and  Places.  are  f°l,nd  in  all  the  tanks  during  the  cold  weather,  bnt  they 
arc  an  timid  and  auspicious  as  the  Kalatn.  Florican  arc  not 

OKiuaAMuu  uncommon  during  August  and  September  in  grassy  localities,  and 
snipe  may  bo  found  at  a few  swampy  .spots  in  October  and  November. 
Fluiniugoes  and  crimes  nro  very  numerous  on  the  creeks  and  3&lt- 
marahes.  Quails  are  few  and  far  between,  and  got  tip  in  occasiuna) 
wisps  when  least  expected.  A few  stock  alligators  may  be  noticed 
in  the  Mulvol  and  MulvAsar  tanks,  but  they  disappear  somewhere 
when  tbo  water  begins  to  dry  tip.  Several  kinds  of  salt-water  fish 
are  obtainable  at  all  times  during  the  year,  and  crabs,  lobsters  and 
n few  other  kinds  of  shell  fish  are  always  plentiful.  Oysters  too 
are  to  be  bad,  but  they  are  not  very  good.  The  coast  abounds  with 
sharks  during  the  monsoon  months,  and  whales,  porpoises  and 
grampuses  are  sometimes  visible  a short  distance  from  the  ecash 
In  1879-80  a whale  fifty  feet  long  was  stranded  on  the  coa*t 
opposite  the  Political  Officer’s  bungalow,  and  very  nearly  bred  a 
pestilence.  A small  one  about  twelve  feet  in  length  was  also  cast 
up  on  the  shore  near  BarvAla  in  February  last.  Both  were 
eventually  cut  up  and  buried  in  deep  holes  on  the  sandy  shore.  A 
lot  of  the  blubber  was  carried  away  by  the  Dheds,  who  ate  a portion 
of  it  and  converted  the  remainder  into  oil  by  boiling  it  aown  in 
cauldrons. 

According  to  the  census  taken  in  1872,  the  total  population  of 
the  district  numbered  18,953  souls.  Of  this  total  3297  were 
VAghers,  415  Rajputs  (Vadhels),  and  657  Sindhis,  KhavAses  and 
Mers ; aggregating  4399.  The  remainder  consisted  of  Brdhmans, 
VAnias,  LohAnAs,  Mehmaus,  ltabdris  and  ChArans.  The  average 
density  of  the  population  was  about  75  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the 
total  population  15,239  were  Hindus  and  3714  Musahnans.  The 
males  numbered  10,143  and  the  females  8810.  The  official  language 
of  the  district  is  Gujarati,  but  MarAthi  is  also  spoken  among  tue 
Dakhani  employes,  who  are  mostly  all  MarAthAs.  The  language  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  has  a close  affinity  to  the  Kutchi  dialect,  and 
it  is  largely  intermixed  with  Sindhi  words.  It  is  a mongrel  speech 
at  the  best,  and  intelligible  only  to  the  aborigines  and  those 
foreigners  of  long  residence  who  are  included  amongst  the  4 oldest 
inhabitants.'  In  OkhAmandal  there  is  the  one  large  town  of  Dwarka, 
and  three  smaller  ones  Barvala,  Ardrnda,  and  Positra.  There  are 
altogether  thirty-four  villages,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
which  aro  Dhinghi,  VasAi,  Goridli,  Gadochi  and  DhrAusanvel. 
Dwdrka  has  703  houses,  Barvala  450,  ArAmda  238,  and  Positra  99. 
The  average  number  of  houses  in  the  five  villages  abovenamed  is  108. 
The  average  of  the  15  next  largest  is  55,  and  those  remaining  give 
an  average  only  of  17.  Nearly  all  the  houses  of  Dwarka,  and  the 
bolter  sort  of  the  other  three  towns,  are  built  of  sandstone  and  lime, 
and  the  remainder  of  sandstone  and  mud.  With  few  exceptions 
almost  the  whole  of  the  village  houses  are  also  of  sandstone  and 
mud.  All  the  houses  of  the  district  are  tiled.  Brick  walls  and 
thatched  roofs  are  unknown  in  the  country.  The  population  of 
DwArka  numbers  4500  souls  ; BarvAla,  Araindn  and  Positra  average 
1247  souls.  The  average  of  the  five  largest  villages  is  549.  the  next 
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ten  has  338,  and  the  remainder  95  souls  each.  The  population  of 
the  island  of  Beyt  is  2787  souls,  and  the  number  of  houses  is  696, 
which  are  mostly  built  of  sandstone  and  lime,  and  sandstone  and 
mud.  The  roofs  are  all  tiled. 

The  external  trade  of  Okhdtnandal  is  principally  with  Bombay, 
Surat,  Karachi  and  Zanzibar.  The  chiof  exports  are  bdjrt,  tal , ghit 
grass,  lime  and  small  quantities  of  salt.  The  imports  are  rice, 
gram,  wheat,  juvdr,  cotton  seed,  sugar,  spices,  potatoes  and  piece- 
goods.  The  revenue  derivable  from  import  duties  amounts  to  about 
£2000  per  annum.  The  tax  on  exports  yields  about  £300  a year. 
Rupan  and  Beyt  are  the  only  two  ports  of  Okhdmandal.  The  first 
named  is  about  a mile  to  the  north  of  Dwdrka,  aud  is  accessible  to 
vessels  varying  from  150  to  200  khandis  burthen.  The  bay  is 
formed  by  a semicircular  indentation  of  tho  coast  line,  the  space 
between  the  extremities  of  the  arc  being  marked  by  a long  line  of 
heavy  breakers,  during  rough  weather,  passing  over  a succession  of 
submerged  rocks  very  dangerous  to  cross  during  the  monsoon 
months.  Running  inland  from  the  bay  is  a small  creek  or  recess  in 
the  seashore,  in  which  native  craft  take  shelter  during  the  three 
months  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  maritime  trade  is  entirely 
suspended. 

Vessels  occasionally  lie  off  the  bay,  or,  more  correctly,  tho 
roadstead,  of  Dwarka,  but  it  is  a dangerous  anchorage  during 
boisterous  weather  owing  to  tho  heavy  breakers  along  the  coast 
line.  The  harbour  of  Beyt  is  deep  and  spacious,  and  small  steamers 
can  anchor  close  off  the  town  at  all  seasons.  It  is  also  accessible  to 
phalimirs  of  500  khdndi s burthen.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  very  dangerous,  and  vessels  frequenting  the  port  require  the 
guidance  of  a pilot  well  acquainted  with  the  numerons  rocks  and 
shoals  in  the  vicinity,  otherwise  they  will  be  infallibly  wrecked. 
Three  coasting  steamers,  tho  Pearl,  the  Arrow,  and  the  Uran, 
touch  at  Dwarka  once  a week,  on  their  way  from  Bombay  to 
Maudvi  The  passengers  they  bring  are  mostly  pilgrims  visiting 
the  shrines  at  Dwdrka  and  Bet 

The  amount  of  salt  spontaneously  produced  in  Okhdmandal  is 
practically  unlimited.  Up  to  February  1880  about  800  khandis  of 
this  natural  salt  used  to  be  exported  annually  to  Zanzibar,  Kathiawar 
and  the  Malahdr  coast,  the  revenue  realized  therefrom  being  about 
£8  a year.  The  price  of  salt  locally  consumed  is  f d.  ($  a.)  per 
man  of  eighty  pounds.  The  principal  moneylenders  in  Okh&mandal 
are  Brdhmans  and  Lohdnds.  Merchants  and  Government  employes 
can  borrow  at  nine  per  cent,  but  the  agricultural  peasantry  aud 
persons  of  the  lower  classes  cannot  obtain  loans  under  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  current  coin  is  the  Imperial  rupee,  but  the  salaries  of  all 
officials  are  calculated  on  a babdsai  basis.  Silver  koris  are  also 
current  to  a limited  extent.  A babdsai  rupee  is  worth  14  annas 
and  a kori  4J  annas.1  The  daily  wages  of  a mason  and  carpenter 
are  eight  annas  each  ; that  of  a blacksmith  seven  annas , and  a 
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M K>urer  two  annas.  Forced  labour  or  vsih  is  occasionally  exacted 
from  artisans  and  labourers  on  works  of  publio  utility,  and  the 
re  mune  rut  ion  is  then  about  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  market  rate*. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  ordinary  weights  prevailing  at  Dwflrk*. 
The  first  is  equal  to  a weight  of  30  Imperial  rupees,  the  second  to 
40,  and  the  third  to  80  rupees.  Forty  *h+rs  (80  Iba.)  are  cqnal  to  one 
Yuan,  aud  20  mans  equal  one  khdndi.  Of  long  measure,  18  tasus— 
1 hath , 1}  /iu/ta=*l  gaj$  and  1J  <jaj—\  var.  Of  grain  measure 
one  shcr  of  two  pounds = 1 c hot  ha  lu , 4 chotkalas=  1 piU , 100  pdlis 
= 1 lealsif  and  10  k(ihtin=  I ninja.  Of  goldsmith's  weight  4 rnog*  = 
1 rati,  3 rat i8= 1 vdl,  1G  rd/*=l  gadit  and  2 gadis=^l  tola . 

The  name  of  Okh&mandal  is  said  by  one  authority  to  be  derived 
from  ukha  bad,  and  mandal  place  or  district,  aud  judging  from  the 
sterility  of  the  soil,  the  un  picturesque  ness  of  its  physical  features, 
aud  the  barbarous  characteristics  of  its  former  inhabitants,  the  term 
is  not  inappropriate.  Again  it  is  asserted  by  local  tradition  tlniC 
Anirudh,  the  grandson  of  Krishna,  was  seized  at  Dwarka  by  pirates 
and  carried  off  in  their  vessel  to  Arabia,  where  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave  to  one  of  the  kings  of  that  country.  This  king,  whose  name 
was  BriuAsur,  resided  at  the  time  at  Slironitpur1  the  capital  of  his 
kiugdom  in  Arabia  Felix.  Bnntisnr  had  a beautiful  daughter 
named  Ukha,  with  whom  Anirndh,  while  still  in  a state  of  bondage, 
formed  an  illicit  intimacy,  which  on  being  revealed  to  the  king 
resulted  in  Anirudh’s  incarceration  in  the  deepest  dungeon 
available.  In  course  of  time,  while  Anirudh  was  expiating  bit 
crime  within  the  dank  walls  of  his  gloomy  abode,  his  grandfather 
Krishna  was  apprized  of  his  miserable  plight  in  the  far-olf  laud 
of  Arabia.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  fitted  out,  aud  it 
immediately  afterwards  set  sail  from  Dw&rka,  w ith  Krishna  at  it* 
bend,  resolved  to  rescue  his  grandson  from  such  an  unhappy  fate. 
On  the  landing  of  Krishna’s  army,  a sanguinary  battle  was  fought 
between  his  forces  aud  those  of  Ban&sur’s,  which  terminated  in  ilie 
total  defeat  of  the  Arabian  king,  and  the  deliverance  of  Anirndh 
from  an  ignominious  death.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  that  followed, 
it  was  agreed  that  Anirudh  should  be  lawfully  wedded  to  Okha,  the 
daughter  of  Bandsur,  which  ceremony  was  duly  performed,  and 
Krishna  set  sail  again  for  Dwdrka,  accompanied  by  Anirndh  and 
his  wife  Okha,  aud  the  country  was  called  Okhitmandal  cv«  r 
afterwards. 

The  ancient  history  of  Okhdmnndal  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
Indeed  it  is  so  encrusted  with  ludicrous  legends  and  misty  tradition 
that  any  attempt  to  dispel  the  historical  darkness  of  the  land  by 
separating  truth  from  fiction,  and  thus  concentrating  a few  feeble 
rays  of  light  on  its  primeval  state,  is  almost  a fruitless  task  ; but 
still  a few  grains  of  fact  have  been  laboriously  winnowed  from  an 
unconscionable  amount  of  chaff,  and  the  result  of  the  process  is 
hereinafter  recorded.  It  is  as  well  to  premise,  howrcvor,  that  some 


l The  name  of  this  city  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  uhronil  red,  and  pur  city, 
said  to  be  the  modern  Sana,  situated  about  250  tnilea  to  the  north  of  Aden.  It  sr am 
mo  called  i**rhaps  from  its  propinquity  to  the  Red  Sea. 
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i»f  the  apocryphal  elements  have  not  perhaps  been  wholly  eliminated, 
but  that  circumstance  may  lend  diversity  to  the  record,  and  also 
impart  to  it  an  element  of  interest. 

It  is  generally  supposed  then  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Okhamandal  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  called  Kdba  Moda,  and 
Kala,  who,  it  is  saidf  have  all  been  alluded  to  in  Greek  history 
written  2000  years  ago.  The  K&bas  were  famed  in  the  days  of 
Krishua  os  the  savage  inhabitants  of  fSaurdstra,  the  modern 
KaLhiiiwar,  but  the  race  is  now  extiuefc,  and  the  Mod£s  also  have 
! disappeared.  Traces  of  the  Kalds  are  still  to  be  found,  and  it  is 
f from  this  tribo  that  the  Vaghers  of  the  present  day  are  said  to  be 
dc  jscended.  The  original  significance  of  the  word  Voghcr  is  from  the 
Sanscrit  vci,  a prefix  moaning  without,  and  geha,  smell.  The 
epithet  was  primarily  applied  to  the  tiger,  because  it  had  bceu 
deprived  by  a merciful  Providence  of  the  sense  of  smell,  in  order  to 
counteract  a taste  that  had  been  developed  by  the  animal,  for 
scenting  out  and  devouring  human  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns. 
In  process  of  time  the  term  was  applied  to  the  remnants  of  the  Kala 
tribe  in  Okhiimandal,  who  equally  cruel  and  sanguinary  with  the 
tiger,  used  to  prey  upon  defenceless  mortals,  as  relentlessly  as  their 
predaceous  prototype.  Another  fantastic  legend  says  that  once 
upon  a time,  one  of  the  gods  from  the  heaven  or  svartja , on  paying 
a visit  to  Okh&mandal,  found  it  so  unbearably  hot  whilst  surrounded 
by  the  inhabitants,  that  ho  demanded  to  be  fanned  by  exclaiming 
vdghcr,  va  meaning  wind,  and  gher  tho  imperative  form  of  the  word 
ghtrna.  When  he  had  been  duly  cooled  down  again  to  his  ordinary 
temperature,  ho  bocawo  so  pleased  aud  gratified  with  the  devoted 
attention  of  the  inhabitants,  that  ho  bestowed  upon  them  the 
appellation  of  Vaghor,  by  which  name  they  havebeeu  distinguished 
ever  since. 

According  to  Hindu  tradition  still  extant,  the  earliest  known 
conqueror  of  Okhamandal  was  Sliri  Krishna,  called  also  Ranchodji, 
the  eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  who  after  his  seventeenth  battle 
with  Jara  Sandh,  king  of  Magadh  Desh,  fled  from  Mathura,  aud 
eventually  arrived  with  his  army  at  Okhamandal,  which  ho 
subjugated  after  a hard  struggle  with  the  KfUda.  He  then  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  and  established  his  capital  at 
Dwdrka,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gomti1 * * * * * * *  creek,  which  has  been  ever 
since  regarded  by  orthodox  Hinduism  as  a spot  of  the  greatest 
sanctity. 

Krishna  was  succeeded  by  his  great  grandson  Vajrandbh,  who 
enjoys  the  saintly  reputation  of  having  built  the  present  temple  of 
1)  warkatirith,9  called  also  Tnlok  Suudur,  signifying  * the  handsomest 
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1 Some  people  aav  that  (ioruti  has  its  derivation  from  (/o,  cow,  aud  ma(i  the  renal 

accretion  ; because  the  water  of  the  creek  is  held  by  Hindus  to  bo  as  holy  as 

the  urine  of  the  sacred  cow,  which  they  worship.  Others  say  that  its  name  is 

derived  from  Gaut&m  Kishi  an  ancient  sage  who  was  permitted  by  Vishnu  to  form 

the  creek,  so  as  to  enable  Hindus  by  performing  their  ablutions  therein,  to  obtain 

absolution  from  tbeir  sins 

* PwarkaiuUh  is  derived  from  Duxirbt  residence  (or  dvdr  door)  and  ndfh  Lord 

or  master.  Some  Hindus  say,  it  means  the  residence  of  Krishna,  and  others 

declare  it  to  signify  the  ' Lord  of  the  door  (or  gate*)  of  the  ocean.' 
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of  the  three  worlds  \ Many  Hindus  religiously  believe  that  this 
temple  was  erected  in  one  night  by  supernatural  agency,  under 
YajninAbh’s  dirtction,  and  they  impatiently  deride  the  common 
sense  notion  that  it  was  built  by  hnmau  hands.  Yajranabh  was 
succeeded  by  Sbatvir,  his  third  cousin,  and  fourth  in  direct  descent 
from  Krishna.  There  is  no  record  of  eTents  obtainable,  either 
oral  or  written,  of  the  reign  of  Sbatvir  and  his  descendants,  but 
the  Okha  BhAts  assert  that  the  Keiths  reconquered  the  country. 
And  established  their  power  again  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  a.d. 

The  next  conqueror  was  Sukkur  Belim,  a renowned  Syrian 
warrior,  who  was  expelled  from  his  country  by  the  ruler  of  that 
land  for  daring  to  dispute  bis  supremacy.  He  found  his  way 
with  his  followers  to  Okh&mandal,  which  he  overran  and  subdued, 
and  then  proclaimed  himself  king.  There  is  a lingering  tradition 
that  during  his  reign  the  old  town  of  DwArka  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  ocean,  aud  the  credulous  among  the  Hindus  declare  that 
the  ancient  site  is  plainly  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  about  four 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  also  that  its  reflection  is  clearly 
discernible  in  the  glowing  sky  of  November  evenings.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  disappearance  of  old  DwArka,  Sukkur  Belim  it  is 
said  transferred  his  capital  to  Ghaini,  now  called  Gorinja,  a village 
about  six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  modern  DwArka.  After  a short 
reign  Sukkur  Belim  was  driven  out  of  OkhAmandal  by  Mehem 
Guduka,  another  Syrian  adventurer,  who,  it  is  alleged,  had 
purloined  the  magic  ring  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  was  forced,  in 
consequence,  to  abandon  his  country  and  flee  for  his  life,  but  after 
many  vicissitudes  he  Anally  appeared  at  OkhAmandal  with  a large 
following,  and  having  slain  Sukkur  Belim  in  a personal  encounter 
and  routed  his  army  in  a pitched  battle,  he  seized  the  throne  and 
declared  himself  the  ruler  of  the  land.  Sukkur  Belim  left  two 
sons,  named  Sahib  and  Ruhib,  who  fled  to  Sind  after  their  father's 
death,  aud  the  discomfiture  of  his  army. 

They  w?ere  subsequently  followed  by  the  family  Bhat  or  bard, 
wbo  after  a protracted  and  wearisome  search,  at  length  found  them 
in  sore  plight,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  misfortune.  The 
bard  composed  aud  sang  many  stirring  verses  in  honor  of  their 
deceased  father's  heroic  deeds,  with  the  avowed  object  of  animating 
thoir  degenerate  spirit,  and  inciting  them  to  return  to  Okhdmandal. 
He  eventually  succeeded,  and  all  three  returned  together,  inflexibly 
resolved  to  extract  vengeance  from  Mehem  Gudduka  for  liis 
treacheroos  treatment  of  Sukkur  Belim.  Passing  through  Beyt 
en  route  to  Ghajni,  the  new  capital,  a saintly  hermit,  who  had 
espoused  their  cause,  presented  each  of  the  brothers  with  an 
enchanted  horse  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  their 
object.  On  arrival  at  their  destination,  the  brothers  demanded 
from  Mehem  the  immediate  restitution  of  their  inherited  rights,  aud 
Mehem,  at  the  sight  of  the  unearthly  steeds,  became  so  paralysed 
with  fear  that  he  surrendered  everything,  including  the  magic  ring 
and  also  gave  his  daughter  Pal  in  marriage  to  Sahib,  the  elder 
brother,  which,  however,  so  disgusted  Rahib  that  ho  went  back  to 
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By  some  miraculous  agency  Meliem  repossessed  himself  of  the  OkhAmammu 
magie  ring,  aud  then  despatched  his  five  sons  to  poison  and 
decapitate  Sahib.  The  deadly  draught  was  duly  administered  and 
Sahib  lost  his  life,  but  Pal  would  not  allow  his  body  to  be  mutilated, 
and  as  her  brothers  persevered  in  their  attempts  to  gain  possession 
of  Sahib’s  head,  they  all  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle  that  ensued, 
and  hence  the  couplet  composed  by  the  family  bard : 

Togo,  Bharat,  T&mAchi,  Hals  and  Hiuutr.  These  are  the  brothers  five  IV® 
killed  in  vengeance  husband  dear.1 

Pal  then  recalled  Rahib,  her  deceased  husband’s  brother,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  enchanted  horse,  and  having  compassed 
the  overthrow  and  death  of  Mehem,  she  was  married  to  Rahib,  and 
both  then  voluntarily  relinquished  the  sovereignity  of  Okh&mandal, 
aud  left  the  country  for  Sind,  from  which  they  never  returned. 

After  this  another  hiatus  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  land,  which  no 
record  or  imaginative  bard  can  fill  up,  but  there  is  a traditionary 
belief  that  the  K&las  reconquered  the  country  for  the  third  time,  and 
retain  possession  of  the  throne  unmolested  for  several  peaceful 
generations,  till  about  the  sixth  century  a. p.,  when  Okhamandal  was 
invaded  by  a branch  of  the  Ch&vada  Rdjputs  then  the  dominant 
race  in  Saur&shtra.  The  name  of  the  first  Rajput  invader  was 
Akherajji  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Kdthidwar  by  the  Solankhis. 

He  subjugated  the  Kdl&sor,  as  they  were  now  called  the  Yfighers, 
and  after  a short  reign  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bhuvad  R6i, 
who  was  followed  by  his  son  Jaya  Sen,  the  founder  of  a city  called 
Ch&v&Mpddar,  the  ancient  site  of  which  is  traceable  near  the 
precincts  of  the  present  village  of  Mulv&sa.  It  was  this  Rajput 
priuce,  who,  being  childless,  built  a gigantic  reservoir  in  close 
proximity  to  Ch&vad&padar  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  name,  and 
the  monumental  stone  which  was  recently  discovered  embedded  in 
the  present  lake  at  Mulwdsar  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that 
erected  by  Jaya  Seu.  An  impression  of  the  inscription  on  the  stone 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Burgess,  the  Government  Archaeologist,  in  1874,  by 
Captain  Jackson,  but  nothing  was  decipherable  beyond  the  words 

R&ja  Jaya  Sen Shah Julia Shai,  the  remainder  of  the 

inscription  being  as  mysterious  in  its  significance  as  the  enigmatical 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  Jaya  Sen  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Jugdev,  who  reigued  for  21  years.  He  left  a son  named  Mangalji, 
who  survived  his  father  only  a few  years,  and  was  followed  by  his 
son  Depnldev,  and  he  again  by  his  son  Jugdev,  who  had  two  sons 
named  Kanak  Sen  and  Anuntdev.  Kanak  Sen,  the  elder  brother, 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  of  Kauakapuri,  the  modern 
Vas&i,  which  in  ancient  days  was  the  populous  and  prosperous 
trade  centre  of  Okh/Linandal,  but  is  now  an  insignificant  village. 

The  celebrated  Jain  temples  built  by  Kanak  Sen  are  now  nothing 
but  mouldering  walls,  * grey  with  antiquity  and  sinking  to  decay/ 


1 The  Gujarati  runa  ; Toyo,  Bharat,  Tamdchi,  Halo  nr,  If  amir,  Hikre  f.iyu  kdruc 
vxjinja  Pdncho  rir. 
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Chapter  III.  and  are  still  to  bo  soon  on  the  outskirts  of  Y&sii.  Anantdev,  wb«» 
kftatta  and  Places  ^od  aoparatad  from  his  brother,  is  said  to  hare  established  himself 
at  Dwarkn,  where  he  reigned  contemporaneously  with  Kanalc  Sett, 
OsiUmasoau  the  ruler  of  Knnuk&puri,  for  several  years.  DwArka  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  us  the  sacred  abode  of  Krishna,  aud  was  called  the 
Dev  gdait  or  divine  throne,  on  which  no  audacious  mortal  could,  sit 
and  live,  and  although  Anautdev  occupied  the  throne  for  sotno 
considerable  time,  the  righteous  anger  of  the  gods  was  at  length 
aroused,  which  resulted  in  his  beiug  assailed  by  the  Parmer  or  Heroic 
Rajput  s,  and  the  sacrilegious  Anautdev  sent  to  the  lower  region* 
to  expiate  his  impious  crime.  These  Heroles  were  another  branch 
of  the  reigning  race  in  K&thiawAr,  and  they  were  closely  allied  to 
the  ChAvada  HAjputs.  It  is  supposed  that  they  either  accompanied 
th  o Clmvada*  to  OkhAmandal,  in  the  sixth  century  a. D.,  or  that  they 
earno  into  the  country  some  years  subsequently,  and  served  the 
ChavadAs  in  a subordinate  capacity,  till  they  rose  in  power  and 
l»ocamo  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  assert  their 
independence.  It  is  a fact  however  that  they  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing their  authority  at  DwArka  after  Anantdev,  and  the  gods 
did  not  apparently  reseut  the  stop,  for  the  Heroic  ruler  became  very 

I sowerful,  and  amassed  large  sums  of  money,  derived  from  the  foes 
evitd  on  the  pilgrims  bathing  in  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Gointi. 
It  appears  also  that  many  sanguinary  struggles  ensued  between  the 
Heroics  aud  Chavadiis  for  ascendancy  in  < >khAmandal,  but  without 
a preponderance  of  advantage  to  either  side. 

About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  a.d.,  two  brothers,  uarned 
Veravalji  and  Vijalji,  belonging  to  the  great  RAthod  family,  then 
ruling  in  MAnvad,  arrived  at  OkhAmandal  on  a pilgrimage.  They 
had  been  expelled  for  political  reasons  from  Jodhpur  by  their 
uncle  Jadha  Sing,  and  hud  thence  made  their  way  with  a large 
following  to  JhAlAvAd  in  Kathiawar  where  they  remained  for  a 
time,  but  owing  to  a quarrel  that  arose  between  VerAvalji  and  the 
JhalavAd  chief's  son,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  brawl  that  ensued, 
the  two  Hat  hod  brethren  lmd  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  they 
eventually  arrived  at  DwArka  with  their  armed  followers.  Hostili- 
ties between  the  Heroics  and  CbAvadas  were  still  as  active  as  ever, 
and  the  Rut hods  alive  to  the  opportunity  of  securiug  a permanent 
footing  in  the  country  sided  with  the  CuAvadAs  against  the  Hordes 
who  were  driven  out  and  replaced  by  the  Rathods  themselves, 
whose  chief  weapon  in  attaining  their  object  was  treachery,  the 
Heroics  having  been  invited  to  a banouot  and  during  the  feast 
suddenly  attacked  and  nearly  annihilated  by  the  ChAvadas-who  w’ere 
concealed  in  the  vicinity  by  precoucerted  arrangements  with  the 
Rathods  till  the  latter  gave  the  signal  for  the  general  massacre. 
A few  only  escaped,  and  these  sought  refuge  with  Malun  KAln, 
chief  of  the  VAghers,  at  the  village  of  Padli  near  Ardmda. 
Among  tho  fugitives  wras  the  young  daughter  of  a slaughtered 
Heroic  chief,  whom  Malan  Kala  adopted  as  his  own  child. 

Meanwhile  the  Rathods  succeeded  the  Heroles  at  DwArka,  and 
sooti  became  so  powerful  that  they  wero  able  to  exterminate  the 
ChdvadAs  iu  tho  same  way  that  they  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
Heroics,  aud  thus  they  gained  complete  possession  of  the  entire 
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district.  In  remembrance  of  their  bloodthirsty  deeds  the  two  Chapter  XIII. 
brothers  dropped  the  family  title  of  * Ratliod/  and  assumed  the  name  3^at,e8  Place 
of  4 Vddhefc/  which  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  vadK  to  cut, 
or  to  slay.  The  few  Chdvadas  who  survived  also  joined  the  OxuIuawial. 

Vagher  chief,  Malankula,  and  both  they  and  the  remnant  of  tho 
Heroles  were  eventually  absorbed  in  the  VYigber  tribe.  Veravalji, 
who  wTas  now  tho  undisputed  ruler  of  Okbamandal  increased  in 
, power  and  riches,  and  gradually  exteuded  his  territory  to  the 
i Vediuati  river,  near  RAn,  about  25  miles  to  the  east  of  DwArka. 

1 His  younger  brother  Yeravalji  afterwards  left  Okbamandal  and 
r proceeded  to  the  south  of  K&thl&wdr  with  a small  force,  and  in  a 
battle  with  the  Nagher  Rajputs  succeeded  in  wresting  from  them 
the  town  of  Somn&th  Pa  tan.  After  consolidating  his  power, 

Yeravalji  removed  from  Dwarka  to  Ararada,  on  the  north-east 
I coast  of  Okbamandal,  and  there  established  his  capital.  He  reigned 
[ for  several  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vikamsi,  to  whom 
I JiAji,  the  bou  of  Abda,  tho  Rao  of  Cutch,  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  She  was  accompanied  to  Okhdmamlal  by  her  brother 
Harairji,  who,  during  his  sojourn  at  Ardmda,  became  enamoured  of 
Mulankalu's  adopted  child,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Herole  chiefs 
that  wero  treacherously  killed  by  the  Rathods  as  above  related. 

His  love  was  reciprocated,  and  iu  due  course  the  two  were  united 
• in  matrimony,  though  not  w ithout  some  opposition  from  the  Rajputs 
who  could  not  brook  tho  idea  of  their  high-caste  relative  being  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  inferior  and,  indeed,  despised  tribe  of 
VAghers,  in  those  days  called  also  machidrds  or  fishermen.  But 
the  difficulty  was  compromised  by  Hamirji  assuming  the  surname 
of  Mduak.  which  is  still  the  cherished  cognomen  of  hisdescendants ; 
and  thus  tho  three  tribes  of  Vadhel,  Herole  and  VAgher  were 
united,  and  to  this  day  they  iutennnrry.  After  the  union  the  town 
of  BarvdUi  and  the  adjoining  village  of  Borkhetri  were  assigned  to 
Hamirji  by  his  brother-in-law  Vikamsi,  as  a grits  possession  in 
perpetuity.  Hamirji  wrns  content  with  this  assignment  for  a time, 
but  he  afterwards  laid  claim  to  Vasai  as  his  wife’s  inheritance,  and 
by  forcible  means  eventually  added  it  to  bis  other  possessions.  The 
' claim  was  utterly  groundless,  but  aggressive  individuals  when 
backed  by  wealth  and  other  powerful  influences,  rarely  lack  a protest 
for  their  own  aggrandisement. 

Vikamsi  was  followed  in  direct  succession  by  nine  Rands,  whose 
rule  extended  collectively  over  a period  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  during  which  but  little  of  importance  occurred.  Tho 
tenth  Ran  a from  Vikamsi  was  the  famous  SAnganji,  the  moat  power- 
ful of  all  the  ArAmda  rulers,  either  in  days  antecedent  to  his 
accession  or  subsequently  thereto.  During  his  long  reign  he  extend- 
ed his  dominion  as  far  as  the  important  town  of  Khambbiilia,  about 
40  miles  to  the  east  of  DwArka,  and  even  acquired  a large  slice  of 
the  adjoining  territory  ou  the  coast  to  the  south-east  of  Okha.  Tho 
period  of  his  sway  was  chiefly  remarkablo  for  his  piratical  expedi- 
tions along  the  west  coast  of  KAthi&wAr,  and  freebooting  incursions 
into  the  territories  of  his  neighbours,  all  of  which  invariably 
terminated  in  access  of  power  and  augmentation  of  wealth.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bhimji,  who  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious 
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I tate*  and  Places  P^Kr*rn  vessels  on  their  voyages  to  Makkah,  that  Sultan  Mahmud 
Begad  ha  of  Ahmadabad  resolved  to  organize  an  expedition  for  the 
O&bamanoal.  subjugation  of  the  country  which  contained  such  troublesome  neigh- 
bours. Duriug  the  preparations  the  SultAn  was  apprized  of  a 
flagrant  case  of  cruelty  committed  on  one  of  hia  subjects,  named 
Syad  Muhammad  whilst  on  his  way  in  a vhalinuir  proceeding  to  the 
Persiau  Gulf.  The  vessel  was  seized,  and  he  himself  despoiled  of 
all  he  possessed,  and  then  sent  adrift  with  two  infant  sons : his  wife 
and  female  attendants  being  carried  off  as  slaves  to  Aramda.  The 
departure  of  the  avenging  force  was  consequently  accelerated,  and 
it  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  DwArka,  which  was  speedily  captured 


and  giveu  up  to  plunder.  After  destroying  all  the  temples  and 
demolishing  the  idols,  the  troops  marched  on  to  Arumda,  which 
promptly  capitulated,  asBhimjihad  previously  fled  with  a portion  of  his 
followers  to  Beyt  and  occupied  the  fort  on  that  island,  lie  was  soon 
driven  out  however,  and  forced  to  escape  with  a few  companions  iu 
an  open  boat  from  the  vengeance  of  his  unrelenting  foes.  The 
MusalmAn  leaders  had  now  completely  subjugated  the  district,  and 
the  towns  of  Beyt  DwArkA  and  ArAmda  were  garrisoned  by  their 
troops  but  it  is  recorded  that  the  country  did  not  long  remain  in 
their  possession,  for  Bhiraji  soon  retnrned  with  a considerable  force, 
and  having  expelled  the  invaders,  again  established  his  power  at 
ArArada,  and  eventually  also  at  DwArka.  During  the  latter  port 
of  Bhimji’8  reign,  dissensions  arose  between  him  and  Hamirji’s  des- 
cendants, the  MAnaks,  who  claimed  possession  of  DwArka  by  virtue 
of  their  descent  from  Hamirji's  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  butchered 
Herole  chief.  Bhimji  vigorously  contested  the  gratuitous  claim, 
and  hostilities  ensued,  but  the  MAnaks  were  assisted  by  their 
VAgher  relatives,  and  with  their  co-operation,  they  seized  the  town 
and  its  dependent  villages,  and  the  head  of  the  MAnaks  assumed  the 
title  of  RAja  of  DwArka,  which  was  retained  by  the  family  for  nearly 
three  conturies  afterwards.  Bhimji  reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
inevitable,  as  the  combination  against  him  was  irresistible,  but  an 
alliance  was  ultimately  formed  between  the  VAdhels  and  VAghers, 
the  chief  terms  of  which  were  recognition  by  the  VAghers  of  the 
paramount  authority  in  OkhAmandal  of  the  VAdhel,  and  a permanent 
agreement  to  unite  their  forces  in  resisting  external  aggression. 
This  compact  was  faithfully  observed  by  both  parties,  and  the  most 
friendly  and  harmonious  relations  are  said  to  have  subsisted  between 
these  tribes  ever  since. 

About  the  year  1592  a.d.,  Shiva  or  Siv  BAna,  the  VAdhel  ruler  of 
ArAmda,  offered  an  asylum  to  Muzafar,  the  ex-SultAn  of  GujarAt, 
who  after  his  defeat  in  KAthiAwAr  by  the  Khan  Azam,  the  viceroy 
of  Ahmadabad,  Heel  to  OkhAmandal,  and  sought  protection  from 
Siv  RAna.  He  was  pursued  by  a force  sent  into  OkhAmandal  to 
capture  him,  and  after  a battle  fought  between  the  VAdhels  and  the 


1 The  MirAt-i-8ikandri  distinctly  mentions  that  Bhirn  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  order 
of  the  SultAn,  and  a limb  of  him  affixed  to  each  gate  of  the  city  of  Ahmadabad.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  account  is  true,  and  that  the  V Aghcr  ascendancy  was  tub* 
sequent  to  Bilim's  execution  and  death. 
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i Kbdu  Azam's  force  commanded  by  Gujar  Khdn,  Naarang  Khan,  Chapter  XIII. 
and  Mi rza  Anwar,  in  which  Siv  Rana  lost  his  life,  Muzofar  again  States  and  Place 
escaped  and  crossed  over  to  Cutch,  but  he  was  subsequently 
surrendered  by  the  terrified  Rno  to  the  Kbdn  Azam. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Siv  Edna,  and  the  consequent 
seizure  of  his  Aramda  possessions  by  the  Musalindu  invaders,  bis 
son  B&nganji  was  forced  to  tlee  to  Sind  for  safety  and  wait  for 
developments,  so  to  speak.  Meanwhile  Sarnia  Manak,  the  Rdja  of 
Dwdrka,  and  his  younger  brother,  Malla  Manak,  resolved  to  expel 
the  Musahnans,  if  possible,  and  reinstate  Sdnganji  on  the  Ardtnda 
yddi.  With  his  object  Sarnia  went  to  Sind  in  search  of  Sdnganji, 
and  left  instructions  with  Malla  to  harass  the  iuvaders,  and  allow 
them  no  rest  or  peace  till  they  voluntarily  quitted  the  country. 

I Seven  years  elapsed  before  Samla  found  the  fugitive,  but  Malla  had 
all  that  time  been  engaged  with  varying  success  in  ceaseless  war- 
fare with  the  Musalmdns  and  at  length,  when  Samla  returned  with 
Sdnganji,  a sanguinary  battle  ensued  which  eventuated  in  the  total 
defeat  of  tho  Muhammadans  who  were  now  only  too  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  so  turbulent  n country. 

Sdnganji  was  duly  installed  on  the  Ardmda  gddt,  and  in  the 
depth  of  his  gratitude,  he  bestowed  several  grda  possessions  on 
Samla  and  Malla,  as  n well-merited  reward  for  their  bravery  in 
fighting  so  pertinaciously,  and  with  such  complete  success,  for  the 
restitution  of  his  ancestral  rights.  The  Vaghers  and  Yddhels  were 
very  proud  of  these  * noble  deeds  of  daring/  which  have  been 
preserved  from  oblivion  by  tho  Akha  bard,  in  the  following  couplet : 

Sung  an  Si  ml  tuxlhovioy  Mala  pul  (.'Itawhnidu ; Si.il  o ecu' sc  Srinilo  _ Qlthe 
phervi  (fit, 

which  may  be  thus  interpreted, 

Sdnganji  to  Sind  hud  tied,  his  rank  and  title  gone. 

Brave  Sntnla  did  in  seven  years  reseat  him  on  the  throne. 

Sdnganji  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Sangrdmji,  w’ho  reigned 
uneventfully  for  some  years,  and  was  followoa  by  Akherji,  whose 
sister  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  Jdm  of  Navduagnr.  Previously 
to  Akherji's  accession  to  the  gtidi,  he  had  been  cast  into  prison  by 
the  Jam,  but  he  was  eventually  released  by  an  armed  force  of 
Vdghers  headed  by  Patramel,  son  of  liana  Manak,  tho  ruler  of 
Dwdrka.  Akherji  died  about  1664  A.D.,  and  w*as  succeeded  by 
Bhojrdji,  who  had  seven  sons,  and  a daughter  who  was  married 
to  the  Rao  of  Cutch.  Vajerajji,  the  eldest  sou,  had  a vile  temper, 
und  he  made  himself  so  odious  to  all  his  brothers  that  his  father 
found  it  necessary  to  send  him  to  Positra,  a large  town  situated 
at  tho,  north-east  of  Okhamadal,  which  he  afterwards  bestowed 
on  him  in  perpetuity,  and  his  descendants  have  retained  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  it  ever  sinco. 

Botween  the  years  1715  and  1718  A.D.,  the  Vddhol  chiefs  of 
Ardmda  and  Positra,  assisted  by  the  Vdghers  of  Dwdrka,  were 
engaged  in  several  predatory  incursions  into  Kdthidwrdr,  but  a 
combined  force  from  Navanagar,  Goudal  and  Porbandar  was  sent 
into  Okha,  and  condign  punishment  wras  inflicted  on  the  chiefs  in 
revenge  for  their  filibustering  enterprises.  They  lost  on  this 
occasion  tho  whole  of  their  territorial  possessions  in  Navanagar, 
and  since  thou  the  boundaries  of  Oklidmaudal  have  been  restricted 
b C13-75 
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Chapter  XIII.  to  the  land  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Ran,  or  6&R  marsh,  that 

. separates  the  two  districts. 

^ About  the  period  that  the  Ardmda  Vddhels  had  been  divided 

0tMAMA5i»AL  into  two  branches  by  Yajerdjji,  the  RAna's  eldest  eon's  receiving 
the  fjrds  possession  of  Positra  and  its  subordinate  villages,  the 
V Asmara  were  also  separated  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  ruled 
at  Dwarka  and  the  other  at  YasAi,  both  assuming  the  title  of 
Raja.  The  alliance  that  had  been  formed  between  the  \ adhcls 
and  VAghers  was  still  unbroken,  and  both  tribes  continued  to  aid 
each  other  in  all  domestic  concerns,  and  to  mutually  co-operate  for 
the  common  weal  against  their  numerous  enemies  in  KAthiAwar. 

From  this  period  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Okhatrmmlal  affairs  wore  generally  uneventful  and  bare  of  incident, 
but  about  the  year  1804  the  pirates  captured  a Bombay  vessel 
sailing  up  the  coast,  and  threw  the  crew  and  passengers  overboard, 
amongst  whom  were,  it  is  said,  an  Englishman  and  his  wife.  The 
Bombay  Government  despatched  a war  vessel  to  inflict  summary 
punishment  for  this  outrage,  but  the  commander  appears  to  have 
returned  to  Bombay  without  accomplishing  his  object.  Compensa- 
tion was  then  demanded,  but  the  VAghers  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
arrogance  and  self-sufficiency,  and  aware  also  of  the  inaccessibility 
of  their  rocky  and  inhospitable  coasts,  refused  compliance,  and  aa 
coercive  measures  were  not  then  convenient,  the  claim  was  not 
pressed.  It  was  however  revived  in  1807  when  Colonel  Walker, 
the  Resident  at  Baroda,  who  was  then  besieging  MAlia  in  KAthiA- 
wdr,  was  ordered,  on  its  capitulation,  to  proceed  to  OkhAmandal  and 
exact  reparation  from  the  VAghers  for  their  misdeeds.  Accord- 
ingly the  Resident,  accompanied  by  a GAikwari  force,  under  Vitkal 
RAo  Divdnji,  reached  Dwdrka  about  the  end  of  that  year,  and 
after  assembling  the  Vadhel  and  Vdgher  chiefs,  and  apprizing 
them  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  imposed  a fine  of  a lakh  and  ten 
thousand  rupees,  as  compensation  for  their  unprovoked  attack  on 
British  subjects.  The  chiefs  being  fully  sensible  of  their  inability 
to  cope  with  the  force  then  occupying  Dwarka,  and  seeing  no 
alternative  but  unconditional  submission,  agreed  to  pay  the  fino 
in  full,  aud  promised  abstention  in  future  from  further  excesses. 
The  fine  was  not  then  levied,  however,  and  Colonel  Walker  returned 
with  the  troops  to  Kdthi&wdr. 

In  1810  the  Okha  chiefs  recommenced  their  plundering 
expeditions,  and  wholly  ignored  their  former  obligations ; but 
Captain  Carnac,  who  had  meanwhile  succeeded  Colonel  Walker  as 
Resident,  despatched  a party  of  GAikwari  cavalry  to  DwArka,  and 
put  matters  straight  again.  In  1813  Captain  Ballantine,  the 
Assistant  Resident  at  Amreli,  commanded  the  chiefs  to  pay  the 
fine  imposed  by  Colonel  Walker,  and  in  the  following  year  a third 
of  the  amount  was  obtained  from  them  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
They  still  however  continued  their  predatory  excursions,  and, 
therefore,  as  both  persuasion  and  measures  of  coercion  had  proved 
utterly  ineffectual  in  checking  the  excess  of  these  semi- barbarians, 
the  Bombay  Government  determined  to  redace  them  to  subjection. 
This  was  easily  effected  by  a force  under  Colonel  East  in  181 6,  and 
as  Dwdrka  and  Beyt  were  regarded  by  Hinduism  as  places  of  great 
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sanctity  and  veneration,  the  district  was  ceded  by  the  British 
Government  to  the  GAikwdr  in  full  sovereignty  in  1817,  condition- 
ally upon  His  Highness  agreeing  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  fine 
indicted  on  the  chiefs,  and  all  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  invasion 
and  subsequent  occupation  of  the  country  [vide  Treaty,  dated  1 8th 
November  1817). 

An  allowance  was  then  settled  on  the  chiefs  for  their  future 
maintenance,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  of  Positra,  who  was 
left  undisturbed  in  his  possessions,  but  placed  in  subordination  to 
the  Gaikwar’s  authority,  in  1818  there  was  a partial  rising  among 
some  of  the  chiefs,  headed  by  Patramal  MAnek,  but  it  was  speedily 
suppressed  by  the  local  troops.  In  1819  Mr.  Hendly  succeeded 
Rim  Rdo  DAii  in  the  management  of  OkhAmandal  affairs,  but  he 
only  retained  his  appointment  till  the  following  year,  when  the 
VAghcrs  again  rebelled  and  re-established  their  power,  and 
Mr.  Hendly  had  to  fieo  to  Porbandar  for  safety.  Another  force 
was  consequently  despatched  by  the  Bombay  Government  in 
1820,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stanhope,  who,  in  November 
of  that  year,  took  Dwarka  by  storm,  and  again  reduced  the 
chiefs  to  submission.  In  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  fort, 
Captain  Marriott  of  the  force  was  killed,  and  several  other 
casualties  occurred  on  the  British  side.  Mulu  MAnek,  the  chief 
of  DwArka,  and  his  younger  brother,  Versi  MAnek,  were  killed  on 
the  enemy’s  side,  and  RAna  Shigramji,  the  chief  of  Aramda  and 
Beyt,  was  taken  prisoner  and  deported  to  Surat,  where  he  was  kept 
under  surveillance  for  a time,  but  through  the  intercession  of  his 
relative,  the  Rdo  of  Cutch,  he  was  subsequently  released  and 
permitted  to  return  to  Okhamandal,  the  Rao  being  surety  for  his 
future  good  behaviour.  Three  VAgher  chiefs,  named  Bhyo  Mdnek, 
Yidha  Surniuo,  and  Nagji  MAnek,  were  also  captured  and 
eventually  conveyed  to  Ahmadabad  to  undergo  the  imprisonment 
that  had  been  awarded  them.  Peace  being  now  restored  and  order 
re-established,  the  troops  quitted  the  country,  and  a native  manager 
was  appointed  to  administer  the  district.  The  Vagher  chiefs  in 
the  Ahmadabad  jail  were  soon  afterwards  released  on  furnishing 
satisfactory  security  for  their  future  good  conduct,  and  they  returned 
to  OkhAmandal,  but  did  not  again  disturb  the  peace. 

In  1845  there  was  another  incipient  rebellion,  and  British 
intervention  was  imminent,  but  the  malcontents  appear  to  havo 
been  crushed  and  disposed  of  without  extraneous  aid.  The  affairs 
of  the  district  again  progressed  satisfactorily  for  a short  period, 
but  the  native  administration  was  feeble  and  corrupt  in  the  extreme. 
The  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  remained  undeveloped, 
and  the  VAghers  and  their  cognate  tribes,  whose  instincts  were 
for  plunder  and  lawlessness,  could  not  be  civilised  into  honest 
industry,  or  induced  to  follow  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  husbandry. 
The  weakness  and  vacillation  of  the  manager,  and  the  despotic 
conduct  of  his  subordinates,  soon  therefore  precipitated  matters  and 
watching  their  opportunity,  the  VAghers  again  passed  beyond 
control,  and  recommenced  their  raids  into  KAthiAwAr.  Their 
depredations  and  sanguinary  attacks  on  the  villages  of  that  province 
in  1857  at  length  became  so  intolerable,  that  the  assistance  of  the 
British  Government  had  again  to  be  invoked  for  the  suppression 
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of  these  savage  marauders.  Lieutenant  Barton,  the  Assistant 
Resident  at  Baroda,  was  deputed  to  Dw&rka  for  thin  purpose,  aud 
instructed  ' to  effect  tho  best  arrangement  possible  under  the 
circumstances / On  arrival  ho  instituted  inqnirios  regarding  the 
exasperating  raids  by  the  Vfighers,  and  the  ullcged  interuiiunhle 
disputes  that  hud  so  embittered  the  relatious  between  tho  chief* 
and  (ho  manager,  and  in  the  report  which  ho  submitted  to  the 
Resident  ho  expressed  his  opiniou  that  tho  headstrong  and 
unreasonable  conduct  of  the  chiefs,  rather  than  tho  manager'* 
non-fulfilment  of  his  engagements  aud  obligations,  was  the  primary 
causo  of  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  in  the  district.  Colonel  Wallace, 
the  Resident,  however  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  G&ikwiir  had  fallen  into  contempt  through  the  feeble 
and  wavering  conduct  of  the  local  officers,  'who  winked  at  the 
excesses  of  tho  Vrighurs,  neglected  the  defences  of  the  forts,  and 
starved  the  Police  aud  the  Sibandi/  A settlement  was  eventually 
made  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  after  taking 
security  from  the  chiefs  which  they  furnished  with  evident  reluc- 
tance Lieut.  Barton  returned  to  Baroda. 

In  the  following  year  the  Vilgher  chiefs  of  Vastfi  and  their 
adherents  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Boyt,  the  Sibandi  occupying  the  fort  being  in  leagne  with 
them.  Lieut.  Barton  was  again  despatched  to  the  district  w it  h n small 
force  composed  of  a portion  of  the  4th  Kings  Own  Regiment, 
a few  soldiers  of  the  16th  Regiment  Bombay  N.  l.f  and  a 
detachment,  of  Artillery  with  2 six-pounders,  commanded  by 
Captain  Bay  ley,  R.  A.  Tho  troops  landed  at  Beyt  from 
Mdudvi  and  stormed  the  fort,  but  it  was  too  strong.  The  gutts 
had  failed  to  breach  tho  fortifications,  and  as  the  enemy  w;w 
numerically  far  superior  to  the  British  force,  the  attack  had  to  be 
postponed  till  next  morning.  Under  cover  of  night,  however,  the 
Vrighers  abandoned  the  fort,  aud  crossing  over  into  OkhAmandal 
made  straight  for  Vasili.  The  troops  occupied  tho  fort  after  it 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  Vdghers,  but;  they  were  soon  afterword* 
withdrawn,  ns  tho  ministers  of  tho  Gdikwdr  had  assured  the 
Resident  that  they  wore  quite  competent  to  deal  with  the  Vdghers 
without  the  assistance  of  the  British.  Meanwhile  the  Ydgliers  had 
so  Btrongly  and  effectively  fortifiod  Vasdi  and  its  surroundings, 
that  they  wero  fully  enabled  to  hold  their  own  against  tho  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Gdikwdri  troops  for  mouths  afterwards.  Tired  of  the 
strife,  the  authorities  offered  terms  of  peace  which  were  accepted 
by  tho  Vdghors,  and  again  there  was  a semblance  of  tranquillity  in 
the  district.  But  as  Colonel  Wallace  recorded  at  the  time,  f the 
arrangement  which  was  patched  up  by  the  local  officials  with  the 
insurgent  chiefs  brought  tho  authority  of  the  Gdikwar  into  still 
deeper  contempt.'  Thero  was  consequently  little  matter  for 
surprise  when  the  Vaghors  rebelled  in  tho  following  year,  and  set 
the  district  in  a tlame  again.  This  time  the  insu rive tion ary  move* 
xnent  was  much  moro  widespread  and  serious,  and  all  the  Vjtgher 
chiefs  were  up  in  arms  against  tho  Gaikwar,  who  had  now  become 
ho  infallibly  convinced  that  the  rising  could  not  be  suppressed  by 
bis  own  troops,  that  ho  expressed  to  the  Resident  his  unalterable 
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resolve  to  transfer  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  the  British  Government, 
and  to  remit  to  them  the  entire  control  of  all  measures  essential  to 
tho  restoration  of  order  in  Okhamandal.  This  responsibility  was 
accepted  by  the  British,  and  measures  were  quickly  organised  for 
the  permanent  subjugation  of  tho  country  and  to  break  the  back- 
bone of  the  Vdgher  power  once  for  all.  Meanwhile  sensational 
rumours  had  been  sedulously  spread  in  Okhamandal  by  fugitive 
mutineers,  disguised  as  Sadhus,  to  the  effect  that  tho  British  in 
Hindustan  had  been  annihilated;  and  the  Vaghers,  thinking 
their  time  lind  come,  immediately  marched  on  Dwdrka,  which  they 
seized  without  opposition,  and  all  the  officials  disappeared  with  groat 
uxj*edition.  Beyt  was  also  captured  after  seven  days*  fighting,  and 
the  defenders  sent  away  in  boats  to  Salaya  Bandar  in  Nagar 
territory.  The  number  of  insurgents  was  estimated  at  2000, 
among  whom  wero  about  1500  Vdghors ; tho  remainder  being 
composed  of  outlaws  and  fugitives  from  justice  belonging  to 
Kathidwar.  Jodha  Mdnek,  the  Vdgher  leader,  assumed  tho 
supreme  authority  of  tho  district,  and  he  was  greeted  by  his 
enthusiastic  followers  as  the  * Rdja  of  Okh2tmandal.,  In  tho 
month  of  October,  however,  a force  nnder  Colonel  Donovan  landed 
at  Beyt  and  attacked  the  rebel  stronghold.  The  attempt  to  capture 
it  by  storm  was  not  successful  and  the  assailants  bad  to  bo 
temporarily  withdrawn,  but  during  the  night  tho  Vdghers  abandoned 
the  fort  and  crossed  over  into  Okhamandal,  making  at  once  for 
Dwdrka,  which  they  occupied  in  force.  Next  morning  the  fort  was 
dismantled  and  Colonel  Donovau  speedily  followed  the  insurgents 
to  Dwdrka,  which  was  carried  by  assault  and  the  Vdghers  driven 
into  the  jungles,  where  they  remained  for  a few  days,  but  being 
worsted  in  tho  several  skirmishes  between  them  and  the  British 
detachments,  they  finally  quitted  Okhdmaudal,  and  fled  to  the 
Abbpura  hill  in  the  Barda  range  in  Kdthidwdr,  whero  they  strongly 
entrenched  themselves.  From  this  difficult  position  they  wero 
driven  out  in  December  1859  by  a force  of  all  arms  commanded  by 
Colonel  Honuer,  but  most  of  the  principal  rebels  unfortunately 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  Gir  jungles  in  southern  Kathiawar. 
Tho  remainder  were  offered  a free  pardon  conditionally  npon  their 
returning  to  Okhdmandal  and  laying  down  their  arms,  which  terms 
they  gladly  accepted,  aud  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  great  majority 
ol  tho  iusurgents  hud  again  settled  down  peacefully  in  their  villages. 

The  small  body  of  rebels  under  Jodha  Manek  remained  uncaptured 
in  the  Gir  for  some  time,  but  this  chief  soon  afterwards  succumbed 
to  the  deadly  jungle  fever  peculiar  to  those  parts,  and  dissensious 
arising  among  the  others  for  tho  leadership  the  baud  very  soon 
broke  up,  and  most  of  them  having  been  ultimately  captured  aud 
tried  for  waging  war  agaiust  the  Gdikwar,  were  on  convictiou 
condemned  to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment. 

After  tho  suppression  of  tho  rebellion  the  Vdghers  and  their 
chiefs  were,  with  few  exceptions,  deprived  for  ever  of  their  gras 
possessions  and  pensionary  allowances,  and  whereas  all  had  hitherto 
cultivated  their  gras  holdings  rent-free,  they  wero  now  required  to 
pay  umiuully  a suldini  or  quit-rent  on  any  land,  allotted  to  them  under 
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certain  conditions  for  cultivation.  The  chief  of  Poaitra  was,  however, 
permitted  to  retain  his  gras  possessions,  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Gdikwdr,  and  Dhandha  Manek,  the  Uhrevar  chief,  was  also 
allowed  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  his  former  rights,  as  a 
reward  for  his  fidelity  during  the  Vdgher  rebellion.  Jhdlimsing, 
the  chief  of  Ardmda,  was  suspected  of  having  afforded  assistance 
to  the  rebels,  bnt  the  Court  of  Inquiry  that  assembled  to  investigate 
bis  conduct  failed  to  elicit  sufficient  evidence  against  him,  and  the 
charges  were  not  satisfactorily  substantiated.  Of  the  moral 
evidence  of  his  complicity  there  seemed  perhaps  to  be  little  doubt, 
but  the  pension  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  was  not  affected 
thereby,  though  its  continuance  was  made  dependent  on  his  future 
good  behaviour. 


Since  the  rebellion  a British  officer  of  the  Bombay  Political 
department  has  resided  at  Dwarka  in  charge  of  the  district.  lie 
was  placed  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Resident  at  Baroda, 
and  in  addition  to  his  political  duties,  he  has  always  had  exclusive 
administrative  control  over  the  Vdghers  and  their  cognate  tribes. 
The  first  officer  appointed  was  Lieut  Barton  on  whom  devolved  the 
difficult  and  wearisome  task  of  restoring  order  from  anarchy,  and 
prevailing  upon  the  unruly  Vdghers  to  abandon  their  predatory 
liabits  aud  settle  down  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  This 
was  ably  and  efficiently  accomplished  after  the  lapse  of  an  anxious 
period  of  two  years,  and  Lieut.  Barton  was  then  relieved, on  promotion, 
by  Major  Johnstone  in  February  1861,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
duty  of  raising  a Vdgher  Battalion,  in  which  he  however  only 
partially  succeeded,  owing  to  his  appointment  soon  afterwards  to 
the  command  of  his  own  corps,  tho  1st  Grenadiers.  Ho  was  replaced 
in  February  1862  by  Captain  Rice  who  completed  the  organization 
of  the  battalion  ; but  military  service  was  not  congenial  to  the 
Vdghers,  who  soon  therefore  took  their  discharge,  and  returned  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  preferring  agriculture  to  the  stern 
bonds  of  discipline.  Tho  corps  was  eventually  disbanded  aud 
substituted  by  a Local  Battalion  which  is  still  in  existence.  Its 
strength  is  460  of  all  ranks  inclusive  of  native  officers,  and  is 
commanded,  ex  officio,  by  the  Assistant  Resident. 

During  Captain  Rice’s  tenure  of  office,  several  rebel  Vdghers 
who  had  been  captured  after  the  rising  in  1859  and  imprisoned  iu 
the  Rewa  Kdntha  jail, unfortunately  effected  their  escape  in  September 
1862,  and  made  straight  for  Okhdmaudal,  where  they  induced  a 
considerable  number  of  malcontent  Vdghers  to  join  them  in  out- 
lawry, and  succeeded  in  unsettling  the  district  again  for  several 
years  afterwards.  Tho  leading  spirits  of  this  band  were  Mala 
Mdnek  and  Deva  Manek,  tho  grand-nephews  of  the  old  chief  Jodha 
Mdnek,  who  headed  the  rebellion  of  1859.  They  remained  in  out- 
lawry in  Kdthidwdr  till  December  1867,  plundering  and  devastating 
whole  villages,  and  committing  wholesale  murders  of  tho  helpless 
inhabitants  in  several  parts  of  the  province.  The  outlaws  wero  at 
length  driven  to  bay  on  the  Mdncharda  hill,  by  a force  under  Major 
Reynolds  of  the  17th  Regiment  N.  L,  and  in  the  fight  that  ensued 
they  were  almost  exterminated.  In  this  affair  Major  Reynolds  was 
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dangerously  wounded  in  the  head,  and  Captains  Hebbert  and  Chapter  XIII. 

LaTouche,  Assistants  to  the  Political  Agent,  wore  killed.  Mulu  states  and  Placet 

Manek  managed  to  escape,  and  was  not  caught  till  May  of  the 

following  year,  when  he  was  shot  dead  by  a party  of  Porbandar  0*niiiA3fi>AU 

Sibandi,  near  the  village  of  R&npur,  and  the  few  followers  who  were 

with  him  also  shared  the  same  fate.  This  was  the  last  of  the 

disturbances,  and  the  Vdghers,  convinced  by  this  time  of  the 

futility  of  further  resistance,  gradually  submitted  to  their  fate,  and 

have  given  since  then  but  little  cause  for  trouble  or  anxiety. 

Captain  Rice  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  William  Scott  in  1865,  who 
• raised  and  organised  the  present  Okhdmandal  Battalion.  Ho  was 
relieved  by  Captain  Jackson  in  1873,  who  had  previously  officiated 
as  Assistant  Resident  during  Captain  Scott's  absence  on  two  years' 
furlough  to  England.  Captain  Jackson  was  succeeded  by  Major 
Walter  Scott  in  1875,  who  still  retains  office  in  the  capacity  of 
Assistant  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  General  at  Baroda. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  land  tenure,  the  bhog  and  the  salami. 

Bhog,  which  literally  signifies  enjoyment,  being  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  full  assessment  is  the  tenure  under  which  all  Okhdmandal 
husbandmen,  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  to  the 
Agent  to  the  Governor  General,  are  allowed  to  take  up  land  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Such  holders  may  retain  the  land  they 
cultivate  for  the  whole  of  their  lifetime  so  long  as  they  regularly 
pay  the  land  assessment,  and  provided  it  is  not  required  for  public 
purposes.  Their  heirs  may  succeed  to  this  land  on  similar  conditions. 

The  salami  tenure  is  applicable  to  Vrighers  and  their  cognate 
tribes,  each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  a sdnti  (48  bighds)  of  land,  on 
payment  of  one  rupee  per  annum,  provided  he  can  satisfy  the 
» authorities  that  ho  possesses  a pair  of  bullocks  and  the  requisite 
agricultural  implements ; and  conditional  also  upon  his  good 
behaviour.  If  a Vagher  or  a Vadiiel  in  the  enjoyment  of  saldvii 
land  wages  war  against  the  Queen  or  G&ikw&r,  or  goes  into  outlawry, 
he,  ipse  facto , forfeits  his  holding  for  ever.  No  saldini  holder  can 
alienate  his  land  by  sale,  gift  or  mortgage.  He  cannot  sublet  it 
under  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  nor  can  ho  transfer  it  to 
another  without  express  permission  being  officially  accorded.  Three 
rates  of  assessment  on  bhog  land  prevail  in  the  district.  Tho 
highest  rate  for  the  land  in  the  northern  and  central  Okha,  which  is 
the  most  fertile  in  the  district,  is  fixed  at  Rs.  22  per  santi : tho 
next  rate  is  Rs.  20  per  all  land  in  southern  Okha ; and  the  third 
rate  is  Rs.  12,  leviable  on  land  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
* district  in  the  vicinity  of  Aranida,  the  soil  of  which  is  sandy  and 
comparatively  unproductive.  Tho  revenue  is  payablo  in  two 
} instalments ; the  first  being  due  immediately  after  tho  harvest,  and 
| the  second  two  months  later,  but  cultivators  may  pay  up  the  whole 
I amount  in  a lump  sum  if  they  so  wish.  If  a landholder  refuses  to 
I pay  his  arrears  of  revenue,  his  private  property  may  be  seized  and 
I sold  by  auction  in  satisf action  of  tho  State  demands.  Ploughing 
I animals  and  agricultural  implements  are  however  exempt  from 
I seizure.  Cases  of  failure  to  pay  up  arrears  are  very  rare,  except,  of 
I course,  during  seasons  of  drought,  which  occur  quadrennially  on  the 
. average,  when  suspensions  are  granted  but  not  remissions.  Mehmans 
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Chapter  XIII  are  generally  very  regular  in  meeting  their  liabilities,  but  VAghers 
. ~ dPl  arc  dreadfully  backward  in  this  resjifot,  and  tli6  collection  of  revenue 

aC6S*  from  them  has  always  been  a wearisome  and  difficult  process. 

Okuamamul.  The  courts  of  the  Assistant  Agent  to  the  Governor  General,  and 
the  vuhivatddr  are  the  only  two  tribunals  in  Okh&maudal  for  thn 
administration  of  criminal  justice.  The  assistant  is  invested  with 
the  powers  of  an  Assistant  Sessions  Judge,  with  certain  modifications, 
and  he  tries  all  eases  connected  with  the  Vdghers  and  their  oognaUi 
tribes.  The  vahicatddr  has  the  powers  of  a first  class  magistrate, 
and  he  disposes  of  all  other  cases,  except  cxtraditional  cumcs,  which 
are  tried  by  the  vahinitdnr  and  the  Assistant  conjointly.  Sjiocial 
cases  are  usuu  lly  tried  by  the  Assistant,  independently  uf  the 
vahivatddr. 

The  administration  of  civil  justice  in  Vdgher  cases  is  conducted 
by  the  viumiff  whoso  decrees  are  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
Assistant.  All  other  cases  are  disposed  of  by  the  muntiff  alone. 
Hitherto  the  mvnetff  has  had  jurisdiction  over  cases  not  exceeding 
a value  of  Ks.  1000.  Civil  and  criminal  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  the  Assistant  lie  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor  General  at  Baroda. 
The  vahivatddr* a criminal  cases  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  subah  of 
Amreli,  and  the  civil  cases  tried  by  the  tnuntijf  independently  of 
the  Assistant,  may  bo  appealed  against  to  the  Sessions  Judge  of 
Amreli. 

The  military  force  at  Dwdrka  consists  of  one  company  from  a 
Bombay  Native  Regiment,  aud  the  OkhAtnandal  Battalion.  The 
former  is  commanded  by  a Subeddr,  the  latter  by  the  Assistant 
Agent  to  the  Governor  General,  assisted  by  the  Adjutant.  A thduah 
composed  of  a non-commissioned  officer  and  three  privates  from  the 
OkhAmnndal  Battalion  is  stationed  at  every  Vnglier  village.  'Hie 
detachment  at  iieyt  from  the  same  corps  consists  of  one  Hnvaldar, 
two  Naiks,  and  27  Privates.  The  Katcheri,  Temple,  and  Bd/Jir 
guards,  besides  treasure  and  other  escort  parties,  are  also  furnished 
by  this  regiment.  The  British  detachment  furnishes  the  jail  guard 
only.  A small  police  forco  consisting  of  four  Jamdddrs  and  40 
sepoys  was  organised  in  1877  for  service  iu  Oklulmaiulal.  The 
Okha  policemen  assist  the  district  faujddrs  in  the  detection  and 
suppression  of  crime,  and  patrol  at  nighttime  the  towns  aud  village* 
in  which  they  are  stationed.  The  estimated  revenue  is  £7000 
(Re.  70,000)  of  which  the  principal  items  in  1870  were  land  revenue 
.£2000,  land  and  sea  custom  £1000,  and  taxes  £2800. 

In  1881  there  were  thirteen  schools  with  800  pupils.  A civil  hospital 
has  recently  been  established  in  one  of  the  healthiest  localities  of 
Dwdrkn,by  the  muuificence  of  Mr.VishrAm  Mdyji,a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Bombay.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the  DwArka  civil  surgeon, 
who  has  charge  also  of  the  military  hospital  of  the  OkhAmand&l 
Battalion.  The  hospital  of  the  British  detachment  is  under  the 
care  of  a native  hospital  assistant.  The  daily  average  attendance 
of  patients  at  the  civil  hospital  is  about  80,  and  that  of  the 
regimeutal  and  detachment  hospitals  is  15  and  \ respectively. 
There  are  no  dispensaries  in  the  other  towns  of  the  district,  though 
quacks  abound  everywhere  especially  at  Beyt. 
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The  temples  of  Dwdrka  and  Beyt  are  the  only  object#  of  iuteresfc  Chapter  XUt 
that  seem  to  merit  some  slight  description.  In  other  respects  these  states  and  Placa 
towns  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  swarms  of  unsavoury  pilgrims 
and  the  vile  smells  of  pestiferous  concentration  from  the  61th  Okhamakdal. 
accumulations  and  other  insanitary  surroundings. 

This  temple  of  Dwdrkdudth  is  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Gomti  creek.  Some  Hindus  ascribe  its  erection  to  Yajranabb, 
the  grandson  of  Krishna;  others  affirm  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  it  was  built  in  one  night  by  supernatural  agency  ; while  native 
historians  declare  it  to  have  been  founded  about  1 100  years  ago  by 
Gupt  Rdja,  a ruler  on  the  Ganges,  who  is  said  to  have  invaded  and 
subjugated  Okhamandal  at  some  period  during  his  reign. 

Architecturally  the  temple  isconstrueted  ou  the  same  plan  and  system 
as  most  of  the  Hindu  sacred  ediffces  of  antiquity.  It  consists  of  a 
shrine,  a spacious  audience  hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by 
60  columns  of  granite  and  sandstone,  and  a conical  spire  in  height 
about  170  feet.  The  body  of  the  temple  has  6ve  storeys,  its  height 
being  about  100  feet.  The  spire  has  six  storeys  with  a spiral 
staircase  of  sandstone  giving  access  to  the  Bnial.  The  length  of 
the  plinth  of  the  temple  is  about  90  feet,  and  its  breadth  20  feet. 

Externally  the  body  of  the  temple  and  the  spire  are  profusely  carved 
from  base  to  pinnacle,  but  internally  they  are  characterised  by 
excessive  plainness  and  simplicity  of  style.  The  shrine  is  elaborately 
ornamented,  aud  the  figure  of  Ganpati  is  sculptured  over  the 
entrance,  which  indicates  that  the  temple  is  dedicated  to  Shiv. 

The  chief  material  employed  in  the  construction  is  an  inferior  quality 
of  sandstone  obtained  from  the  local  quarries.  The  stone  is  being 
gradually  disintegrated  by  the  destructive  action  of  the  elements. 

The  uuinber  of  pilgrims  annually  visiting  the  temple  is  computed 
at  10,000,  of  which  number  about  2000  only  are  reqoired  to  pay  the 
fee  of  R8.  9 for  privilege  of  bathing  in  the  Gomti.  The  remaining 
8000  consist  of  Brahmans,  Bhdts,  Chdraus,  Sddhus,  and  all  servants, 
from  whom  no  fee  is  levied.  The  revenue  derivable  from  this  source 
is  estimated  at  about  Rs.  20,000  per  annum.  In  former  years  nearly 
twice  this  amount  used  to  be  realised. 

The  island  of  Beyt  is  sitnate  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  about  two  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  mainland  of  OkhamandaL  It  is  usually  called 
Beyt  Sankhodhdr,  from  the  similarity  of  its  configuration  to  the 
conch  shell,  which  is  found  extensively  on  its  shores.  The  principal 
temples  on  tho  island  are  the  old  and  new  sacred  edifices  of  Shankh 
Nardyan,  dedicated  to  Mackh  Avatar,  the  first  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
and  six  others  consecrated  to  Dwarkanath,  his  four  wives,  and  his 
mother.  They  are  named,  respectively,  Dwdrkdudth,  Lakshmiji, 

Sattiya  Bhdmdji,  Jambuv&tti,  Rddhdji,  aud  Devkiji.  The  stylo  of 
architecture  of  the  new  Shankh  Nardyau  temple  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  old  structure,  which  resembled  iu  its  main  features  tho  temple 
at  Dwdrka,  though  its  dimensions  are  much  smaller.  It  was  built 
about  80  years  ago  by  the  Rdo  of  Cutch,  and  it  stands  near  tho 
Shankh  Taldv,  or  sacred  reservoir,  about  500  yards  to  the  north- 
east of  tho  towu.  Hindus  declare  that  the  old  temple  was  built 
during  the  Satya  Yng,  about  2}  million  years  ago,  in  celebration  of 
n 6111 — 76 
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the  straggle  between  Mach  Avatar  and  the  Dttitya,  or  monster,  called 
Sh&nkhAsur,  whu  used  to  oppress  the  BrAhmans  of  Beyt  in  the**? 
misty  ages.  The  combat  terminated,  of  coarse,  in  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  the  fabulous  monster,  to  the  glory  of  Vishnu  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  down-trodden  priests.  The  other  six  temples, 
mentioned  above,  were  originally  built  in  the  ancient  style  of  Hindu 
architecture,  inside  the  fort  wall,  a short  time  subsequently  to  the 
Musalmdn  invasion  of  the  island  in  a.d.  1460.  But  during  the 
assault  of  the  fort  by  a British  force  under  Colonel  Donovan  they 
were  all  partially  destroyed  by  artillery  fire,  and  afterwards  blown 
up  by  gunpowder.  They  wore  repaired  in  the  same  year  (1858)  by 
His  Highness  Khanderav  GaikwAr.  The  architecture  of  the  new 
temples  is  very  plain  and  unpretentious,  and  outwardly  they 
resemble  modern  stone  houses  with  dead  walls  and  flat  roofs. 
4 Unadorned  is  best  adorned1  was  evidently  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  unaspiring  builder. 


Pa.  Pa  is  a small  separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  under  the  Chok 

thdnah,  The  tdlukah  consists  of  but  one  village  and  the  tdtukddr f 
are  Sarvaiya  Rajputs.  Pa  is  nine  miles  south-west  of  Chok,  and 
two  miles  west  of  Jcsar.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Und  hills  on 
their  northern  slope.  The  population  of  Pa  by  the  census  of  1872 
was  416  and  by  that  of  1881  800  souls. 


Pack n roam.  Pacllhega  111  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  consisting  of 

four  villages,  subordinate  to  the  Chamardi  thdnah.  The  tdhdcddr* 
are  Dev&ni  Gohils  BhAyad  of  Bhavnagar.  PacbhegAm  lies  about 
two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Vala  and  six  miles  north-west  of 
ChatnArdi.  It  is  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  Dhola  Junction 
railway  station  to  the  north-west.  PaebhegAtn  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Prashnora  branch  of  N&gar  Brahmans.  They  are 
particularly  famous  for  the  extent  of  their  acquirements  aa 
astrologers,  physicians,  priests,  readers  of  the  Purans,  &c. 
PacbhegAm  formed  the  original  appanage  of  Gohil  Devoji,  son  of 
ThAkor  SartAnji  of  Sihor,  and  hence  his  offspring  are  called 
DevAnis.  All  DevAuis  with  some  few  exceptions  owu  a share  in 
Pachhegam.  The  population  of  PuchhegAui  according  to  the  census 
of  1872  was  3354  and  according  to  that  of  1881  2679  souls. 

Pxl.  Pal  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  with  fifth  class  jurisdiction. 

It  is  situated  in  the  HalAr  district  and  lies  seven  miles  south-west 
of  Rajkot  on  the  south  bank  of  a tributary  of  the  Aji  river  called 
Nyari.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  five  villages,  three  of  which  are  held 
by  cadets.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  tdlukah  is  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  rupees  annually.  The  tdlukddr  is  a JAdeja  Rajput  and  a 
cadet  of  RAjkot.  The  population  of  Pal  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  599  and  according  to  that  of  1S81  587  souls. 

PalxyAd.  Paliya'd.  This  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  belonging  to 

tho  KhAchar  KAthis  of  the  ThebAni  branch.  It  is  the  head-quarters 
of  a second  class  Agency  thandh.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  seventeen 
villages,  PAliyAd  was  for  a short  time  the  head-quarters  of  one  of 
the  earlier  political  officers  deputed  to  KAthiAwar,  via.  Captain 
Greenwood,  First  Assistant  Resident,  Baroda,  who  was  sent  in  1809 
to  co-operate  with  Major  Corsellis  who  a as  posted  with  a force  at 
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Paliyad  to  overawe  the  Kathis.  The  town  is  a flourishing  one  and  is 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Goma  river  which  joins  the 
Suk  Bhadar  at  Biinpur.  It  is  about  eight  miles  west,  of  its  village 
of  Kundli,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Dhandliuka.  There  is 
a railway  station  at  Kuudli.  Pal iyAd  is  about  ten  miles  north-west 
of  BotAd,  and  eleven  miles  south-west  of  RAupur.  Both  of  these 
places  are  important  stations  on  the  Bhavnagar-WadhwAn  Railway. 
It  exports  grain  and  cotton  to  both  Rtinpur  and  BotAd,  but  principally 
to  the  latter.  It  was  originally  a subordinate  village  to  Sarva,  the 
great  Sarvaiya  holding  in  this  part  of  the  country,  from  whence  this 
tribe  of  Chudasamas  derived  their  name.  Kalo  Khdchar  great 
grandson  of  Thebo  KhAchar,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Theban i 
branch  of  KhAchars,  conquered  Sarva  and  PAliyAd  from  the 
SarvuiyAs  in  about  a.d.  1710.  After  this  conquest  the  KAtliis  made 
PaliyAd  their  head-quarters  and  Snrva  which  lmd  given  its  name  to 
the  pargunah  under  the  Moghal  Government,  has  sunk  into  an 
insignificant  village.  The  population  of  P Aliy  ad  according  to  the 
census  of  1872  was  3169  and  according  to  that  of  1881  3368  souls. 
PAliyAd  lies  four  miles  east-north -east  from  Sarva. 

Pa'lita'na  is  the  principal  town  of  the  tdlukah  of  the  same  name. 
The  chief  is  a Gohil  Rajput  aud  exercises  second  class  jurisdiction. 
The  tdlukali  consists  of  two  maluils  or  revenue  sub-divisions,  Pali  tana 
and  GariAdhAr,  a former  capital.  The  tdlukah  comprises  in  all  about  u 
hundred  villages  with  an  annual  revenue  of  about  five  lakhs  of  rupees. 
Pdlituna  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  KliAri  stream,  an 
affluent  of  the  Shatrunj  river  and  lies  about  a mile  distant  from 
the  hill  of  Shatrunjaya  so  sacred  in  the  Jain  annals,  and  is  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Songad,  the  district  head-quarters,  and  a station 
on  the  Bhavnagar-WadhwAn  Railway.  It  is  a flourishing  towu  and 
has  a fair  grain  aud  cotton  trade.  Of  late  years  owing  to  the  large 
growth  of  sugarcane  in  Palitana  territory,  molasses  have  been 
exported.  Palitana  was  the  chief  town  of  a parganah  under  the 
Moghal  Government,  and  was  the  site  of  au  imperial  thdnah.  Its 
chieftains  derive  their  origin  from  Gohil  ShAhji  (one  of  the  sons  of 
Sejakji)  who  was  granted  the  tapa  of  Mandvi  by  the  Rao  of 
JunAgad  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  SbAhji’s  sister  VAlam 
Kunvarba  to  the  RAo.  Others  say  that  SArangji,  his  elder  brother, 
gave  ShAhji  the  MAndvi  tapa.  Not  long  afterwards,  these  Gohils 
acquired  GAriAdhAr,  and  moved  their  capital  thither.  ShAhji  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sarjanji  and  he  by  Arjanji  I.,  Arjanji  by 
Nogbanji  I.,  Nogbanji  by  BhAroji.  BhAroji  was  succeeded  by  Banoji, 
Banoji  by  Shavoji,  Shavoji  by  HAdoji,  IIAdoji  by  KAndhoji  I.  and 
Kandhoji  by  Nogbanji  II.,  Noghanji  had  a feud  with  the  celebrated 
Loma  KhumAn  of  Kherdi  who  deprived  him  of  GAriAdbAr,  but  after- 
wards with  the  aid  of  AkherAjji  of  Sihor,  Noghanji  recovered  it.  lie 
then  made  peace  with  Loina  KhumAn  and  granted  him  the  village  of 
RAnigAm.  Noghanji  was  succeeded  by  Arjanji  II.,  and  Arjanji  by 
Kandhoji  II.,  KAndhoji  by  Shavoji  II.,  Sbavoii  was  much  harassed 
by  the  KhumAn  Kathis,  and  finally  was  killeu  fighting  with  them 
at  the  village  of  Kharu,  a few  miles  from  GAriAdhar,  and  now  under 
BhAvnagar.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  SartAnji  I.  who  wan 
succeeded  by  KAndhoji  III.,  KAtidhoji  was  succeeded  by  PrathirAjji 
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the  farm,  and  did  much  towards  clearing  off  the  debt.  He  then 
devoted  his  attention  to  making  the  estate  rich  and  populous.  He 
succeeded  to  the  gddi  on  his  father’s  death  in  1860  and  during  his 
short  rule  introduced  many  improvements.  But  he  died  in  this  same 
year  (1860)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sursinghji  the  present 
chief,  then  a youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age* 

The  present  chief  has  always  displayed  intellectual  qualities  of  a 
superior  order,  combined  with  much  force  of  character.  During  his 
time,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  done  more  for  his 
taluknh  than  all  his  predecessors  were  able  to  effect.  He  is  still 
young,  being  only  about  forty  years  of  age.  His  estate  is  now, 
principally  through  his  own  exertions,  in  a flourishing  condition, 
and  his  treasury  full.  There  is  a school,  dispensary,  and  post 
office  at  Palitina  and  the  usual  courts  of  justice.  A made-road 
connects  P&lit&na  with  Songad  and  the  portion  from  P&litAna  town 
to  the  frontier  has  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  this  chief. 
Another  road  is  being  constructed  between  PdlitAna  and  Gdriddhdr. 
The  chief  has  a great  taste  for  horses,  and  is  much  interested  in 
horse-breeding,  and  has  some  capital  young  stock  of  his  own  rearing. 
Th&kor  Sursinghji  has  two  sons  ; the  elder  Mansingji  is  about  22 
years  of  age,  and  is  an  extremely  amiable  and  well  mannered  youth, 
and  is  acquainted  with  both  English  and  Gujarati.  The  second  son 
Sdmatsingji  is  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Shat  run  jaya  the  most  sacred  hill  of  the  Jains,  lies  about  a mile 
south  of  the  town.  It  is  1977  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
summit  is  divided  into  two  peaks,  but  the  valley  between  has  been 
partly  built  up  with  masonry  by  a wealthy  Jain  merchant  named 
Motishdh.  The  entire  summit  is  covered  with  temples  among 
which  the  most  famous  are  those  of  A’dinath,  Kumar  Pdl,  Vimal 
Shdh,  Sampriti  Raja,  and  the  Chomukh.  This  last  is  the  most 
lofty  temple  on  the  hill,  and  can  be  clearly  distinguished  at  a 
distance  of  five  and  twenty  miles.  This  hill  is  the  most  sacred  of 
the  five  sacred  hills  of  the  Jains.1  Mr.  Kinloch  Forbes  in  the 
Has  Mala  describes  it  as  the  ‘ first  of  all  places  of  pilgrimages,  the 
bridal  hall  of  those  who  would  win  everlasting  rest.’  Owing  to 
the  special  sanctity  of  this  hill,  Jains  from  all  parts  of  India  are 
most  anxious  to  construct  temples  on  this  hill  and  all  members  of 
this  faith  feel  it  a duty  to,  if  possible,  perform  one  pilgrimage  here 
during  their  life.  This  brief  notice  of  the  hill  cannot  be  more  fitly 
concluded  than  by  the  following  eloquent  paragraph  from  the 
Ras  M&la : 

4 There  is  hardly  a city  in  India,  through  its  length  and  breadth, 
from  the  river  of  Sina  to  the  sacred  Ganges,  from  Hemala’s 
diadem  of  icepeaks,  to  the  throne  of  his  virgin  daughter,  Rndra's 
destined  bride,  that  has  not  supplied  at  one  time  or  other 
contributions  of  wealth  to  the  edifices  which  crown  the  hill  of 
PAlitina  ; street  after  street,  and  square  after  sqnaro,  extend 
these  shrines  of  the  Jain  faith  with  their  stately  enclosures,  half 
palace,  half  fortress,  raised  in  marble  magnificence,  upon  tho 


l The  others  are  . Gimlr,  Abu,  Taxing*,  in  Gujarat ; and  Samel  Sikh»i  in  Bcluu. 
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lonely  ami  majestic  mountain,  and  like  the  mansions  of  another 

world,  fax*  removed  in  upper  air  from  the  ordinary  tread  of 

mortals/ 

There  is  a Muhammadan  shrine  called  Atigar  Pir  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  but  without  the  fort.  The  population  of  P&litdna 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  10,243,  and  according  to  that 
of  1881  7659  souls. 

Pa  nch  Tala  vda  is  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-cast  of 
Lilia.  In  1872  the  population  amounted  to  1182,  and  in  1S81 
to  1401  souls.  The  village  is  locally  very  famous  fur  the  excellent 
ornut  (sowing  drills)  made  here,  aud  cultivators  fiom  a distance 
of  over  a hundred  miles  will  come  to  P&uch  TalAvda  to  purchase 
o nils.  The  village  contains  well-to-do  merchants  aud  cultivators, 
and  some  of  the  latter  trade  on  their  own  account. 

Pa  ncha  vada  is  a separate  tribute  paying  tdlukah  situated  in 
the  Uohilvml  district,  about  two  miles  south  of  Songad  station,  and 
live  or  six  miles  south-west  of  Silior.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  north- 
east of  Ptilitiina.  The  tdlukah  is  subordinate  to  the  Sougnd  thdnuK 
and  consists  of  but  the  one  village  of  PAnchdvada,  The  tdlukddrs 
are  Vachaui  Gohils  and  Bhayad  of  Bhdvnagar.  Tho  population  of 
PanchAvada  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  504,  and  according 
to  that  of  18S1  441  souls 

Pardhari,  the  chief  town  of  the  tnahal  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Dondi,  about  eighteen  miles  north-west 
of  RAjkot.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
2416  souls  but  this  number  sank  to  2114  in  1881  consequent  on 
the  famine  of  1878-79.  This  town  is  situated  ou  the  high  road  to 
Joria  (Jodia)  from  RAjkot,  and  there  is  a traveller’s  bungalow 
there.  The  citadel  of  Pardhari  is  strongly  built,  and  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Formerly  tho 
merchants  of  Pardhari  carried  on  a considerable  trade  in  oil  and 
oilseed  with  Joria,  but  now  they  principally  have  transactions  In 
grain  with  Dhrol,  and  Tankara  under  Morvi. 

Pa'star,  situated  to  the  west  nnd  at  the  foot  of  Barda  hills,  lays 
claim  to  considerable  antiquity,  though  now  an  insignificant  village 
of  only  456  inhabitants  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  and  466 
according  to  that  of  1881.  It  would  seem  formerly  to  have  been 
a considerable  town.  There  is  the  ancient  temple  of  Atnba  Mata 
here,  aud  the  place  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancient  Mungi-Patan. 

Pasna  vada  is  situated  five  aud  a half  miles  to  tho  cast 
of  SutrApnda,  and  tho  inhabitants  are  principally  of  the  JAd&v, 
BArad,  Rat  hod,  ChohAn,  Vais,  Dodia,  Nakum  clans,  and  other  KArdia 
Rajputs.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  the  population 
amounted  to  1230  souls,  but  after  the  famine  of  1978-79  it  sank 
to  1163  persons  in  all.  There  is  a temple  and  ku nd  or  reservoir 
here  sacred  to  GAyatri  the  wife  of  Brahma.  I am  not  uware  of 
.auy  other  temple  in  India  sacred  to  this  goddess.  The  ruins  nt 
Pasu.’ivada  show'  it  to  have  been  once  a large  and  populous  place. 
The  inscription  of  Savivat  1514  (a.d.  1458)  is  singularly  interest- 
ing both  as  being  bilingual  (Persian  and  Sanskrit)  and  as  showing 
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the  farm,  and  did  much  towards  clearing  off  the  debt.  He  then 
devoted  his  attention  to  making  the  estate  rich  and  populous.  He 
succeeded  to  the  gddi  on  his  father’s  death  in  1860  and  during  his 
short  rule  introduced  many  improvements.  But  ho  died  in  this  same 
year  (1860)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sursinghji  the  present 
chief,  then  a youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age. 

The  present  chief  has  always  displayed  intellectual  qualities  of  a 
superior  order,  combined  with  much  force  of  character.  During  his 
time,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  done  more  for  his 
tulul-ah  than  all  his  predecessors  were  able  to  effect.  He  is  still 
j’oung,  being  only  about  forty  years  of  age.  His  estate  is  now, 
principally  through  Ids  own  exertions,  in  a flourishing  condition, 
and  his  treasury  full.  There  is  a school,  dispensary,  and  post 
office  at  Palit&na  and  the  usual  courts  of  justice.  A made-road 
connects  Palit&na  with  Songad  and  the  portion  from  P&litiina  town 
to  the  frontier  has  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  this  chief. 
Another  road  is  being  constructed  between  P&lit&na  and  Gari&dh&r. 
The  chief  has  a great  taste  for  horses,  and  is  much  interested  in 
horse-breeding,  and  has  some  capital  young  stock  of  his  own  rearing. 
Thukor  Sursinghji  has  two  sons ; the  elder  M&nsingji  is  about  22 
years  of  age,  and  is  an  extremely  amiable  and  well  mannered  youth, 
and  is  acquainted  with  both  English  and  Gujarati.  The  second  son 
S&matsingji  is  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Shatrunjaya  the  most  sacred  hill  of  the  Jains,  lies  about  a mile 
south  of  the  town.  It  is  1977  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
summit  is  divided  into  two  peaks,  but  the  valley  between  has  been 
partly  built  up  with  masonry  by  a wealthy  Jain  merchant  named 
Motish&h.  The  entire  summit  is  covered  with  temples  among 
which  the  most  famous  are  those  of  A'dinath,  Kumar  Pal,  Vimal 
Sb&b,  Sampriti  Raja,  and  the  Chomukh.  This  last  is  the  most 
lofty  temple  on  the  hill,  and  can  be  clearly  distinguished  at  a 
distance  of  five  and  twenty  miles.  This  hill  is  the  most  sacred  of 
the  five  sacred  hills  of  the  Jains.1  Mr.  Kinloch  Forbes  in  the 
Has  Mala  describes  it  as  the  * first  of  all  places  of  pilgrimages,  the 
bridal  hall  of  those  who  would  win  everlasting  rest.*  Owing  to 
the  special  sanctity  of  this  hill,  Jains  from  all  parts  of  India  are 
most  anxious  to  construct  temples  on  this  hill  and  all  members  of 
this  faith  feel  it  a duty  to,  if  possible,  perform  one  pilgrimage  here 
during  their  life.  This  brief  notice  of  the  hill  cannot  be  more  fitly 
concluded  than  by  the  following  eloquent  paragraph  from  the 
Has  M&la : 

( There  is  hardly  a city  in  India,  through  its  length  and  breadth, 
from  the  river  of  Sind  to  the  sacred  Ganges,  from  Hemala's 
diadem  of  icepeaks,  to  the  throne  of  his  virgin  daughter,  Rudra'a 
destined  bride,  that  has  not  supplied  at  one  time  or  other 
contributions  of  wealth  to  the  edi6ces  which  crown  the  hill  of 
Palitina  ; street  after  street,  and  square  after  square,  extend 
these  shrines  of  the  Jain  faith  with  their  stately  enclosures,  half 
palace,  half  fortress,  raised  in  marble  magnificence,  upon  the 
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Chapter  XII.  dissolved,  Put  an  was  usurped  by  the  Kasbdtis,  and  was  conquered 

— ^ p at  different  times  by  the  Shekh  of  Mdngrol  and  the  Rana  of 

**  **  Porbandar ; but  fiually,  owing  to  the  gallantry  and  statesmanship 

Patan  Someth.  Gf  Divan  Amarji,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Nawdb  of 

Junngad  in  whose  hands  it  remains.  Barbosa  (Stanley's 
translation)  speaks  of  Patemxi  or  Patan  Shri  as  a great  city,  a good 
seaport,  very  rich,  and  of  great  trade.  In  point  of  fact  Pdtan  hus 
been  and  has  remained  populous  principally  owing  to  two  causes. 
The  first  was  its  fame  ns  a shrine,  aud  this  attracted  hither 
thousands  of  visitors  and  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India  up  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  when  the  shriue 
had  been  ruined  past  recognition,  and  when  consequently  its 
populousness  would  have  suffered,  it  had  become  the  principal 
port  of  embarkation  for  Muhammadan  pilgrims  to  the  cities  of 
Makkah  and  Madinab,  and  this  lasted  until  it  was  superseded  by 
Surat.  Though  it  is  eclipsed  now  as  far  as  wealth  and  population 
are  concerned,  by  the  neighbouring  and  immediately  adjacent  port 
of  Verdval,  it  is  still  an  important  town.  The  population  of  Pdtan 
by  the  ceusus  of  1872  was  6856  and  in  1S81  this  number  fell  to  6644 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The  rule  of  the 
Chuddsamas  never  appears  to  have  extended  to  Pdtan  and  Ndgker, 
which  seems,  until  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  to  have  been 
ruled  by  local  chieftains.  Somnath  ia  said  to  have  been  called 
Bhairaveslivar  in  the  Satya  Yug,  Shravarnikeshvar  in  the  Treta 
Yug,  Skrigdlesbvar  in  the  Dwapur  Yug,  aud  in  the  present  or 
Kali  Yug,  Somndth.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  first  built 
of  gold  by  Somrdj,  then  of  silver  by  Rdvana,  then  of  wood  by 
Krishna,  and  then  of  stone  by  Bhimdeva  of  Anhilvdda,  and  to 
have  been  repaired  and  beautified  by  Kumdr  Pdl  of  Anhilvdda. 
Ahilyabai,  widow  of  Holkar,  built  the  new  temple  of  Somnath  at 
a little  distance  from  the  old  one  in  a.d.  1783.  Pdtan  called 
in  Sanskrit  Pattan,  is  the  capital  of  the  division  of  the  peninsula 
called  the  Prabhdsa  Kshetra.  Prabhdsa  means  the  very  shining, 
the  exceedingly  brilliant.  The  Prabhdsa  Khanda  or  Prabhdsa 
Chapter  of  the  Skand  Purdn  contains  many  Shlokas  or  verses  as 
to  the  reason  why  this  country  and  town  were  named  Prabhdsa. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  quote  them  all  but  I quote  three  as  being 
specially  interesting : 

Oh  Goddess ! of  all  the  splondid  places  on  earth,  this  is  the  rao*l 
brilliant. 

It  is  the  first  of  places  of  pilgrimage,  hence  it  is  called  Prabhds. 

Oh  Goddess,  the  brilliancy  which  the  moon  lost  from  the  cnrse  of 
Daksha. 

Here  it  recovered,  and  therefore  is  this  place  called  Prabhds. 

Oh  wife!  The  place  where  the  Sun  ia  always  present. 

Is  on  that  account  called  Pmbhds  in  the  three  worlds. 

The  story  of  Daksha  is  as  follows:  Daksha  was  a demi-god  created 
by  Brahma  for  the  purpose  of  creating  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
He  had  fifty  daughters,  of  whom  he  married  twenty-seven  (who 
now  shine  in  heaven  as  the  twenty-seven  lunar  mansions  ( nakshatras ) 
to  the  Moon.  But  the  Moon  loved  Rokini  (the  asterism  in  Taurus 
consistiugof  five  stars  and  including  the  bright  star  Aldeharan)  alone 
and  remained  solely  with  her.  On  this  the  other  twenty-six 
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damsels  complained  to  their  father  and  Daksha  scolded  tho  Moon 
and  desired  him  to  treat  his  wives  equally.  But  tho  Moon  remained 
obdurate,  on  which  Daksha  cursed  him  and  doomed  him  to  suffer 
from  perpetual  consumption.  The  Moon  stricken  with  grief,  now 
sought  all  the  holy  places  for  alleviation  of  his  pain,  and  after 
visiting  many  places  in  vain  at  length  came  to  Prabhds,  where 
he  worshipped  Shiv  with  great  devotion.  Shiv  taking  pity  on 
him  directed  that  ho  should  wane  in  brilliaucy  for  but  fifteen  days,  but 
in  the  following  fifteen  days  should  recover  his  lost,  splendour.  In 
gratitude  for  tnis,  the  Moon  erected  a golden  temple  to  Shiv  over 
the  previously  existing  ling,  and  nnmod  it  Somndth  or  Lord  of 
the  Moon,  in  memory  of  tho  service  rendered  him.  Tho  ling  at 
Somndth  is  one  of  tho  twelve  famous  so-called  sclf-existont  lings, 
not  installed  or  established  by  any  one.  The  temple,  though  as 
above  mentioned,  three  times  destroyed  by  tho  Muhammadans,  was 
nevertheless  three  times  robuilt  nod  so  late  as  a.d.  1 700  was  still 
a place  of  groat  sanctity.  But  in  1706  Aurangzeb  ordered  its 
destruction,  and  looking  at  the  stylo  in  which  tho  ruins  have  been 
patched  up,  and  tho  poorness  of  the  remains,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  order  was  carried  out.  The  Prabhds 
Kshetra  is  also  called  tho  Bhnskar  Kshotra  and  this  term  also 
seems,  liko  tho  third  shloka  abovo  quoted,  to  allude  to  tho  ancient 
worship  of  the  Sun  formerly  so  prevalent  throughout  the  coast 
belt,  and  especially  in  Ndgher.  Another  name  of  Patan  is  Shiv 
Patfcan,  but  this  name  occurs  principally  in  bardic  verso  (soo  Has 
Mala,  edition  of  1878,  page  27G).  The  limits  of  the  Prabhds 
Kshotra  aro  given  in  the  following  shlo/ca  : 

On  the  east  Tuptodakn  Svami, 

On  the  West  they  say  is  Madhnva, 

On  the  north  tho  daughter  of  the  Sun, 

And  on  the  south  the  lord  of  the  rivers. 

Taptodaka  Svdmi  is  Tulsishdma ; Mddhava  is  the  shrine  of 
Krishna  Mddhava  Itdi  at  Mddhavpnr.  Tho  daughter  of  the  Sun 
is  tho  Bhadravati  or  river  Bhadar,  and  tho  lord  of  tho  rivers  is  tho 
sea.  One  of  tho  legends  in  tho  Purdns  relative  to  the  old  sun 
worship  in  Pattan  is  as  follows.  Surya  Nnrdyan  (tho  Sun)  used 
formerly  to  shine  in  Prabhds  with  his  full  splendour.  This  was 
bo  great  that  his  wife  Clihdya  (shadow)  could  not  approach  him.  IIo 
therefore  divided  his  brilliancy  into  sixteen  parts  and  rotainod  only 
four,  t.e.  one-fourth  of  tho  wholo,  and  thus  Chhdya  was  able  to  come 
near  her  husband,  from  whom  she  is  inseparable.  Tbo  remaining 
twelve-sixteenths  of  his  brilliancy  be  bestowed  on  twelve  temples  of 
tho  sun  in  Prabhds  Kshotiji  Pdtan  seems  to  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  tho  Vdja  rule,  though  thoX-huddsama's  territory  reached 
as  uear  as  Goraj  about  six  miles  nortliFof  Mdngrol,  where  there  is  a 
pdliyo  or  memorial -stoiiA  dated  Sutural  145U  (a.d.  1394)  to  tho 
memory  of  Patel  Puna1^  son  Bhiiita  who  fell  fighting  in  tho 
victorious  reign  of  Mokalsingh  wWIe  rescuing  the  village  cattle. 
The  concluding  words  of  tho  inscription  aro  confused,  but  there  is 
distinct  mention  of  tho  W dja  froutier. 

Tho  following  is  an  extract  from  tho  inscription  dated  Same  at 
1225  (a.d.  1169)  in  the  temple  of  the  Bhadnt  Kali  goddess  : 

» 613—77 
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Cb&pter  XIII  This  city  os  it  were  the  face  (i»«.  the  xno*t  beautiful  pArt)  of  the  earth,  the 
w ^ — ornament  of  the  world,  and  treasury  of  all  wealth,  specially  favoured  by 

States  and  Places.  Mali  lev,  was  established  by  tho  Moon  to  celebrate  the  cure  of  hia  grievous 
Patax  SohnAtii  malady  of  consumption,  and  stands  in  a commanding  position  near  the  sea. 

Somndth  Pattan  is  also  called  Sompur,  and  hence  the  Sompura 
Brdhmans  and  masons  derive  their  names.  It  is  said  that  tnese 
masons  (Saldts)  were  originally  Brdhmans,  and  the  caste  were  seated 
at  dinner  on  the  sea-shore  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the 
Bhidia  Mahddev  or  Shashi  Bhnshan1  Mahddev  between  Patt&n 
and  Verdval.  (This  temple  was  said  to  have  been  originally  built 
by  the  moon).  On  this  occasion  a fish  fell  into  the  vessel  in  which 
the  food  was  being  cooked,  and  they  who  partook  of  this  food 
became  Sompur  Saldts  (or  masons)  while  they  who  abstained 
remained  Sompor  Brdhmans.  It  is  said  that  the  Moon  brought 
these  Brdhmans  with  him  and  they  asked  him  what  provision  he 
was  going  to  make  for  them.  He  replied  that  they  Bhould  be  the 
priests  of  this  holy  place  of  pilgrimage.  Since  then  they  have 
remained  here  as  priests  of  this  shrine,  and  are  called  Sompuras, 
The  Sompura  masons  are  however  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Pattan, 
but  some  still  live  in  Dhrdngadhra,  Visalnagar,  Ac. 

Sultan  Mahmud’s  celebrated  expedition  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  a.d.  1026.  He  seems  to  have  marched  with  such  rapidity  by  way 
of  Anhilvdda  Patan  that  the  Hindu  Rdjds  were  unable  to  collect 
their  forces  for  its  defence.  Thence  he  seems  to  have  marched  by 
way  of  the  Bhdl,  i.e.  the  country  between  Wadhwdn  and  Vala  to 
the  sea  coast,  and  to  have  destroyed  Delvdda  (Dabalvdrali,  Elliot's 
India,  vol.  II.  page  470),  and  thence  to  have  marched  upon  Sonina th 
and  after  a sharp  fight  for  two  days,  to  have  conquered  both  the  city 
and  temple.  Immense  spoil  was  found  in  the  temple,  and  after 
short  stay  Mahmud  returned  to  Ghazni.  Elliot  (Vol.  II.  page  472] 
says  that  ten  thousand  populated  villages  were  held  by  the  temple 
as  an  endowment,  and  that  three  hundred  musicians  and  five  hundred 
dancing  girls  were  attached  to  it.  There  were  also  300  barbers  to 
shave  the  heads  of  the  pilgrims.  In  the  account  of  the  temple 
given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Mirat-i-Ahmadi  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb  is  specially  noted.  From  the  above 
legends  aud  accounts  I think  we  may  gather  this  much,  that  tbe 
portion  of  the  coast  near  Somndth  was  in  very  ancient  times 
specially  famous  for  temples  of  the  Sun,  and  the  country  was  ruled 
by  a solar  dynasty,  probably  by  the  Gohils.  Afterwards  a chief 
of  lunar  race  named  Sorardj,  possibly  a Chdvada,  conquered  tho 
country  and  erected  tho  temple  to  Mahddev  calling  it  after  his  own 
name  Somndth.  This  has  been  expanded  in  the  PurdnB  to  the 
legends  above  recounted.  Tho  temple  at  its  most  flourishing 
period  may  possibly  have  been  endowed  with  1000  villages  but 
10,000  seems  out  of  the  question. 

Pdtan  is  now  specially  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  door  locks 
made  of  wood  and  iron.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  a mahal  or 


1 He  who  baa  the  moon  a*  hie  ornament. 
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I revenue  division,  and  a revenue  and  judicial  officer  have  their  courts 

■ here.  There  is  also  a dispensary  and  vernacular  school  and  also  a 

* girls’  school.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall  with  towers  at 
intervals  and  by  a ditch,  and  there  arc  some  wealthy  bankers  and 
merchants  residing  there.  Bat  the  monied  classes  havo  principally 
taken  themselves  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  port  of  Vo  rival. 
Among  the  Muhammadan  saints  the  Mdngroli  Sh&h  is  the  most 
famoas.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  the  town  before  its  conquest 
by  ! [ahmud  Ghaznavi  and  to  have  beeu  so  disgusted  at  the 
oppression  practised  there,  specially  on  the  Muhammauan  population, 
that  he  journeyed  to  Ghazni  and  induced  Sultdn  Mahmud  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  the  place.  His  shrine  is  without  the  Verdval  Gato 

- of  the  city,  not  far  distant  from  the  temple  of  the  Bliidia  Mahddev. 
r Three  fairs  are  held  here  during  the  year.  That  of  Chdnd  Katdl 

- on  the  sixteenth  of  the  Muhammadan  month  of  Muharram  at  the 

* shrine  of  Chdud  Katdl  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  towu; 
1 that  of  Mdngroli  Shah  in  the  month  of  Jeahta  (June);  the 
u Dajtern  fair  in  the  month  of  Athvin  and  10th  held  in  honour  of  the 

■ Kankiii  Mother. 

The  following  shloku  is  said  about  Prabhds  Kshetra,  but  is  also 
applied  to  Sorath,  but  the  limits  of  Prabhds  Kshetra  closely  or 
: nearly  correspond  to  those  of  the  modern  Sorath  : 

PrabhAa  hits  jewels  five 

The  river  (Sarrurvati),  women,  horses, 

The  fourth  Somndth,  the  fifth  the  preseuce  of  Flari.1 

Pa  tanva  V is  a village  belonging  to  Gondal  lying  at  the  foot 

- of  the  Osham  hill  (1032  feet  high)  on  its  north-western  slope.  It 
n is  about  seven  miles  south  of  Dpleta,  and  fourteen  miles  south-west 

of  Dhordji,  which  town  is  at  present  the  terminal  station  of  the 
. Bhdvn  agar- Gon  dal  Railway.  It  is  about  four  milt*9  and  a half  distant 
m from  the  river  Bhddar.  There  is  a ruined  fort  and  three  tanks  on  the 
e t summit  of  the  Osham  bill.  Obsidian  is  also  found  there.  The  present 
1 village  or  township  is  surrounded  by  a wall.  The  ancient  name  of 
m the  Osham  hill  was  Sardvo  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a temple 
b of  the  goddess  Mdtri  there  from  the  earliest  times.  This  is  that 
v Mdtri  to  whom  in  old  times  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  The 
i Pdndavs  when  fleeing  from  the  Kauravas  it  is  said  visited  this  hill, 
e and  Biiima  by  personating  the  goddess  at  the  suggestion  of  Hedamba, 

* daughter  of  Kabiro  Daitya,  rescued  his  brethren  and  killed  the 
4 Daitya.  After  this  Bhima  married  Hedamba,  aud  restoring  the  image 

* of  the  goddess  payed  her  his  respectful  adoration.  There  is  a 
temple  of  Shiva  on  this  hill,  who  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Bhimndth.  For  the  protection  of  this  temple  the  form  of  a 
Muhammadan  place  of  worship  has  been  built  opposite  to  it.  The 
Mdtri  goddess  is  worshipped  by  both  Kshatrisanc  I N4g  ars  and  other 
classes.  There  is  a fair  held  at  the  temple  on  the  30th  of  the  dark 
half  of  Shrdvan,  on  which  occasion  Khatris  settle  there  their  caste 

I disputes.  It  is  said  that  the  Rdo9  of  Jundgad  had  a pleasure- 


1 This  alludes  to  Midhavpur  which  is  the  limit  of  Prabhiaa  Kshetra  on  the  ana 
coast  to  the  north-west. 
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house  on  this  hill,  which  was  a favourite  resort  of  theirs,  and  its 
situ  is  now  pointed  out  and  known  us  the  Ra  Tiraho.  Th©  popula- 
tion of  P&tanvdv  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  1261  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  1209  souls.  There  are  230  houses  in  tho 
village.  Iu  the  Girnar  hill  opposite  to  the  Oahain  hill  and  just 
over  Bilkhn  is  a place  called  llcdatnba-uo-hitchko  or  Hedamba'a 
Swing.  The  namo  Osham  is  Baid  to  be  derived  from  uru  a thigh 
and  $amdn  like,  as  tho  plateau  is  supposed  to  be  thigh-shaped. 
There  is  also  a swing  of  Heriinba  in  this  hill. 

Patna  is  situated  about  20  miles  south-east  of  Botdd,  atnl 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Gogha-Dhandhuka  made  road.  Accord- 
ing to  tho  census  of  1872  it  had  a population  of  1173  souls,  which 
however  sank  to  1018  in  1881,  consequent  on  the  famino  of 
1878-79.  Patua  is  principally  famous  for  the  khdro  or  soda  found 
in  its  lauds.  Water  mixed  with  this  soda  will,  it  is  said,  cook  grain 
very  expeditiously  and  well,  and  it  is  actually  used  for  this  purine 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pdtua  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  It  is 
also  used  in  other  native  cookery,  by  washermen  in  washing  clothes 
and  in  the  preparation  of  kanku  or  redpowdor  used  for  making  tho 
forehead  caste-marks.  It  is  largely  exported  to  Bombay. 

Pha'chria  was  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  taluhih  of  tho 
Babri/ivad  district.  It  lies  about  13  miles  north-west  of  Jafarabad. 
It  is  now  under  tho  jurisdiction  of  Jumlgnd.  Ph&chria  is  situated 
at  tho  extreme  south-east  corner  of  tho  Gir  forest.  The  Grdsifo 
aro  Bdbrius  of  tho  Kotila  tribe.  The  population  of  Plidcliria 
according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  224  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  291  souls. 

Pliulka.  This  village  lies  about  twelve  miles  to  tho  north-west  of 
tho  town  of  Una.  The  population  in  1872  amounted  to  272,  but  sank 
in  1881  to  207  souls  after  tho  famine  of  1878-79.  It  was  formerly 
a more  nrs  or  hamlet  and  was  ropeopled  in  Samvat  1858  (a.d.  1802) 
by  Koli  Veja  Kuna.  Tho  population  consists  at  present  principally 
of  Ahirs,  and  Sorathia,  Talpada  and  Ghedia  Kolis,  Sindhis  and 
Vuja  Rajputs.  There  is  a very  interesting  pdliyo  or  funeral 
monument  here  of  one  Lflkba,  son  of  Sdya,  of  the  Masdhani  tribe, 
who  built  a tomplo  on  tho  bank  of  tho  Phulka  TalAo.  It  is  dated 
Samvat  1448  (a.d.  1392)  in  tho  reign  of  tho  victorious  Shivgan. 
This  Shivgan  is  ovidontly  the  same  as  the  Shivgan  of  the  Bhuva 
Tirnbi  inscription,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  Vdja  Rajas  of 
Somndth  who  ruled  tho  coast  line  from  Mddhavpur  to  Jdfarabad. 
This  coast  lino  is  usually  called  Ndgher.  Another  ancient  memorial 
stone  dated  Samvat  1475  (a.d.  1419)  shows  that  one  Par m dr  m 
Kashia,  son  of  Parrn&r  Maru  liana,  was  killed  while  defending  tho 
village  and  protecting  cows  and  women.  Vahi  or  Dlitira  bandar 
lies  about  twenty-six  miles  south  of  tho  village.  The  tank  coutaius 
water  all  the  year  round  and  is  about  ninety  paces  in  length  by 
8ovonty  in  breadth.  It  is  covered  with  weeds  and  rushes. 

Pichdi  was  formorly  a separate  tribute-paying  taluhih  of  tho 
Babari&vdd  district.  It  lies  about  elovon  miles  north-west  of 
Jafarabad.  It  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Jumigad.  Tho 
Grdsias  are  Babri&s  of  tho  Kutila  tribe.  Tho  population  of  Pichdi 
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according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  179  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  311  souls. 

Pinda  ra.  This  village  derives  its  name  from  the  words  pind,  a 
lump  of  boiled  rico  offered  in  certain  religious  ceremonies  of  tho 
Hindus,  and  tdrak 9 causing  to  float,  because  these  rice  balls  float 
in  a certain  reservoir  at  this  place.  The  village  belongs  to  tho 
B hat. in  sub-division  of  tho  Kharubhalia  mahul , aud  is  situated 
twenty-four  miles  to  the  west  of  Khambh&lia  and  six  miles  to  tho 
north-west  of  Bhdtia.  There  is  a small  port  at  Pind&ra.  The 
population  in  1872  was  383  and  in  1881  510  souls.  Pin  dura  is  said 
m ancient  times  before  tho  founding  of  Dwarka  to  have  beeu  a 
large  city  and  to  have  been  called  Devpnri,  and  it  was  tho 
residence  of  Durv&sa,  Agaatya  and  other  Risliis.  Old  Pind&ra, 
tho  ruins  of  which  still  remain,  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  tho  present  village,  but  was  so  encroached  on  by  tho  sea  that 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  tho  city  was  deserted  and  tho 
present  village  founded  two  miles  inland.  It  is  said  that  before 
tho  present  kund  or  reservoir  was  constructed,  there  was  a copper 
reservoir  to  tho  north  of  old  Pinddra,  but  that  this  roservoir 
has  been  overflowed  by  the  sea,  and  is  only  visible  on  tho 
exceptionally  low  tide  in  the  month  of  May.  The  Pan  da  vs, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  Dwarka  to  endeavour  to  obtain  remission 
of  their  sins  committed  by  tho  slaughter  of  their  kinsmen  in  the 
groat  war  of  the  MahAbh&rat,  are  said  to  have  halted  here.  While 
Arjuna  was  guarding  them  ho  overheard  a white  calf  say  to  its 
mother  a black  cow,  that  it  was  destined  to  commit  the  crime  of 
Brahman -slaying  next  day  and  asked  bow  it  could  wash  away  its 
sin.  Tho  cow  told  tho  calf  that  she  would  show  him  a place  of 
pilgrimago  where  he  should  bo  cleansed  of  his  sin,  and  added  that 
she  too  had  committed  the  crime  of  Bnlhman-slaying  and  would  be 
cleansed  at  tho  same  time.  Next  morning  the  cow  and  calf  were 
given  by  tho  Uishi  to  a Brahman.  As  tho  Br&hman  was  tying  up 
tho  calf,  tho  calf  butted  him  in  the  stomach,  thereby  killing  him,  and 
from  the  sin  he  became  immediately  black.  His  mother  now  went 
with  him  to  tho  kund  and  they  both  bathed  aud  came  forth  not 
only  cleansed  of  their  sin  but  as  white  as  snow,  excepting  tho  tail 
and  face,  which  had  not  been  covered  by  tho  water  aud  remained 
black  in  consoquonce.  On  Booing  this  miracle  Arjuna  told  his 
brethron  and  they  repaired  to  Durv&sa  Rishi  and  asked  him  how 
their  sins  might  be  remitted.  He  directed  them  to  bathe  in  tho 
roservoir  and  offer  108  iron  balls,  which  they  did,  with  tho  result 
that  they  were  cleansed  of  their  sins  and  the  iron  balls  floated. 
Y udhishthira  was  so  delighted  that  ho  praised  the  Rishi,  who  declared 
that  henceforward  tho  pind 8 or  balls  of  rico  offered  by  persons 
performing  funeral  ceremonies  here  in  memory  of  dead  relations 
should  float  in  this  reservoir.  The  P&ndavs  built  a new  kund 
or  reservoir,  but  whether  it  be  the  present  one  is  not  known.  The 
pind 8 or  balls  of  rice  placed  in  this  reservoir  float  to  this  day, 
provided  the  priest  has  been  fed  sufficiently  beforehand.  If  ho 
be  not  contented,  it  is  said  that  the  balls  will  not  float.  Tho  laldv 
at  old  Pinditra  is  called  the  Amblia  or  Agastya  Rishi’s  tank. 
Tho  principal  templos  arc  those  of  tho  Kapalmochan  Mahadcv, 
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Pipavav  This* 

the  JholApon  rrrer 
mik-  soot  b of  the  v 
said  to  hare 
little  k 
aowrdi 
to  1881. 

rvtu  Tillage  situated  cm  the 
Bhav  nagar.  The  population  according  to 
702  souL,  but  diminished  to  697  in  1881. 
in  the  famine  of  1 87 i>-79.  It  vuc 
ian  thd'i  ih  and  probably  wms  a 

military  p.mta  of  Loliiciand  PalitAaa.  A 

, as  is  the  old  fortified  post  on  the  banka  of  the 
*m,  frr>m  the  date  on  a pdliyo  or  monumental 
mble  that  Piprali  was  first  conquered  by  the 
\tat  laid,  jld.  1490.  It  seems  from  the 
* monumental  stone  that  PiprAli  was  then  called 
The  inscription  is  to  the  memory  of  RAi  Homo,  who 
3 rescuing  the  village  cattle.  Two  other  pdlfis  of 
e year,  t.e.  a.d.  1490,  bear  inscriptions  in  memory  of  Rats 
nci  Hihuil  of  the  P&rmAr  race.  There  is  a curious  story  told 


inscription  on 
Va  bh  i h i nagar. 
was  killed  wlii 
the  same 


M 


tnu  and 


[>ut  two  sisters  who  were  very  much  attached  to  each  other,  and 
re,  it  is  said,  married  to  the  thdndhddrs  of  LoliAna  and  Pipnili, 


ni 

wl 

respectively ; consequently  each  night  a torch  was  waved  from  the 
LoliArm  and  PiprAli  minarets  respectively  as  a mutual  signal  that  nil 
was  well.  But  one  night  in  the  rains  the  torch  on  the  Piprali 
minaret  was  immediately  extinguished  by  the  rain  and  wind.  When 
the  sister  at  Lo liana  saw  no  torch  as  usual,  she  despaired  of  her 
Ulster's  life,  and  cast  herself  headlong  from  the  minaret  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces.  Pipnili  is  about  ten  miles  from  LoliAna  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  both  minarets  are  lofty,  so  that  a torch  would  be 
visible  from  one  to  the  other.  There  is  a good  tank  at  PiprAli. 


The  foundations  of  the  old  thdndk  fort  are  still  visible.  It 
probable  that  Hat  is  a contraction  of  RAvat  (RAs  Mala,  New  EditioDj 
note  at  page  429). 

Por bandar  State,  with  an  area  of  about  600  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  72,000,  is  situated  in  the  sub-division  of  the  province 
called  Barda,  and  lies  to  the  west  of  the  peninsula  of  K&thiAwAr.  It 
consists  of  a strip  of  territory  along  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  Sea  in 
no  case  more  than  24  miles  broad.  It  lies  between  21°  58"  and 
21°  14'  north  latitude  and  69°  28'  and  70°  1'  east  longitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  NavAnagar  dominions,  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  JunAgad 
territory.  It  is  divided  into  seven  via  halt  or  sub-divisions,  ChhAyo, 
K&ndorna,  RAnAvAv,  Navi,  MAdhavpur,  AdvAna,  and  MiAni.  With 
the  exception  of  tho  portiou  of  the  Barda  range  in  Porbandar 
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territory,  the  land  is  uniformly  flat  ; at  a few  miles  distance  and  all  Chapter  XIII. 

along  the  coast  there  is  a kind  of  marshy  land  called  gher . The  gtat€g  placet 

soil  is  us  a role  an  excellent  black  soil,  though  a less  fertile  aud 

redder  soil  occurs  in  places.  The  four  highest  peaks  of  the  Barda  Porbandar, 

range  are  the  MAiik,  1438  feet;  the  KAlo,  1148  feet;  the  SAth 

BagAdi,  1077  feet;  and  Ghelansar,  104S  feet.  They  are  all  volcanic  in 

origin,  and  consist  of  trap  and  basalt  piercing  through,  and  in  places 

elevating  limestone.  The  best  limestone  quarry  in  the  province  is 

situated  at  Adati&na  at  the  foot  of  the  SAtpuri  hill  in  the  Barda 

range.  This  stone  is  of  excellent  quality  for  building  purposes,  and 

is  largely  exported  to  Bombay  and  elsewhere.  Iron  is  found  in 

Porbaudar  territory,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel  it  does  not 

prove  remunerative  to  smelt  the  ore.  The  MAlik  hill  is  thickly 

wooded,  but  tho  rest  of  the  hills  are,  owing  to  insufficient  protection, 

but  thinly  clothed  with  forest,  and  no  revenue  is  realized  in 

consequence.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  BhAdar,  which  falls  into 

the  sea  at  Navi,  and  which  is  navigable  for  small  boats  as  far  as 

Bhad,  Garej,  and  ChatrAva,  distant  about  six,  six  and  eight  miles, 

respectively,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  MinsAr,  which  loses 

itself  in  the  PAdardi  gher  or  marsh,  and  the  Vartu,  which,  rising 

near  the  Gop  hill  in  NavAnagnr  territory,  flows  through  the  northern 

portion  of  the  estate,  falling  into  the  sea  near  tho  town  of  MiAni. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  small  boats  for  about  two  miles  from  its 
mouth.  There  is  one  large  fresh  water  lake  called  tho  Gangajal 
near  VisavAda.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  unless 
the  rains  aro  plentiful,  it  does  not  hold  water  for  more  than  eight 
months.  There  are  many  smaller  reservoirs  and  ponds,  but  none 
that  retain  water  throughout  the  year.  The  water  level  is  high 
near  the  sea  coast  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  Inland  it 
varies  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  as  a rule,  but  at  AdvAna  is  in 
places  even  so  low  as  fifty  feet.  There  are  many  wells,  especially 
along  the  sea-coast,  but  in  several  villages  tho  water  of  some  wells 
is  too  brackish  for  drinking  or  for  irrigation,  and  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  depend  upon  the  one  or  two  sweet  wells  which  may  be 
in  the  village  limits. 

The  Porbanilar  country  may  be  described  roughly  as  a plain 
sloping  from  tho  Barda  hills  to  the  sea  ; it  is  drained  by  the  Vartu 
and  BhAdar  rivers  on  the  north  and  south  respectively.  Near  tho 
sea  the  rain  water  accumulates  in  large  marshes  called  gher  land. 

Where  salt  water  has  access  to  these  marshes,  as  in  the  ModhvAra 
PAdardi  gher , nothing  can  be  grown  except  grass  or  reeds  ; but  in 
the  sweet  water  marshes,  such  as  those  of  BbArvAda,  MiAni,  Kindar- 
Kheda,  and  MAdhavpur,  rice,  gram,  culad , mag , and  other  grains  are 
grown.  The  ModhvAra  gher  is  about  six  miles  long  by  four  miles 
broad,  and  extends  between  the  villages  of  ModhvAra,  Kindar- 
Kheda,  BhArvAda,  RinAvara,  Shrinagar,  Baradia,  Palikra,  and 
Kesav.  It  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Kindari  KhAdi  which 
flows  near  VisavAda.  This  marsh  receives  all  the  drainago  of  the 
Bard  As,  though  no  large  stream  flows  into  it ; when  it  becomos  filled 
with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  the  villagers  go  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kindari  creek,  and  dig  away  the  sand  with  which  the  sea 
annually  closes  the  creek  mouth,  and  the  water  flows  into  the  sea. 
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After  this,  however,  the  sea  water  enters  the  marsh  during  very 
high  tides,  and  consequently  this  marsh  is  for  a great  extent  salt 
and  unproductive.  It  seems  clear  that  if  a large  dam  of  masonry 
were  built  across  this  creek,  and  the  salt  water  denied  access,  while 
the  sweet  water  was  let  off  by  means  of  flood  gates,  the  whole  of 
this  marsh  might  be  made  sweet  nud  productive,  while  the  scour  o f 
tho  flood  water  would  deepen  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  probably 
render  it  accessible  to  small  craft,  and  in  time  tho  whole  marsh 
would  be  filled  with  rich  silt,  and  in  this  way  twenty-four  square 
miles  of  swamp  might  bo  turned  at  a trifling  expense  into  excellent 
arable  land. 


The  clini&to  is  everywhere  pleasant,  being  nowhere  far  distant 
from  the  sea,  while  the  Barda  chain  shuts  off  to  a great  extent  tho 
cold  east  wind  in  the  cold  weather.  The  thcrmometric  readings  at 
Porbandar  show  a mean  minimum  of  54°  in  the  month  of  Janaary, 
and  a mean  maximum  of  99°  in  the  month  of  May.  The  average 
rainfall  of  Porbandar  is  about  twenty  inches. 

Salt  is  manufactured  in  the  Kuchri  Ran  by  a class  of  salt-makers 
called  Gadhdis,  and  the  farm  of  tho  manufacture  is  sold  annually  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  revenue  derived  therefrom  varies  from 
Rs.  700  to  Rs.  1000  annually.  Tho  salt  thus  made  is  of  fairly  pood 
quality,  about  equal  to  that  made  in  Bhdvnagor  territory,  but 
inferior  to  vaddgra.  Salt  of  the  variety  called  gha*ia  is  naturally 
produced  in  the  Rans  of  Midni  and  uhoaa,  and  in  tho  Kimiari 
Khadi  ne?ar  Visdvdra  and  tho  Piidardi  ltau.  No  tax  is  levied  on 
this  salt,  und  the  rayats  take  it  away  gratis. 

There  are  three  forests,  (1)  that  in  the  Barda  hills  ; this  however 
from  want  of  proper  supervision  is  each  year  becoming  less  and 
less;  (2)  tho  Madhavpur  van  or  forest,  which  consists  chiefly  uf 
ray  an  trees  ( Mtmusape  hexandrusj ; and  (3)  the  Kdntela  van, 
consisting  entirely  of  ray  an  trees.  There  are  two  mangrove 
swamps,  one  at  Porbandar  itself,  and  the  other  at  Midni.  Shelrdn 
(aloe  littoralo)  are  produced  naturally  in  largo  quantities  in  tho 
villages  bordering  tho  sea-coast  near  Mddhnvpur  and  also  near 
Kindar  Kheda.  The  priucipul  crops  are  juvdr , bdjro,  wheat,  cotton, 
grain,  rice,  castor-oil,  sugarcane,  oil-seed,  olio,  adaA,  mag,  kdng, 
banti , chino,  tobacco,  and  tho  principal  products  of  the  sea  aro  fish 
of  different  kinds.  Turtles  of  large  size  abound  hero,  but  are  not 
molested.  Oysters  are  found  in  the  creek,  but  they  do  not  produce 
pearls  like  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Catch.  The  right  to  sell  fish  in  the 
town  of  Porbandar  is  farmed  to  tho  highest  bidder,  aud  a tax 
is  levied  on  enrgoos  of  fish  ox  ported  elsewhere.  The  principal 
kinds  of  fish  caught  hero  are  pomfrot,  sole,  vichio,  pdlvo,  urdio, 
shekad,  magru , samri,  timbriu,  guk/rru , j)harvut  gungni,  bagi,  and 
karachla. 


Tho  domestic  animals  are  tho  elephant,  camel,  horse,  buffalo,  cow. 
donkey,  goat,  sheep,  dog  and  cat.  The  Barda  buffaloes  are  excellent 
milkers,  but  none  of  tho  other  animals  are  remarkable  for.exeellenco* 
The  wild  animals  are  the  panther,  hymn  a,  wolf,  jackal,  fox,  ban 
sain  bar,  antelope,  gazelle,  and  hare.  In  the  cold  weaihr 
flocks  of  kulangjt  of  two  kinds,  Grus  cinerea  and  Anthropoi 
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visit  these  districts,  as  well  as  numerous  duck  and  snipe.  The  lion 
formerly  frequented  the  Barda  kills,  but  when  during  Colonel 
Honner’s  expedition  against  the  Vaghors  in  a.d.  1859-60  cannon 
were  fired  among  these  hills  by  the  mule  battery  accompanying  the 
force,  the  lions  in  alarm  left  this  range  and  retired  to  the  Gir,  and 
have  never  since  returned  to  Barda. 

The  1872  census  showed  a population  of  72,077,  of  which  G4,9G5 
or  90*  133  per  cent,  were  Hiudus,  7100  or  9*851  per  cent  were 
Musalmdns,  and  1 1 were  Pdrsis. 

Thereare  several  influential  Muhammadan  merchants  in  Porbandar 
principally  of  the  Meknjau  and  Vohora  classes,  and  also  several 
Khoj&s,  but  they  are  principally  green -grocers.  Salt  is  manufactured 
by  a class  called  Gadkdis  or  Goldrduds.  Vunids  and  Brahmans  are 
the  most  intellectual  classes,  and  monopolize  almost  all  the  State 
offices.  The  Musalmans,  as  a rule,  are  oil-pressers,  carpet* weavers, 
book -binders,  small  retail  dealers,  weavers  and  sipahis.  The  Parsis 
are  all  liquor  sellers.  The  census  returns  of  1872  show  a total  of  15,122 
houses  in  all  the  State,  or  ou  an  average  25  to  the  squaro  mile.  Of 
these,  1 1,100  are  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  the  rest  have  walls  of 
stone  or  mud,  and  aro  roofed  with  thatch  or  tiles.  Dwellings  of  tho 
better  sort  lodged  53,191  persons,  or  73*8  per  cent  of  tho  entire 
population,  at  the  rate  of  4*7  souls  to  a house.  In  the  4022 
houses  of  the  inferior  sort  dwelt  18,883  persons,  or  26*2  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population,  at  the  rate  of  4*6  souls  per  house.  A very 
peculiar  stylo  of  masonry  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  viz.  the 
custom  lias  been  to  square  the  limestone  carefully  and  use  no  mortar 
whatever  ; and  they  assert,  that  the  quality  of  the  limestone  is  such 
that  when  once  the  rain  has  fallen  on  a wall  thus  built,  all  the  joints 
coalesce,  and  if  it  become  necessary  to  make  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
the  stones  cannot  be  pulled  apart,  but  an  opening  has  to  be  sawn 
out,  as  though  all  were  one  solid  block.  Of  tho  86  villages,  18  have 
a population  of  less  than  200  inhabitants,  24  have  from  200  to  500,  21 
have  from  500  to  1000,  18  have  from  1000  to  2000,  4 have  from  2000 
to  5000,  and  one,  the  capital,  of  15,000. 

The  principal  moneylenders  at  Porbandar  are  Bhatids,  Lohdnds, 
and  Van  ids.  Among  merchants  the  usual  rate  of  interest  is  from 
three  to  six  per  cent,  among  cultivators  from  six  to  twelve  per 
cent,  and  among  gratia s from  nine  to  twenty-four  per  cent,  unless 
laud  be  mortgaged  collaterally  as  security.  When  ornaments  too 
are  pledged,  the  rate  of  interest  is  materially  lowered.  There  is  uo 
custom  of  presenting  the  banker  with  anything  at  the  time  of 
repayment  of  a loan,  but,  as  elsewhere  in  the  peninsula,  it  is  usual 
for  a deed  to  be  drawn  ont  for  a sum  in  excess  of  the  amount 
actually  paid,  such  excess  being  called  kothli-chhoddman  votdo , or 
other  local  name.  The  Rdna  of  Porbandar  has  a mint,  and  coins 
silver  koris  and  copper  coin  called  dokrds,  of  which  32  usually  go 
to  the  kori9  though  the  proportion  differs  according  to  the  relative 
values  of  copper  and  silver.  Three  of  these  koris  on  an  average  go 
to  the  Imperial  rupee,  but  the  value  is  always  fluctuating.  The  Rdna 
claims  to  have  commenced  coining  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jdm, 
that  is  to  say  during  the  reign  of  Sultdn  Muzafar  III.  of  Gujardt, 
a 013-78 
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nt  tho  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  A.n.  These  coins 
current  in  Porbandar  territory. 

Tho  wages  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  masons  havo  rii 
f)d.  to  1#.  (mL  (C  - 12  ns.)  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Tho  8rr  consists  of  30  told#,  each  tola  weighing  ono  rupee ; 4( 
these  sets  go  to  the  man,  and  20  man#  make  one  khdndi. 
measure  of  content  is  a #cr  containing  30  tnbia  of  wag.  Of  tl 
17  J goto  the  map,  5 maps  make  one  sat,  and  10  an is  make 
kuUhi,  Another  mode  of  measuring  is  thus:  2)  *cr*=\  pali  „ 
palia  1 map.  Cotton  and  cotton  seed  arc  sold  by  weight,  and  8 
of  cotton  seed  make  one  bhdr,  and  10  man* of  cotton  pods  me 
bhdr.  Cleaned  cotton  is  weighed  by  tho  khdndi . 

The  Porbandar  creek  is  called  the  Bokhira  Khadi,  after  the 
of  Bokhira,  situated  on  its  northern  hank.  From  Bokhira  it 
Kbupat,  and  thence  spreads  to  tho  south-east,  and  eventually 
Cliliayii  on  the  west,  it  is  lost  in  the  Mokal  Ran.  During  the 
season,  when  the  Bbtldar  is  in  flood,  this  Ran  Incomes  a 
and  small  vessels  cau  sail  across  it,  from  Navi  to  I 
entering  the  creek  to  tho  south-east  of  Kluipat.  There  are 
four  or  five  feet  of  water  at  tho  mouth  of  the  creek  at  low  tid 
from  ten  to  fifteen  at  high  tide.  Vessels  anchor  in  the  creek 
half  a mile  from  the  month,  opposite  to  a tow'er  called  tho 
t-ower,  pdm  k»tha,  where  there  is  aucliorage  of  about  twent; 
deep.  When  there  are  heavy  floods  in  the  Bhadar  river, 
consequently  the  Mokal  Ran  is  very  full  of  water,  thero  is 
scour  in  the  creek.  All  boats  of  fifty  khdndi 8 cau  ascend  the 
as  far  as  K ha  pat,  but  the  larger  vessels  anchor  opposite  the 
Kotlia  when  empty,  but  lond  and  unload  outside  the  month 
creek.  There  is  a fixed  dioptric  lens  apparatus  of  the  fourth 
at  the  Porbandar  light-house,  which  is  visible  from  opposite 
distance  of  about  eighteen  miles.  The  ports  of  Navi,  M ' ’ 
and  Miani,  all  belong  to  this  State,  and  also  the 
Visilvdrn.  Of  these.  Navi  is  at  present  the  most  fl 
Miani  however  is  capable  of  much  improvement.  All  the 
Porbandar  territory  are  closed  about  Juue  15th  and 
trade  about  the  end  of  August  or  early  in  September 
the  season. 

Tho  trade  of  Porbandar  and  its  subordinate  ports  was 
principally  with  Suez,  Aden,  Muknlah,  Basrah,  Bushire, 
Mozambique,  and  Zanzibar;  to  a less  extent  with  the 
Malab&r,  and  still  less  with  Surat,  aud  Broach  and  Cambay, 
Bombay  has  absorbed  most  of  the  trade,  though  a large  qmw' 
timber  is  still  imported  from  the  Malabar  ports.  Cotton  sec 
tobacco  are  imported  from  Broach,  embroidered  stuffs  from 
and  molasses  from  Gandevi  and  Navsari  in  Surat.  The  trade 
the  Persiau  Gulf  and  Suez,  as  well  as  Zanzibar  and  the  Moi 
diminishes  yearly,  while  that  with  Aden,  Makalah,  &c.,  is 
brisk  ns  formerly.  Gruin  is  principally  imported  from 
In  fact  owing  chiefly  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  grain  and 
trade,  trade  lm«  been  forced  into  the  Bombay  and  Karachi 
of  late  years,  ami  there  are  really  no  exports  of  any  eonse< 
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3 i<nvo  to  those  ports.  Shaking  generally,  grain  is  imported  from 
Bombay  and  Karachi  alone,  while  the  only  market  for  cotton  is  in 
9 Bombay,  a port  moreover  whore  every  kind  of  merchandize  is 
5 procurable;  hence  a large  trade  has  sprung  up  with  that  city,  nud 
. other  trade  has  languished.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Bombay, 
uc*  cargo  is  sent  to  any  other  port,  but  vessels  sail  in  ballast  to 
Karachi,  Basrah,  Aden,  &e.  In  the  case  of  Malabar,  vessels 
usually  take  a cargo  to  Bombay,  and  are  reladen  there  for  MuIabAr; 
they  however  frequently  sail  thither  also  in  ballast.  Tho  causes  of 
the  decline  of  tho  Porbandar  trade  arc  principally  these  ; crushing 
port  does,  and  the  great  competition  of  other  ports,  especially 
Vcrnval  and  Bhavanagar  ; the  absouco  of  proper  communications 
m the  shape  of  roads,  and  a lack  of  attention  to  tho  wants  of  trade 
in  general. 

Tho  Jothyas  are  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  tho  ruling  races  in 
tho  peninsula,  if  not  in  Western  Judin.  Althongh  their  origin  is 
veiled  iuobscurity,  this  much  is  clear  that  they  entered  the  province 
^ before  any  race  of  whom  written  records  exist,  except  the  ChAvadas 
rind  Chm hlsamas.  In  tho  days  when  tho  Ch&vadAs  ruled  and  the 
Jcthvns  first  entered  the  province,  it  seems  probable  that  tho  only 
part  of  tho  country  that  was  inhabited  was  the  sea  coast.  And  in 
no  case  can  mention  be  made  of  any  ChAvada  holding  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  tho  coast,  previous  to  the  rise  of  AnhilvAda  PAtun  in 
Samval  802  (a.D.  740).  Tho  cbiof  scuts  of  ChAvada  rule  in  this 
province  wero  DwArka  and  Bet,  known  as  Sliankhod vara  and  Sikotar 
Bet  (which  the  learned  Colonel  Tod  has  confounded  with  the  Islaud 
i of  Socotrain  the  Red  *Soa),  Miaui,  Somndth  PAtanJl)ivtand  K at  pur  jnear 
Mahnva.  It  would  seem  that  during  the  Uhuvuaa  rule  and  at  the 
' time  of  tho  advent  of  the  JetbvAs,  all  the  interior  of  the  province 
(JunAgudh,  Vauthali,  and  one  or  two  other  places  possibly  excepted) 
was  covered  with  dense  forest,  the  sea-const  alone  being  cultivated 
and  populous.  Tradition  uniformly  describes  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula  to  have  been  dense  forest, and  as  a matter  of  fact  there 
are  no  ancient  cities  or  villages  far  removed  from  the  coast,  save  a 
few  in  the  Gir  forest  and  its  borders,  which  date  from  about  Sam  vat 
1300  (a.d.  1244).  The  throe  most  ancient  races  iu  this  province 
are  tho  ChAvada,  tho  ChudAsama,  and  tho  Jethva,  aud  of  these  the 
| Jethva  appears  toT>o  fhoTliird  in  antiquity,  and  after  making  all 
| allowances,  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that  their  first  entry 
in  this  province  cannot  havo  been  later  than  from  about  A^n,  000 
I to  a.d.  1000,  and  may  have  been  even  anterior  to  this  date.  I have 
I examined  all  the  genealogies  and  written  accounts  of  the  tribe 
obtainable,  and  while  one  account  represents  tho  present  Rami  to  be 
the  1048th  ruler,  tho  geuealogy  hero  adopted,  and  which  is  the  most 
reliable  of  all,  shows  him  to  be  tho  178th.  Of  these  178  we  may 
dismiss  the  seven  first  namos  on  the  list,  which  have  tho  suffix  Dhvaj, 
as  boing  names  borrowed  in  after-ages  from  the  MahAbharat  and 
_ other  sources, as  also  the  twolve  with  thetitloof  Rajan,  and  the  twenty- 
j seven  with  the  title  of  MAharAj,  which  1 have  no  hesitation  in  denouncing 
as  modern  inj^erpolations.  I have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the 
1 lk'st  of  the  Jethva  bards  (uowdead),  and  no  mention  was  ever  made 
by  him  of  these  two  classes,  and  il  ns  worthy  of  remark  that  Tod  in 


Chapter  XIII. 
States  and  Places 

|V>RfiA.N  l»AK. 
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hisr  Western  IndiA* *  also  omits  all  mention  of  them.  Nor  < 
present  list  give  a single  detail  synchronous  with  gene 
or  otherwise  about  any  of  these  chiefs  with  the  titles  of  Raji 
Miih  A raj.  After  deducting  them,  however,  182  still  remain,  : 
now  come  to  examine  the  Kumars.  Of  these  it  is  impossible  i 
consider  Sal  Kumar  as  genuine,  for  every  account,  both 
written,  ascribes  to  him  the  founding  of  Ghumli,  and  I 
must  admit  about  six  or  eight  other  Knmdrs  and  reject  the 
Then  come  the  Jethvds  and  Hands.  Of  these  I have  little  < 
that  a large  number  are  interpolations,  but  it  is  difficult 
which  are  genuine  and  which  are  interpolations.  No.  109  is  i 
be  the  first  Kami ; I strongly  incline  to  think  that  No.  147  is  i 
the  first  Ildna,  and  that,  with  a few  exceptions,  most 
antecedent  names  are  untrustworthy,  and  tho  first  really  relia 
is  No.  154,  from  which  date  to  the  present  day  the  Jothva 
begin  to  synchronize  with  general  history.  Another  reasoi 
doubting  the  genuioeness  of  these  names  is  tho  use  of  the 
Sartanji,  or  Sultanji,  a name  notoriously  introduced  into  India 
subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  Ghaznavi,  and  I am 
acquainted  with  a single  genuine  instance  of  the  occurrence  c 
name  among  Rajputs  in  Gujarat  previous  to  a.d.  1500,  and  I i 
to  think  that  nono  will  bo  found  much  anterior  to  a.d.  1400. 
if  this  pedigree  be  trusted,  there  would  be  one  Sult&nji  in 
A.t).  1050  aud  another  previous  even  to  a.d.  800. 

The  advent  of  the  Jethviis  in  this  province  may,  I think,  be  i 
set  down  at  within  100  years  of  a.d.  900-1000.  It  is  pro! 
nearer  the  latter  date,  and  it  is  singular  that  not  a single 
inscription,  that  is  to  say  any  anterior  to  a.d.  1200,  or  ind 
1300,  mentions  the  Jethvds.  The  bards  declare  their  first 
to  have  been  at  Shrinagar,  a few  miles  from  Porbandar  on  the  < 
but  I agree  with  the  author  of  the  history  of  Saurrishtra  in  cor 
that  the  legondof  Shrinagar  alludes  to  some  former  capital  in 
other  part  of  India  previous  to  their  arrival  in  Saurashtra. 
first  seat  was  evidently  at  Morbi.  whence  they  spread  along 
coast  and  conquered  Bet  and  Dwarka,  though  it  is  doubtful 
they  retained  a hold  on  these  places.  But  there  6eem8  no 
but  that  they  established  themselves  at  Ndgmih,1  and  probab! 
both  Pirotan  and  Aj&d.*  They  seem  next  to  have  extended 
colonies  to  Miani  and  Shrinagar  still  bnggingtho  coast,  until 
turned  inland,  and  established  their  famous  capital  of  Gbumli 
Bhumbhli  in  a gorge  of  tho  Barda  hills. 

At  Ghnmli  they  reached  the  climax  of  their  power,  and  w 
holding  the  wholq  of  jEEarda.  appear  to  have  occupied  much  of 
adjacent  country  of  Hdldr,  though  still  in  no  instanco  pos 
a village  more  than  thirty-six  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Their  i 
inland  possession  of  any  importance  appears  to  have  been  Dh 
called  also  Rehcvas  Patan  and  Preh  Patan,  and  which  place 
the  fall  of  Ghumli  fell  into  tho  hands  of  tho  Valas.  After 


■ 


1 X'MgnAh  ia  clooo  to  tho  modern  city  of  K*vAn»gar. 

• rirotan  aud  Ajad  are  islanda  on  the  NavAoagar  coast. 
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capture  and  sack  of  Ghomli,  tlio  Jethv&s  retired  to  Ron  pur  where  Chapter  XIII. 
they  remained  for  many  years,  but  finally  wero  driven  to  Chhftya,  states  and  Places 
from  whence  their  fortunes  took  a favourable  turn.  They  acquired 
' Forbandar  and  Navi  from  the  Moghal  government,  reconquered 
nint  h of  their  ancient  possessions  frocq  Jfldej&s.  and  acquired 
M.itlhftvpur,  and  at  one  time  both  Kutiana,  Ver&val.  and  Chorv&d. 
pit  is  probable,  nay  almost  certain,  that  bur  for  the  genius  and 
military  skill  of  Divitu  Amarji,  tho  Raua  would  have  held  Kuti&ua 
to  this  day ; and  but  for  this,  and  a foolish  quarrel  with  the  Chief 
of  M&ugrol,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  still  held  Chorvad  and 
Verdval.  When  the  Moghal  government  were  so  weak  as  to  bo 
wholly  unable  to  enforce  the  restoration  of  Forbandar,  the  capital 
was  removed  to  that  port,  and  it  lias  remained  there  ever  since.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Jethvas  may  be  a branch  of  the  J&t,  Jat  or 
Jit  tribe  as  conjectured  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  in  former  times  they 
appear  to  have  intermarried  with  both  B&bri&s  and  Vriliis  and  other 
allied  races.  It  is  singular  that  though  the  V&16s  of  Dhftnk  have 
long  since  been  received  as  Rajputs,  all  the  ladies  of  this  house 
who  have  intermarried  with  tho  Jethvas  ore  called  in  the  records  of 
the  bards,  as  well  as  in  common  parlance,  Kdthidni-bili  or  K&thiani- 
mo.  The  propinquity  of  tho  Jethvas  and  Mere  in  Bards  would 
point  to  their  having  entored  the  province  about  the  same  time,  if 
indeed  they  are  the  same  Jats  and  Meds  who  lived  as  neighbours  on 
the  banks  of  tho  Indus.  But  whatever  their  origin  may  have  been, 
they  are  now  considered  Rajputs  of  as  good  blood  as  any  to  bo 
found  in  the  peninsula,  and  Dr.  Wilson’s  opinion,  though  probably 
correct  and  entitled  to  all  respect,  is  after  all  only  a conjecture. 

After  these  remarks,  I will  content  myself  with  copying  the  178 
names  with  the  dates  where  available,  and  will  simply  mention  the 
legends  about  the  earlier  chieftains  until  we  come  to  modern  times : 


Names. 

Namos. 

1 

HatiumAn,  father  of — 
Makarrihvaj. 

32 

Mop  KumAr. 

04 

s 

MonlbvuJ. 

33 

Prathi  KumAr. 

05 

a 

TAmnrdhvaJ. 

34 

Gang  KumAr. 
BA1  KumAr. 

00 

4 

NlldhvaJ. 

35 

67 

A 

HansdhvaJ. 

30 

AkhcrAJ  KumAr. 

08 

A 

Jethldhvaj. 

37 

BAkhal  KumAr. 

00 

7 

J&mhudhviJ. 

S3 

Snmena  KumAr. 

70 

8 

San  sm  a KumAr. 

30 

Cura  lit  KumAr. 

71 

9 

Man  * Ahan  KurnAr. 

40 

Aaitji  KumAr. 

72 

10 

Kankam  Kumar. 

41 

BhAnnal  KumAr. 

73 

11 

Arak  KumAr. 

42 

Vanvir  KumAr. 

74 

12 

Sangrfttn  KumAr. 

43 

VlrAm  KumAr. 

75 

IS 

Arjan  KumAr. 

44 

Kandhaval  KumAr. 

70 

14 

.Sangii  KumAr. 

45 

Ratan  KumAr. 

77 

15 

Karan  KumAr. 

46 

Hu(rru*cn  KumAr. 

78 

10 

Sadharma  KumAr  of 

47 

KecarJI  KumAr. 
Men  KumAr. 
VaJoraJ  KumAr. 

79 

hhrinagar. 

48 

bn 

17 

I ml  raj  it  KumAr. 

40 

81 

18 

Sal  KumAr. 

60 

Meji  KumAr. 

82 

10 

VarAha  KumAr. 

61 

Vik  KumAr. 

83 

20 

Cham|*Mtn  KumAr. 

62 

BAkhal  KumAr. 

84 

21 

YAjdc  KumAr. 

63 

A graven  KumAr. 

86 

22 

I’hul  KumAr. 

54 

Jaedhul  KumAr. 

80 

5 

Aavaecn  Kumar. 

66 

KaudhirJI  KumAr. 

87 

34 

I’rathu  KumAr. 

60 

Raudhaval  Hljan. 

88 

‘i*. 

Adit  KumAr. 

57 

G»pAI  RAJan. 
Raxigohctji  IUjan. 
Vlramdc  RAJan. 

80 

20 

HhAngan  KumAr 

63 

60 

27 

Bhln  KumAr. 

50 

01 

28 

VlkAJi  KumAr. 

00 

Vikujl  RAJan. 
Randeji  HAJan. 

03 

21* 

Bakhuji  KumAr. 

61 

03 

SO 

RAmsingh  KumAr. 

02 

Aditji  RAJan. 
Rangohul  RAJan 

04 

31  j 

j Mi  hc  KumAr. 

03 

06 

Randhaval  RAJ  an. 
I’hundaxuAl  RAJun, 
AMnkrat  RAJan. 
Yavivjii  RAJ  an. 
Kamlhaval  MAhardJ. 
GopAlJI  MAhAriJ. 
Kaneohe!  MAhorAJ. 
Adit jl  MAhlrAJ. 
llakhulji  MAhArdJ. 
Sanaghjl  MAhAr&j. 
Randejl  MahlriJ. 
JUitdhavalJI  MihArAJ. 
Varjangji  MAhArAJ. 
Suiiilhuxn  MAhlrAJ. 
VaJeraJJl  MrihirAJ, 
Mclagde  MAhArAJ. 
lUkhHjI  MAhArAJ. 
VaJaill  MAhArAJ. 
Julhtii  MAhArAJ. 
Kumhhojl  MAhArAJ. 
NagJI  MAhArAJ. 
Vakiuayat  MihArAJ. 
Kagajan  MAhArAJ. 
BbanJI  MAhlrAJ. 

Ilal nman J t MAhArAJ. 
Ramlhaval  MAhArAJ. 
Bh.uiji  MAhArAJ. 
Honiileji  Mulurij. 
SarianJI  MAhArAJ. 
Khetnjl  Maharaj. 
Hhanjl  Maharaj. 
Jrthia  .IrthiJI. 
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Name* 

Name* 

I 

96 

Ranum*!).  father  of— 
JHhu  Ylrmnll. 

121 

1 

JlAnu  R»m«1«IU 
| HAna  hartknjt. 

16*4 

97 

Vikuji 

124 

163 

ltd 

Idiiu  Oovlndjl 

l» 

riim  Uakull . 

154 

w 

Jrthva  Nktfji 

177 

IUua  lUnoJl. 

165 

lw 

I Jcth%*  Owti  fdonjl 

124 

lUm  llhtnll. 
IIAiia  NiWJi. 

IV 

101 

1 Jv-Un  a AilItJL 

1*» 

147 

102 

Jcthva  Meh<  II. 

I Jcthva  N.rfJI. 

130 

Uaiia  Wiiull. 

168 

ir* 

iai 

»CAm  Itliknji. 

140 

104 

JrthvA  llh kill l. 

132 

It  Alia  \ irtmjl 

160 

106 

Jcthva  bttlvjf. 

138 

R4tm  KhiniVlnjL 

1CI 

im 

Jrthva  ItAtiuhijl. 

131 

Kfina  Nuffji. 

US 

107 

Jrthva  lUkhull 

134 

IUm  Mhl^tiJI. 

ion 

10* 

JctllVA  Rjimjf. 

ISO 

RAiu  A'lltll. 
KAtiu  Mai  fkitjl 

MU 

100 

Jvthva  8*«iffjL 

137 

106 

110 

IIAua  llhJknjl. 

l* 

ItAm  lUknjl 

146 

111 

I K&na  HhlykJI. 

130 

HAm  Snrt&nji 

167 

11* 

RAua  lUUllJAtt. 

140 

n&im  Ithiwill. 

168 

11.1 

H4ua  lUiArtJi. 

141 

KAnt  YIIciiJL 

100 

(14 

llAlia  MrbcJI, 

112 

lltiw  Kaiijt. 

170 

115 

UlxnA  NatfJI. 

143 

1(4 ii a V*n vlrji. 

171 

114 

Kkna  Vlkuii. 

144 

RAm  Niipijiuijl. 

173 

117 

ILln.i  N4^M)AnJt. 

til 

ItAm  DhaitJL 

173 

118 

lUna  YlklAJI. 

146 

IUm  lUrtailjl. 
IUua  s.»ll«h|l. 

174 

110 

IUm  Khctujt. 

147 

176 

130 

IUju  iitnoji. 

148 

Illiin  ltamiji. 

176 

171 

IIAiiu  Kilim* iji. 

140 

UAua  Nmrjf. 

177 

122 

RAha  VikimtJL 

140 

IUm  Hhannaljt. 

178 

123 

IUiu  klicltiJL 

161 

Kail*  ilhanji. 

N*mea- 


IUm  MrJL 
(Unt  Nfttjl 
IU».AVik!rtjl. 


tk.njt 


IUiu  Run 
It  A tin  ilariAjl' 
H-Wu  N«cji. 
IUm  Rhiliji. 
IUm 

IUiia  HnnoJ. 
lUtiA^nirfU. 

RhMljl. 
Rim  IUumiJI. 
IUm  KliliuoJL 
IUm  RaHirl«JL 
R4n*  Wmnlt 
IUm  Khlmoll 
U&uA  Ylbtnjlil. 
Ivina  Huttnjl. 
HAm  IthanJI. 
Rina  Klilmoji 
lUna  V ikutatli. 
KAtia  Hartaiijl. 

RAna  fUlojl 
RAm  KM  moll. 
It  vua  Ylkrmijl 


(1)  Makardhvaj,  the  sun  uC  iianutnan,  is  reputed  to  have  reigned  i 
Shrinagar,  a few  miles  north-west  of  Porbaudar,  but  I ng too  with  I * 
author  of  the  Tdrikh-i-Sorath  in  thinking  that  this  Shrinagar 
probably  named  after  some  former  capital  in  Kashmir  or  elsewh 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Jetbvds  in  this  province.  (3) 
Mordhvaj  is  said  to  have  founded  Morbi  in  Machhu  K a tit  ha. 
town  was  named  after  him.  (5)  Uansdkvaj  is  said  to  have  perfo 
a (Ire  sacrifice  at  Pdsthar,  and  to  have  built  the  Surajvav  at 
village  and  established  the  worship  of  the  Tapkeshvur  Mahddev. 
(18)  Salk  urn  dr  is  said  to  lmvo  founded  Ghumli,  and  to  have 
aud  built  the  Kdlobhdr  Kacholiu  and  Hujon  TWavs  on  the  sumn 
of  the  Abapura  bill,  aud  to  have  established  the  worship  of  tho 
Kdmeslivar  Maliadev.  (19)  Vardh  Kumar’s  brother  Gop  Kumar  is 
said  to  have  built  a fort  on  tho  Gop  hill  and  established  there 
the  Gopndth  Mahddev.  The  hill  is  named  after  him.  (22)  Ono 
Phul  Kumar’s  younger  sons  named  Bhirn  Kumdr  built  Bhit 
near  Kiln  pur.  (24)  Pratliu  Kumar,  son  of  Asvasen  Kumdr,  repul : 
a Vaghela  invasion  of  Morbi.  (32)  Mep  Kumdr’s  youngor 
Otra  Kumdr,  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  tho  Bhutndtk  Mahddev, 
there  was  struck  by  lightning  and  perished  with  1200  of  his  followers. 
This  temple  is  situated  in  the  Barda  range  near  tho  Vijphdra 
hill.  (95)  Jethiji  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  because  born  when 
the  sun  was  in  the  Jolli  (Jeshb)  ndkahatra , and  all  his  descendants 
have  since  been  called  Jetkvds.  (98)  Govindji’a  brother  Nil 
and  Dkakoji  were  on  thdndhat  Morbi  and  established  the  worsh 
of  the  Jadeshvar  Maliadev  six  miles  from  Vdnkdner,  and  Dl 
built  the  Dhdka  vdv  at  Tankara.  (100)  Chdmpsen  attended  a 
Svayamvara  Maiulap  held  by  Kanaksen  Cholidn  linja  of  Sumbluir, 
Avalson  Chdvada  also  of  Sikotar  Bet,  and  Sodha  Sulldnji  of 
Parkar,  and  Rdo  Churchand  of  Jundgiul  were  presout  on  this 
occasion.  The  choice  of  the  Cholidn  princess,  who  was  named  iiunsa 
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Kunvari,  fell  upon  Chdmpsen  who  espoused  her.  (101)  Aditji's  Chapter  XIII. 

- younger  brother,  named  Hhim,  went  into  outlawry  against  him,  and  states  and  Places* 
resided  in  a fort  in  the  Barda  hills  since  called  after  him  Bhimkot. 

; (109)  Sanghji : The  Harsad  mother  appeared  to  this  chief  in  a 

dream  and  warned  him  that  the  Vaghelds  were  about  to  march 

• 40,000  men  agaiust  Morbi,  and  advised  him  to  make  preparations 

; for  defence.  Saughji  sending  his  brothor  Makau  Jetkva  in  advance, 

himself  followed  shortly  after.  Makau  Juthva  marched  to  Thala 

2 on  the  Ran  north-east  of  Dhrangadhm  and  there  encamped.  The 

| Vdghela  army  came  there  and  joiued  battle,  but  Sanghji  joining 

• Mahan,  tho  Jethvds  gained  the  day,  and  captured  Kunvar  Kdnji, 
the  >ugh  Sanghji  was  himself  wounded ; at  however  the  intercession 
of  Akherdj  of  Sirohi,  Kanaksen  Chdvada  and  Jddav  Hauiir,  tho 
Kiiuvar  was  released,  ami  Sanghji  received  the  title  of  Rdna,  which 
had  beon  held  by  the  Vdghela,  and  the  Vdghela  gave  him  also  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  In  memory  of  the  battle,  tho  hill  between 
Morbi  and  llalvad  has  ever  since  been  called  Jethvo.  (Ill)  Shiyaji 
transferred  the  capital  from  Shrinagar  to  Ghuinli.  (112)  Hdldman, 
the  son  of  Shiyaji,  is  the  hero  of  a romance  very  popular  in  tho 
province.  It  is  said  that  a Parnidr  Rajputani  named  Son,  daughter 
of  Rdjsing  Parmdr,  the  chief  of  Maudmora  and  Bdlambha, 
composed  half  of  a couplet,  and  agreed  to  marry  him  by  whom  tho 
couplet  should  be  completed.  Hdlaman  finished  tho  couplet  and 
tho  huly  set  out  to  marry  him,  but  when  she  arrived  near  Ghumli, 

Shiyaji  (Hdldmnn's  father)  saw  her  and  resolved  to  possess  her. 

He  accordingly  declared  that  lie  had  written  the  couplet,  but  tho 
lady  wns  too  shrewd  for  him,  and  detected  his  falsehood  by  giving 
him  another  half  couplet  which  he  was  unable  to  finish,  while 
Hdlaman  performed  it  with  ease.  Hdlaman  now  married  her, 
but  had  ouly  spent  ten  days  in  her  company,  when  he  went  one 
day  to  hunt ; on  his  return,  he  found  that  his  father  had  seized  his 
wife  and  placed  a guard  on  bis  bouse,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
recognized  he  was  expelled  from  tho  Jofchva  dominions.  Ho  now 
went  to  Cutch  and  thence  to  Sind  where  he  married  hia  cousin 
Duval  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Chandrasing  and  Devising. 

Seven  years  after  Hdldman  fs  banishment  Shiydii  died,  and  Son 
w'ent  to  Sind  in  search  of  Hdldman,  whom  she  found  in  a dying 
state,  bo  having  beeu  bitten  by  a snake.  Fortunately  an  ascetic 
passed  by  at  that  time,  who  charmed  away  the  6uake  poison,  and 
Hdldman  recovered.  Ho  then  returned  to  Ghumli  with  Son  and 
left  hia  wife  Deval  in  her  father's  houso.  He  ia  said  to  have 
reigned  for  ten  years  after  his  return.  (117)  Ndgbhdnji  banded 
over  the  cbiefdotn  of  Ghumli  to  his  eldest  son  Vikidji,  and  himself 
retired  to  Preh  Pdtan  or  Dhdnk,  taking  his  chief  queen,  a Kdthidui 
named  Son,  with  him.  Son  had  a son  named  Ndgdrjuna  and  she 
requested  Ndgbhdnji  to  give  Preh  Patau  to  him,  but  he  refused,  and 
accordingly  she  went  to  Taldja  to  her  father's  house  and  left  her 
husband.  In  the  meantime  Preh  Pdtan  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  much  of  it  buried  beneath  the  ground,  whence  tho 
new  village  has  been  called  Dhank.  Twelvo  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Preh  Pdtan,  Ndgdrinna  returned  thither  from  Taldja 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Dhank  and  performed  there  many 
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Chapter  XIII.  exploits,  ono  of  which  was  a victory  over  the  Saka  king  SAlivnkxm’* 
u _T^pi.-AQ  army.  Finally,  however,  Saliva  ban  is  said  to  have  taken  Dhrink 
and  slain  Ndgdrjuna  (119)  Klietoji  built  the  Vikia  vdv,  after  the 
Pukka s dak.  name  of  his  father,  near  P&sthar,  and  established  the  Udkeshvnr 

Mdhddev  on  the  Revdtdbar  in  the  Bardas.  (127)  Rdnoji:  This 
chief  constructed  the  Rdnasar  tank  near  Morpur  and  established  a 
temple  to  Mahddev  on  the  Morchopna  hill,  (147)  Sanghji  ascended 
the  g&di  in  a.d.  1120  and  reigned  for  thirty  years.  He  gnve  the 
village  of  Hiithla,  now  under  Navdnagar,  to  his  bother  Ndyoji.  (144) 
Rdnoji  reigned  till  a.d.  1150  ; he  was  succeeded  by  Lia  brother. 
(149)  Nagji,  who  reigned  till  1155  and  was  succeeded  by  (150) 
Bhdrmalji,  who  mounted  the  gadi  in  11/0  and  ruled  till  1172, 
in  which  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Bhdnji.  (151)  Bhanji  reigned 
till  1179  and  was  succeeded  by  (152)  Meji,  who  ruled  till  1190, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  (153)  Ndgji,  who  ruled  till  1 193,  and 
was  succeeded  by  (154)  Vikioji.  During  the  time  of  this  chief, 
who  reigned  till  a.d,  1220,  an  army,  led  probably  by  Kutb-ud-din 
Kibak,  conquered  Morbi  and  expelled  the  Jethvds  from  thence. 
Vikioji  was  succeeded  by  Vajsiji.  During  the  time  of  this  chief 
the  Jethvds  withdrew  to  the  westward  and  concentrated  their  rule 
in  Barda.  They  however  still  held  Ndgnah  bandar  and  Dhuuk. 
Bhojrdjji  succeeded  in  a.d.  1245  and  reigned  till  a.d.  1270,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ranideji.  Rdtndeji  ruled  from  A.D.  1270-1291 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rdnoji.  Rdnoji  ruled  from  a.d.  1291- 
1302  and  was  succeeded  by  Nagji.  Nagji  ruled  but  for  five  years 
and  was  succeeded  by  Bhdnji. 

Bhdnji  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  1307.  In  his  reign  it  Fell  cot 
that  Dudansi  Vadhel  of  Shankhodvdra  Bet  hod  no  offspring  and 
consulted  a Brdhman  who  told  him  that  he  was  fated  to  have  only 
one  child  and  that  a daughter.  In  due  time  a daughter  was  born 
who  had  already  cut  two  teeth.  Much  astonished  at  this  the  parents 
consulted  an  astrologer,  who  said  that  she  had  been  born  under  an 
unlucky  constellation,  and  that  if  she  were  allowed  to  remain  three 
days  in  the  city,  it  would  bo  destroyed,  and  with  it  tho  rule  of  the 
Vddhels.  The  chief  therefore  packed  the  infant,  Son,  carefully  in 
a box  and  committed  her  to  the  deep.  The  box  was  washed  up  at 
Midni  bandar  where  Prabhdt  Chdvada  ruled,  and  was  found  by  a 
Kansdro  (coppersmith),  and  he  on  opening  it  found  Son  alive.  As 
he  had  no  children,  he  brought  her  to  his  house  and  brought  her  up 
as  his  own  daughter.  She  grew  up  very  beautiful,  and  Prabhdt. 
Chavada  desired  to  marry  her,  and  sent  for  the  Kansdro  to  his  court, 
and  told  him  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Kansdro 
refused,  and  the  same  night  fled  from  Mi&ni  with  his  daughter  and 
came  to  Ghumli  and  resided  there,  and  Son  begged  her  father  not 
to  give  her  in  marriage  to  any  one  as  she  desired  to  choose  her  own 
husband.  Bhanji  Jethva  had  married  the  sister  of  Mint  Bdbria  who 
ruled  at  Thdn-Kandolna.  This  chief  had  a son  named  Kdkhdyat, 
who  came  on  a visit  to  his  aunt  at  Ghumli.  She  advised  him  to 
marry,  and  he  having  seen  the  beautiful  Son  desired  to  marry  her. 
Son,  who  had  heard  of  RakhdyaPs  prowess,  consented,  and  they  were 
just  married  when  news  arrived  that  an  enemy  was  driving  off  the 
Ghumli  cattle.  Rdkhdyat  at  onco  mounted  in  pursuit,  disregarding 
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tho  entreaties  of  Lis  bride,  and  recovered  the  cattle  ; but  on  bis 
return  alono,  three  horsemen  pursued  him  ; he  gallopped  under  a 
banian  tree  called  the  Bhutvad  near  Bhanvar,  and  his  head  was 
caught  in  a forked  branch  and  he  hung  thus  suspended  ; his  pursuers 
arriving  close  behind  him  thrust  him  through  with  their  spears  and 
killed  him.  On  hearing  the  news.  Son  desired  to  become  a eafi, 
but  Bhan  Jethva  who  had  seen  her  beauty  and  became  enamoured 
of  her,  forbade  her  doing  so,  and  persecuted  her  with  his  addresses. 
Son  now  took  refuge  with  some  Brdhmans  from  bis  importunities, 
but  Bhfin  would  not  relinquish  her  pursuit,  and  ordered  the 
Brdhmans  to  give  her  up,  and  on  their  refusal,  a fight  took  place, 
iu  which  hundreds  of  Brahmans  were  killed,  but  Son  was  not 
surrendered.  Next  morning  Son  mounted  the  funeral  pile  of 
Rakhdyat  Bdbria,  and  taking  his  head  on  her  lap  they  burned 
together.  On  mounting  the  pile.  Son  cursed  Ghnmli  and  Bhan 
Jethva,  and  said  that  Ghumli  should  become  waste  and  never  again 
be  reinhabitod.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Son,  the  Kausdra  and 
the  Brdhinans  built  the  temples  still  known  as  Son  Kans&ri's,  ou  a 
neighbouring  eminence  without  the  towm,  and  emigrated  there  from 
the  accursed  city.  After  a few  years,  Jam  Unad  from  Sind  led  a 
powerful  army  against  Ghumli,  which  he  besieged  for  a long  time 
in  vain,  and  retired  without  accomplishing  his  object.  His  son  Jdm 
Bdmanioji,  however,  resolved  to  avenge  his  father's  repulse,  and 
again  laid  siege  to  tho  city,  which  ho  reduced  in  a.d.  1313.  On  this 
occasion  Bhan  Jethva  escaped  by  the  Kileshvar  footpath  and  came 
to  Ranpur,  which  place  he  now  made  his  capital,  Ghumli  becoming 
waste.  Bhdnji  reigned  at  Rdupur  until  1360,  when  he  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  JasdhuJji. 

Jasdhulji  succeeded  to  tho  addi  in  A.d.  1360  and  did  what  he 
could  to  restore  order  in  the  Jethva  dominions,  but  the  continual 
incursious  from  Sindh  made  his  hold  on  the  northerly  portion  of 
his  dominions  very  insecure  ; he  died  in  a.d.  1392  and  was  succeeded 
by  Rdnoji.  RAnoji,  owning  to  the  causes  abovemontioned  and  the 
incursions  of  tho  Sult&ns  of  Gujarat,  was  able  to  do  even  less  than 
his  predecessors,  and  the  Jethwa  dominion  had  now,  with  the 
exception  of  the  branch  of  the  family  which  held  NtfgnAh  bandar , 
shrunk  almost  to  its  present  limits.  Ho  died  in  1420  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sanghji  III.  Sanghji  succeeded  in  a.d.  1420  and 
reigned  till  1461.  He  maintained  himself  at  R4npur,  much  as  his 
immediate  predecessors  had  done.  Ho  died  in  A.D.  1461  and  was 
succeeded  by  Bhdnji  X.  Blninji  succeeded  to  the  gddi  in  a.d.  1461. 
These  were  troublous  times,  for  during  his  reign  SultAn  Mahmud 
Begndha  conquered  Jumtgad  and  compelled  tho  zaminddr * of  tho 
entire  province  to  pay  regular  tribute*  Tribute  had  indeed  been 
exacted  by  Ahmad  SbAh  subsequent  to  his  expedition  against 
Jun&gad  in  a.d.  1414,  but  in  a desultory  manner,  but  SultAn 
Mahmud  by  residing  himself  for  several  years  in  Sorath,  and  by 
permanently  placing  a Viceroy  at  Jundgad,  soon  reduced  all  tho 
zaminddr a to  complete  order  and  submission,  and  Blninji  was  by  no 
means  in  a position  to  offer  resistance.  Blninji  is  said  to  have 
expelled  the  LAkluinis  from  RAval,  with  the  assistance  of  VAdhel 
Dudoji  of  Aramra  and  Vala  VAlnji  of  Dhank  ; he  died  in  a.d. 
a 613-79 
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1492  and  was  succeeded  by  RAnoji  VII.  RAnoji  VII.  su< 
a.d.  1492  and  died  in  a.d.  1525  after  an  uneventful  reign,  and 
succeeded  by  Khimoji  II.,  who  was  the  son  of  Meji,  Rauoji's  brot 
RAnoji  himself  leaving  no  male  offspring.  Khimoji  succeeded 
a.d.  1525.  During  his  time  the  Jethva  possessions  were  s 
further  curtailed  by  the  invasion  of  the  JAdejAs  under  Jdro  RA 
who  conquered  NAgnah  bandar  aud  established  near  there 
capital  of  NavAnagar.  Khimoji  died  in  a.d.  1550  and  was 
by  Ramdeji  IV. 

Ramdeji  IV.  succeeded  in  A.D.  1550;  he  was  the  son  of 
VibhAji's  daughter;  she  was  the  sister  of  that  chiefs  successor  J 
Sataji,  one  of  the  most  overbearing  but  bravest  chiefs  of  the  time. 
tJAm  Sataji,  in  spite  of  his  relationship  to  RAmdeji,  desired  to  conquer 
the  Jethva  dominions,  and  accordingly  he  invited  RAuideji  to  visit 
him  at  NavAnagar.  Rdmdeji  for  some  time  refused  to  go,  but 
eventually  was  persuaded  by  ChAran  KAvidAs  LAngo  to  visit  the 
JAw,  who,  as  soon  as  he  got  him  into  his  power,  put  him  to  death 
by  treachery,  and  sent  an  army  against  RAnpar  and  conquered  that 
place.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  BhAnii.  BhAnji  after  the 
capture  of  Ranpur  stayed  for  fifteen  days  at  NAtha  Timbi  and  tb 
came  to  Sodhana,  and  stayed  there  for  three  months  and  twelve 
and  thence  wTenfc  to  Adodar  where  he  stayed  for  eighteen 
thence  he  fled  to  Travada  where  he  concealed  himself  in  a g 
sixteen  days  and  there  died.  BhAnji  was  ill  at  the  time  of 
taking  of  RAnpur  and  suffered  so  much  in  his  flight  from  the  f ‘ 
army  who  eagerly  pursued  him,  that  he  died  thus  prematurely, 
wife  KalAbai  now*  fled  to  ChhAya  with  her  infant  son  Khimoji 
his  two  younger  brothers,  and  there  took  refuge,  and  benceforv 
ChhAya  became  the  Jethva  capital.  Khimoji  while  thus  a minor, 
ascended  the  Jethva  gddi,  but  affairs  were  principally  conducted 
by  his  mother,  KuldbAi,  a woman  of  great  strength  of  mind  and 
unbending  courage.  JAm  SatAji,  however,  proved  too  powerful  r “ 
her,  and  conquered  the  Porbandar  country  as  far  as  the  Bol 
creek.  KalabAi  however  did  not  loso  courage,  but  enter 
large  numbers  of  Mers  and  others  in  garrison  at  ChhAya,  and 
out  to  them  hopes  of  plunder  and  conquest.  When  Jam  Sataji 
defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Bhucbar  Mori,  aud  shortly  a 
wards  compelled  to  fly  to  the  hills  as  a fugitive,  KalAbai 
Khimoji  reconquered  their  former  possessions  up  to  the  RAnj 
froutier,  and  Jam  Sataji  was  never  able  to  recover  them.  On 
death  of  that  chief  in  a.d.  1 (>08,  Khimoji’s  rule  w'as  firmly  estab] 
Khimoji  bestowed  MorAna,  a village  of  his  new  conquests,  upon  his 
brother  Bhojrajji,  and  Rojiidu  upon  his  brother  Jetbiji ; he  died  iu 
a.d.  1026  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Vikmatji  II. 

Vikmatji  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  a.d.  1626  and  bestowed  the 
village  of  PandAvadar  upon  his  brother  Karanji ; he  died  in  a.d. 
1671  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  SultAnji.  Sultanji  succeeded 
VikmAtji  in  1671;  he  perceived  that  but  little  attention  was  given 
to  the  affairs  of  Sorath,  and  also  calculated  that  the  MAhArAja 
Jasvantsing  of  Jodhpur,  who  was  now  Subheddr  of  GujarAt,  would 
especially  in  so  distant  a part  of  the  province  not  look  with  a 
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©ye  on  any  encroachments  of  a Hindu  zamiitddr.  lie  therefore  built  Chapter  XIII. 
a small  fort  in  the  Moghal  port  of  Porbandar  and  began  to  assert  states  and  Place 
his  influence  there,  although  still  residing  at  Chhdya  ; he  died  in  1 099  Porbasoar- 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bhdnji.  BhAnji  succeeded  to  the  gddi 

Lt  in  1099.  He,  like  his  father,  resided  at  Chhdya,  but  daily  asserted 
his  influence  at  Porbaudar.  The  incursions  of  the  Marathds  into 

- Gujarat,  the  rebellion  of  Durgddds  Rdthod,  and  tho  absence  of  tho 
emperor  Aurangzeb  in  the  Deccan,  rendered  his  encroachments  on 
Porbandar  the  more  easy.  He  died  in  A.D.  1 709  and  was  succeeded 

c by  his  son  Khimoji.  This  chief  was  granted  one-fourth  of  the 

- revenue  of  the  port  of  Porbandar  ou  condition  of  service  and  guarding 
tho  port,  for  which  ho  received  a eanad.  Khimoji  succeeded  to  the 

— gddi  in  1709.  Tho  death  of  Aurangzebin  1707,  and  the  contioued 

— incursions  of  the  Mardthds,  the  warfare  between  the  princes,  the 

* short  reigns  of  the  emperors  Bahddur  Shah  and  Farnikhsiyar,  and 

the  attempts  at  independence  of,  and  dissensions  between,  the  great 
Muhammadan  nobles,  permitted  Khimoji  to  strengthen  his  hold  on 

r Porbandar,  of  which  place  he  now  claimed  to  be  zaminddr,  and  in 
1726  he  bribod  tho  Desais  of  Mangrol  to  surrender  to  hini  tho  fort 
of  Mddliavpur  and  incorporated  that,  town  with  his  dominions.  In 
1727,  howover,  Muh&riz-ul-Mulk  Sarbnland  Khdn  Bahadur,  Viceroy 
of  Gujar&t,  in  ono  of  his  progresses  marched  against  ChFi&ya. 

Khimoji  took  ship  at  Porbandar  and  put  to  sea,  hoping  thereby  to 
escape  payment  of  tribute,  but  he  was  eventually  obliged  to  return 
nnd  pay  a tribute  of  1,25,000  Mahmudis  (about  £4000).  He  died 
in  1728,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vikmatji  III.  Vikmatji  III. 
succeeded  his  father  in  1728.  He  conquered  the  town  and  fort  of 
Kutiana  from  tho  Muhammadan  garrison  in  a.d.  1749  and  annexed 
it  toTns  possessions.  Vikiruitji  died  in  a.d.  1757  and  was  succeeded 
by  lits  son  Sultanji.  In  1759  Kutiana  was  wrested  from  him  by 
Hiiskim  Kbtin,  by  the  connivance  of  tho  Kasb&tis.  In  1774 
Shekh  Mi4n  of  Mangrol  made  a night  attack  upon  Navi  and 
conquered  that  place.  Sultdnji,  however,  procured  aid  from 
Jddeja  Kumbhoji  of  Cfondal  and  forced  Shekh  MiAu  to  retire.  In 
a.d.  1778  Sultduji  built  the  port  of  Bethdli  at  Vad&la  on  the 
Navanagar  frontier.  A Navdnagar  Barot  who  happened  to  be 
passing  by  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  fort,  but  was  refused 
admittance;  he  therefore  went  to  Navanagar  to  Jam  Jasdji  dressed 
as  a woman,  and  when  asked  the  reason  of  his  adopting  such  a 
disguise,  ho  said  he  did  so  because  his  chief  was  a woman,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  fitting  that  he,  the  servant,  should  also  wear 
female  dress.  When  further  questioned,  he  uttered  the  following 
couplot : 

Arise  descendant  of  Ajmil, 

Reduce  BethAli  to  dust. 

The  Rina  will  again  populate  Ghumli, 

And  the  Jam  will  be  forced  to  beg  a crust. 

Jdm  Jasdji  on  this  sont  his  minister  Moraman  Khavas  against 
Bethdli  with  a powerful  army,  and  they  pressed  the  garrison  sore. 

RAna  Sultanji  now  sought  the  aid  of  Diwan  Amarji  of  Junagad,  and 
that  minister  procured  terms  from  Navauagar,  and  they  withdrew 
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their  army  on  condition  tliat  the  fort  of  Bcthdli  should  be 
This  was  done,  and  peace  concluded.  In  1782  Rdna 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  Jadeja  Kambboji  of  Gondal, 

Kutidno.  The  allies  ravaged  the  pargandh , but  were  unable  to 
the  town,  and  were  speedily  dispersed  by  Divdn  Amarji 
In  1785  Sultduji  perceiving  that  the  Moghal  power  was 
broken,  transferred  his  scat  of  rule  to  Porbandar,  which  has 
since  been  the  Jethva  capital,  and  gives  a name  to  the 
In  1787  the  Ri&zAdah  chieftain  of  Cliorvdd  (Sanghji  by  name) 
at  war  with  Aliya  ildthi  of  Malia,  and  was  killed  in  a battle 
near  the  latter  town.  Rana  Sultduji  who  was  related  to 
persuaded  his  relations  to  hand  over  the  fort  and  town  of 
to  him,  and  in  return  dofraj’ed  the  detnauda  of  their  Sibandi 
were  pressing  them  for  payment,  and  from  Chorvdd  he  made  a ® 
attack  upon  and  captured  the  port  and  town  of  Verdval.  In 
1789,  however,  the  Navvab  Sahib  Hdmid  Khdn  took  both  Cho 
and  Verdval  from  the  Rdna  and  ravaged  his  country,  nod 
Goviudji,  the  governor  of  Kutidua,  on  behalf  of  the  Nawdb, 
tho  Rdua's  town  of  Kandorna.  Rdua  Sultdnji  was  forced  to 
peace,  and  to  agree  to  pay  both  a nazardndh  (or  present)  and 
Peace  wsb  then  arranged.  After  tho  conquest  of  Chorvdd 
Verdval,  Rdna  Sultdiiji  foolishly  quarrelled  with  the  chie 
Mdngrol  and  was  consequently  strenuously  opposed  by  him.  Ha 
been  more  discreet,  it  is  probable  that  his  hold  on  Chunrld 
Verdval  would  have  been  indetiuitely  prolonged  and  it  ia  quite 
that  they  might  have  permanently  remained  in  his  possession. 
a.d.  1799  Kalidn  Seth,  who  had  been  Diwdn  of  Jundgad,  rebe 
and  took  possession  of  Kotiaua,  and  from  thence  ravaged  the  Ran*'* 
couutry.  But  Rdna  Sultdnji  sent  an  army  against  him  under 
tho  command  of  Ranchodji  Diwdn,  who  was  then  in  Porbandar 
employ,  and  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  some  camion. 

1804  Rdna  Sultdnji  was  deposed  by  his  son  Knnvnr  IHloji,  who 
from  this  date  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  chieftaincy  though  in 
the  name  of  his  father.  Sultdnji  survived  until  aj>.  1818,  when  he 
died. 

Hdloji  rebelled  against  his  father  and  obtained  possession  of 
forts  of  Khirasra  and  Navi,  and  finally  deposing  his  father,  assumed 
power  in  about  1804-5.  In  1807  Jamdddrs  Murad  Kiidn  and  Fakir 
Muhammad  Makrdni,  otc.,  who  were  iu  charge  of  the  fort 
Kandorna,  sold  the  place  to  Jam  Jasdji  of  Navanagar,  who  had 
promised  them  employment  aud  rewards.  On  the  petition  of 
Rdna  to  Colonel  Walker,  who  had  accompanied  the  G 
Subheddr  in  his  Mulakgiri  expedition,  that  officer  after  in 
directing  the  Jdm  to  restore  Kandorna,  marched  against  that  place 
and  took  it,  and  restored  it  to  the  Rdna  on  the  5th  December  1807  after 
exacting  a nazardndh  of  Rs.  20,000,  On  December  16th,  1807, 
a permanent  settlement  of  tho  Gaikwdr  demands  for  tribate  was 
drawn  up  and  signed,  and  in  January  1808  Porbaudar  executed  an 
engagement  renouncing  piracy  and  all  right  to  wrecks.  As,  however, 
there  were  serious  dissensions  between  Hdloji  and  his  son  Kunvar 
Pratbiraj,  and  the  latter  had  seized  upon  Chhdya,  Hdloji  was  forced 
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-to  ask  the  aid  of  the  British,  who  took  the  fort  of  Ckhaya  Chapter  XIII. 

from  tho  Kutivar  and  took  him  prisoner,  and  restored  the  fort  to  g^a^8  Placet 
B HiUoji.  As,  moreover,  considerable  arrears  of  tribute  were  due  to 
the  Gaikwdr,  Porbandar  ceded  to  the  British  Government  one-half  PoamuroAS. 

" of  the  revenues  of  the  port  of  Porbandar,  in  consideration  of  which 
a loan  of  Rb.  50,000  was  granted  by  Government  for  tho  part 
e*  satisfaction  of  the  Gdikwar’s  claims.  Porbandar  was  by  this 
r engagement  (dated  December  5th,  1809)  placed  under  British 
protection,  and  a captain  and  100  men  wero  stationed  in  that  port 
J for  the  assistance  of  the  lluna.  Finally,  in  1853,  this  detachment 
was,  at  the  Rdna’s  desire,  withdrawn,  and  the  British  share  in  the 
, customs  also  given  up  in  consideration  of  a permanent  annual 
payment  of  Ra.  15,000  to  the  British  Government.  The  author  of 
the  T&rikh-i-Sorath  says  that  Prathirdj's  grandmother's  feet  were 
. cut  off  at  the  storm  of  Cbkdya  by  some  sijnihis  in  order  to  obtain 
her  gold  anklets.  In  1812  Hdloji  died,  thus  predeceasing  his  father 
Snltanji,  who  however  died  in  1 S 1 3.  Hdloji  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Prathiraj.  Prathirdj  succeeded  his  father  in  1813,  and  on  mounting 
the  gadi  assumed  the  name  of  Khimoji.  Khirnoji  built  the  temple  of 
Khimeshvar  Mahddcv  aboat  half  a mile  from  the  sea  near  the  village 
of  Kunchadi. 

Khimoji  died  in  A.D.  1831,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Bhojrajji 
or  Vikmatji  the  present  chief.  Tho  real  name  of  Rdna  Vikmdtji  is 
Bhojrajji,  but  according  to  family  custom,  he  assumed  another 
name  on  succeeding  to  the  ffddi.  He  was  eight  years  of  ago  when 
ho  succeeded  his  father,  aud  therefore  Rani  Itupdliba,  his  mother, 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  chieftaincy  in  his  name  and  managed 
so  well  that  she  freed  the  State  from  debt  and  built  tho  temple  and 
kund  of  Keddreskvar  at  Porbandar  as  well  os  the  tank  called 
Mitlia  Taldv  near  the  city.  She  died  in  1841,  and  from  that  date 
the  present  Raua  has  conducted  the  administration.  Porbandar 
aided  in  the  suppression  of  the  gang  of  Vdghor  rebels,  who  for 
niauy  years  devastated  the  province. 

The  laud  rovenuo  system  is  similar  to  that  described  under 
Jundgad.  Iu  1876  tho  gross  revenuo  amounted  to  £28,555  of 
which  the  chief  items  were  land  revenue  £17,520,  and  land  and  sea 
customs  £6040.  Iu  1881  there  were  ten  schools  with  700  pupils. 

Porbandar,  the  present  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  town  is  entirely 
built  of  stone  and  is  surrounded  by  a fort.  The  population  consists 
of  15,000  souls,  tho  majority  of  whom  are  Vdnias,  Lohdnds,  Bkatids, 
and  Kharvds.  The  town  is  said  to  havo  been  called  in  ancient 
times  Suddmdpuri ; it  bas  been  the  Jethva  capital  since  about  tho 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Porbandar  trades  with  Bombay, 

Kardclii,  and  tho  G ujariit  ports,  aud  does  a small  trade  with  Arabia, 

Zanzibar,  aud  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tho  exports  and  imports  in  1881-82 
were  Rs.  3,35,862  and  Its.  4,85,724  respectively.  The  population  of 
Porbandar  according  to  the  1872  census  was  14,563,  and  14,570  iu 
1881. 
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Chapter  XIII.  Pra'chi  Kund,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  PAtan,  is  situated  oo 
latM  Plactt*  ^ho  bank  °f  &©  Sanisvati  river  at  the  point  where  this  river  take*  a 
turn  towards  the  east  (pruch)  and  hence  is  railed  PrAchi.  The 
PaAcm  Kcsu,  original  PrAchi  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  village  of  Ajota,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  PrAchi.  There  arc*  two  kund*  or 
reservoirs  in  the  river  bod  where  it  thus  turns  to  the  oast.  Th«o 
kund*  are  bold  to  b©  very  sacred,  and  they  who  perform  a pilgrim- 
age  hen*  bathe  therein.  There  is  a pipat  tree  at  PrAchi,  known  si 
the  Molcth  1’ipal,  so  called  because  the  sight  of  it  ia  supposed  to 
deliver  those  who  are  possessed  by  bhuU  from  these  demon* 
They  who  are  possessed  conic  hither  and  are  here  delivered  from 
the  bhut*.  They  who  are  childless  also  come  hither  and  worship 
their  ancestors,  Ac.,  hero,  in  the  hopes  of  being  blessed  with  off* 
spring.  The  three  days,  13th,  14th,  and  loth  of  the  light  half  of 
die  months  of  Kdrtik , Chaltra  and  Shed  ran  are  called  PrAchi  days, 
because  on  these  days  ceremonies  performed  at  PrAchi  are  more 
efficacious.  The  principal  worship  conducted  at  PrAchi  is  that  of 
ancestors.  In  another  small  kund  in  the  river  is  au  image  of 
Vishnu  about  four  feet  high  which  is  immersed  to  the  waist  in 
water  and  is  held  very  sacred  and  is  called  PrAchi  Madhava 
Pilgrims  pay  their  adorations  here.  Thcro  are  large  assemblies  of 
pilgrims  here  in  the  PrAchi  days  of  KdHik  and  Chuiira , and  the 
NftwAb  Sahib  levies  a toll  of  8 anna * per  he&d  from  each  pilgntn. 
There  are  two  dharmnK&lds  at  PrAchi  Kund,  one  built  by  Vitbal  Rao 
DevAji  the  famous  Subahddr  of  the  Gaik  war,  and  the  other  by  the 
JuiiAgad  DarbAr.  It  is  said  that  the  PAndavs  were  advised  to  go 
and  bathe  in  the  PrAchi  Sarasvati  by  Krishna,  who  told  Yudhisthira 
that  it  was  more  sacred  than  GayAji,  the  Ganges,  and  Pushkar.  On 
the  bank  of  this  river  is  the  temple  of  the  Bathoshvar  Mahadev  of 
which  the  emblem  or  ling  is  very  large.  Barren  women  make 
vows  to  this  god  to  make  certain  offerings  if  they  should  bear  a 
child.  Then  they  come  and  embrace  the  ling.  People  believe  that 
if  they  are  able  to  embrace  the  ling  properly  they  will  bo  made 
fruitful. 

ftlmi.  Ra’idi  is  situated  about  20  miles  south  of  Kundla  in  BhAvnagar. 

The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  211,  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  21 G souIb.  The  river  RAidi,  which  rises  in 
the  KoelidliAr  hill,  in  the  Gir,  flows  to  the  east  of  the  village.  It  is 
said  that  a grandson  of  Mundhraj  KhtimAn,  named  Ilarsur,  possessed 
the  village  of  RAidi  in  about  Samvat  1740  (a.d.  1684).  At  that  tirno 
there  was  a large  town  called  Methala  belonging  to  the  Yarn 
BAhruis,  close  to  RAidi.  Its  ruined  site  is  still  distinguishable,  ami 
it  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  formerly  a large  fcow’n.  It  ia 
about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south-Tvest  of  RAidi. 

Rajkot.  Ra  jkot  is  the  chief  town  of  the  second  class  state  of  the  same 

name  and  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Aji 
river  which  laves  its  walls.  A short  distance  from  the  towm  is  the 
camp  and  civil  station  of  RAjkot,  the  latter  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  KAthiawar  Political  Agency  and  of  the  HdlAr 
district  and  the  former  the  cantonment  of  the  troops  which  garrison 
the  province.  The  present  chiefs  of  RAjkot  are  Jadeja  Rajputs 
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ml  cadets  of  Navdnagar.  Rdjkot  lies  in  22°  18'  north  latitude 
»nd  in  70°  51'  east  longitude. 

The  founder  of  the  Rdjkot  house  was  Kunvar  Vibhoji  younger 
.on  of  Ajoji,  eldest  son  of  Jdtn  Satdji.  Ajoji  never  ascended  the 
f&dL  but  fell  on  the  bloody  field  of  Bhuchar  Mori  iu  a.d.  1591, 
eaving  two  sons  both  minors.  Jdm  Sataji  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Jasoji  in  a.d.  1608,  but  Ajoji’s  son  Lakha  succeeded  his  uncle  on 
his  death  in  a.d.  1624.  Vibhoji  received  Kdldvad  in  appanage. 
Though  Vibhoji  was  a minor  on  the  accession  of  Jam  Jasoji,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  favourably  by  that  chieftain. 
He  married  a daughter  of  the  Vdghela  chieftain  of  Sardhar,  who 
gave  the  village  of  Chibhda  to  his  daughter  in  dowry.  At  this 
village  Vibhoji  and  his  mother  took  up  their  residence,  and  it  seems 
that  Navduagar  resumed  Kdldvad.  The  Vdghelds  of  Sardhar 
were  a powerful  race,  who  owned  the  country  as  far  south  as  Gondal, 
then  a holding  of  the  Chuddsainas.  The  Imperial  foujddrs  had  long 
been  annoyed  by  their  ravages  and  had  for  some  years  contemplated 
their  destruction.  When  Prince  Shdh  Julian  was  Viceroy  at 
Ahmadnbad,  Vibhoji  agreed  to  join  the  Imperial  troops  and  procure 
them  an  entrance  into  Sardhdr,  and  a force  was  sent  with  him  by 
orders  of  the  prince.  This  force  attacked  the  Vdghelds  and  killed 
the  chieftain  Vdghela  Kdnoji  and  drove  out  the  rest.  From  this 
day  an  imperial  thdndh  was  placed  at  Sardhdr,  but  Vibhoji  >vas 
allowed  to  reside  there  aud  serve  under  the  thdnahddr *s  orders. 
Vibhoji  made  himself  exceedingly  useful,  and  the  Muhammadans 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Vdghelds,  but 
the  eastern  portions  were  overrun  by  the  Kdthis.  Vibhoji  took  a 
prominent  part  in  these  transactions  and  received  some  of  the 
villages,  notably  Ardoi,  Rib,  Ribda,  Kdlipdt,  and  one  or  two  others, 
as  a reward  for  his  services.  He  died  in  a.d.  1635  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Meramanji  who  continued  to  reside  in  Sardhar 
under  the  orders  of  the  thdnahddr.  When  the  Viceroy  Azam  Khdn 
entered  the  province  in  a.d.  1640  to  chastise  the  Kdthis  who  had 
been  extending  their  raids  to  the  Dholka  and  Dhandhuka  districts, 
besides  constantly  harassing  the  faujddt  of  Sorath,  Meramanji  at 
once  joined  him  in  concert  with  the  thdnahddr  of  Sardhdr  and 
was  confirmed  in  his  possessions  and  received  much  praise,  ne 
also  aided  the  thdnahdars  and  receivc*d  an  additional  village  or  two 
from  new  conquests.  Ho  married  two  wives,  one  ft  daughter  of 
the  Chudasama  Grasia  of  Gondal,  and  the  other  a Rdjput&ni  of 
some  other  family. 

Meramanji  had  two  sons  ; the  eldest  named  Sdhibji  was  by  the 
second  wife,  and  the  second  Kumbhoji  by  tlie  Chuddsatna  lady. 
Now,  the  mother  of  Sdhibji  died  young,  and  as  Meramanji  was 
exceedingly  attached  to  the  Chuddsama  lady,  she  acquired  a great 
influence  over  him,  and  her  son  Kumbhoji  was  both  ambitious 
and  able  and  sought  to  supplant  Sdhibji.  In  consequence  of  this 
Sdhibji  retired  to  Navanagar.  But  before  his  father  died  Sdhibji 
returned,  aud  by  the  aid  of  the  thdnahddr  was  installed  in  place  of 
his  father.  Kumbhoji  retired  in  anger  to  his  father-in-law  at 
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Gondal,  and  resided  oither  there  or  at  his  patrimonial  village 
Ribda. 


of 
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Sdhibji  continued  to  reside  in  Sardhdr  and  serve  the  thanahddr 
ami  he  accompanied  the  army  nnder  Kntb-ud-din  Khesbgi,  fat 
of  Soruth,  against  Nuvduftgur  in  A.n.  1004.  Sdhibji  was  on 
terms  with  his  brother  Kumbhoji,  but  it  was  finally  arranged 
through  the  interference  of  Kutb-ud-din  that  Sdhibji  should  gi r*> 
Kumbhoji  the  villages  of  Ardoi  and  Rib  and  that  Kumbhoji  should 
resign  all  furtbor  claims.  On  these  terms  peace  was  made.  Sdhibji 
lived  like  his  predecessors  at  Sardhdr  and  died  in  about  A.n.  1675 
rind  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bdmanioji. 

Bdmanioji  succeeded  his  father  in  a.d.  1075.  Bdmanioji  was 
constantly  on  duty  at  Rdjkot  ns  well  as  at  Sardhdr,  and  as  his 
possessions  of  Kdlipdt*  &c„  were  so  near  to  the  former  place  he 
resided  there  more  often  than  at  Sardhdr.  He  obtained  several 
more  villages  either  in  gift  for  his  services  or  held  them  in  farm 
from  the  thdnahddr *.  He  appears  to  have  gone  to  Rdjkot  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Holi  festival  when  a band  of  Midnas  came  down 
and  drove  oft  the  village  cattle.  Bdmanioji  pursued  them  aud 
overtook  them  in  the  Naklang  Vid,  where  in  the  engagement  that 
took  place  ho  was  slain.  On  his  death  in  a.d.  1094  ho  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Merdmanji  II. 

Merdmanji  II.  was  a daring  and  able  warrior.  After  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  in  a.d.  1707  the  provincial  discipline 
was  much  relaxed,  and  owing  to  the  denudation  of  the  province  of 
troops  in  order  to  check  the  Mardthds,  no  spare  troops  were 
available  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  in  the  province. 
Hordm&n j i now  resolved  to  conquer  Rdjkot  and  effected  his  purpose 
and  acquired  most  of  the  dependent  villages.  But  in  1720 
Masum  Klidn,  the  deputy  faujddr  of  Jundgad,  reconquered  Rdjkot, 
killing  Merdmanji,  aud  obtained  the  post  of  foujddr  of  the  mahdloi 
Rajkot  and  Sardhdr,  which  at  this  time  included  Josdan,  Anamlpur, 
Bhddla,  &c.  This  district  was  granted  to  him  in  jdgir  by  the 
Emperor  Muhammad  Shdh  in  a.  D.  1720  on  condition  of  his 
discharging  the  duties  of  faujddr.  This  Masum  Kuli  Klidn 
afterwards  built  the  fort  of  Rdjkot  in  a.d.  1722,  naming  the  town 
after  himself  Masumabad.  After  the  death  of  Merdmanji,  Masum 
Khan,  otherwise  called  Shujdat  Khdu,  ruled  at  Rdjkot  till  his  death 
in  1732.  Merdmanji  had  in  all  seven  sons,  to  whom  afterwards 
Ran inalji granted  holdings  as  under  after  the reconqucst  of  Rajkot; 
1,  Ranmalji,  who  succeeded  him  ; 2,  Modji,  who  received  Gavridar; 
3,  Kaldji,  who  received  Shdbpur ; 4,  Harbhamji,  who  received  Pal; 
5,  Dddoji,  who  received  Kotharia;  G,  Jasdji,  who  received  Bhichri ; 
and  7,  Phulji,  to  whom  was  allotted  Khokhardar.  Rdjkot  was  thus 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  possessions  of  the  brethren  of  Ranmalji 
and  his  own  villages.  Merd man ji  was  killed  in  a.d.  1720  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ranmalji. 

Ranmalji  on  succeeding  to  the  gddi  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
warlike  temper  of  the  times,  and  determined  to  recover  Rdjkot  as 
wTell  as  to  conquer  the  neighbouring  ihandhoi  Sardhdr.  After  some 
difficulty  he  contrived  in  a.d.  1732  to  wrest  Rdjkot  from  Musutn 
Khan,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  almost  immediately  after 
he  summoned  Sardhdr,  which  however  refused  to  surrender.  He 
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accordingly  asked  assistance  from  Ilaloji  of  Gondal,  but  that  Chap  ten  XIII. 

chieftain  refused  to  co-operate  with  him.  Tejmdlji  of  Kotra  gtateg  place 

Sang&ni  was  more  accommodating,  and  uniting  their  forces  they 

attacked  Sardb&r.  But  the  place  was  strong  and  the  garrison  both 

brave  and  numerous  and  ably  directed  by  a gallant  thdnakddr  named 

Bdkar  Klidn,  and  the  confederates  were  compelled  to  retiro 

unsuccessful.  Ranmalji  now  despaired  of  direct  attack,  but  lay  in 

wait  for  the  thdnakddr  whenever  he  should  go  to  any  distance  from 

tho  thdnah.  One  day  Bakar  Khan,  attended  by  but  one  horseman, 

rode  in  the  direction  of  Kdlipat.  Ranmalji  with  a chosen  band  of 

good  horsemen  at  once  gave  him  chase.  Bakar  Khan's  horse  got 

entangled  in  the  river  and  he  was  overtaken  and  killed  after  a 

valiant  resistance  on  the  Sardhdri  Dhtir  not  far  from  that  village. 

But  ere  Ranmalji  could  collect  his  forces  to  attack  tho  tkdnah9 
LAkha  Khachar  of  Bhadla  besieged  it  with  a large  force  of  Kdthis 
aud  took  the  place.  Ranmalji  now  again  applied  to  Tejmalji  of 
Kotra,  and  the  two  chieftains  uniting  their  forces  conquered  tho 
town,  which  has  over  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  Rajkot. 

Once  indeed  during  Ranmalji's  life  Sardhar  was  surprised  and 
conquered  by  Rama  Khachar  of  Anandpur  during  the  absence  of 
Ranmalji  at  R&jkot  and  Tejmdlji  at  Kotra.  But  it  was  speedily 
recovered,  and  Anandpur  was  in  turn  laid  waste,  aud  the  gates 
brought  thence  and  built  into  the  Sardhdr  gateway.  After  these 
conquests  Ranmalji  granted  his  brethren  holdings  as  above 
mentioned  out  of  his  new  conquests.  Ranmalji  had  four  sons  : (1) 

Ldkhoji,  otherwise  called  Bdvoji,  who  succeeded  him,  (2)  Vajerdj, 
who  received  M&nkhdvad,  (3)  Akherdj,  who  received  Gadhka,  and 
(4)  Prathirdj,  who  received  Tramba.  Ranmalji  died  in  a.d.  1 74G 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ldkhoji. 

Ldkhoji  succeeded  his  father  Ranmalii  in  a.d.  1746.  Lakhoji 
was  unfitted  to  rule  and  during  his  lifetime  resigned  the  gaai 
to  his  eldest  son  Mer&manji  who  ruled  at  Rajkot  in  his  place, 

Ldkhoji  had  however  four  sons  besides  Merdmauji,  viz.  2,  Verdji 
and  3,  Togdji.  These  two  sons  received  between  them  the  three 
villages  of  khdmbha,  Sainadhidla,  and  Sdjadidli ; 4,  Surdji,  who 
received  P&dasan  and  half  of  Kdthrota,  and,  5,  Visoji,  who  was 
killed  fighting  with  the  Kathis  at  Varjdtirth  where  his  pdltyo  or 
monument  stands  to  this  day.  It  is  customary  in  the  clan  of 
Vibhani  J&dcjas  when  any  of  them  ascend  the  gdd%  or  marry  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Visoji's  monuments  both  at  Sardhdr  and 
Varjdtirth.  Veroji  observing  the  weakness  of  Ldkhoji  seized  upon 
Sardhdr,  and  but  for  Colonel  Walker's  permanent  settlement  in 
1 807-8  the  Rajkot  estate  would  have  been  dismembered.  Meramanji 
was  one  of  the  confederates  who  incited  Jamdddr  Fateh  Muhammad 
to  invade  Nav&imgar,  but  his  great  namesake  Merdman  KlmvAs 
completely  turned  the  tables  on  him  by  ravaging  the  8ardhar 
pargandh . Mer&manji  is  famed  ns  u poet  and  in  A.D.  1782  he 
composed  a work  called  Pravin  Sagnr.  At  tbi9  time  ho  was  detained 
by  the  Mardtha  army  at  Limbdi  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
jama.  Meramanji  died  at  the  end  of  a.d.  1794  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  leaving  a son  named  Ranmalji,  then  a youth.  On 
Merdmanji’s  death  Lakhoji  resumed  the  rule,  but  in  a year  and  a 
b 613-80 
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half  be  was  expelled  by  bin  grandson.  After  however  sotnonegJia* 
tion  he  was  recalled  and  allowed  to  again  conduct  affairs  with  the 
aid  of  Veroji  of  SurdhAr.  But  he  soon  wearied  of  the  cares  of 
rule  and  retired  to  NavAnagar,  where  he  died  in  A.D.  1796. 

Ramrtalji  oti  I^ikhoji’s  death  succeeded  to  the  RAjkot  portion  of 
the  estate,  but  Veroji  kept  a firm  hold  upon  SardhAr.  Thm 
remained  in  this  state  until  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Walker  in  1807« 
This  officer  gave  separate  guarantees  to  both  Banvnatji  and  Vemji 
Captain  Ballantyne  however  caused  Veroji  to  withdraw  from 
Sardhnr  to  Khambha,  and  awarded  to  SAugAji  (also  called  DAdoji), 
brother  of  ttanmalji,  the  village  of  1 >holem  as  In  this  w*y 

Hard  bar  was  restored  to  the  Rqjkot  house.  Ranmalji  married 
three  wives:  (1)  JAmba,  the  daughter  of  a Bbuyad  of  Saela  ; (2) 
Adiba,  the  daughter  of  the  Ankevalia  GrAsia,  a BhAyAd  of  Limbdi; 
and  (8)  Motiba,  the  daughter  of  u RAjput  of  Auaml  Mogri  m 
Go  jar  At.  Of  these  Jamba  gavo  birth  to  his  eldest  son  SurAji  and 
Motiba  lmd  also  one  son  llothiji.  Of  these  SurAji  succeeded  In* 
father,  and  Hothiji  had  a son  named  Bhupatsing,  who  was  granted 
the  village  of  Dholera  in  gras.  This  village  had  reverted  to  the 
Da r bar  on  the  death  of  DAdoji  without  issue  male. 

SurAji  succeeded  his  father  in  a.d.  1825.  He  married  two  wire*, 
(1)  Amjiba,  daughter  of  the  ThAkor  of  SAcla  and  (2)  NAniha, 
daughter  of  JhAla  Abhosingliji  of  Chuda.  Amjiba  had  a son  nuwed 
Gagubhu,  who  died  when  only  five  years  of  age.  NAniba  had  a 
non  named  Meramanji.  SurAji  died  in  1844  and  was  succeeded  by 
MerAtnanji. 

Meramanji  was  a chief  of  but  moderate  ability.  He  had  four 
wives,  (I)  Hajuba,  daughter  of  tbe  RAj  of  VAukaner;  (2)  Hariba, 
daughter  of  AklierAjji  of  LAkhanka  a BhAvnagar  BhAyAd  : thi* 
lady  was  the  mother  of  BAvoji  the  present  chief:  (3)  BAirAj ; 
daughter  of  the  Kudla  GrAsia,  a Chuda  BhAyad ; (4)  BAkunvarba 
daughter  of  the  VAghela  of  Machliiav  tinder  Ahmadabad  and 
mother  of  Ladhubha. 


The  present  Tluikor  who  is  named  BAvoji,  was  born  on  Saturday 
August  30th,  185C.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  Saturday,  November 
8th,  1862.  His  grandmother  Nauiba  carried  on  the  affairs  of  the 
talufeah  until  1867,  when  Colonel  Keatinge  entrusted  the  management 
of  this  state  and  that  of  Liuibdi  to  Captain  (now  Major)  J.  H.  Lloyd. 
This  officer  and  his  successors  carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  State 
until  November  1874,  when  the  present  ThAkor  was  entrusted  with 
limited  powers.  Finally  on  the  1 7th  January  1876  he  was  invested 
with  the  full  powers  of  a talukdar  of  the  second  class.  BAvoji  was 
educated  at  the  RAjkumAr  College  at  RAjkot.  He  has  married 
eight  wives,  of  whom  four  only  are  now  alive  but  oue  of  them  only 
lias  a son.  His  younger  brother  Ladhubha  is  a very  promising 
youth.  He  too  has  been  educated  at  the  RAjkumAr  College.  The  state 
is  divided  into  three  mahdls  or  revenue  sub-divisions,  Rajkot,  SardhAr, 
and  KuAdva.  The  annual  income  is  about  Rs.  200,000  (£20,0001. 
The  tdlukah  comprises  about  sixty-one  villages.  Kuadva  does  a brisk 
trade  in  ghi.  RAjkot  is  itself  famous  for  its  dyers  and  does  a fair 
general  trade.  The  population  of  RAjkot  according  to  the  census 
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of  1872  was  11,979  and  according  to  that  of  1881  15,10S  souls.  Chapter  XIII. 

. The  RAjkumAr  College  was  originally  founded  by  Colonel  Keatinge,  piacoi 

' but  was  opened  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald 
in  the  year  1870.  Mr.  Chester  Maenaghten  has  been  Principal  Rajkot. 
since  the  first  opening  of  the  College,  and  has  most  ably  discharged 
these  duties  and  won  the  entire  confidenco  of  all  chiefs  and  officials 
in  the  province.  Many  of  his  pupils  are  now  ruling  chiefs,  for 
instance  the  chiefs  of  BhAvuagar,  Limbdi,  WadhwAn,  RAjkot,  &c. 

The  College  building,  which  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Agency 
Engineer  Mr.  It.  B.  Booth,  is  a handsome  commodious  building 
in  the  Venetian -Got hie  style  of  architecture.  The  play-ground  is 
large  and  spacious,  and  there  is  a capital  racquet  court.  Already 
the  education  acquired  at  the  college  has  had  a perceptible  influence 
for  the  better  on  the  character  of  the  chiefs,  and  consequently  on 
the  civilization  of  the  province  generally.  In  a few  years  more,  the 
sons  of  the  old  pupils  will  be  taking  their  fathers*  places  at  the 
college.  A few  of  the  young  chiefs,  or  their  BhAyad,  have  visited 
or  are  visiting  Englaud,  and  have  thereby  acquired  a series  of 
interesting  recollections  and  impressions  which  will  not  easily  be 
effaced.  The  ThAkor  Jasvantsingji  of  Limbdi,  who  is  one  of 
those  who  has  performed  this  journey,  is  an  exceedingly  favourable 
upecimeu  of  the  native  gentleman,  as  well  as  being  an  intelligent 
chief.  Another  fine  building  within  civil  limits  is  the  KAthiAwAr 
Alfred  High  School,  built  and  designed  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Booth. 

This  building  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  His  HighnesB  M ah  A bat 
Khanji.  There  is  a fine  bridge  over  the  Aji  river  called  the 
Kaisar-i-Hind  Bridge,  leading  into  the  camp  and  civil  station. 

This  bridge  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  present  ThAkor  Sahib 
of  BhAvnagar,  but  was  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Booth. 

There  is  an  excellent  dhannshala  at  Rajkot,  and  a small  traveller's 
bungalow,  and  there  are  both  post  and  telegraph  offices.  His  High- 
ness  the  Raj  Sahib  of  DhrAngadra  defrayed  the  cost  of  building  the 
dharnuthdla. 

There  is  a small  church  in  the  cantonments,  and  a very  creditable 
Roman  Catholic  church  at  the  end  of  the  plain  (formerly  a parade- 
ground)  in  front  of  the  Agency  compound.  The  Irish  Presbyterians 
have  a Mission  House  here,  but  it  is  not  at  present  occupied.  There 
is  a School  of  Art  to  which  most  of  the  large  states  send  pupils  aud 
they  have  already  turned  out  very  respectable  work.  The  stone 
lions  on  the  Kaisar-i-Hind  bridge  are  exceedingly  creditable 
performances.  There  is  a small  cemetery  in  the  station  which  w 
kept  in  very  good  order,  and  there  are  hospitals,  both  a civil  hospital 
and  a special  one  for  lepers.  The  RAjkot  Jail  is  an  ill-built  and 
ill-placed  structure,  and  several  years  ago  much  alarm  was  created 
by  the  escape  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Government  will  soon  build  a more  secure  building  in  a better  site. 

The  station  garden  is  in  fair  cultivation  and  is  well  situated. 

Ra'i  Sa'nkli  is  the  name  of  a separate  tribute- paying  tdlukah  Kai  Sajtku. 
consisting  of  the  two  villages  of  Kai  and  iSAnkli.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Jhal&vAd  district  and  is  subordinate  to  the  Bhoika  thdnnK  The 
idlukddrs  are  De&Ais  of  Vasu  in  Gujarat.  They  aenuired  the 
(dluka/i  in  a.d.  ISO  7 immediately  previous  to  Culonei  Walker's 
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settlement,  from  the  Kbdcbar  Kuthis.  Sdnkli  is  four  miles  north  of 
Rai,  and  is  about  a mile  north  of  the  Wadhwdn  Bhogdvo  river. 
Sdnkli  is  five  miles  east-south -east  of  Wadhwdn  city,  and  nine  miles 
north-west  of  Limbdi.  Rai  is  three  miles  south  of  the  Bhogdva 
river  and  seven  miles  south-east  of  Wadhwdn  and  six  miles  north- 
west of  Limbdi.  The  population  of  Rdi  was  527  by  the  census  of 
1872  and  721  souls  by  that  of  1881.  This  holding  was  the  more 
easily  acquired,  in  that  the  Desdis  ancestor  was  a follower  of  the 
celebrated  Babdji  Apaji  the  commander  of  the  Gdikwdr's  forces. 
These  Desdis  also  possess  Lhasa  in  the  Alag  Dhanani  sub-division 
of  the  Sorath  I ’rant. 

Ra  j pur  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  in  theJhdldvdd  district, 
consisting  of  two  villages  Rdjpnr  and  Anindra.  The  tdlmkdar  is  a 
Jhdla  Rajput  and  a Bhdydd  of  Wadhwdn.  Rdjpnr  is  subordinate  to 
the  Wadhwdn  civil  station  thdnah  from  which  it  lies  about  three 
miles  to  the  north-east  and  close  to  the  line  of  rail.  The  population 
of  Rdjpur  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  11G8  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  1018  souls. 

Raj  pur  a is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  in  the  Hdlar  district 
subordinate  to  the  Lodbika  thdnah  and  about  seventeen  miles  east 
of  Lodhika,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Gondal,  and  fourteen  miles 
south-east  of  Rdjkot.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  seven  villages,  and 
the  tdlukddr  enjoys  jurisdiction  of  the  sixth  class.  He  is  a Jddeja 
Rajput  by  caste,  and  a Bhdydd  of  Kotra  Sdngani.  The  population 
of  Rdjpura  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  932,  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  765  souls. 

Ra  jpura  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  under  the  Chok 
thdnah  in  the  Gohilvad  district.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  but  one 
village.  The  tdlukddra  are  Sarvaiya  Rajputs.  The  village  lies 
about  four  miles  south-west  of  Chok,  and  nearly  two  and  a half 
miles  north-east  of  Jesar.  The  population  according  to  the  census 
of  1872  was  765,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  529  souls. 

Rajpura  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Bhdvnagar  to  Sihor, 
at  a distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  former,  and  four  miles  from  tho 
latter  town.  Tho  population  by  the  census  of  1872  was  315  souls, 
but  increased  in  1881  to  394.  It  is  situated  on  tho  bank  of  the 
Kliodiari  river.  Its  quarries  supply  excellent  stone,  which  is  largely 
used  for  buildiug  purposes  at  Bhdvnagar  and  elsewhere.  Near 
Rdjpura  is  a temple  dedicated  to  the  Khodiydr  mother  who  is  much 
respected  by  the  Gohils,  and  the  fish  in  the  river  near  her  shrine  are 
unmolested  and  exceedingly  tame. 

Rajula  is  about  71  miles  south-west  of  Bhdvnagar,  and  lies  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ghdnivelo  river.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  Rdjanio 
hill,  and  hence  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Rdjula.  Tho 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  3494  souls,  but 
increased  to  3690  iu  1881.  It  is  a place  of  great  trade,  and  is  one 
of  the  centres  whence  Bdb&ridvdd  is  supplied  with  grain  and  other 
necessaries.  The  Rdjula  building  stone  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
has  been  largely  used  of  late  years,  both  at  Bhdvnagar  itself,  and 
at  other  pluces  within  the  state  limits.  The  merchants  of  Rdjula 
are  rich  and  enterprising,  and  the  principal  houses  at  Alahuva 
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and  Kundla  have  branches  here.  The  export  trade  consists  chiefly 
of  cotton  aud  building  stone,  and  the  imports  of  grain,  timber,  and 
cotton  piece  goods.  The  workmanship  of  the  Rdjula  goldsmiths  is 
locally  highly  esteemed.  About  seven  or  eight  miles  north-east  of 
Rdjula  lies  the  long  bill  called  the  Babariddhdr.  This  dhdr  or  hill  is 
452  feet  high  at  its  south-west  limit,  and  569  feet  high  at  its  north- 
east point.  It  is  about  4 J miles  long,  and  is  covered  with  low  jungle. 
Till  about  25  years  ago,  it  was  a favourite  haunt  of  the  lion.  The 
village  of  Babariddhar  lies  at  its  foot  at  the  north-east  extremity,  and 
Barbatanu  at  its  south-west  point.  There  is  a rough  stone  fort  and 
a tank  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  hill  forms  a striking  object 
in  the  landscape. 

Ra'mpura  is  the  chief  town  of  a mahdl  or  revenue  sub-division 
under  the  Wadhwdn  state.  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  north-east 
of  Sdola  and  ten  miles  south-west  of  Wadhwdn.  The  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile  as  far  as  the  production  of  cotton  is  concerned.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a wall  and  is  wealthy  and  flourishing.  There 
is  a very  interesting  inscription  in  the  Rdtba  well  in  the  old  waste 
site  of  Itdtba.  It  is  dated  Samvat  1538  corresponding  to  a.d.  1482 
and  mentions  that  the  then  Sultan  of  Ahmadabad  was  Mahmud 
Begadha,  the  chief  of  Kuva  was  Wdghji,  the  thanahdar  of  Jhinjuvdda 
was  Khdn  Alu  Khdn,  and  the  ruling  Parmdrs  were  Laghdhirji 
and  Hadi.  This  inscription  is  a very  useful  check  on  the  contem- 
poraneous history  of  the  province.  The  nearest  railway  station  is 
that  of  Wadhwun  on  tne  Bhdvnagar-Wadhwdn  railway.  There 
is  a vernacular  school  here.  The  population  of  Rdmpura  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  2506,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  2623 
souls. 

Ra'mpura.  This  village  is  three  miles  south  south-west  of 
Bherdi.  The  population  in  1872  was  784,  but  diminished  in  1881 
to  663  consequent  on  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The  deserted  site  of 
the  old  village  of  Malikpur  is  situated  near  the  present  village  of 
Itampura  aud  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a Rajput  chief. 
There  is  a mti’s  memorial-stone  near  the  site  of  Malikpur  about 
which  they  say  is  the  memorial  stone  of  a Brahmaui  who 
immolated  herself  alive  on  the  fuueral  pile  because  the  Raja  perse- 
cuted her  husband  and  endeavoured  to  levy  taxes  from  his  land. 
Before  mounting  the  funeral  pile  the  sail  cursed  the  chief,  and  ho 
was  shortly  slain  and  his  capital  became  a ruin.  Rdmpura  is  said 
to  have  successfully  withstood  two  attacks,  first  when  Lonia  and 
Vira  of  the  Vdgh  clan  of  Ahirs  repulsed  an  armed  band  from  the 
village  of  Mundia.  A local  poem  commemorates  this  exploit  and 
styles  these  brethren  as  sons  of  H&da  and  grandsons  of  Kumbha. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Khum&ns  of  Chhelua  and  Bliamodra  attacked 
Rdmpura,  they  were  beaten  off  with  much  loss  by  Jamddars  Luviug 
and  Abdullah.  Tho  Jundgnd  Darbdr  rewarded  these  Jamddars 
handsomely  on  this  occasion.  Jamdddr  Laving  had  a daughter 
named  Rehinatbai  who  married  a husband  named  Yakub.  Her  son 
Ahmad  is  alive  at  this  day.  There  is  an  old  temple  of  the  Ch&chuda 
Mahddev  on  a height  overlooking  the  sea.  The  lands  of  Rdmpnra 
reach  the  sea-shore  and  are  immediately  opposite  to  the  Shi&l  Island. 
The  river  Dinlntarvadi  flows  noar  the  village  and  retains  water 
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Chapter  XIII.  throughout  tho  entire  year.  Another  desorted  site  called  MAlvacU 
States  fjH»  Places.  *s  found  in  the  lands  of  Rampura.  The  population  of  RAmptum 
consists  ehieBy  of  Ahirs.  The  Dhantarvaai  river  flows  into  tbf 
sea  just  below  the  headland  which  ia  crowned  by  the  tetnple  ««f 
the  ChAchuda  MuhAdev. 

RimpAMA.  Ramparda  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  in  the  JhalAv*! 

district,  and  subordinate  to  the  Chotila  thdnah.  It  is  a holding  of 
the  Karpada  KAtbis.  It  is  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Chotila  and 
seven  miles  west  of  Muli.  The  population  of  Ramparda  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  56,  and  according  to  thAt  of  1881  423 
souls. 

HA  mask  a.  Ra  manka  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  in  the  Gobilvid 

district  and  subordinate  to  the  ChamArdi  thdnah  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  north-west.  It  is  seven  miles  to 
the  north  of  theDholn  junction  station  and  one  and  a half  miles  north- 
west of  the  UjalAv  railway  station.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  but  ths 
one  villago  of  RAmanka  and  tho  tdlnkddr * are  Gohil  Rajputs  and 
BhAydd  of  BhAvnagar.  The  population  of  RAmanka  according  to 
tho  census  of  1S72  was  508,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  509  souls. 

Rift-  Ra  n.  This  village  belongs  to  the  BhAtia  sub-division  of  the 

Khanihlialia  parganuh,  and  is  about  eight  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
BhAtia  and  about  two  to  the  south-west  of  NaudAna.  The  impu- 
tation according  to  the  census  of  1872  consisted  of  1024  souls  and 
it  had  increased  to  1323  by  the  census  of  1881.  Near  this  village 
mag- mail  (a  kind  of  clay)  is  found.  It  is  largely  nsed  for  washing 
the  head  and  hair,  and  also  for  plastering  the  interior  of  houses. 
RAn  is  famous  for  its  iron  ore  which  used  to  be  worked  iufco  iron  at 
RAnpur,  Ac.;  but  tho  manufacture  is  now  discontinued.  The  quality 
of  the  iron  is  very  good.  The  village  of  RAn  is  famous  for  having 
been  the  dwelling  place  of  Jamdagni  Rishi  in  ancient  times.  He 
resided  here  with  his  wife  Renuka.  Her  sister  named  Menuka  was 
married  to  SahasrArjun  who  was  a Raja  of  Northern  India.  On 
one  occasion  this  great  RAja  came  to  RAn  and  encamped  there  on 
his  way  to  DwArka  with  a large  camp  and  train  of  servants,  soldier*, 
Ac.  On  hearing  of  this  Renuka  wished  to  go  and  visit  her  sister, 
but  her  husband  asked  her  how  she  could  go  in  her  plain  clothes  to 
visit  a RAni  who  would  be  very  grandly  dressed.  On  her  persisting 
however  he  furnished  her  with  a magic  car  drawn  by  splendid  home, 
and  excellent  garments,  and  she  paid  a visit  to  her  sister.  Here  hex 
sister’s  husband  jestingly  asked  her  to  give  his  entire  camp  an 
entertainment  next  day.  She  told  her  husband,  and  he  by  beseeching 
Indra  obtained  all  the  necessary  supplies  from  his  cow.  When 
SahasrArjun  heard  this,  he  sent  his  wife  Menuka  to  ask  for  tho 
cow,  but  Renuka  refused  to  give  it.  SahasrArjun  then  tried  tv 
take  it  by  force.  The  name  of  this  cow  was  KAtndurga  that,  i* 
‘ desire  fulfilling.'  When  Sahasrarjun's  men  tried  to  seize  the  cow, 
there  issued  from  it  divers  Asurs  such  as  PathAns,  Kuroishis, 
MevAtta,  and  Romis.  These  defended  the  cow.  A great  battle  ensued 
and  numbers  fell  on  both  sides.  The  Rishi ’s  son  PharashrAm  now 
returned  home.  His  father  told  him  to  kill  his  mother  as  she  had 
caused  all  this  strife.  He  did  so  and  then  slew  SahasrArjun  and 
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routed  his  army.  Afterwards  he  restored  his  mother  to  life*  The 
blood  which  flowed  at  the  battle  fought  hero  was  so  much  that  the 
river  became  in  flood,  the  corpses  were  so  numerous  that  the  river 
Itenuka  is  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  i.e.  from  the  spot 
where  it  crosses  the  highroad  to  Pwarka,  to  the  sea,  called 
Dhaudli  or  corpse-washer  ; from  this  spot  on  the  Dwdrka  highroad 
to  the  Rtimeshvar  Mahddev’a  temple  it  is  callod  the  Renuka;  and 
from  this  point  to  its  source  it  is  known  as  the  Lirubdi  river. 

Ra  npur  is  situated  on  the  west  of  the  Bdrda  range  at  the  foot  of 
the  Malik  and  Kdn  Miro  bills,  and  was  formerly  a Jethva  holding. 
It  is  now  the  chief  town  of  the  mnhul  of  the  same  name  under 
Navanagar.  The  population  by  the  census  of  1872  was  729  souls, 
but  this  number  sauk  to  551  in  1881  consequent  on  the  famine  of 
1878-79.  There  is  a famous  pass  into  the  hills  from  Rdnpur  called 
the  Gor-no-Galo  up  which  a single  horseman  can  ride  with  difficulty. 
Good  rice-land  exists  near  Rdnpur,  and  even  in  the  stony  ground 
near  the  hills,  trees  grow  luxuriantly. 

Ra  npur  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  from  Jundgad,  is  the 
seat  of  the  branch  of  the  Bdbi  family  sprung  from  Muzafar  Khan 
and  Fatehydb  Khan.  These  persons  rebelled  against  the  Nawdb 
Mah&bat  Khan  I.  but  were  worsted.  Eventually,  on  condition  of 
resigning  all  claims  to  the  gadi,  they  received  Kanpur  in  jdyir . 
These  Bahia  are  not  of  the  Jundgad  line.  They  are  the  off- 
spring  of  Slier  Khdn  brother  of  Snldbat  Klian,  while  the  Junagad 
line  are  the  offspring  of  Sher  Khdu  son  of  Saldbat  Khdn,  Rdnpur 
is  situated  on  the  bunk  of  the  Uben  river  and  the  climate  is  good. 
The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  2132  souls 
and  increased  in  1881  to  2700. 

Ra  npur.  See  Ahmadabad  Statistical  Account. 

Ra  na  va  v.  This  village  is  situated  about  ton  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Porbandar.  It  had  a population  of  2870  by  the  census 
of  1872,  which  decreased  in  1881  to  225G  souls  owing  to  the  famine 
of  1878-79.  Rdnavdv  is  a fairly  old  village  and  is  said  to  have  been 
populated  about  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago  by  Rdna  Bhan  Jethva. 
This  Rdna  built  a famous  well  with  steps  about  two  and  a half  miles 
from  Rdndvav  called  the  Bbdndvav.  Rdnavdv  used  to  bo  famous  for  its 
iron  works,  the  ore  was  found  at  a place  called  Dalkhdu  about  two 
miles  south  of  Rdudvdv.  These  works  have  been  discontinued  for 
about  the  last,  fifty  years.  The  iron  made  here  used  to  be  called 
locally  dhundhva-nu  lohodu.  There  were  also  two  manufactories 
of  country  paper  formerly  at  Rdudvdv,  but  they  are  now  no  longer 
in  existence.  And  there  used  also  to  be  soap  and  country  cloth 
( pdukoru ) made  here,  but  these  industries  have  now  been  dis- 
continued. 

Ra  ndhia  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  consisting  of  the 
one  village  of  Rdndliia.  It  is  subordinate  to  the  Bdbra  thdnah , 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  south-west. 
It  is  about  six  miles  south-west  of  the  railway  station  of  Chital  and 
about  twelve  miles  north-east  of  that  of  Kunkdvdv.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  north-west  of  Amreli.  The  tdlukddr  is  a Syad.  The 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  04 4,  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  539  souls. 
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Ra  niga  m is  a separate  tribute- paving  state  under  tb©  Cbok 
thdnah.  Thu  tdlukah  consists  of  the  one  village  of  Rdnigdm.  The 
lAlukddrs  are  Khuman  Kdtbis  and  Sarvaiya  Rajputs.  It  is  situated 
about  six  milos  north-west  of  Jesar,  ten  miles  west  of  Cbok,  and 
eight  miles  west  of  lldtbasni.  The  population  according  to  the 
ceusus  of  1872  was  1 104,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  086  souls. 

Rashnal  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  under  the  name  of 
Rasbnal  Pipalva.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  these  two  villages  in  the 
Gohilvdd  district.  The  tdlukildr  is  a Parbhu  by  caste,  and  i*  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Gaikwari  leader  Bdbdji  A'pdji  who  acquired 
this  holding.  The  manager  of  this  estate  enjoys  jurisdiction  of 
the  fifth  class,  the  tdlukddr  himself  residing  at  Baroda.  He  is 
also  tdlukddr  of  Vithalgarh  in  Jhdldvdd.  Rashndl  lies  about  thirteen 
miles  east  and  Pipalva  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Babra.  The 
nearest  railway  station  is  that  of  Dhasa,  which  is  about  four  milt* 
distant  from  either  villaga  The  population  of  Rashndl  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  1012,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1000 
souls.  The  village  was  plundered  by  the  Vagners  in  A.D.  1867. 

Ratanpur  Dha'manka.  This  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state 

of  the  Gohilvdd  district  and  subordinate  to  the  Chamdrdi  thdnah . 
The  tdlukah  consists  of  three  villages,  vis.  Ratanpur,  Dhainanka, 
and  Jaldlpnr.  The  tdlukddrs  are  Gohil  Rdjputs  and  Bhdydds  of 
Bhdvnagar.  Ratanpur  lies  five  miles  north  and  Dhdmanka  six 
miles  north-east  of  the  Dhola  Junction  railway  station,  and  is  close 
to  the  new  station  of  Sanosra  on  the  Bhdvnagar- Gondal  Railway. 
They  are  situated  on  the  southern  and  northern  banks  of  the 
Kdlobhdr  river  respectively.  The  population  of  Ratanpur  and 
Dhdmanka  according  to  the  census  or  1872  was  526  and  232,  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  513  and  223  souls  respectively. 

Ra' Valia' va'dar.  This  village  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles 
south-south-west  of  Dbrangadra,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  south- 
east of  Halvad.  The  river  Phnlku  takes  its  rise  in  the  lands  of  this 
village.  The  villagers  are  principally  Rivals  by  caste  and  the 
village  is  said  to  have  been  populous  at  the  time  when  Ra  Noghan 
of  Jundgad  invaded  Sind.  On  this  occasion  a Chi  ran  female  named 
Varudi  entertained  Ra  Noghan  and  his  army,  and  in  reward  for  h«  r 
hospitality  Ra  Noghan  bestowed  on  her  the  twelve  villages  of 
Rakhai,  Rdvalidvadar,  Kalnial,  Kdntrodi,  Gajanvdv,  Gohogir  (now 
called  Ndrichdna),  Tunvdn  (now  called  Ydntdvadar),  Mahiydxn, 
Megdm,  Dhandla,  Chdddhara,  and  Tikar.  She  refused  them 
for  herself  but  eventually  her  nephew  Sdkhdo  accepted  them  and 
gave  them  away  to  the  Rivals.  Afterwards  they  fell  under 
Dhrdngadra  and  Rdvalidvadar  was  granted  by  Rdj  Rdisinghji  to 
liis  second  son  Jijibhdi  in  appanage.  On  his  line  dying  out  without 
issue  male,  Rdvalidvadar  reverted  to  the  state.  The  popnlatiou  of 
Rdvalidvadar  according  to  the  census  of  1881  was  776  souls. 

Ra'val,  the  chief  town  of  the  mahdl  of  the  same  name,  is  a thriv- 
ing little  town,  situated  on  the  Vartu  river.  Low  lying  land  of 
great  extent  in  its  vicinity  is  watered  by  the  Vartu,  and  large  crops 
of  rice  raised  thereon.  The  population  of  Rdvsl  was  2964  according 
to  the  census  1872,  and  this  amount  swelled  to  3067  in  1881.  Rdviu 
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is  about  twenty  miles  from  Porbandar  and  lies  a little  to  the  west 
of  north  of  that  town. 

Ribda  is  a village  belonging  to  the  Gondal  state.  It  is  situated 
twelve  miles  north  of  Gondal  and  the  same  distance  south  of  Rajkot. 
A good  dharmshdla  is  built  here.  Ribda  is  situated  close  to  the 
Sardhdridh&r,  a long  trap  dyke,  which  is  a famous  watershed  in  the 
province.  All  rivers  rising  to  the  north  and  near  this  dhdr  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  Cutcb,  but  those  which  rise  south  of  it  flow  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  population  of  Ribda  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  624,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  717  souls. 

Rohisa.  This  village  is  situated  about  eight  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Una,  and  about  half  a mile  from  the  sea-shore.  The  popula- 
tion according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  995  and  according  to  that 
of  1881  869  souls.  This  diminution  is  due  to  the  famine  of  1878-79. 
Tho  population  consists  chiofly  of  V&ja  Rajputs,  Bh&ts,  and  others. 
It  was  here  at  Rohisa  that  tho  famous  Uga  Vdla  was  slain  by  order 
of  Ra  Kavat  of  Jun&gad  and  his  memorial-stone  stands  to  this 
day  on  tho  Chitr&sar  boundary.  This  memorial-stone  does  not 
exactly  face  the  east  as  is  the  invariable  custom,  but  is  bending 
forward.  It  is  said  that  Uga  V&la’s  Bister  came  to  visit  her  brothers 
memorial-stone,  but  could  not  distinguish  which  was  his  out  of  tho 
group  at  this  spot.  In  her  grief  she  implored  her  brother  to  give 
some  sign  which  was  his  memorial -stone,  and  on  this  Vdla  Uga's 
jHiliyo  is  said  to  have  bent  forward  in  her  direction  as  though  to  greet 
her.  It  is  still  in  this  position.  In  former  times  the  G&riddhdr  chief- 
tain’s maternal  uncle  lived  at  Rohisa  and  endeavoured  to  conquer 
Gariddh&r.  Hence  the  Gari&dh£r  chieftain  took  an  oath  never  to 
mount  the  gddi  until  ho  had  conquered  Rohisa,  but  be  never  was  able 
to  do  so,  hence  in  order  to  keep  his  oath  a stone  was  brought  from 
Rohisa  at  the  timo  ho  ascended  the  gddi  as  a token  that  Rohisa 
was  conquered  though  in  fact  this  was  not  the  case.  Ever  since 
this  when  a Palitdna  chieftain  mounts  the  gadi,  a stone  is  brought 
from  Rohisa.  Lad  ho  Vajo  is  said  to  havo  brought  a large  stone 
hither  from  Gari&dhar  and  this  stone  is  built  into  the  raised  platform 
in  front  of  the  chora , or  village  guest-house.  TheChitrasar  lake  lies 
about  three  miles  to  tho  north  of  Rohisa.  The  legend  about  it  is 
very  curious.  It  is  said  that  a strange  merchant  came  to  trade  at 
Rohisa  with  an  exceedingly  intelligent  dog  called  Cliitro.  He 
purchased  goods  to  a large  amount  from  a Vdnia  on  credit  and 
when  asked  for  security  offered  to  leave  his  dog.  Tho  V&nia 
agreed,  and  the  stranger  departed  having  strictly  enjoined  his  dog 
not  to  lea vo  the  V&nia  until  he  should  return.  The  dog  stayed 
accordingly,  and  soon  becamo  a universal  favourite.  After  a mouth 
or  two  a burglary  was  committed  at  the  Vanias  house  and  much 
property  was  carried  off,  but  Chitro  made  signs  to  tho  people  to 
follow  him  and  led  them  into  the  jungle  to  a spot  where  he  stopped 
and  began  to  scratch.  Tho  V&nia  had  the  ground  dug  up  and 
found  all  his  stolen  property.  On  this  he  was  very  pleased  and 
declared  that  the  dog  had  defrayed  his  master’s  debt.  Ho  wrote 
therefore  a receipt  for  the  money  due  to  him  by  the  stranger  and 
an  account  of  what  bad  happened  and  tied  it  round  the  dog's  neck 
u 013-81 
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nml  told  him  to  go  and  seek  bis  master*  The  dog  bc!  ont  but  had 
not  gone  many  miles  when  he  met  his  old  master  who  was  on  hi* 
way  to  Robisa  to  pay  his  debt.  His  master  seeing  his  dog  coming 
in  the  distance  thought  he  had  been  faithless  and  had  left  tbo 
Vania.  When  the  dog  came  up  to  him,  he  cursed  him,  and  said 
'Thou  wast  faithless,  but  I cnine.*  On  hearing  this  reproach  the 
dog  fell  dead.  His  master  now  for  the  first  time  perceived  the 
note  tied  to  his  neck,  aud  reading  it,  understood  how  nobly  the  dog 
had  behaved  aud  how  unworthily  he  had  rewarded  hun  for  bis 
goodness.  Then  he  wept  bitterly  and  caused  the  Cliitnisar  lake  to 
be  excavated  and  built  round  at  the  spot  w'kere  the  dog  foil  dead 
and  on  the  little  island  in  the  lake  ho  built  a temple  in  which  ho 
placed  the  dog's  image,  which  is  there  to  this  day.  Afterwards  a 
village  was  founded  near  the  tank,  which  was  called  Chitrasar  also 
after  this  small  lake. 


Rom* A la. 


Ron  ISA  LA, 


Rollisala  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tulukah  under  the  Chok 
thdnah  from  which  it  is  distant  five  miles  to  the  north-east  It  is 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  Sbatrunji  river.  The  t&lukd^r* 
are  Sarv&iya  Rajputs.  The  population  of  RokisAla  according  to  the 
census  of  1872  was  557,  aud  according  to  that  of  1881  2154  souls. 

Rollisa  la  lies  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Boiad. 
The  population  consisted  of  1729  souls  according  to  the  census 
1872,  but  this  number  decreased  to  1658  in  1881  owing  to 
ravages  of  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The  village  is  an  ancient  one, 
and  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Padalio  river.  There  is  a curl 
legend  told  about  certain  Ckdrans  of  Rohilsala,  who  are  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Yalabhi  named  Sildditja. 
One  Mdnmdio  Ch&ran  of  Rohisala  is  said  to  have  been  a great 
favourite  with  king  Silriditya,  who  was  so  attached  to  him  that  bo 
always  bad  the  Chdran  sent  before  him  when  he  woke,  so  that  ho 
might  see  his  face  in  the  morning.  Mdmadio  gradually  began 
presume  on  the  king’s  regard  for  him,  aud  commenced  to  meddle 
state  allairs,  at  which  the  ministers  were  much  annoyed.  As,  ho 
ever,  they  did  not  dare  to  openly  attempt  to  ruin  him,  they  told 
king  that  as  M&inadio  was  childless  it  was  unlucky  to  see  his 
first  of  all  in  the  morning.  When  Sildditya  heard  that  M. 
was  childless  he  took  a dislike  to  him  and  dismissed  him 
attendance  ou  him.  Mainadio  being  much  grieved  enquired  w 
had  caused  the  king  to  change  his  witid,  and  heard  at  length 
it  was  on  account  of  his  being  childless.  He  now  left  Valabhi  and 
betook  himself  to  a shrine  of  Kdli  Mdta  and  there  practised  great 
austerities.  Finally,  he  prepared  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the  goddess, 
but  she  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  that  his  two  wives  Ldsbdi  and 
Devalba  would  bear  him  many  children.  He  accordingly  returned 
home  to  Rohisjtla  aud  iu  due  time  his  wife  Ldsbai  bore  him  six 
daughters,  namely,  Kkubdi,  Khokdn,  Jogr/ii,  Totaii,  Beri,  and 
V&nkol,  and  one  son  named  Jhdukho.  Devalba  also  bore  him  seven 
daughters,  Avad,  Jod,  Chanchi,  Ansi,  Melri,  Gogal,  and  Khodidr, 
and  oue  son  named  Merdkhio.  King  Sildditya  had  a very  fine  male 
buffalo,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  Avad  and  her  sisters  were 
jogni and  tkoy  stole  this  buffalo  and  drove  him  to  a spot  near 
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Rohisdla  and  there  killed  him,  and  were  boiling  his  flesh  in  a large 
pot,  when  the  king  came  there.  He  accused  them  of  stealing  his 
buffalo.  The  sisters  replied  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
buffalo,  and  that  they  were  simply  dyeing  their  clothes.  The  king 
examined  the  pot,  and  instead  of  flesh  saw  clothes  therein.  But  os 
ho  also  saw  tho  gold  nose-ring  of  his  buffalo  lying  there,  he  suspected 
the  guilt  of  the  sisters  and  ordered  his  men  to  burn  the  seven  sisters 
alive  together  with  their  brother.  His  men  forthwith  prepared  a 
pile  and  placed  the  seven  sisters  and  their  brother  thereon  and  set 
it  on  fire.  Then  tho  sisters  cursed  king  Sildditya,  and  told  him 
that  he  should  ever  be  childless.  As  king  Sildditya  returned  to 
Valabhi,  he  passed  on  his  way  tho  Pdndh&ra  (aide,  near  Ningala, 
nud  there  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  these  very  same  seven  sisters 
and  their  brother  bathing.  Seized  with  remorse  he  implored  their 
pardon  and  begged  them  to  recall  their  corse.  The  sisters  forgave 
him,  and  recalling  their  enrse  said,  'You  will  indeed  have  children, 
but  they  who  do  not  leave  their  caste  will  be  childless. ’ Some  of 
the  bards  say  that  the  Kdthis  tiro  offspring  of  king  Sildditya  by 
some  foreign  woman,  and  that  all  of  his  race  died  childless,  except- 
ing the  branch  of  Dhdnk.  Tho  seven  sisters  are  all  worshipped  at 
different  places.  Tho  shrine  of  Avad  is  at  the  Pandhara  taldv  at 
Ningdla.  Tho  shrines  of  Khodidr  are  very  numerous,  but  there  is 
a celebrated  one  near  Rajpura  in  the  Bhdvuagar  territory,  and  there 
is  another  between  Juldlpur  and  Mdndva.  But  though  Khodidr’s 
shrines  nro  tho  more  numerous,  the  fame  of  Chanchi  is  perhaps  more 
widespread,  and  she  has  given  her  name  to  the  Chdnchdi  hill  in  the 
Gir  forest,  if  not  to  Chaneh  village  on  the  southern  seaboard.  There 
is  a good  Darbdri  utdra  here  and  a vernacular  school. 

Rozi  is  a small  shrine  sacred  to  a Chdran  female.  It  is  usually 
known  as  Rozi  Mata.  It  lies  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Navdnagar  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutcb.  It  occupies 
a very  cool  and  healthy  position.  There  is  a darbdri  house  near 
the  temple.  A light-houso  has  been  recently  placed  here  which  is 
useful  to  vessels  making  the  Beri  Bandar  creek  or  travelling  further 
up  the  gulf  to  Jodia  or  elsewhere.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named 
after  a Charau  woman  who  resided  there.  A Kunvar  of  Nagar 
called  Jiyoji  son  of  Jdtn  Rdval  who  was  hunting  here  chased  a roa 
(Nylghai)  which  took  shelter  at  the  Charau's  nee.  Tho  Chdran 
woumn  refused  to  surrender  it,  and  on  its  being  forcibly  killed,  cursed 
its  slayer  who  died  shortly  after  from  a fall  from  his  horse.  The 
woman  committed  trdjaov  suicide,  and  has  since  been  worshipped  as 
the  Rozi  Mdtu  < if  NW  iai  Mother.  This  shrine  is  specially  held 
sacred  by  the  chief  tains  of  Navauagar,  and  by  the  goldsmiths  of 
that  town. 

Saela  is  n separate  tribute-paying  state  possessing  third  class 
jurisdiction.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  thirty-eight  villages,  and  its 
annual  income  is  about  Rs.  60,000,  not  including  the  income  of 
Bhayad  or  Mulgrdsias.  Tho  present  tdlukddr  is  styled  Thakor 
Sdhib  during  his  lifetime.  He  is  by  caste  a Jhdla  Rajput  and  a 
Bhdyad  of  Dlmiugadrn.  Saela  1ms  a brisk  trade  in  cotton  and 
gr&iu.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  a large  tank  called  tho 
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Manasarovar,  the  excavation  and  building  of  which 
popularly  attributed  to  Sidhraj  Jayasing,  the  celebrated  sov< 
of  Anhilvdda.  8de)a  lies  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  north 
from  the  Chuda  railway  station,  and  sixteen  miles  south-west 
Wadhwaii  camp,  aud  eighteen  miles  south-west  ofWadhwdnci 
station.  It  is  mentioned  as  a parget nah  of  Jbaldvdd  in  the  Ain 
Akbari.  In  the  eighteenth  century  however  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kdthis  and  in  a.d.  1750  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Karpada  aiul  Kbavad  Kdthis^  At  this  time  Raj  Sahib  Raise 
was  chief  ofTTnTviuT  lie  liad  seven  sons,  Oajsingji  who  si 
him,  Shcsliabhdi,  Meruji,  Ajabhai,  Kaslabbai,  Nathublnu, 
Asubhai.  Sheshahhdi  and  Meruji  received  between  them  the  tupti 
of  MrUhak,  including  the  villages  of  Chupni,  Rdtablie,  Vdnkia, 
and  Dungarpur.  Sheshiibh&i’s  mother  was  dead,  but  M erulHiS?* 
mother  was  alive.  One  day  a servant  of  Merubhdi's  struck  a servaut 
of  Sheshdbhdi’s  on  which  Sheshdbh&i  chastised  Merubhdi’s  innu. 
Seeing  this  Merublmi’s  mother  feared  lest  SUesbabhai,  who  wus 
of  an  arrogant  and  haughty  temper,  might  one  day  deprive  her 
son  of  his  gras.  She  therefore  showed  but  little  kindness  to  Sheshd- 
bbdi,  who  to  reassuro  her  resigned  his  share  in  Mdthak,  aud  went 
into  outlawry  against  Dhrdngadra  and  obtained  from  that  Darbar 
the  villago  of  Narichana  in  gras.  At  this  time  Gajsinghji,  elder 
brother  of  Sheshmdlji,  ruled  at  Halvad,  while  his  Kunvar  Jasrant- 
singh ji  and  that  prince’s  mother  Jijiba  governed  Dbrduj 
When  the  Bdi  and  her  forces  were  absent  at  Varsoda,  Shi 
took  Dhrangadra.  Previous  to  this  ho  had  occupied  Halvad, 


had  been  forced  to  quit  by  Kaldbhdi  of  Bavli  and  Gajsinghji. 
now  defended  Dhr&ngadra  successfully  from  Bdi  Jijiba  who 


He 
O hud 

called  to  her  aid  the  Kasb&tis  of  Viramgdin  and  Dholka.  But 
at  this  juncture  Bhagvantrilv,  the  Peahwa's  lieutenant,  ent< 
Jbaldvdd  to  collect  tribute,  and  Jijiba  obtained  not  only  his  aid 
also  that  of  the  Bdbi  of  Rddhaupur.  Thoy  all  now  bear 
Dhrdngadra.  Sheshdbhdi  was  now  forced  to  surrender  D! 
and  agreed  to  do  so  on  condition  of  N&richdna  and  Liya 
granted  to  him  as  gras,  and  that  ho  and  his  men  should  be  perrai 
to  depart  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  The  terms  were  agreed  to, 
and  he  departed  and  surrendered  tho  town.  Iu  the  above 
the  Saela  Kathis  had  fought  against  Shesbdbliai ; he  therefore? 
resolved  to  conquer  that  town  and  accordingly  made  a sudden 
attack  upon  it  and  took  it  in  a.d.  1751.  Afterwards  ho  made 
his  head-quarters  and  thenco  conquered  much  of  the  surrounding 
country.  He  died  in  a.d.  1791  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Kakobhdi,  also  called  Yikmdtsing.  Shcshdbhdi  had  a son 
Vajobhai,  who,  with  Jethiblidi  and  Alubhdi  sons  of  Kakobhdi, 
received  Ndrichdna  in  gras.  In  Kdkobhai's  time  Colonel  Walker 
made  tho  permanent  settlement  of  tho  tribute  of  tho  Kdthidwdr 
chieftains.  Kakobhdi  led  a peaceful  life  and  diod  in  A.D.  lb  13  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Madnrsing  alias  Vakhatsiug  who 
however  diod  the  same  year  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Atobbdi. 
Atobbdi’s  brothers  Chdudoji,  Bharoji,  and  Ildisingji  received 
ores  tho  villages  of  Khdntri  and  Naldhari.  Atobhdi  was  sue 
by  Sheshmalji  II.  (also  called  Bdpji)  in  a.d.  1837.  This  Shcshindlji’s 
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son  Harising  received  Aya  DerivAla  in  gras . Sheshmtilji  died  in  1S39  Chapter  XIII. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Keshrisingji,  the  late  chief,  who  was  both  able  states  and  Place 
and  intelligent.  His  only  son,  named  Vakhatsingji,  succeeded  him. 

Ho  is  now  thirty-six  years  of  age.  The  eldest  son  of  Vakhatsingji, 
named  Madarsingh,  is  at  present  attending  the  RAjkum&r  College 
at  RAjkot. 

SAela  is  famous  for  the  temple  of  RAmchandar  built  by  LAla 
Bhagat,  a celebrated  Vania  saint  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  preseut  century.  Here  provisions  are  daily  distributed  to 
travellers,  ascetics,  and  others.  So  famous  is  the  reputation  of  LAla 
Bhagat  that  SAela  is  often  familiarly  called  the  Bhagat's  village. 

There  is  a school  and  disponsary  at  SAela  and  the  usual  official 
buildings,  also  a post  office.  The  tank  is  a very  fine  one,  and  is 
generally  fairly  stocked  with  duck  in  tho  cold  weather.  Tho 
population  of  SAela  according  to  the  census  of  1S72  was  0023,  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  0*188  souls. 

Sakaria  was  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah  in  the  BAbariAvud  Sakaria, 
district,  but  is  now  under  tho  jurisdiction  of  Junagad.  The  GrasiAs 
are  BdbriAs  of  tho  Varn  tribe.  SAkaria  is  about  eight  miles  north- 
west of  J&farabad.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872 
was  02,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  55  souls. 

Salaya  is  the  port  of  Kharabbdlia  from  which  town  it  lies  abont  SalAya. 
eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  northward.  It  is  situated  on  tho  creek 
of  the  same  name.  The  population  of  Salaya  was  2757  according 
to  tho  census  of  1872  and  2773  according  to  that  of  1881.  Tho 
port  of  SalAya  was  classed  amongst  the  regular  harbours  (bandars) 
by  the  Moghal  government,  and  appears  in  the  list  of  ports  in  the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi,  as  belonging  to  the  SarkAr  of  I&ldmnagar  (Navd- 
nagar).  It  is  probably  the  beBt  port  with  the  exception  of  Bombay 
aud  KarAchi  on  tho  west  coast  of  India.  Tho  port  has  two  entrances, 
ono  between  KArumbhAr  Island  and  tho  mainland,  and  the  other 
between  Karumbhdr  and  Dhani  Bet.  The  former  is  narrow  but 
deep,  and  tho  latter  is  about  a mile  broad.  The  harbour  is  perfectly 
sheltered  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  Narora  Bet  and  KArumbhAr 
Island,  and  to  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  DhAni  Bet.  The 
KArumbhAr  Island  is  a coral  island  surrounded  by  a reef  which 
drops  down  into  deep  water,  tho  highest  part  of  the  island  is  the 
shore  where  the  blown  sand  has  accumulated  and  formed  sand  hills. 

Tho  centre  is  a mangrove  swamp,  or  in  parts  plain  sand  perforated 
by  crocks,  and  overflowed  at  high  water.  A little  arable  land  is  to 
be  found  at  the  Bouth-east  corner,  which  is  cultivated  in  tho  rainy 
season  by  Vaghers  from  the  mainland.  A light-house  of  coral  has 
recently  been  built  by  Mr.  Walter  McClelland,  the  able  civil 
engineer  of  tho  state,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  island.  Both 
tho  shore  of  the  mainland,  and  tho  Dh£ni  aud  Narera  Bets  are 
fringed  with  largo  coral  reefs,  and  these  reefs  extend  along  tho  shore 
to  tho  eastward  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  tho  Bedi  creek,  Pirotan 
Island  at  tho  mouth  of  the  creek  being  a coral  island.  The  reefs 
of  coral  are  covered  with  lovely  anemones  and  living  coral  where 
thoy  have  not  been  covered  with  mud.  All  those  reefs  scorn  to  have 
been  during  the  last  few  years  much  covered  with  mud  which  kills 
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the  coral,  but  affords  nourishuiont  to  tho  mangrove  which 
readily  thereon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  conseqi 
these  reefs  are  so  far  rising  and  the  sea  is  being  confined  more 
year  to  the  channels  botween  the  islands.  Much  groin  is  ini" 


imports  ore  cotton  seed,  dates,  and  timber,  of  which  tho  cottoo 
seed  is  imported  from  the  Gujardt  ports ; tho  dates  come 
Basrah  and  Mu  skat;  and  the  timber  from  the  Malabdr  Coast, 
entire  shore  from  Navanagar  to  hmldya,  including  the  islands  in  the 
gulf,  aro  covered  more  or  less  with  mangrove.  This  useful  growth 
supplies  the  coast  population  with  firewood,  and  the  cattle,  especially 
camels,  with  fodder,  and  serves  to  bind  together  and  consolidate 
the  mud  and  thus  reclaims  to  a certain  extent  land  from  the 
The  effect  of  these  groves  of  mangrove  in  delaying  the  tidal  w 
and  iu  causing  silt  to  be  accumulated  must  be  considerable.  If  it 
were  preserved  or  if  at  all  events  a fringe  were  preserved  along  the 
shores  of  tho  creeks  it  would  both  mark  out  the  water-way  and  help 
to  confine  the  sea  water  to  these  useful  and  sheltered  water-ways. 
The  inhabitants  of  Saldya  say  that  the  water  iu  the  creek  appears 
to  bo  pushing  its  way  further  inland  of  late  years.  Although  at 
present  tho  trade  of  Saldya  is  not  very  groat,  yet  owing  to  t 
excellence  of  tho  harbour  it  would  make  a very  good  terminus 
for  any  further  extension  of  the  railway.  The  trade  of  inlaud  _ 
of  India  would  be  attracted  hither,  and  might  be  shipped  from  this 
port  to  Europe  direct,  and  in  like  manner  goods  xuigut  be  exported 
from  Euroj)0  to  Saldya  and  sent  thence  upcountry.  Saldva  is  ouly 
about  forty  miles  distant  from  Dwarka,  and  if  the  railway  wore 
brought  to  Saldya  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  pilgrims  to 
Dwdrka  would  be  conveyed  along  this  lino  in  considerable  numbers. 
There  is  a post  office  and  vernacular  school  in  Saldya  and  a 


nmhnlkan  or  subordinate  revenue  officer,  and  a 
assistant  judge  have  their  head-quarters  here.  An  excellent 
marine  survey  of  the  harbour  or  Saldya  has  been  made  by 
Commander  Dundas  Taylor  of  the  Marine  Survey  Department. 

Samadhiala-Cha  ran-nu  is  a separate  tribute-paying  Mlukah 

of  one  village  in  the  Gohilvad  district  under  the  Chamdrdi 
ihdnnh , from  which  it  is  distant  about  twenty-eight  miles  to  the 
west-north- west  ward,  and  about  two  aud  a half  miles  from  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Kalobhdr  river.  The  tdluhdars  are  Charans. 
It  is  eighteen  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Dliola  jnnetion,  and  eleven 
miles  west  of  Ujalvdv  station  on  the  Bhdvnagar-Wadhwdxx  Railway', 
The  population  of  Samddhidla  accordiugto  the  census  of  1S72 
305,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  135  souls. 

Samadhia  la  Chabha  ria  is  a separate  tribute-paying  suite 

in  the  Gohilvad  district,  subordinate  to  the  Songad  station 
which  it  is  distant  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  north-west.  The 
(alukah  consists  of  two  villages.  Sanuidhiala  lies  on  the  southern 
bauk  of  the  Kalobhdr  river.  Tho  talukd&T9  are  Gohil  Rajput* 
and  Bhaydd  of  Ldthi.  It  is  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Dhola 
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junction  and  four  miles  south-west  of  Ujalvdv  station  on  the  Chapter  XIII. 
BhdvTiagar-Wadhwnn  Railway.  The  population  according  to  the  states  and  Place 
census  of  1872  was  79G,  and  according  to  that  of  18SI  G89  souls. 

Samadhiala  Khuman-nu  is  a separate  tribute-paving  SamaduiAla 
tdlukah  under  tho  Chok  tlulndh  of  the  Goliilvdd  district  It  is  about  Kh vuinav. 
eight  miles  west  of  Chok  and  about  a mile  to  tho  north  of  the  Shatrunj 
river.  Tho  tdlukah  consists  of  but  one  village.  The  tdlukddrg  are 
Sarvaiya  Rajputs  and  Khumau  Kathis.  It  is  about  fourteen  miles 
west-south-west  of  Pali  tana.  The  population  of  Samddhiala  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1872  was  G97,  and  according  to  that  of  1881 
957  souls. 

Samla  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  in  the  Jhalavad 
district  and  subordinate  to  the  Bhoika  thdnah . The  tdlukah  consists 
of  the  two  villages  Samla  and  Jansnli.  Samla  is  situated  live 
miles  north-west  of  Limbdi  aud  eight  miles  south-east  of  Wadhwau 
city.  The  uearest  railway  station  is  that  of  Klulrva  which  Lies  four 
miles  distant  to  the  westward.  The  tdlukddrg  aro  Jhdhis  and 
Bhdydd  of  Limbdi.  The  population  of  Samla  according  to  tho 
census  of  1S72  was  901,  aud  according  to  that  of  1881  757  souls. 

Sana  la  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  under  the  Chok  SanAi-a. 
thdnah , from  which  it  is  distant  about  four  and  a half  miles.  It  is 
threo  miles  east  of  Jesar.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  but  tho  one 
village  of  Samlla.  The  tdlukddrs  are  Sarvaiya  Rajputs,  The 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  715,  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  500  souls. 

Sa  na  Caves.  The  Sana  hill  is  sixtoen  miles  north  of  Una,  one 
mile  north  of  Vankia,  and  ten  miles  south-west  of  Deddu.  Close  to 
the  hill  flows  the  Rupen  river.  Both  sides  of  the  hill  are  perforated 
liy  numerous  Buddhist  caves.  There  are  about  sixty  caves  in  all 
and  there  was  evidently  a large  and  flourishing  monastery  here. 

It  seems  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  these  Sana  caves  are  the 
Buddhist  convent  founded  by  Dudda,  daughter  of  the  sister  of  king 
Dhruvasena  I.  of  YTdabliL  Sec  also  Dunddas.  The  caves  are  well 
supplied  with  little  tanks  of  water  and  the  architecture  is  very 
simple,  there  being  scarcely  any  tracery  or  ornamentation  in  any  of 
the  caves.  There  are  no  inscriptions  hence  it  is  difficult  to  assign  an 
exact  date  to  these  caves,  but  they  probably  belong  to  the  same 
period  as  those  of  Talaja. 

Sanes  is  one  of  the  chief  villages  in  tho  district  called  Bhal, 
which  lies  immediately  south  of  Nalkdntha.  ilTias  btVii  overflowed 
by  the  sea  in  quite  recent  times,  and  the  salt  water  only  rotired 
since  tho  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  its  retreat  has  been  most 
marked,  aud  the  consequence  hns  been  that  the  Bhal  district  has 
yearly  become  of  more  value.  This  has  specially  been  the  case 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  now  tho  Bhal  villages  are  yearly 
more  prosperous  and  populous.  The  great  want  in  the  Bhdl  is 
sweet  water.  The  Bhdl  district  is  famous  for  its  chdsia  wheat,  of 
which  an  acre  will  yield  in  a good  year  12£  Bengali  mans  or  niuo 
cwts.  This  district,  like  the  Kbura  Pdfc,  will  produce  good  crops 
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hapter  XIII.  with  a minimum  of  rain.  The  average  yield  of  au  aero  of  Bhdl  land 
tea  and  Places  a £OCK^  )'ear  *8  wheat  as  above;  cotton,  two  Bengali  mans  of  cleaned 
cotton;  bdjro  6J  Bengali  mans;  jovdr  4.$  Bengali  man*.  The  bdjru 
of  Sanes  is  specially  famous.  The  average  rainfall  of  the  Bhil 
district  for  the  last  ten  years  may  bo  roughly  stated  at  twenty -one 
inches  aunually  ; a great  quantity  of  excellent  grass  is  produced  in 
the  Bhdl.  The  quality  of  this  grass  is  very  superior  to  ordinaiy 
grass. 

Sanomu.  Sanosra  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Rdjkot  to  Songad 

station,  from  which  last  it  is  eight  miles  distant  in  a north-westerly 
direction.  Tliore  is  a good  traveller's  bungalow  and  dkarmshdla  at 
Sanosra,  and  it  is  also  a station  on  the  Bhdvnagar-Wadhwdn  maiu 
lino.  There  is  a telegraph  office  here,  and  the  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  II  IS  souls.  There  is  a neighbouring 
shrine  in  the  hills  called  the  Sandhera  Mohddev,  the  legend  being 
that  in  Muhammadan  times  certain  Mnsalmdns  pursued  and  killou 
one  of  the  sacred  bulls.  The  animal  after  losing  its  head  fell  in  front 
of  the  temple,  and  was  there  miraculously  changed  into  stone. 

SAstuu.  Sa'nthli  is  tho  name  of  a separate  mahdl  of  the  Navdnagar 

state.  It  comprises  tho  holdings  of  tho  Vdla  Kdthis  under  that 
state.  These  consist  of  the  villages  of  Sdnthli,  Jhuudala,  Madina, 
Rdnparda,  Meghpur,  Dodidla,  Kantolia  and  Verdval.  These 
villages  were  shared  with  Navdnagar  by  tho  Kdthis,  and  the 
revenue  management  was  one  of  the  most  complicated,  and  at  the 
same  time  unsatisfactory  in  tho  province.  Recently  however  the 
interests  of  tho  Grdsids  and  Darbdr  have  been  disentangled  by  tho 
Rajasthdnik  Court,  aud  tho  Grdsias  have  been  allotted  laud  to  be 
held  in  severalty  in  compensation  for  their  miscellaneous  rights,  a 
course  which  has  proven  equally  acceptable  to  both  Darbdr  aud 
Grdsids.  The  Grdsids  aro  Vdla  Katbis  and  their  ancestors  originally 
resided  at  Dcvlia  now  under  Jetpur.  Sdnthli  was  originally  a 
Sarvaiya  holding,  held  by  the  Sarvaiyas  of  Vasdvad.  Afterwards 
when  the  province  was  governed  by  the  Muhammadans  a thdnahddr 
resided  at  Vasdvad  and  governed  the  pargandh.  But  after  the 
dissolution  of  tho  Moghal  power,  the  Kdthis  overran  the  centre  of 
the  province,  and  tho  Mokani  branch  of  the  Vdlas  conquered 
Sdntnli  and  its  villages  originally  belouging  to  the  Sarvaiyds  as  well 
as  other  villages  iu  which  were  Kdnani  Mulgrdsids,  i.e.  Vdla  Kdthis 
of  the  Kandui  sub-tribe  and  erected  them  into  a small  principality. 
Subsequently  in  a.d.  1806-7  they  wrote  over  a share  in  their 
possessions  to  the  Navunagar  Darbdr.  Wo  have  therefore  in  the 
Sdnthli  estate  (1)  tho  original  Sarvaiya  and  Kdnani  Mulgrdsids, 
(2)  tho  Mokdni  branch  of  the  Vala  Kdthis,  and  (3)  tho  Navdnagar 
Darbdr.  Tho  population  of  Sdnthli  according  to  tho  census  of  1872 
was  1182  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1314  souls.  Sdnthli  is 
situated  ten  miles  south-west  of  Atkot,  fifteen  milos  north-west  of 
Chital  railway  station,  and  four  miles  north  of  Vasdvad  of  which 
pargandh  it  was  originally  a village.  Tho  soil  of  Sdnthli  is  fertile, 
and  the  Bhadar  river  flows  within  a few  miles  of  tho  village. 

Saha . Sara  is  the  chief  town  of  the  mahdl  or  revenue  sub-division 

of  this  name  under  tho  Sdela  state.  There  aro  a group  of  twelve 
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villages  subordinate  to  it.  It  is  situated  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chapter  XIII. 
Hal vad,  thirty  miles  uorth-wesfc  of  Sdela,  and  twenty  miles  north-  states  and  Placei 
west  of  Mali.  Sara  was  conquered  by  Sheshmalji  from  the  Bhdthi 
Rajputs,  who  state  that  they  accompanied  the  Sodha  Panndrs  from 
Nagar  Parkar.  Sara,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Partners  from 
Chotila  and  the  neighbourhood,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bhdthis 
subject  to  the  Muhammadan  government,  who  had  a thdnah  there ; 
after  their  power  declined,  the  Bhdthis  became  more  or  less 
independent  and  were  conquered  by  Sheshmalji  in  about  a.d.  1765. 

There  is  an  interesting  inscription  in  the  Oebal  Shah  Mosque  of 
A. u.  1139  (a.d.  1726)  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Shah. 

The  population  of  Sara  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1883, 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  1922  souls.  Hares  abound  at  Sara. 

Sarafdar,  classically  Sarafdad,  is  the  chief  town  of  a tnahdl 
or  revenue  sub-division  of  the  Dhrol  state.  It  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Dondi  river  and  is  a flourishing  town.  It  is 
twelve  miles  west-north-west  of  Rajkot.  It  is  six  miles  south  of 
Pardhari  and  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Dhrol.  Jam  Ja9dji  seized 
this  town,  but  was  compelled  to  restoro  it  to  Dhrol  by  the  treaty  of 
the  23rd  February  1812.  Sarafdar  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
country  padlocks.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a fort  and  the  chief 
has  a nice  residence  there.  The  population  of  Sarafdar  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  1564,  and  according  to  that  of  1881 
1551  souls. 

Sarhda  r is  the  chief  town  of  a maluil  or  revenue  sub-di vision 
of  the  Rdjkot  state,  which  is  indeed  usually  called  Rajkot  Sardhdr. 

It  is  situated  on  the  Rdjkot- Bhdvnagar  road,  and  has  a large  and  fine 
tank.  There  is  a travellers  bungalow  aud  dharamshdla  at  Sardhdr. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a fort.  Sardhdr  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  celebrated  Sardhari  Dhdr  a long  trap  dyke  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  watersheds  of  the  centre  of  the  province.  As 
the  town  was  at  the  head  (beginning)  of  the  dhdr  or  dyke  it  was 
called  Sardhdr  or  head  of  the  dhdr  or  dyke.  Sardhdr  is  said  to 
have  been  a conquest  of  Ldkha  Phuldni,  but  this  is  merely  a tradition. 

It  was  certainly  held  by  the  Vdghelas  for  many  years  and  was  in 
their  possession  at  the  time  of  Akbar.  Sardhdr  is  described  in  the 
Ain-i-Akbari  as  being  a possession  of  the  Vaglields.  But  it  was 
conquered  from  them  owing  to  their  constant  raids  by  the 
Muhammadans,  who  placed  a strong  thdnah  there.  Afterwards 
the  Khacher  Kdthis  of  Bhadla  on  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
conquorod  the  town,  but  were  unable  to  retain  it  and  they  were 
forced  to  yield  it  to  Thakor  ltanmalji  of  Ildjkofc  who  with  the  aid  of 
Tejmdlji  of  Kotra  Sdngdni  conquered  the  place,  aud  established 
himself  there.  Tejmalji  on  account  of  liia  aid  in  the  conquest  of 
the  town  acquired  the  Kotra  Pdti  there.  Sardhdr  is  about  fifteen 
miles  south-east  of  Rajkot  and  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Atkot. 

Sardhar  is  famous  for  iron  oil  vessels  maumfactured  by  the  local 
smiths.  The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  2922 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  was  2805  souls.  The  chief  building  is 
a nice  new  mansion  on  the  bank  of  the  tank.  There  is  a school  aud 
post  office  here, 
a 013-82 
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Sarsai  is  the  chief  town  of  the  revenue  sub-division  of  this 
belonging  to  the  Gondal  state.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
of  tho  Dhrafad  river  which  further  on  near  RinAli  after  joini  ng  the  ■ 
AmbAjar  fulls  into  the  Ojhat,  a confluent  of  the  BhAdar.  Good 
building  stone  (limestone)  is  fonnd  in  the  Sarsai  lands.  Good 
sugarcane  and  grain  grow  here.  Sarsai  is  a great  market  for 
firewood  which  is  procured  from  the  Gir  forest.  The  Sarsai  t<rpa 
originally  belonged  to  the  Seldrka  k At  his,  who  had  written  over 
half  of  their  lands  to  JunAgad.  But  Kunbhoji  in  about  a.d.  1 
(Samvat  1888)  obtained  the  Junagad  share  in  payment  of  his  loan 
koris  3,00,000.  The  Selarka  K At  his  had  previously  in  Samwt 
1834  (a.d.  1778)  writteu  over  most  of  their  shares  to  Gondal.  Sarsai 
is  about  twenty-four  miles  south-east  of  Junagad  and  fourteen 
miles  south-west  of  MauikvAda  station.  The  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  1431,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1742 
souls.  The  following  eight  villages  compose  the  Sarsai  mahal ; 
SarsAi,  Cbilmparda,  BhalAui-Monptm,  Khijdia,  Gh&ntian,  DAdar, 
Moti  RatAng  and  Vajdi.  There  are  also  the  waste  sites  of  Kaujarda, 
ItAla,  and  GorakhnAmu.  There  is  a small  interior  fortlet  and  the 
town  is  uow  being  surrounded  by  a wall.  A vernacular  school 
here. 

Sarva,  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  holding  of  the  Sarvar 
Rajputs  (a  branch  of  the  ChudAsamAs  of  JunAgaa)  and  the  name 
of  a parganah  under  the  Moglial  trovernraent,  is  now  a village  under 
the  Paliyad  thdnah . It  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Gorna  river  wliich  flows  into  the  Suk  BhAdar  opposite  to  Ranpur. 
Sarva  is  about  eight  miles  east  of  Vichhia  and  the  same  distance 
west  of  PAlyAd.  The  nearest  railway  station  is  that  of  Botid 
which  lies  about  fourteen  mile9  to  the  south-east.  A son  of 
ChudAsama  Bhim  of  BhAdli  son  of  Ra  NoghAn  II.  of  JunAgad 
received  the  ChorAsi  of  Sarva  in  appanage  from  Bhadli,  in  about 
the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  a.d.  rrom  this" house  sprung 
the  SarvaiyAs  of  Amreli  afterwards  so  famous.  SarvaiyAs  Jeso  and 


Vejo  of  the  Arnreli  family  wheu  deprived  of  their  possessions  by 
the  Muhammadans  went  into  outlawry,  and  some  say  that  the 
JesAdhAr  village  in  the  Gir  is  named  after  Jesa,  and  that  Vejalkot 
in  the  same  forest  is  named  after  Vejo,  but  it  is  usually  attributed 
to  Vinjal  VAja.  Afterwards  when  they  established  themselves 
in  tJnd,  Jeso  held  HAthasni  and  Vejo  a neighbouring  village 
called  Jesar.  The  SarvaiyAs  of  Sarva  held  that  town  till  about 
a.d.  1710  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Kilo  KhAchar,  after  which 
they  joined  their  brethren  in  Uud.  Sarva  has  now  sunk  from  ita 
former  importance  to  comparative  insignificance.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1193,  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  Q81  souls 

Sa'san  is  a small  hamlet  or  village  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Hiran  river.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Gir  forest.  SAsan  means  punishment  in  Sanskrit,  and  probably 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  state 

Sri9oners  were  sent  here  and  to  Chhelna  in  order  that  they  might 
le  quickly  from  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  water.  In  front  of 
this  village  and  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Hiran  is  the  VAnsadhol 
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bill  which  is  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  northern  Gir.  In  the  Chapter  XIII. 

northern  Gir  the  most  famous  hilt  is  that  called  Ch&chai  in  Arareli  pjace 

territory.  Locally  it  is  called  the  Charkals,  and  is  the  highest  hill 

in  the  province  after  the  Girn&r  and  DatAr  hills.  It  is  2128  feet 

above  the  sea.  In  the  south-eastern  Gir  there  is  another  lofty  hill 

called  NAndivelo  1741  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  a land-mark 

in  clear  weather  to  ships  making  the  KAthiAw&r  coast 

Sa  ta-no-nes,  or  the  Hamlet  of  Sdta,  is  a separate  tribute-paying  Sata-so-nes. 
state  under  the  Chok  thdruih , from  which  it  is  distant  five  miles  to 
the  south-east  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Und 
hills.  The  tulukddrs  are  Ahirsof  the  K&mlia  tribe.  The  population 
of  S&ta-no-nes  according  to  the  ceusus  of  1872  was  366  and 
according  to  that  of  1881,  411  souls.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  south 
of  Pdlitana. 

Satodar-Va  Vdi  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  in  the  Satodar-Vavdi. 
U&lar  district  consisting  of  the  three  villages  of  S&todar,  Vavdi,  and 
Rajpura.  S&todar  is  on  the  western  bank  of  a tributary  of  the 
Phophal  river  and  immediately  to  the  north-east  of  it  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  is  Rajpura.  VAvdi  lies  about  a mile  and  a half 
to  the  south-east  of  Satodar  on  the  same  bauk  of  the  same  stream. 

VAvdi  is  about  eighteen  miles  north-west  of  Jetpur  railway  station 
and  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Gondal.  The  tdlukddrt  belong  to 
the  Kaua  branch  of  the  JAdeja  tribe  of  Rajputs.  The  tdlukah  is 
subordinate  to  the  Dhrapha  thdnah  from  which  SAtodar  lies  about 
twenty -four  miles  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1150  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  1043  souls. 

Sojakpur  is  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Wadhwan.  It  is  Sejakpur. 
quite  an  insiguificant  village,  but  the  remains  of  ruined  temples, 
especially  of  that  called  the  NaulAkh,  which  is  in  good  preservation, 
show  that  it  was  once  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  the  first 
settlement  of  what  may  be  called  the  modern  Gohils,  who> originally 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  had  migrated  to  Khergadh  on  the  Luni 
in  Marw&r,  and  had  returned  hither  on  their  expulsion  from  that 
place  by  the  RAthods.  Their  leader,  Sejakji,  received  this  holding 
from  the  Ra  of  Jundgad  in  about  the  year  a.d.  1236,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  at  Jasdan,  which  mentions  that  Jayasingdev 
granted  six  drams  (drachmas)  monthly  towards  the  building  of 
Sejakpur.  This  date  is  further  established  by  an  inscription  of  a.d. 

1244  from  the  Shial  Bet,  which  mentions  that  in  this  year  two 
Pdlivdl  VAniAs,  residents  of  Sejakpur,  established  the  image  of 
Malindth  in  this  island.  After  the  conquest  of  Ranpur  and  Sejakpur 
by  the  Muhammandans,  the  latter  town,  in  the  course  of  time,  fell 
waste  or  nearly  so,  and  was  acquired  by  the  Khavads  in  the- 
declining  days  of  the  empire. 

Sha'hpur  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  situated  in  the-  Shjlhpur. 
Ha!:»r  district  and  subordinate  to  the  Lodhika  thdnah . The 
tdlukddrs  are  Jddeja  Rajputs  and  BhAyAd  of  RAjkot.  It  lies  about 
nine  miles  south  of  Rajkot,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Gondal,  and  nine 
miles  east  of  the  Lodhika  thdnah . The  population  according  to 
the  census  of  1872  was  39G  and  according  to  that  of  1881  525  souls. 
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Tho  high  road  between  RAjkot  and  Gr.ndal  pushes  about  a mile  nod 
quarter  to  the  east  of  Shahpur. 

Sha  liuka  IB  a separate  tribute  paying  tdlukah  in  the 
district,  subordinate  to  the  Bhoika  thdnoh , from  which  it  i 
about  ten  miles  to  the  north-west.  It  lies  on  tho  southern  bonk 
the  Limbdi-Bhogdva  river,  and  is  about  one  mile  south-west  ot 
Limbdi  railway  station,  and  two  miles  west-south -west  of 
town.  Tho  ttilukddrn  are  JhAl&a  and  BbAy*d  of  Limbdi. 
population  of  Shahuku  agreeably  to  the  census  of  1872  was  887 
according  to  that  of  1881  021  souls. 

Shevdivadar  is  a separate  tribute-paving  tdlukah  subordinate 
to  the  Chok  thdnah  of  tho  Gohilvfid  district  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  five  miles  to  tho  southward.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  tho 
northern  slope  of  the  Und  hills  and  is  about  twenty -four  miles  north 
of  Mahuva.  The  tdlukdar  is  a Kliasia  K.oli  by  caste.  The 
lation  of  Shevdivadar  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
according  to  that  of  1881  246  souls. 

Shia  1 Bet.  This  is  an  island  belonging  to  Jdfurabad,  si 
about  three  miles  south-east  of  Rdtnpura,  and  about  four 
south-west  of  Chanch  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the 
It  is  about  two  miles  to  tho  south-east  of  tho  mouth  of 
Dhantarv&ri  river  and  about  three  miles  south-oast  of 
commencement  of  the  Mot&pdt  creek.  The  island  is  altogether 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  not  including  the  portion  called 
Kavai  Bet,  ou  which  is  the  shrine  of  Savai  Pir.  This  portion  of  the 
island  is  isolated  at  high  water  and  then  becomes  a separate  island, 
but  at  low  tide  can  be  reached  dry  foot  from  tbe  Shin!  islaud. 
Here  it  is  said  Rn  Kavdt  of  Junigad  was  confined  in  a cage 
many  other  gallant  Rajput  chiefs  by  Anand  Chdvada  u 
released  by  Vala  Uga  of  BhAdrod  and  TalAja.  The 
inscription  on  the  island  is  of  Samvat  1272  (a.d.  12 1G)  in  which 
Mehar  styled  Riijshri  Rnnsinghji  of  Timbanak  (the  modern 
is  mentioned.1  From  the  date,  this  Ransinghji  must  have 
a brother  or  son  of  thts  Mehar  Shri  JagmAl  of  the  Timitna  cop 
plate.  Afterwards  in  Muhammadan  times  the  Mehars  or  Chir 
seem  to  have  been  expelled  on  account  of  their  piratical  habits  and 
the  island  was  fortified  and  a garrison  placed  there  by  Sarddr  Kbdn 
foujdar  of  Jun&gad,  to  protect  trade  and  put  down  piracy.  But 
after  the  island  of  Div  was  acquired  by  tho  Portuguese  they 
to  have  established  themselves  here  as  well  as  at  Kalsar  and 
elsewhere  on  the  coast  During  tho  Muhammadan  period  the 
shrines  of  SuvAi  Pir  and  Ghebun  Shah  were  erected.  The  Hindu 
and  Jain  temples  appear  to  have  been  levelled  by  either  the 
Muhammadans  or  Portuguese.  When  however  tho  Portuguese 
power  in  the  northern  part  of  their  dominions  was  curtailed  by  tho 
fall  of  Bassoin  in  A.D.  1739  and  the  acquisition  of  Sdlsette  and 
Thdna  by  the  British,  thoy  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from 

1 1 do  not  think  tho  tindingof  this  inscription  proves  that  the  Mehars  necessarily 
reigned  at  the  Shidl  island.  The  inscription  shows  they  reigned  at  Tiro&na  and  these 
images  may  have  boon  taken  to  the  ShiAl  island  for  safety.  Most  probably  the  ChA- 
vadaa  were  the  rulers  of  the  island,  but  possibly  they  may  have  been  Mehars. 
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outlying  posts  like  the  Shull  island  and  concentrate  all  their  effort  Chapter  XIIL 

on  the  defence  of  Div.  States  and  Place 

Afterwards  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ShiAl  Kolis 
from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  tho  Sidis  of  JAfarabad  and  Janjira. 

Whether  it  derives  its  name  from  Shagal  or  Shagal  Sha,  a VAnia 
devotee  of  Shiv  who  resided  there  (see  Bilkha)  or  from  the  Shial 
Kolis,  seems  doubtful.  The  latter  derivation  seems  the  most 
plausible,  but  the  truth  is  probably  that  the  Kolis  derived  their 
name  from  that  of  the  island  which  is  possibly  a corruption  of 
Shagal.  There  are  eighty  or  ninety  large  and  small  built  wells  on 
the  island  ; one  of  these  called  the  than  or  breast  well  produces 
excellent  sweet  water  and  is  said  to  give  women  who  are  otherwise 
unable  to  suckle  their  children  a sufficient  supply  of  milk  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  a small  built  tank  called  GangAji  surrounded 
with  old  images  on  the  way  to  the  SavAi  Pir  island.  There  is  also 
on  the  seashore  a sweet  ..spring  called  Gupt  Ganga,  which  is  daily 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  without  affecting  the  sweetness  of  the  water. 

Tho  island  is  now  in  a very  impoverished  state.  The  population 
of  Shial  Bet,  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  270,  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  289  souls. 

Slliha  nagar  is  tho  chief  town  of  the  ShihAnagar  Uipa  or  mahal  Suuianauar. 
under  Amreli.  The  former  name  of  the  village  was  MAlodh,  bnt 
the  name  was  changed  to  SbihAuagar  after  ShihnjirAv  GAikwAr. 

It  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  a tributary  of  the  Padalia 
river,  and  is  about  one  mile  north  of  the  Keri  river.  It  is  about  sixteen 
miles  north  of  Dhola  junction  station  and  about  five  miles  east  of 
NingAla  railway  station.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  north-w'esfc  of 
VAla  and  about  thirteen  miles  south-east  of  BotAd. 


Shiani  is  the  chief  town  of  the  revenue  sub-division  of  the  SuUni. 
same  name  under  the  Limbdi  state.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
possessions  of  the  Limbdi  honse,  and  for  a short  time  during 
the  seventeenth  century  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  the  capital.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  as  one  of  the  three  jtargandhs  under 
JAmbu,  viz.  Jamba,  Limbdi,  and  Shiani.  Tho  town  is  no  donbt 
ancient  and  was  called  SliiAninagar  nearly  a thousand  years  back. 

There  is  an  inscription  in  the  Jain  temple  at  that  towrn  dated  Samvat 
1076  (a.d.  1010)  to  the  effect  that  certain  images  of  SAntinath  and 
other  Tirthankars  were  installed  by  PArakli  Jutha  Madhavji  at 
ShiAninagari  in  that  year.  There  are  other  more  modern  inscriptions. 

This  temple  is  asserted  to  have  been  built  by  S&mpriti  Raja  (a 
very  early  Jain  convert)  in  the  Jain  Kalpsutra,  in  the  Shatruujaya- 
UdhAra  and  the  Gautama  Parakrama.  It  is  situated  about  one- 
half  mile  north  of  the  WadhwAn  Bhogavo  river  and  twelve  miles 
east  of  Wadhwau,  nine  miles  north  of  Limbdi,  and  about  six  miles 
west-north-west  of  JAmbu.  The  population  of  ShiAni  according  to  the 
census  of  1872  was  3146,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  2853  souls. 

Shrinagar,  a few  miles  north-west  of  Porbandar,  is  situated  Shkiiuojb, 

near  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  is  interesting  as  being  reputed  to  have 
been  the  first  capital  of  the  JetlivAs  in  the  peninsula.  Thore  are 
the  remains  of  a temple  of  the  San  at  Shrinagar,  built  by  one  of  the 
earlier  JethvAs.  The  population  of  Shrinagar  was,  by  the  census 
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of  1872,  334  ftcmU.  ami  in  1881  this  number  rose  to  *550. 
is  a village  of  no  importance.  The  soil  is  rather 
consequence  there  is  throughout  the  mahdl  a scarcity  of  good  1 
There  are  no  pnku  wells ; those  that  are  dog  in  the  loose  e&i 
not  last  mors  than  two  or  three  yean.  They  do  not  hold 
after  the  end  of  the  cold  weather.  The  only  tank  is  at  Moris 
this  does  not  hold  water  sll  the  year  roun  d.  For  some  rnon 
the  year  the  people  of  Merasa  hare  to  get  water  fre 
Tillage.  Shrinagnr  itself  is  well  wooded  with  tnangu 
trees,  but  the  rest  of  the  mahdl  is  flat  and  bare. 

Sila’na  s a separate  tribute-paying/af  ttiui  A under  the  1 
thnnah  from  which  it  is  distant  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  \ 

It  is  about  fire  miles  east -south-east  of  Bagasra.  The 
railway  station  is  that  of  KaakAvAr  which  lies  about 
miles  to  the  north -north-west.  The  l ilukddn  are  Vala 
The  tdlukah  consists  of  bat  the  one  village  of*  Si  I Ana.  The  j 
of  SitAna  according  to  the  census  of  1972  was  940  and  according  t 
that  of  1881  691  goals. 

Sihor,  called  in  former  times  Singpur  or  Sinbpar  (the 
city),  lies  in  a picturesque  situation  on  the  slope  of  the  Sihor 
of  bills,  and  the  town  stretches  down  to  the  nrer  Gautatni, 
laves  its  western  walla  It  is  situated  in  north  latitude  21°43’  I 
in  east  longitude  72°.  The  old  site  of  the  city,  now  waste,  is 
half  a mile  distant  to  the  sooth  and  is  cradled  in  the  hills.  It  i 
abandoned  consequent  on  the  warfare  between  the  two  rival  sect 
Audich  BrAhraans,  called  JAnis  and  RAn&s,  who  inhabited  it. 
fight  arose  on  accoant  of  a sneering  remark  made  by  a Brahman 
one  of  these  clans  on  seeing  a woman,  the  wife  of  a Brahman  of  I 
Other  clan,  who  was  standing  with  face  unveiled,  and  it  raged  i 
many  lmd  fallen  on  both  sides.  At  last  the  JAnis  sought  aid 
KAndhoji,  the  chieftain  of  GAriAdhAr  while  the  RAnAs  called 
Visoji  of  UmrAla  for  assistance.  Visoji  marched  at  once,  i 
coming  suddenly  through  a pass  in  the  hills,  surprised  the  town  t 
obtained  possession  of  it.  KAndhoji  of  GariAdbAr,  who  had  i 
aid  the  JAnis,  was  driven  bock,  and  Visoji  made  Sihor  his 
But  the  old  site,  defiled  by  so  much  BrAhman  slaughter/  a 
relinquished  for  the  present  one.  A fugitive  JAni  Brahman, 
Triknrn,1  is  said  to  have  founded  the  race  of  Kotila  BAl 
other*  say  his  nanio  was  Koteshvar.  A still  more  ancient  na 
Hilior  than  Singpur  is  SArasvatpur.  It  continued  to  be  the  < 
of  the  BhAynagar  branch  of  the  uohils,  until  that  city  was~ 
hv  BhAvsingji  in  1723.  It  is  fourteen  miles  distant  from  BhAv 
Then*  is  u good  traveller's  bungalow  here  on  the  opposite 
Mio  river  unutnmi,  and  also  a railway  atatigftf^fiihor  was  i 
by  Professor  WiUon  and  others  to  hav^ 

Biulia  off  Hah  dynasty;  modem  research,  hi 
these  conjectures,  but  points  to  JunAgad^ 
nioniirehs.  Sihor  is  said  to  have  been  be 
Bi  Ahimiim  by  MulrAj  Solan k hi,  and  to  have  bl 
HidhrAj  Jay  using  of  AnhilvAda  PAtau  ; it,  lid 

* Oovortinictit  Selections  XXXVII.  < 
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Sultdns  of  Gujarat,  when  they  conquered  the  peninsula,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Moghal  emperors.  Sihor  is  surrounded  by 
hills  clothed  with  treos,  and  though  the  jungle  is  fairly  dense,  it  is 
more  scrub  than  regular  forest.  It  used  to  shelter  lions  until  about 
1854-55,  when  the  last  was  shot.  There  are  still  many  panthers 
here,  and  wild  pigs.  Near  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  city  is  situated 
the  Brahm  kund,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  Skandh  Purlin  for  its 
excellent  qualities.  Brahmans  bathing  here  (says  this  Pur&n)  will 
become  eloquent  and  learned,  provided  they  worship  Nilkantkeshvar 
with  sufficient  devotion  ; and  again,  he  who  always  bathes  herein,  is 
promised  a seat  in  Shiva’s  heaven.  Further  up  the  river  Gautami, 
immediately  beyond  the  Diprio  Dhar  lies  the  Gautama  kund,  so 
called  after  the  sage  of  this  name,  Gautam  Rishi,  who  dwelt  here  in 
a cave  and  performed  religious  austerities.  In  memory  of  him  the 
temple  of  Shiv,  crowning  the  adjoining  height  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  cave,  is  called  the  temple  of  Gautameshvar  Mah&dev. 
They  who  worship  at  this  temple  usually  bathe  in  the  kundt  which 
is  filled  with  fish.  These  are  bo  tame,  that  an  expert  swordsman 
can  cut  them  over  with  a sword  as  they  crowd  to  the  surface. 
Sihor,  though  of  respectable  antiquity,  does  not  probably  date 
previous  to  the  eighth  century  after  Christ,  and  the  coins  found 
there  are  usually  not  anterior  to  tbo  reign  of  the  Emperor  Muhammad 
Togblak  of  Delhi,  though  a few  are  of  the  Valabhi  sovereigns.  But 
the  greater  quantity  are  of  the  Sul  tins  of  Gujar&t  or  later  emperors 
of  Delhi  of  Moghal  descent.  It  is  indeed  said  that  a sovereign  of 
Sihor  led  an  expedition  against  Lanka  (Ceylon)  in  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  the  authority  is  doubtful.  There  is  a 
promising  plantation  of  timber  trees,  especially  teak,  about  a mile 
distant  from  the  town  in  a southerly  direction.  Sihor  is  famous  for 
its  brass  and  copper  work,  its  snuff  and  mortar  (ehundm).  The 
dyers  too  are  numerous  and  skilful,  and  dye  women’s  scarves 
(audios)  with  various  colours,  but  they  are  specially  famous  for  their 
chocolate  dye, a favourite  colour  for  women’s  scarves  in  the  peninsula. 
Sihor  is  also  a great  place  for  oil-pressers ; much  oilseed  is  imported 
here  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  oil  expressed  in  oil- 
presses.  The  oil  is  chiefly  sold  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  but  is  sometimes  exported  to  Gujarttt  or  even  Bombay. 
Most  of  the  railway  buildings  and  many  public  buildings  at 
Bh&vnagar  are  constructed  of  Sihor  stone  found  in  the  Ranio  hill. 
There  is  a telegraph  office  and  a railway  station  at  Sihor,  and  it  is  a 
local  commercial  centre  of  some  little  note;  the  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  10,028  souls,  but  it  wa9  reduced  by  the 
famine  of  1878-79  to  9528  in  1881.  There  is  a good  dispensary 
here.  There  are  two  boys’  schools  and  one  girls’  school  in  Sihor. 

Sisang  Cha  ndli  is  the  name  of  a separate  tribute-paying 
tdlukoh  in  the  H&ldr  district  and  subordinate  to  the  Lodhika  thdnah. 
The  tdhikah  consists  of  seven  villages  of  which  the  principal  aro 
Sisang  and  Chtlndii  whence  the  tdlukah  derives  its  name.  The 
tdlukddra  aro  Jddeja  Rajputs  and  Bhay&d  of  Nav&nagar.  Sisang  is 
situated  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Lodhika  and  twenty  milas 
south-west  of  Rijkot.  Ch&ndli  is  about  three  miles  west  of  Lodhika 
and  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  Rajkot.  Sis£ng  is  eight  miles 
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north-west  of  Cli&ndli.  The  population  of  Sis&ng  and  Chiadli 
wore  891  and  968  respectively  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  and 
820  and  890,  respectively,  according  to  the  census  of  1S8J. 

Sitha  is  situated  about  thirteen  miles  south-east  of 
Dhrtmgadra  and  thirteen  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Wadbw&t 
and  about  eleven  miles  north  of  Wadhw&n  civil  station.  It  is 
that  Sitha  wus  founded  duriug  the  rule  of  Jhalakdevji 
a.d.  1185  and  1210.  The  namo  is  derived  variously  from 
name  of  an  Aliirdni  who  became  a tali  here  and  from  a sn 
corruption  of  the  word  Simhanthala  or  Abode  of  Lions, 
certainly  a tradition  in  the  village  that  formerly  there  was  a fore* 
here  and  many  lions.  There  were  lions  doubtless  both  here  and 
at  Jhinjhuv.ida  and  Dhrclngndra,  but  the  derivation  seems  fanciful 
and  strniuod.  About  three  miles  south  of  the  village  is  the  bed  of 
a stream  called  the  Umai  which  flows  during  the  rainy  season. 
There  is  a large  monastery  of  Shaivite  Davits  at  Sitha  who  also 
adore  AtnbAji.  The  abbot  or  mahanl  of  Sitha  is  a very  important 
person  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  two  t&uka  close  to  tho 
town : one  that  of  Amba  and  the  other  that  of  Gadhiya.  A tuba's 
tank  is  built  round  on  three  sides.  There  is  a small  shrine  of  thr 
Chann/iliyo  Nag  just  outside  the  south  side  of  the  town.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a wall  which  was  erected  by  the  late  chief  RAi 
Rantnalsingji  between  1846  and  1849.  It  has  two  gates  and 
two  wickets.  The  population  of  Sitha  in  1881  was  3181  souls  of 
whom  1619  were  males  and  1562  females.  Two  good  dharmjihatdt 
are  at  Sitha,  and  there  is  also  a vernacular  school  and  a dispensary 
founded  by  Bai  Shri  Bairajba.  Coarse  cotton  cloth  is  made  hew 
principally  for  local  wants,  excellent  earthen  vessels,  and  the  bowb 
of  pipes.  These  latter  are  largely  exported  to  Gnjar&t,  but  the 
principal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  cotton.  There  is  a fairly  largr 
reservoir  called  tho  CbaudriSsar  as  built  by  RAj  ChAndrasingji  in 
a.d.  1624  about  one  mile  to  the  east  of  Sitha.  The  cattle  of  many 
villages  come  and  drink  hero.  Sitha  is  situated  on  the  high  road 
from  Wadhwdn  civil  station  to  Dhr&ngadra.  There  is  a nu* 
court-house  at  Sitha  for  the  state  thatuihddr  and  a fine  ShrAvnk 
temple;  the  memorial  chhattris  of  tho  abbots  ( muhanti ) of  Sitha 
are  also  worth  a visit.  Mango  and  jtimbu  trees  have  been  lately 
planted  close  to  tho  two  town  tanks  as  also  near  the  CliandHb^r 
and  at  present  are  doing  well. 

Somnath  Patan : See  Patan  SomnAth. 

Somnath  Ghela : SccGhela  SomnAth. 

Songad,  situated  on  a rise  on  the  bank  of  the  hill  stream 
Utavli,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Gohilv&d  district  office.  It  is 
distant  nineteen  miles  west-south-west  of  Bhiivnagar,  fifteen 
miles  north-north-east  of  PAlitilna,  fourteen  miles  south  of  V jUa, 
and  about  forty  miles  east  of  Lkthi.  The  Assistant  Political 
Agent’s  bungalow  is  on  the  summit  of  a small  hill  closo  to  tho 
village  but  within  tho  limits  of  the  civil  station,  which  comprises 
300  acres  and  for  which  an  annual  rent  of  Its.  300  is  paid  to  the 
Grasiiis  by  the  British  Government.  Within  the  station  limits  aru 
the  Deputy  Assistant’s  house,  tho  Songad  than  ah  buildings  the 
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library.  Tho  entire  station  is  planted  with  trees  and  there  is  an  states  and  PI acei 

excellent  station  garden.  In  tho  village  aro  the  school,  post  office, 

and  an  excellent  dhannahala.  A bund  has  been  thrown  across  tho 

river  by  the  Bhdvungar  Darbdr  thus  ensuring  a coustant  supply  of 

excellent  water  for  which  tho  station  is  famous.  The  milway 

station  of  Songad  is  about  a mile  distant  from  the  Assistant 

Political  Agent's  bungalow.  Songad  is  very  centrally  situated  and 

now  with  its  railway  station  within  easy  reach  of  any  part  of  the 

district.  The  village  was  originally  named  Sonpuri,  but  tho  name 

was  changed  by  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  Governor  of  Bombay,  at 

the  Grdsids  request,  on  the  occasion  of  Llis  Excellency's  visit  there 

on  December  81st,  1870.  Sihor,  an  important  town,  is  about  five 

miles  distant  and  tho  view  of  the  surrounding  hills  from  tho 

Assistant  Political  Agent’s  bungalow  is  very  pleasing.  A good 

made  road  connects  Songad  with  Rdjkot,  Bhnvuagar,  Pd!  it  ana, 

Sihor,  and  Vdla.  The  population  of  Songad  according  to  the 
census  of  1872  was  778,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1181  souls. 

Songad  Bhagat-nu  is  a village  of  the  Thdn  parganah  under  Soxgju>  Biiauat-.hc 
Lakhtar.  It  is  about  three  miles  north-east  of  Tbdn.  Songad  is 
famous  for  a temple  of  tho  Sun  held  sacred  by  all  the  Kdthi  race. 

It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Sonbdi  daughter  of  Vdla 
Vdloji  and  wife  of  Vdlora  Jalu.  As  she  was  a rainistrant  in  tho 
temple  of  the  Sun  her  offspring  were  called  Bhagata  (worshippers) 
and  from  her  also  was  the  fort  of  Songad  named.  The  Bhagat  snb- 
tribo  of  Kathis  is  sprung  from  Sonbdi.  Songad  had  a population 
of  102  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  and  according  to  that  of  1681 
of  1 10  souls. 

Suda'mra : See  DndNDHALPUR. 

Sulta'npur  is  the  name  of  tho  chiof  town  of  a revenue  sub- 
division under  the  Gondal  state.  It  is  about  four  toon  miles 
south-south-east  of  Gondal  and  six  miles  north-east  of  tho  Vdvdi 
railway  station.  It  is  about  two  and  a half  miles  south  of  tho  river 
Bhddar.  The  soil  of  Sultdnpur  is  very  fertile  and  admirably 
adapted  for  growing  cotton  and  sugarcaue.  It  was  originally  an 
imperial  thdnah  and  afterwards  a Kdthi  holding,  but  is  now  uudor 
Gondal.  The  population  of  Sultdnpur  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  2594,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  2531  souls. 

Suita  Iipur.  This  village  is  the  port  of  Taldja,  from  which  it  is 
about  six  miles  to  the  south-east.  According  to  the  census  of  1872 
it  had  a population  of  980  souls,  which  however  decreased  to  824 
after  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The  river  Shatrunji,  which  rises  in  tho 
Gir  and  flows  by  the  town  of  Taldja,  falls  into  the  sea  near  Sultdnpur. 

Tho  Snltanpur  creek,  though  not  very  deep,  affords  shelter  for  country 
craft  during  the  monsoon.  The  port  is  connected  with  tho  town  of 
Tnlaia  by  a good  made  road,  and  drives  a flourishing  trado  with  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  importingchiefly  timber,  bamboos, 
molasses  and  grain,  and  exporting  principally  ghi  and  cotton. 

Daring  the  last  few  years,  however,  cotton  has  been  much  sent  to 
Bhdvnagur  for  export,  and  has  not  been  exported  direct.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a battle  fought  hero  with  tho  Mtihummadaus 
b 613- S3 
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during  the  reign  of  SultAn  Ahraod  II.  of  Gujardt.  It  is  pnc/btbW 
that  the  Muhammadans  were  patting  down  the  pirates  with  whoa 
these  shores  were  infested.  Somo  pdlyu*  here,  tinted  Samvat  1611 
A.  D.  1555,  on  Monday  the  18th  of  the  light  half  of  the  month 
Maha  record  the  deaths,  respectively,  of  Koli  Kant  had  and  MakvAaa 
Jaso,  who  fell  at  the  tight  of  Sultdnpur. 

Supedi  is  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  a revenue  sub-diviskni 
of  the  Upleta  mahdl  in  the  DhorAji  division  of  the  Gondal  state.  It 
is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Utdvali  river  an  affluent  of  the 
BhAdar,  at  a distance  of  Bovon  miles  from  DhorAji,  and  about  ihrtu 
and  u half  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  BhAdar  river.  The  vilUj^e 
was  founded  in  a.d.  1659  when  the  Mah^rdja  J as vantsing  was 
Viceroy  of  GujarAt  and  SardAr  Khan  foujddr  of  SorAth,  bv  a Lem 
Kanbi  named  SAvshi  DadliAnia.  There  is  a waste  site  in  tfie  limit* 
of  Supedi,  called  old  Snpedi.  There  are  also  besides  this  six  other 
waste  Bites  in  its  lands  called  KerAla,  RAmola,  Mandapa,  Chon 
ThAn,  Nesra,  and  CbAmpAthol.  The  lauds  of  all  these  waste  rites 
have  been  thrown  into  Supedi  which  has  consequently  very  extensive 
lands.  There  are  descendants  of  this  SAvshi  Dadhania  at  the 
present  day  in  Supedi.  The  soil  of  Snpedi  is  very  rich,  and 
excellent  cotton  crops  are  raised  there.  So  rich  a village  is  it  that 
there  is  a local  saying  >vhich  is  supposed  to  describe  the  four  best 
villages  in  the  peninsula.  It  is  to  this  effect : 

In  SorAth  Supedi,  In  HAlAr  HndiAna,  In  Maclihu  KAntha  Mnrbi, 

Iu  Kutcn  Karidiuk 

The  entire  acreage  of  Supedi  is  99G3  acres  of  wliich  9293  are 
culturable.  There  are  thirty-nine  masonry  wells  besides  Beveral 
water-lifts  along  the  banks  of  the  UtAvali  and  BhAsdar  rivers.  The 
entire  revenue  of  the  village  is  Rs.  28,332  per  annum  equivalent 
to  £2833.  There  aro  675  houses  in  Supedi  and  the  population 
consists  of  2772  souls  of  whom  1335  are  females  and  14*37  malt.*. 
The  Khoja  element,  in  the  population  is  predominant.  An  excellent 
made  road  connects  Supedi  with  DhorAji  and  there  is  a very  good 
bridge  over  the  BhAdar  river  on  this  road.  This  bridgois  iuvaluablr 
in  the  rainy  season  and  permits  traffic  flow iug  steadily  into  and  from 
DhorAji.  It  was  built  by  the  Gondal  state  engineer  Mr.  Ganesh 
Govind.  The  banks  of  the  Utdvali  river  are  fringed  with  numerous 
wild-date  trees.  A fair  is  held  in  the  Supedi  river  on  the  eleventh 
of  the  light  half  of  the  month  of  Jcshth  on  the  festival  of  Ufiim 
Agidras  and  on  the  eighth  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Shrdmn 
being  the  birth  day  of  Krishna.  Clothes,  wooden  instruments  used 
in  cooking,  wooden  house  furniture,  toys,  sweetmeats,  Ac.,  are  sold 
on  these  occasions. 

Sutra'pa'da  (originally  SaptnpAta  or  the  town  with  seven 
separate  quarters)  has  still  seven  separate  quarters.  It  is  the  chief 
town  of  a mahdl  or  revenue  sub-division  of  the  Junagad  state, 
and  is  the  head-quarters  of  a valiivatddr  or  revenue  officer  and  a 
first  class  magistrate.  There  is  also  a post  office  hero.  It  is 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  about  seven  miles  south* 
east  of  PAtan  Somuath.  By  the  road  it  is  even  further,  ns  tho 
river  of  Patan  flows  between.  There  is  a reservoir  hero  called  tho 
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Chyavan  kund  sacred  to  Chyavan  Rishi  who  was  the  son  of 
Bhrigu  Rishi,  who  resided  here  with  his  wife  Paloma  who  was 
very  beautiful.  A Raksha  became  enamoured  of  her.  Her 
husband  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  Pardchi  reservoir  leaving  her  in 
charge  of  Agui.  The  R&kshas  now  entered  the  house,  and  in  spite 
of  the  prohibition  of  Agni  forcibly  carried  her  off.  She  implored 
the  aid  of  Vishnu  who  suddenly  appeared  and  killed  tho  Rdlcshas. 
At  the  time  of  her  being  carried  off  she  was  pregnant  and  from 
her  terror  she  had  a premature  delivery  of  a child  who  on  this 
account  was  called  Chyavan.  He  afterwards  became  a great  sage 
or  rishi  and  was  seated  at  the  site  of  the  present  Chyavan  kund 
performing  religious  austerities.  These  he  performed  so  rigorously 
that  a white  ant's  hill  was  formed  over  him.  Raja  Sharydti  son  of 
Vaivasvat  Manu,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  Sukmya  arrived  here 
with  all  his  retinue  while  hunting.  His  daughter  with  her  maidens 
was  strolling  along  the  seashore  and  saw  the  ant-hill  and  saw 
something  shining  inside  and  pushed  in  a stalk  of  grass.  When 
she  pulled  out  the  stalk,  it  was  stained  with  blood.  She  became 
alarmed  and  ordered  her  maidens  to  pull  down  the  ant-hill.  They 
did  so  and  tho  rishi  was  discovered  much  attenuated  by  his  penance 
and  deprived  of  both  his  eyes  by  the  pushing  in  of  the  grass  stalk. 
Sukainya  begged  for  forgiveness,  alleging  that  she  was  not  aware 
of  his  being  concealed  there,  and  declared  that  she  would  marry 
him.  The  rishi  replied  that  ho  was  old  and  withered  and  that  she 
had  better  marry  some  handsome  young  prince,  but  she  refused 
to  leave  him.  In  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  sin  committed  by 
her,  her  parents  and  their  attendants  all  fell  sick,  and  a servant 
came  running  to  tell  her  that  her  parents  were  dying  and  that  she 
must  hasten  if  she  wished  to  see  them  alive.  She  repliod  that  she 
could  not  leave  the  rishi,  who  moved  at  her  constancy  at  once 
cured  the  whole  party  and  her  parents  now  married  her  to  him, 
and  purchasing  tho  site  of  Sutrdpdda  tlion  called  Snryapur 
bestowed  it  on  her  husband  in  dowry. 

While  the  rishi  and  Bhe  were  living  there,  tho  twin  Ashvini 
Kumar  (that  is  to  say  the  celestial  doctors  of  India's  heaven) 
visited  this  place  on  a pilgrimage  and  became  the  guests  of  tho 
rishi,  and  complained  to  him  that  Indra  had  prevented  them  from 
taking  their  share  of  the  sacrifices.  The  rishi  said  that  if  they 
would  restore  his  eyesight  and  make  him  young  again,  ho  would 
intercede  with  Indra,  and  reinstate  them  in  their  rights.  They 
agreed  and  advised  the  rishi  to  construct  the  reservoir  now  known 
as  the  Chyavan  kund . He  did  so,  and  bathed  there,  and  was 
restored  to  youth  and  recovered  his  eyesight.  The  rishi  then 
performed  a sacrifice  and  invited  all  the  gods  including  Indra. 
Then  he  begged  Indra  to  restoro  them  their  rights  and  eventually 
Indra  consented.  There  is  a temple  of  the  Sun  at  Sutrdpdda  with 
an  inscription  dated  Samvat  1357  (a.d.  1301)  to  the  effect  that 
Vejaldev  Buta  established  the  image  of  tho  Sun.  This  Vejaldev 
was  probably  ono  of  the  Vdjds  of  Somndth  Pdtan.  This  portion 
of  the  coast  from  Mddhavpur  to  Jafarabad  is  called  Ndgher  and  is 
very  fruitful  and  abounds  in  water.  The  following  couplet  is  said 
by  the  sea  coast  people  regarding  Naghcr  : 
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nUrivA.  The  ancieut  temple  of  Kadvdr  about  two  miles  to  the 

west  is  well  worth  a visit,  and  is  probably  more  ancient 
more  famous  neighbour.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  tl 
of  Naud  Itdja  of  Mdgadh,  whose  brother-in-law  and 
BAodrdksh  ruled  atJuudgad.  The  temple  ia  that  of  Vai 
third  or  bojkr  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  There  are  three  * 
temple,  viz.  of  the  Vardha  incarnation,  one  of 
incarnation,  and  one  outside  which  is  of  the  Vdman 
incarnation.  Tho  population  consists  chiefly  of  Ahirs, 

K olis,  aud  Dheds.  There  are  also  Vdnids,  Brdhmans, 
and  Muhammadans  of  different  classes.  The  Kolis  are 
of  the  Gboria  sub-tribe.  The  entire  population  by  the 
1872  was  2950  sonls  but  it  diminished  to  2857  in  1881 
tho  famine  of  1S78-79.  There  is  a roadstead  at 
few  vessels  touch  here,  and  there  are  none  belonging  to  the  1 
of  late  years  owing  to  the  erection  of  a cotton  press  somec 
been  exported  from  Sutrdpdda.  After  the  Moghal 
weak  in  the  peninsula,  Sutrdpdda  was  seized  on  by  its  Mu 
garrison,  but  they  were  eventually  driven  out  by  the 
Nawab  of  Jundgad  in  whose  hands  the  town  remains. 

Tala  J a in  north  latitude  21°  22'  and  east  longitude  1 
population  of  334-0  souls  according  to  the  census  of  If 
this  was  reduced  to  3100  in  1881  after  the  famine  of  1878-79. 
about  thirty-one  miles  south  of  Bhdvnagar,  and  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a hill  crowned  by  a Jain  tomt 
foot  of  the  hill  flows  the  river  Taldji,  which  flows  info  tl 
river,  nbont.  half  a mile  east  of  the  town.  Taldja  derives  its  i 
from  Tdlav  Daitya,  who  originally  is  said  to  have  resided  in  tho  1 
and  from  him  the  hill  was  also  called  Tdladhvajgiri.  This 
was  very  troublesome,  aud  used  to  both  kill  and  oat  men,  but  i 
last  destroyed  together  with  his  brother  Dddhrao-Daifcya, 
goddess  Bhavdni,  who  is  worshipped  here  by  the  name  o 
Bhavdui.  There  is  also  a cave  and  small  teruplo  here  sacred  to 
Daitya,  who  is,  however,  TocaTIy  known  as  Kdlvo  Daitya. 
also  an  excavation  near  tho  cave,  in  which  a lamp  is  lit  in  : 
of  Tdlav  Daitya  every  Saturday  night,  and  it  is  said  never  I 
extinguished,  however  violently  the  wind  may  blow  or  the  ruin 
fall.  The  country  on  the  north  bank  of  tho  Shatruuji  river  is  i 
Gohilvad,  and  that  to  the  south  Vdlak  or  Vdla  Kshetra.  the 
of  tho  Valds,  who  formerly  ruled  hero  aniTat^rSIarr^ijnii.ii  ill 
they  were  dispossessed  of  Vdla  Chninardi  by  the  Gohils,  the 
appear  to  havo  retired  here,  and  many  legends  (seo  Forbes’s 
Mala)  are  told  of  tho  Vdla  chieftains  of  Taldja.  They  appear  to  1 
been  dispossessed,  however,  later  on,  by  the  Vdjds,  and  tnen  to  1 
retired  to  Bhadrod  near  M&hava,  and  subsequently  to  Dhok 
The  Taldja  hill  abounds  in  Buddhist  caves,  probably  of 
antiquity,  as  the  style  is  severe  and  wanting  in  ornament. 
Vdjds  appear  to  have  ruled  for  but  a short  time  at  Taldja.  The  i 
of  the  last  chieftain  was  Harrdj  Munjraj,  who  compelled 
Chdrans  of  Babriat  to  sell  him  their  horses.  Tho  price  fUed 
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10,000  kori8,  but  tho  Vdja  chieftain  only  paid  5000  and  refused  to  Chapter  XIII. 

pay  the  remainder.  On  this  the  two  Charans,  father  and  son,  “1  p, 

committed  trdga  (suicide).  Kagbai  was  the  sister-in-law  of  the 

Chdran  who  committed  trdga , and  hia  wife  was  named  Ndgalb&i.  Talaja. 

Nagalbdi  discovered,  by  drops  of  blood  appearing  in  the  milk  which 

she  was  churning,  that  her  husband  and  son  had  committed  trdga , 

and  accordingly  she  went  to  Taldja  to  inquire  about  them,  giving 

strict  injunctions  that  her  sister  Kdgbai,  who  had  supernatural 

powers,  should  not  bo  informed  of  tho  death  of  the  Chdrans,  lest  in 

her  anger  she  should  destroy  the  town.  Wheu  she  reached  the 

town  she  found  that,  agreeably  to  her  presentiment,  her  husband 

and  son  had  committed  trdga.  A Vdnia  named  Alishdh,  who  was 

security  for  the  money,  consulted  her  what  he  should  do,  and  she 

counselled  him  to  fly  quickly,  enjuiniug  him  not  to  look  behind.  In 

the  meantime  Kagbdi,  having  become  aware  of  what  had  happened, 

flew  in  her  wrath  to  the  hill  and  commenced  to  burn  it.  The  Vania 

fled  about  three  miles  to  Devil,  and  there  looked  back  again. 

Kagbai  at  once  recognized  him,  and  assuming  the  shape  of  a kite, 
she  pursued  him  and  stoned  him  till  he  died.  Then  she  returned  to 
Taliija  and  cursed  the  Vdja  chieftain,  and  foretold  the  destruction 
of  his  rule,  and  became  a salt  in  Babriat  together  with  Nagalbdi. 

The  ridge  where  Alisliah,  the  Vania,  was  killed  is  still  called  Alishdh’s 
Dhar.  Their  monuments  are  still  pointed  out  at  Babriat.  The 
Vdjds  shortly  afterwards  were  dispossessed  by  the  BariaKolis.  One 
of  the  caves  in  the  Taldja  hill  is  called  Narsi  Mehta’slicliooT.  Narsi 
Mehta  was  a Nagar  by  caste,  and  a celebrated  follower  of  Vishnu, 
lie  was  the  first  of  this  caste  to  adopt  this  faith,  the  N Agars  being 
nil  worshippers  of  Shiv,  and  he  suffered  much  persecution  on  this 
account.  He  was  a resident  of  Talaja,  and  was  born  in  this  town. 

Seine  poetry  is  said  by  the  bards  and  Clidrans  concerning  the  death 
of  the  Charans,  &c.,  of  which  1 quote  the  first  four  lines  as  containing 
the  allusion  to  tho  Vdja  rnle  : 

Tho  peaks  of  the  hill  (of  Tildaitya)  at  Taliija 
Were  seven  koB  in  height, 

But  by  your  wrath,  Oh  Kdcbdi  ? 

They  were  thrust  down  to  Sell. 

Mothor,  you  uprooted 

Both  the  Tal  hill  and  the  Vfyds  ; 

Mother,  the  measure  of  your  fame  hits  increased, 

Oh  Kdgbdi  ! until  it  has  tilled  the  500  millions  of  miles  of  the  earth's 
circumference. 

The  Bdria  Kolia,  who  were  daring  pirates,  carried  their 
depredations  so  far  as  to  plunder  British  vessels,  and  in  a.d.  1771 
a British  force  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  Akher&jji  of  Bhdvnagar 
in  subduing  them.  After  a brief  conflict  the  Kolis  were  driven  out, 
bat  as  Akherdjji  was  unwilling  to  accept  Talaja,  it  was  bestowed  on 
the  Nawdb  of  Cambay,  who  deputed  a governor  thither.  It  proved, 
however,  a troublesome  possesion  to  tho  NawAb,  and  eventually  in 
1773  a.d.  VaYhatsmgji  oTBhavnagar  purchased  it  from  tho  Nawab, 
and  as  his  governor  refused  to  evacuate,  he  was  expelled  by  force. 

Since  then  it  has  remained  in  tho  hands  of  Bhavnagar.  Sartanpur 
originally  Sultanpur,  is  the  port  of  Tal&ja,  from  which  place  it  is 
distant  about  five  miles.  The  principal  imports  arc  timber,  bamboos, 
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got,  grain  a nd  keroamo  oil,  and  the  principal  exports  are  cotton 
oil -cake.  Tho  soil  is  not  considered  rich,  though  favourable 
the  growth  of  cocoanuts,  of  which  there  is  a plantation  at  KhAnden 
above  six  and  a quarter  miles  to  the  south-east  of  TalAja,  and  nbont 
five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  GopnAth.  There  is  a fine  Adans< 
at  PavAti,  about  four  miles  south  of  TalAia,  which  is  about  forty 
in  circumforonce.  There  are  also  two  Adansonias  on  tho  sea  c 
near  Gadhula,  each  of  which  is  about  thirty  feet  in  circamfereiioa. 
They  are  growing  close  together.  Much  grain  is  raised  by  irrigutior 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  TalAja.  Good  building  stone  is  found  i 
this  district.  Talaja  is  held  sacred  by  tho  Jain  sect.  There  is  a 
interesting  Porsian  inscription  at  the  shrine  of  Husein  Pir,  dated 
A ir.  1)74,  corresponding  with  a.d.  1566,  stating  that  a mosque  had 
boon  built  iu  this  year  in  the  roign  of  SultAn  Muzdfar  of  Gujarit. 
Talaja  has  a dispensary. 

Talsa  na  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  under  the  Wadhwaa 
station  thdnah  from  which  it  is  distant  about  eighteen  miles  to 
the  oast-north-east.  The  bllukah  consists  of  four  villages,  and  the 
tdlukditrs  are  Jbala  Rajputs  and  Bhayad  of  Limbdi.  It  is  about 
twenty  miles  north-north-east  of  Limbdi  and  about  sixteen  mile3 
east-north-east  of  Wadhwan  city.  It  is  about  nine  miles  and  a 
half  south-east  of  Lakhtar  and  about  eleven  from  Lakhtar  railway 
station.  TalsAna  is  situated  in  the  NalkAntha  or  low  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Nal  and  one  of  tlie  tdlukah  villages. 
Parndla  is  even  further  in  the  Nalkdntba,  and  is  often  inaccessible 
in  the  rainy  season.  Talsdna  is  famous  for  tho  temple  or  shrine 
of  tho  Pratik  Ndg  and  is  one  of  the  now  few  surviving  remnant* 
of  snake  worship  in  tho  province.  The  four  villages  of  the  Talsdoa 
tdl ukiifTkve  Talsdna,  Parndla,  Katari,  and  Navgdm.  The  population 
of  TalsAna  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1609,  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  1702  souls. 

Ta  na  lies  about  eight  miles  south  of  Sihor  aud  sixteen  miles 
south-west  of  Bbdvuagar.  The  population  according  to  the  census 
of  1872  was  2000  souls,  and  increased  iu  1881  to  2139.  Tana  was 
the  scene  of  a fight  in  a.d.  1794  between  the  BhAvnagar  troops 
under  Thdkor  Vakhatsingji  and  the  Kundla  KhurnAns  aided  by 
Palitdna.  The  Bhdvnagar  troops  were  victorious  and  tho 
were  defeated.  There  are  many  very  fertile  gardens  round  the  to1 
famous  for  tlieir  excellent  fruit.  Mangoes,  j ambus , &c., 
produced  in  considerable  quantities. 

Tankara,  the  chief  town  of  the  revenue  suh-division  of  tho 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  western  hank  of  tho  Demai  river 
close  to  its  junction  with  tho  Asundra  and  about  a tnilo  and  a half 
north  of  its  confluence  with  the  Jhinjhu  stream.  Tho  town  is 
surrounded  by  a fortified  wall  and  is  well  built.  It  is  under  the 
Morhi  state.  Tankara  is  about  fourteeu  miles  south-south-west 
of  Morhi  and  about  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Rajkot  and  thirteen 
miles  west  of  VdnkAnor.  Near  Tdukara  largo  quantities 
bloodstone,  agate,  carnolian,  and  other  pebbles  are  found,  and  are 
exported  thence  to  Cambay  whero  they  are  polished  and  sold  as 
Cambay  stones.  The  fee  payable  to  the  DarbAr  per  man  o{ 
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40  lbs.  dug  up  and  exported  is  from  eight  annas  to  a rupee  (one 
shilling  to  two  shillings).  There  is  an  old  temple  of  Vishnu  hero 
who  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Laksbmi-Ndrdyan.  There  is  a 
made  road  from  Taukara  to  Morbi.  At  this  town  is  a school  and 
post  office  and  the  usual  official  buildings.  The  population  of 
Tankdra  agreeably  to  the  census  of  1872  was  4903,  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  5724  souls. 

Ta'vi  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  consisting  of  the  one 
village  of  Tdvi,  subordinate  to  the  Wadhwdn  station  thdnah  in  the 
Jhdldvdd  district,  from  which  it  is  distant  fourteen  miles  to  tho 
eastward.  It  is  about  thirteen  miles  north  of  Limbdi  and  twelve 
miles  east  of  Wadhwan  city.  Tho  tdlukddrs  are  Jlulla  Rajputs  and 
Bhaydd  of  Limbdi.  The  population  of  Tavi  according  to  tne  census 
of  1872  was  720,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  777  souls. 

Tha  n is  the  chief  town  of  the  revenue  sub-division  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  a part  of  the  tdlukah  of  Tlidn  Lakhtar,  a state  enjoying 
third  class  jurisdiction.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bauk  of  a 
tributary  of  tho  Mdha  river.  It  is  fifteen  miles  north  of  Chotila, 
twenty-two  miles  west-south-west  of  Muli,  and  seventeen  miles 
east  of  Vrfnkdner.  Tho  town  is  surrounded  by  a fort  and  is  of 
some  antiquity.  It  lies  close  to  the  Mdndav  range  of  hills. 
The  original  owners  of  Tli&n  are  said  to  have  been  Bdbarids  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Parmdrs.  These  in  their  turn  gave  way 
to  the  Kdthis  who  held  Thdn  for  some  time  and  made  it  tne  head- 
quarters of  their  marauding  expeditions.  But  in  a.d.  1690  Kartalab 
Khdn,  the  viceroy  of  Gujardt  stormed  Thdn  and  dispersed  the 
K&this  and  levelled  tho  temple  of  the  Sun.  The  present  temple 
has  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  site.  Than  is  specially  famous  for  the 
temple  of  the  Snake-God  Vdsukhi  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  the  shrine  of  Bdndia  Beli,  another  of  the  Snake 
brethren,  who  came  hither  at  the  petition  of  the  sages  (ri#his)  to 
destroy  Bhimdsur  Daitya,  who  ruled  at  Bhimpuri  (the  modern 
Bhimora)  with  great  tyranny.  For  a short  time  Ldkha  Phulani, 
the  celebrated  chieftain  of  Vdgad  (Cutch),  is  said  to  have  ruled  at 
Thau  and  an  adjacent  villago  is  called  after  him  Ldkha’s  stool 
(Ldkhdmdnchi).  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Kdthia,  Thdn  remained 
a Muhammadan  thdnah  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Moglial  power, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jbdlds  of  Halvad,  Dhrdngadra, 
and  is  now  a possession  of  their  Bhdydd  of  Lakhtar.  There  ore 
numorous  small  tanks  near  Tbdn  both  near  the  town  and  near  Songad. 
The  two  immediately  adjacent  to  the  town  are  known  as  the  Pritam 
and  Kamal  tanks.  These  names  were  given  in  honour  of  Krishna 
and  his  consort  Lakshmi  who  bathed  in  either  tank  respectively. 
Tho  one  called  Pritam  (beloved)  is  so  named  after  Krishna  as  tho 
beloved  of  the  Gopis,  and  the  Kamal  (lotas  blossom)  is  so  named 
after  the  beauteous  Lakshmi  who  is  likened  to  this  lovely  flower. 
Near  Thdn  are  one  or  two  lukewarm  springs  and  a few  miles  distant 
is  Tarnotar,  which  is  a corruption  of  Trinetra,  as  there  is  there  a 
famous  temple  of  Shiv  under  his  title  of  Trinetreshvar  (the  threo- 
eyed  god).  There  is  a post  office  at  Than  and  the  usual  Darbdri 
offices.  The  population  of  Thdn  according  to  the  oensus  of  1872 
was  1851,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1641  souls. 


Chapt«r_XIII. 
States  and  Places 

TaneAiu. 
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Chapter  XIII.  Tikar  is  a village  of  tho  DhrAngndni  state  situated  cm  tfef 
State*  wad  Places.  of  the  river  BAinbkan  about  a mile  distant  from  the  soalLrm 

shore  of  the  Lesser  Ran  of  Cutch.  It  was  founded  b,  (U| 

Tixab.  MegbpAlp  in  abont  Samvat  1881  (a.d.  1328).  Tho  name  is  said  la 
bo  derived  from  tho  Gujarati  word  tekro  a mound,  as  the  villi^i 
is  built  upon  a rising  ground.  During  the  rains  when  tho  river  u 
in  flood  and  the  Ran  full  the  village  becomes  an  island  and  h 
entirely  surrounded  by  water.  The  wild  donkey  (Equus  ona^'-r)  i« 
very  common  in  tho  Ran  near  Tikar  in  the  cold  weathor,  bat  in  tb 
rains  they  retire  to  breed  in  the  Kcsrnal  Bbir  aud  other  islju>d» 
in  the  Ran.  Tikar  is  famous  as  being  tho  head-quarters  of  the 
pdvaiyds  or  eunuchs  who  are  somewhat  numerous  in  KiUhtavr&r. 
Their  head-monastery  in  KAtkidwtfr  is  at  Tikar  atid  they  aro  devotees 
of  BakuclirAji  in  the  ChunvAl.  They  aro  entitled  to  certain  rigbu 
in  Tikar,  and  lead  a life  of  idleness,  dressing  ns  women  aud  singing 
and  dancing  on  festal  occasions.  The  earthen  vessels  made  at 
Tikar  are  famous  in  both  Cutch  and  Machhn  KAnlha.  Excellent 
cotton  coverlets  called  chophdU  are  mode  here,  and  are  renowac-J 
throughout  tho  province.  These  chophdl*  aro  sometimes  w«.ra 
over  the  shoulders  in  the  cold  weather.  The  BAmbhan  river  rises 
in  tho  hilts  near  Chotila,  and  is  famous  for  always  containing  water. 
There  is  a fine  Shravak  temple  at  Tikar  which  was  built  in 
a.d.  1837  by  Sangvi  Ilirna  Sure  hand  at  a cost  of  Rs.  22.000.  The 
inhabitants  of  tho  village  aro  principally  Jains.  There  is  a shrino 
of  Varnti  ParrnAr  at  Tikar  who  is  said  to  have  been  slain  in  tko 
Ran  between  Adesar  and  DhrAngadra,  while  endeavouring  U> 
rescue  tho  village  cattle.  Ho  is  said  to  have  fought  with  Mich 
gjillantry  that  while  his  head  fell  in  the  Ran  his  body  returned  U> 
Tikar.  The  villagers  in  admiration  of  his  bravery  subscribe  yearly 
and  supply  ascetics  who  alight  at  his  shrine  with  grain  or  flour 
Much  natural  salt  is  found  in  the  Ran  near  Tikar. 

Trai.vx.  Tima'na  in  north  latitude  21°  2(3r  and  east  longitude  72°  2'  it 

about  five  miles  north  of  TalAj a and  twenty-six  miles  south-west  of 
Bhavnagar,  and  had  a population  of  1000  souls  in  tho  census  of  1872, 
which  diminished  to  938  in  1881  owing  to  the  famine  of 
It  is  situated  on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  the  river  Siiatranji,  about 
half  a mile  distant  from  tho  river.  Tho  celebrated  battle  between 
Panda v Bhim  and  the  king  of  Bhadr&vati  Nngnri  (said  to  have  btnm 
Bkadraval)  was,  it  is  said,  fought  near  the  McndhAni  DhAr  within 
the  Tiraana  limits.  In  this  battle  the  Pandavs  were  victorious  aa! 
BkadrAvati  Nagari  was  demolished.  Consequently  the  king  remove! 
bis  capital  to  TimAna,  where  many  romains  attest  its  former 
greatness.  Prominent  among  these  is  an  artificial  lake  of  considerable 
size,  which,  as  it  has  now  silted  up,  is  used  for  cultivation.  Two 
copper  plate  grants  were  recontly  discovered  at  TimAna.  These  aro 
dated  in  Samvat  1264  (a.d.  1208)  and  mention  Bhim  Deva  II. 
(Bliim  Bholo)  as  being  the  paramount  sovereign  of  GnjarAt  from 
the  throne  of  Anhilpur  PAtan  ; CkAvingdev  was  his  prime  minister, 
and  Mehar  Shri  JagmAl  tho  local  ruler.  There  is  also  a Ukh  in  the 
ShiAl  island  below  an  image  of  MahAvir  SvAmi,  dated  Somvat  1272, 
Jeaht  Uad  5th  Sunday,  to  tho  effect  that  the  band  of  pilgrims 
established  this  image  for  tho  spiritual  welfare  of  Mehar  HAjsbri 
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Ransing,  the  local  ruler  of  Timdna.  Mehar  Shri  Jagmdl,  for  the  Chapter  XIII. 

benefit  of  the  souls  of  certain  of  his  relations,  founded  the  temples  states  and  Placei 

of  Chandreshvar  and  Prathvidiveshvar  (the  last  is  still  standing) 

and  endowed  them  with  55  prdjdn  of  land  from  the  village  of  Kdinlol 

and  55  prajas  of  land  from  the  village  of  Phulsar,  near  the  village 

of  Kunteli  (the  modern  Kundheli).  Padidr  Shdkdha  also  granted 

100  drams  annually  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  duty  ou  the  sale  of 

cloth,  and  Rdval  Unchdev  also  granted  one  dram  for  each  village  of 

Vdlak  worshipping  at  these  shrines,  aud  also  one  rupee  daily  from 

the  customs  of  Timana.  This  grant  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows 

that  so  late  as  a.d.  1208,  drams  (drachmas)  were  the  current  coin 

aud  that  the  local  ruler  was  a Mer.  The  next  mention  of  Timdna 

occurs  in  the  Vastupdt  Chari tra  about  a.d.  1211,  where  mention  is 

made  of  a merchant  named  Tilha  of  Timdna,  who  purchased  the 

right  of  worship  at  a temple  of  Timdna  by  buying  a wreath  of 

flowers  offered  for  public  sale.  The  first  offer  was  24  l&kh*  of  drams, 

but  finally  Tilha  offering  all  that  he  had  purchased,  the  garland  and 

with  it  the  right  of  worship.  This  Tilha  is  said  to  have  been  a 

ghi  merchant,  and  to  this  day  Timdna  is  famous  for  its  gin . 

Timbi  was  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the  Ttmbi. 
Bdbaridvdd  district,  but  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Jundgad. 

Tho  Grdsids  are  Bdbarias  of  the  Gohil  sub-tribe.  Timbi  is  about 
fourteon  miles  north-west  of  Jdfarabad.  The  population  of  Timbi 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1401,  and  according  to  that 
of  1881  1888  souls. 

Toda,  usually  called  Toda  Vachani,  is  a separate  tribute-paying  Tom. 

taluk i ih  in  tho  Gohil vdd  district  and  subordinate  to  the  Songad 
station  thdnah.  Tho  ttilukah  consists  of  two  villages,  Toda  and  Todi. 

The  tdlukddr  is  a Vachani  Gohil  and  a Bhdyad  of  Bhavnagur. 

Toda  is  eight  miles  south  of  Songad  and  eight  miles  north-north- 
east of  Pdlitana.  It  is  about  nine  miles  soutn-west  of  Sihor.  The 
population  of  Toda  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  184,  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  241  souls.  Todi  is  about  one  and  a half 
miles  south-wost  of  Toda.  Its  population  was  in  1872  173,  and  in 
1881  107  souls. 

Trapaj  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Bhavnngar  and  Tkafaj. 
i about  six  or  seven  milos  north-east  of  Talaja.  The  ancieut  name 
of  this  town  was  Tarapur.  It  lies  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Shatrunji  river.  When  the  capital  of  tho  Valds  was  moved 
to  Bliddrod  and  Sana  Vdla  (after  whom  the  Saua  hill  is  named) 
was  ruling  there,  ho  gave  twelve  villages  to  his  younger  brother  Snr 
Vala  in  appanage.  Among  those  twelve  villages  were  Trdpaj, 

Mathavani,  <5wx  Afterwards  these  Valds  plundered  so  many 
vessels,  that  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Toghlak  came  in  person  to 
Gujarat  and  took  Mathavara.  Sura  Vdla  is  said  to  have  fallen 
in  tho  fight  and  his  memorial  pillar  stands  in  Mathdvdra  to  this 
day  though  the  inscription  is  illegible.  After  the  death  of  Sura 
Vala  this  village  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Vanara  Ahirs  and  Moja 
Ahir  of  this  race  possessed  hiinsolf  of  Trapaj,  Mathdvara, 

Panchpipla,  Umbarla,  Bodla,  Satra,  Bhdrapur,  Alang,  Man£r, 

Mahridevpuru,  Jay  an  agar  aud  Chopra;  but  eight  of  these  were 
b C13 — 84 
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TrijBHH  Am. 


recovered  by  the  BhAdrod  Yulas,  and  ho  rotainod  only  Trdpuj, 
PAnchpipla,  Umbarla  and  Bodla  for  which  he  paid  annual  tribute  to 
B had  rod.  Afterwards  when  the  Muhammadans  conquered  BhAdrud 
his  descendants  paid  tribute  for  these  four  villages  to  tho 
Muhammadan  authorities  at  Gogha,  but  as  they  failed  to  pay  tbs 
tribute,  the  Muhammadans  dispossessed  them  of  the  villages  ia 
question.  On  this  the  Ahirs  betaking  themselves  to  GAriAdhAr 
reconquered  these  four  villages  from  the  Muhammadans  with  the  I 
aid  oi  KAndhoji  tho  chieftain  of  that  place.  KAndhoji  bestowv?d 
them  on  his  brother  M&ndlikji,  who  accordingly  resided  there. 
Mtuullikji  shortly  afterwards  reconquered  the  other  villages  of  the 
TriLpaj  tapa  and  ruled  there.  Now  Mandlikji  had  married  a Vala 
lady  of  BhAdrod,  and  was  persuaded  to  visit  his  father-in-law's 
house  with  her.  But  he  was  killed  there  by  treachery,  and  his 
descendants  received  tho  village  of  RAlgond  in  compensation  for 
his  murder.  This  village  of  RAlgond  is  now  under  Pal  it  Ana.  The 

tapa  of  Triipaj  and  its  dependent  villages  were  conquered  by  ThAkor 
Vakhatsingji  of  BhAvnagar  in  a.d.  1735.  The  descendants  of 
Mandlikji  are  to  bo  found  in  these  villages  up  to  this  day.  In 
front  of  this  village  is  the  temple  of  the  TdranAfch  MahAdev  a 
relic  of  tho  days  when  tho  village  was  called  Torapor.  The  soil  ia 
fairly  good  and  like  all  the  sea  coast  this  place  is  famous  for 
chiisaito,  or  jovdr  raised  by  irrigation  during  the  hot  weather;  and 
about  125  country  man*,  corresponding  to  G2J  Bengal  rmin*, 
of  this  grain  can  be  raised  per  acre.  This  village  is  on  the 
BhAvnagar- M alma  highroad,  and  there  is  a good  dharmshdla  here. 
Trtipai  is  tho  hcftd-quurters  of  subordinate  revenue  and  pqlico 
officials.  There  is  a vernacular  school-house  hero  and  also  a girls' 
school.  Thoro  is  a rocky  ridge  in  the  limits  of  Trtfpaj  called 
IshvardhAr  on  which  is  a temple  of  MahAdev  called  Ishvareshvar. 
Tho  population  of  TrApaj  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  1847, 
aud  according  to  that  of  1881  1653  souls. 

Tulsisha  m about  21  miles  north  of  Una,  is  situated  in  tho  | 
Gir  forest.  Thero  are  seven  kunJs  filled  by  a spring  of  warm 
water  (outside  the  tcmplo),  in  the  seventh  of  which  tho  lower 
castes  bathe.  Tho  six  other  kunds  are  reserved  for  tho  higher 
classes.  This  water  is  fairly  warm  probably  from  about  70  to  80 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Tho  name  of  the  place  iu  the  PurAns  is 
Taptodak  or  the  place  of  warm  water.  Thus  the  PrabhAs  Khatid 
has  the  following  slokn  : 

‘A  mnn  should  bathe  in  Tnptodak  And  then  worship  TalavamL' 
TulsishAm  is  said  to  derive  its  naino  from  Krishna,  who  slew  Tal 
Daitya  here,  and  is  hence  worshipped  as  Tal's  lord,  TalsvAmi,  whence 
TalsvAm,  Talsdrn,  and  finally  Talsi  and  TulsishAm.  Others  say 
that  Tulsi  was  the  wife  of  Jalandhar  Daitya,  otherwise  called  Shankli 
Chud,  who  resided  in  Div  island,  which  is  from  this  cause  called 
JAIandhar  Bet.  This  Daitya  had  received  this  blessing  from  the 
gods,  that  so  long  as  his  wife  should  remain  chaste  he  should  be 
unconquerable,  and  he  commenced  to  be  in  consequence  very 
tyrannous  and  even  threatened  the  palaces  of  heaven.  The  gods  then 
came  forth  to  war  with  him,  aud  after  the  other  deities  had  suffered 
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defeat,  Shiv  himself  came  to  combat  with  him,  but  was  unable  to 
prevail.  Finally,  Krishna  assuming  the  form  of  her  husband,  came 
to  Tulsi  and  thus  by  deceit  enjoyed  her.  The  charm  was  thus 
broken,  and  Shiv  killed  Jalandhar  Daitya.  Tulsi  then  became  a 
sati  and  burned  with  her  husband  on  the  funeral  pile,  but  ere  dying 
she  cursed  Krishna  for  his  deceit  and  changed  him  into  a shdligrdm 
stone.  Krishna,  however,  bore  her  no  malice,  but  vowed  he  would 
marry  her,  and  changed  her  hair  into  the  Tulsi  plant  and  herself 
into  the  Galki  river  in  which  these  stones  are  found.  On  Kdrtik 
siid  11th  the  Tulsi  plant  is  married  to  the  shdligrdm  stone  by  Hindus. 
As  it  is  said  that  it  was  here  that  Krishna  mot  Tulsi,  the  placo  is 
called  in  memory  of  them  Tulsishdm. 

Ujalva'v  is  a station  on  the  Bh&vnagar-Wadhwdn  line  of  railway, 
it  lies  about  12  miles  west  of  Vala  and  about  seven  miles  north-west 
of  Uinrdla.  It  is  eight  miles  north  of  Dhola  junction  station. 
Ujalviiv  is  situated  in  a rich  cotton  country  and  has  itself  good  soiL 
Tho  population  of  Ujalvav  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  337, 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  342  souls. 

Umrala  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kdlubhar  river  was 
the  capTEaT  of  tho  Bhdvnagnr  Gohils  previous  to  the  acquisition  of 
Sihor.  It  is  called  Umarhot  by  the  bards.  It  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  west-north-west  of  Bhavnagar,  and  seventeen  miles  north- 
west of  Sihor.  The  population  of  Umrdla  consists  chiefly  of 
Brahmans,  Vdniaa,  Kanbis,  Kolis  and  Bhdvsars,  and  amounted  to 
3530  persons  in  the  census  of  1872,  but  decreased  to  3429  persons 
in  1881  after  the  famine  of  1878-79.  The  soil  of  Umrdla  is  very 
fertile,  and  in  a good  season  an  acre  will  yield  6J  Bengali  mans  of 
bajri,  7J  Bengali  mans  of  cotton  pods,  18|  Bengali  mans  of 
wheat,  and  75  Bengali  mans  of  goi  There  is  a dispensary  at 
Uinrdla.  The  dyers  of  Umrdla  are  specially  skilful  in  dyeing 
women's  scarves. 

Umarda.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Bhogdvo  river,  here  locally  called  Bilganga.  It  is  about  thirty-eight 
miles  south  of  Dhrangadra  and  about  seven  miles  south-west  of 
Muli.  It  is  not  known  who  founded  the  village,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  about  200  years  ago  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  a grove  of  umbra  trees  (Ficus  glomerate)  which  flourished  in 
those  days  near  the  village.  During  the  time  of  Raj  Sahib 
Jasvantsingji  the  Sardhdr  Kathis  are  said  to  have  carried  off  the 
cattle  of  this  village,  but  the  R&j  retaliated  by  a foray  in  the  lands 
of  Sardhdr  which  proved  successful.  The  cultivators  chiefly  Kanbis 
by  caste  mostly  are  Kabir  Panthis  by  religion.  The  population  of 
Umarda  according  to  the  census  of  1881  was  1117  souls. 

Una  and  Delva'da.  There  are  many  reasons  for  taking  these 
towns  together,  one  being  their  propiuquity,  but  they  are  always 
also  coupled  together  in  common  parlance.  It  would  seem  that  the 
ancient  town  of  Una  was  called  in  Sanscrit  Unat  Durg  (the  lofty 
fortress),  and  that  it  was  situate  close  to  the  present  Una  which  was 
then  known  under  the  name  of  Delvdda.  Hence  Una- Del  v Ada 
were  in  those  days  almost  synonymous.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank 
of  tho  river  Machundri.  In  former  times  Una-Delvada  was  ruled 
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by  Unovnl  Brahmans,  bnt  nu  a certain  occasion  they  offered  an 
insult  to  the  bride  of  Vejnl  (Vinjal)  VAjo,  who  surprised  tlio  town, 
and  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  himself  assumed  the  government. 
But  as  the  ancient  Una  or  Uuat  Durg  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  Brahmans  was  considered  defiled  by  the  slaying  so  many  of 
their  sacred  race,  Uuat  Durg  was  suffered  to  fall  waste  and  the 
population  moved  into  the  adjacent  town  of  DclvAda  which  was 
hereafter  called  Una,  Some  years  afterwards  when  Una  had  fallen 
under  the  Muhammadan  rule  n now  town  was  founded  about  three 
miles  south  of  Una  on  the  Mochundri  river,  and  to  this  town  the 
old  name  of  DclvAda  was  given,  and  though  the  Muhammadans 
called  it  Navdnagar  (the  new  town),  the  namo  of  Delvada  has 
stuck  to  it.  Vejal  VAjo  did  not  long  retain  his  conquest,  and  the 
place  was  conquered  by  the  Muhammadans.  Under  the  Sultrfns  of 
Gujarat  Uiui- DclvAda  wore  of  much  importance  from  their  proximity 
to  the  island  fortress  of  Div,  a point  of  great  importance  for  the 
defence  of  tho  Gujarat  shipping,  and  from  which  DelvAda  is  about 
four  miles  and  Una  sevcu  miles  distant.  Malik  EiAz,  tho  great 
governor  of  So  rath,  had  his  principal  residence  at  Div,  bat  frequently 
resided  at  Una,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  tho  Sanskrit  inscription  of 
Sam  vat  1582,  a.u.  1526,  in  the  tank  at  Una,  and  his  grave  is  shown 
in  the  mausoleum  of  ilazrat  Shah  without  the  town  of  Una.  After 
the  dissolution  of  tho  Moghal  power,  Una-DelvAda  like  most  of  the 
towns  on  tho  sea  coast  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Muhammadan 
garrison,  who  thenceforth  were  independent,  sometimes  however 
acknowledging  tho  authority  of  the  JunAgad  NawAb,  and 
sometimes  of  the  llabshi  of  JAfarabad.  They  were  however  finally 
subdued  iu  about  A.D.  1782  by  tho  NawAb  of  JunAgad  who  now 
owns  these  towns.  Navdbandar  is  the  port  of  Una  Delv&da,  and 
is  capable  of  much  improvement ; at  present  its  trade  is  confined  to 
local  wants.  It  is  situated  about  four  miles  south -south-east  of 
Delvada.  The  populatiou  of  Una  and  DelvAda  by  the  census  of  1872 
was  7056  and  3079  souls  respectively,  but  they  were  reduced  to  5980 
and  increased  to  3373  in  1882.  Thore  is  a celebrated  inscription  in 
the  Shah  Bagh  at  Una  dated  Samvat  1652,  on  the  5th  of  the  dark 
half  of  Kdrtik , equivalent  to  a.d.  1596  in  memory  of  Jagat  Gurn 
Hirvijaya  Surishvar.  This  inscription  mentions  how  the  Emperor 
Akbar  abolished  tho  pilgrim  tax  at  the  Shatrunji  hill  and  also 
repealed  the  jawya  and  other  levies. 

Uncha  Kotra.  This  small  village  is  picturesquely  perched 
on  a bold  rock  overlooking  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  is  famous  as  having 
been  tho  capital  of  tho  VAjAs  after  they  were  expelled  from  Som- 
nAth  PAtan  and  had  been  forcod  to  quit  Una.  Here  they  romainod 
many  years,  and  Kliimoji  VAjo  was  especially  famous  as  a daring 
pirate.  The  VAja  rule  is  said  in  these  times  to  have  extended  as 
far  as  the  Manasri  river  at  Alang  Manar.  Kotra  is  seven  miles 
south-west  of  Jhanjhmer,  and  about  forty-six  miles  south-west  of 
Bhavnagar.  Tho  population  was  284  according  to  the  census  of 
1872,  but  fell  to  186  in  1881  after  the  famine  of  1878-79.  It  is 
thirteen  miles  east  of  Mahuva.  There  is  a famous  well  at  the 
village  of  Nieba  Kotra,  about  one  mile  north  of  Uncha  Kotra,  where 
82  kos  or  water-bags  can  be  worked  at  one  time. 
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Unchaya,  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  in  the 
Bdbaridvdd  district,  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Junagad.  The 
talukddrs  are  Bdbrids  of  the  Dhdukhra  sub-tribe.  Unchaya  is  ten 
miles  north-cast  of  Jdfurabad  and  one  milo  east  of  the  Dhdutarvddi 
river.  Tlio  population  of  Unchaya  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  672,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  303  souls.  The  port  of 
Bherdi  is  only  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Unchaya. 

Untdi  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdJvkah  in  the  Jhdldvdd 
district  subordinate  to  the  Bhoika  thdnah  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  seven  miles  to  the  north-west.  The  talukddrs  are  Jhala  Rajputs 
and  Bhdydd  of  Limbdi.  Untdi  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Limbdi  Bhogdvo  river  and  is  only  1$  miles  south-east  of  Limbdi 
and  24  miles  from  the  Limbi  railway  station.  The  population  of 
Untdi  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  470,  and  according  to 
that  of  1881  431  souls. 

Untia  vadar  was  formerly  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah 
in  tho  Bdbaridvdd  district,  but  is  now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Junagad.  The  Grasiasaro  Bdbrids  of  the  Ahir  tribe.  Untidvadar 
is  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Jdfarabad  and  six  miles  east  of  Rdjula. 
The  population  of  Untidvadar  agreeably  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
347,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  324  bouIs. 

U pleta  is  tho  chief  town  of  the  revenue  sub-division  of  the  same 
name  under  the  Gondal  state.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  tho 
western  bank  of  the  river  Moj  which  falls  into  tho  Bhddar,  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  town.  The  Darbdr  palace  is  picturesquely  situated 
overlooking  tho  river,  and  facing  a fine  grove  of  tamarind  and  other 
trees  on  the  opposite  bank.  This  grovo  is  the  usual  pitching  place  for 
English  officers  visiting  Upleta.  Upleta  is  mentioned  os  a parganah 
of  tho  Sorath  Sark  dr  in  the  Ain-i-A.kbari.  In  the  Mira  t-i -Ahmad  i 
also  it  is  mentioned  as  a parganah  of  Sorath  with  a fort,  the  residence  of 
a commandant  or  local  governor,  and  as  having  53  villages  subor- 
dinate to  it,  41  of  which  were  waste.  After  the  assumption  of  indepen- 
dence by  Sher  Khdn  Bdbi,  Upleta  became  a revenue  sub-division 
subordinate  to  Jundgad.  It  was  afterwards  farmed  to  the  Gondal 
chieftain  and  finally  granted  to  him  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century  a.d.  It  is  now  a very  wealthy  town  second  only  to  Dhordji 
and  Gondal  in  the  Gondal  state.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Mehmans  and  Vanids  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  devoted  to  trade. 
There  is  a post  office,  a school  and  dispensary  and  dharmshdla  at 
Upleta  and  the  usuid  Darbdri  offices.  The  population  of  Upleta 
according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  6500,  and  according  to  tliat  of 
1881  6268  souls.  Upleta  is  ton  miles  distant  from  Dhordji  to  tho 
westward  and  nineteen  miles  north- wost  of  Junagad.  Upleta  is 
connected  by  a good  made-road  with  Dhordji. 

Vad  was  originally  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  of  the 
Bdbaridvdd  district,  but  is  now  under  the  Jundgad  state.  It  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dhdntarvadi  river  about  ten 
miles  north-cost  of  Jdfarabad.  The  Grdsias  are  Bobrins  of  tho  Varu 
tribe.  The  population  of  Vad  according  to  the  census  of  1872 
was  534,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  374  souls. 
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Vadal  is  a separate  tribute-paying  stat 
nub-division  of  tbo  Gohilvdd  district.  The 
one  mile  south  of  the  Shatrunji  river.  It  is  about  seven  miles  i 
of  Palitdna,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  north-west 
Chok.  The  tilukddn  are  AhirB  of  tbo  Krimlia  sub-tribe.  Vaddl  i 
subordinate  to  the  Chok  thdnah , The  population  of  Vaddl 
to  the  census  of  1872  was  074,  and  according  to  that  of 
BO  Ills. 

Vadali  is  a separate  tribute-paying  estate  of  the  Hdldr 
subordinate  to  tho  Lodhika  thdnah  from  which  it  is  distant 
seventeen  miles  to  the  east-north-east-.  It  is  ten  miles 
of  Rajkot.  Tho  talukddrs  are  Jddeja  Rajputs  and  B 
Rdjkot.  Tho  ialukah  consists  of  the  one  village  of  Vaddli 
is  prettily  situated  in  tho  hills.  Its  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1872  was  613,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  590  souls. 

Vadod  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdtukah  of  the 
district,  subordinate  to  the  Wadhwdn  station  tluinah,  It  is 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  southern  Bbogdvo  river  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  river.  The  tdlukddr  is  a Jhala  Rajput  and  a Bhaymi 
of  Wadhwdn.  He  exercises  sixth  class  jurisdiction.  The  Uilukuk 
consists  of  three  villages,  Vadod,  Kdridni,  and  Ugal.  Vadod  is  tea 
miles  south  of  Wadhwdn  city  and  ten  miles  west  of  Limbdi.  The 
noarest  railway  station  is  that  of  KMrva  on  the  Bhdvnagnr- 
Wadhwdn  line  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Vadod.  Tho  popula- 
tion of  Vadod  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  1009,  and 
according  to  that  of  1881  923  souls. 

Vadod  is  a separate  tribute-paying  UUukah  of  tho  Gohilvdd 
district,  subordinate  to  the  Cbamdrdi  thdnah  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  north-west.  The  nearest  railwar 
station  is  that  of  Ujalvdv  on  the  Bhdvnagar-Gondal  railway,  which 
is  about  six  miles  to  the  south-west.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Vala.  The  tdtukah  consists  of  the  one  village  o( 
Vadod.  The  tdlukddrs  aroDevdniGohils  and  Bh&yad  of  Bbdvnagar. 
The  population  of  Vadod  agreoably  to  the  census  of  1872  was  965, 
and  according  that  of  1S81  877  souls. 

Va  ghavri  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdtukah  in  the  Sordth 
district  and  subordinate  to  the  Ldkhdpdd&r  thdnah.  It  lies  three 
miles  north-west  of  Ldkhdpddar,  twelve  miles  west  of  Kundla, 
and  ten  miles  east  of  Dhdri.  Tho  tdtukah  consists  of  the  one  village 
of  Vdghavri.  The  talukJars  are  Kdtliis  of  the  Vala  tribe.  The 
population  of  Vdghavri  agreeably  to  the  census  of  1872  was  183, 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  89  souls. 

Vala  is  the  chief  town  of  tho  state  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
situated 'on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ghelo  river,  about  twenty-two 
miles  north-wost  of  Bhdvnagar,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Songad  civil 
station,  and  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Dhola  Junction  railway  station. 
The  tdtukah  consists  of  forty  villages  and  the  chief  is  a Gohil 
a Bbdydd  of  Bhdvnagar  and  exercises  jurisdiction  of  the  Ihlrd  cl 
Vila  is  situated  on  the  Gogha-Dhandhuka  higl^fqad. 


income  of  the  tdtukah  is  now  about  a JukJioT  rupees. 
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name  of  Vala  was  Valabhipur  and  it  was  from  this  spot  that  the  Chapter  XIII. 
dynasty  founded  by  the  Sendpati  of  the  Guptas  ewayod  for  a period  grates  Mid  Places 
of  about  three  hundred  years  the  destiuies  of  the  province.  Previous 
to  the  foundation  of  Valabhi,  the  official  capital  of  the  province  had 
always  been  Vamansthali  (Vanthab),  as  the  religious  capital  had 
been  Patan  Somndtli.  and  many  have  wondered  why  so  apparently 
an  unfavourable  site  as  Valabhi  should  have  been  chosen  as  a 
capital.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  only  the  coast  belt 
and  tho  strip  from  YVadhwdn  to  Gogha  was  inhabited,  with  the 
exception  of  VanthaTTT  Jundgad,  and  a few  towns  and  villages 
isolated  in  tho  dense  forest  which  clothed  the  entire  centre  of  the 
province.  Under  these  circumstances  Valabhi  was  most  advantage- 
ously situated  to  repel  an  invader,  and  was  close  to  the  mainland 
and  communication  with  tho  outer  world.  Probably  too  in  those 
times  the  waters  of  the  Golf,  if  they  did  not  actually  reach  the 
capital,  were  not  far  removed  from  its  gates,  and  thus  the  city  had 
the  advantage  of  sea  communication,  besides  being  situated  in  a 
position  which  every  foreign  invader  must  pass  if  he  wished  to 
reach  Somndth  and  the  fertile  region  of  tho  coast  belt  Not  much 
is  known  about  tho  Valabhi  kings  save  what  can  be  gleaned  from 
their  copperplate  grants,  but  these  show  them  to  have  reigued 
roughly  speaking  from  about  a.d.  480  to  a.d.  790  when  their 
capital  was^sacked  and  their  dynasty  overthrown  by  a foreign  foe. 

It  is  known  tlint  they  wero  of  solar  race,  and  that  they  tolerated 
both  tho  Hindu  and  Jain  religions,  and  that  tho  following  Vansdcli 
or  family-tree  shows  all  tho  sovereigns  of  their  race  and  tho  order 
of  their  succession : 

Sendpati  Bhatdrak  (1). 


(2)  Dhanutena  L (3)  Dronhaingh.  (4)  Dhnivoacna  I.  (5).  Dharapata. 

(G)  Guhnaena. 

(7)  Dhanuena  II. 

!__ 

(8)  Sillditya  I.  (9)  Kharagralia  I. 

DerAbhata. 

I i I 

(10)  Dharasoua  III.  (11)  Dkruvaacna  U. 

I 1 I I 

Sillditya.  (14)  Kbaragraha  II.  (13)  Dhruvascna  III.  (12)  Dharaaena  IV. 

(15)  Sillditya  II. 

(16)  Sillditya  III. 

(17)  Sillditya  IV. 

(18)  8illditya  V. 

(19)  Sillditya  VI. 

It  is  not  known  by  whom  Valabhi  was  overthrown,  but  it  may 
have  been  by  some  of  the  earlier  Muhammadans  who  retired  as 
rapidly  as  they  came.  However  that  may  be,  the  direct  line  of  the 
dynasty  appears  to  have  been  cut  off  or  at  all  events  to  have  escaped 
to  a distant  country.  But  on  the  departure  of  tho  invader  a portiou 
of  the  ruling  tribe  seeu»9  to  have  returned,  who  under  the  name  of 
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Vila  which  may  he  derived  from  the  Gnjordti  vdlcu  to 
or  reconquer,  denoting  that  they  had  returned  to  their  i 
from  their  exile  or  it  may  be  from  the  Persian  word 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  bardic  uotion,  for  in  alluding  to  Vri 
they  say : 

Vrithkct  wa«  of  lofty  lineage, 

Whence  the  VaU  tribe. 

The  Kftumv  and  f’amlu  tribee  have  been  extingtmbed, 

But  you  have  preserved  undying  fame* 

The  original  compares  a9  it  were  lofty  with  Vdla  so  or  to 
sort  of  double  meaning  to  Vdla,  and  likens  lofty  lineage 
Vila  tribe,  which  last  two  words  may  also  be  rendered  4 ilia 
race.’  Possibly  though  Vdla  was  derived  from  Valabhi 
the  Vdla  Rajputs  claim  to  be  Suryavamsi.  There  is  one  other  < 
to  which  it  is  uecessary  to  draw  attention  when  claiming  for  I 
Vdlds  kinship  with  the  rulers  of  Valabhi,  and  that  is  the  use  of  1 
name  Siladit  or  Seluit,  which  is  evidently  a contraction 
Sildditya. 

It  seems  beyond  a doubt  that  if  any  local  king  had  de 
Vala,  the  bards  would  not  have  been  silent  regarding  his 
But  in  all  the  bardic  accounts,  barbarians  are  mentioned, 
date  forbids  Elphinstoue’s  suggestions  of  tho  Persiaus,  i 
perhaps  the  couplet  quoted  in  the  account  of  Wadhwdn  points  t 
a Persian  invader  on  the  whole  an  early  Muhammadan  raid  ser“ 
the  most  probablo  solution  of  this  vexed  question.  And  in 
Vdla  Rajputs'  own  bardic  chronicles  they  disown  all 
Vala  but  say  that  their  ancestors  repeopled  tho  waste 
Had  the  truth  been  that  the  Vdlds  had  auy  share  in  the 
of  Valabhi,  their  bards  wrould  novor  have  been  silent, 
contrary  their  bards  represent  Vala  as  being  taken  from  Ebhal  1 
by  a Muhammadan  sovereign. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  truth,  Ebhal  Vdla  returning  from 
seems  after  a short  residence  at  Wadhwdn  to  have  rep 
Valabhi,  henceforward  known  as  Vala,  and  to  have  alsoot 
possession  of  Cham&rdi.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  this 
about  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  a.d.  The  Vdlds  ruled 
Vala  till  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  when  they  we 
driven  out  by  Mulraj~  Solanthi  of  Pdtan,  who  established 
authority  at  least  as  far  as  Gogha,  and  bestowed  Vala  on 
But  during  theao  two  centuries,  tho  Valas  had  sprcadTEr^ 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  though  Mulrdi  granted  Va 
Brdhmans,  he  appears  to  have  left  a Vdla  chieftain  there 
certain  rights  therein,  and  loft  undisturbed  tho  Vdla  Grdsids  of 
surrounding  couutry. 

The  Vdlds,  now  avoiding  Gogha,  established  themselves  in  1 
expelling  the  Mehar  rulers,  and  so  firmly  di3Tb^"£atoT6oF 
that  this  part  of  the  coast  bolt  is  known  as  Vdldjk  (Vdla 
Thence  in  the  course  of  time  they  spread  to  BhdarocL  The  i 
w’avo  that  swept  over  Vala  was  that  of  tho  Ooliifs  who  entered  t 
province  in  alxmfc  a d.  1236.  Rdnoji  of  the  generation 
Sejakji,  conquered  Vala  in  about  a.d.  1260,  and  slew 
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Vdla  II.  The  Vdlas  now  quitted  Vala  for  ever  and  finally  settled  Chapter  XIII. 
at  Tal&ja  and  Bliddrod^  while  the  Gohils  "overran  not  only  Vala,  g^a^g  p^ce 
but  the  neighbouring  country,  and  compelled  the  Vdld9  of  the 
surrounding  villages  to  quit  their  ancient  seats.  But  the  triumph  x **•*• 

of  the  Gohils  was  but  short-lived  The  Muhammadans  conquered 
Gujarat,  and  the  Gohils  wore  compelled  to  relinquish  Vala  to  them. 

And  from  this  date  (say  a.d.  1297-98)  Vala  was  governed  by  the 
Muhammadans;  first  under  the  viceroys  of  the  Delhi  Emperors, 
next  by  the  Snltdus  of  Gujardt,  and  last  of  all  by  the  Viceroys  of  the 
Moghal  Emperors  who  placed  a Miami h here.  Thus  Vala  remained 
till  tho  death  of  Aurnngzcb  in  a.d.  1707.  After  the  death  of  this 
great  man  Vala  and  Lolidna  foil  into  the  hands  of  Bhdvsingji  the 


with  him.  However,  he  made  himself  so  useful  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Gujarat,  the  Mahdraja  Abhyesing  of  Jodhpur,  and  to  his  deputy 
Ratansing  Bhauddri,  that  he  was  permitted  to  enlarge  his  patrimony 
by  conquests  from  the  Kdthis  and  others,  provided  always  that  he 
agreed  to  pay  the  jama  of  the  Muhammadan  government.  This  he 
willingly  agreed  to  do.  Visoji  bad  three  sons  and  one  daughter 
named  N&thubhdi,  Kdydbhdi,  Jethubhai,  and  Magjiba,  respectively. 
Of  these  his  daughter  Magjiba  was  betrothed  to  the  Nawdb  Hdmid 
Khan  of  Jnn&gad,  but  that  chief  died  whilst  Magjiba  was  on  her 
way  to  be  married  to  him.  Magjiba,  though  pressed  by  her  attendants 
to  return  home,  refused  to  do  bo,  and  proceeding  to  Jundgad, 
circumambulated  the  deceased  Nawdb’s  tomb,  and  resided  at 
Jundgad  for  several  years,  finally  however  returning  to  Vala 
where  she  received  the  village  of  Bholdd  in  maintenance.  Visoji 
died  in  a.d.  1774  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nathubhdi.  His 
second  son  Kdydbhdi  received  villages  of  Pdti,  Pipli,  and  Rdjthali  in 
gras.  Jethiji  at  first  received  Ratanpur,  but  afterwards  he  received 
Vavdi  in  place  of  Ratanpur.  Nathnbhdi  during  his  rule  employed 
himself  in  consolidating  his  tdlukah  and  was  careful  not  to  provoke 
the  hostility  of  Bhavnagar.  On  his  death  in  a.d.  1798,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Magdbhdi  who  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps 
and  acquired  several  more  villages  from  Goghari  Gohils,  Sayads,  and 
others.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Bbdvnagar,  he  contrived  by 
careful  negotiation  to  retain  the  village  of  Pipal.  Magdbhdi  was 
ruling  when  Colonel  Walker's  settlement  of  the  tribute  of  the 
K&thiawdr  chiefs  was  concluded.  He  died  in  a.d.  1814  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Harbhamji.  M&ghdbhdi  had  two  other  sons, 
named  Patdbhai  and  Addbhdi,  of  whom  Pdtdbh&i  received  Dared 
and  other  villages,  Addbhdi,  Kanpur  &c.  in  gras. 

In  Harbhamji's  time  there  was  a skirmish  with  tho  Ldthia  Gras  ids 
of  Vavdi,  &c.,  as  Harbhamji  was  protecting  the  Govdlia  Kathis 
whom  they  had  attacked.  Some  of  the  Pachegdm  Grdsids  also 
were  killed  in  a boundary  fight,  and  hence  the  Devdni  Gohils  of 
Pachegdm  refuse  to  drink  the  water  of  Vala  to  this  day. 
Harbhamji  had  two  sons,  Kalidnsing,  who  died  during  his  father's 
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States  and  Places  Harbbaixni  himself  died  in  1838,  and  on  the  death  of  Daulat*iiiLf, 
Harbh&mji’s  younger  brother  P&tAbhiii  of  Dared  mentioned  above, 
and  Haxnirji  who  was  the  son  of  Harbhamji  by  a Khav&san  mistress 
were  candidates  for  the  gddi.  But  an  arrangement  was  made 
whereby  Hamirji  received  Enjpura  in  grds,  while  PatAbh&i  succeeded 
to  the  g*id% . 

Pdt£bh&i  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  interest  in  state 
matters,  he  spent  his  time  almost  constantly  at  his  old  village  of 
Dared  and  allowed  his  eldest  son  Pruthiraj  to  reside  in  Vala  and 
conduct  affairs.  He  died  in  1853  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Pratbirdj  who  only  survived  his  father  by  seven  years  dying  in 
a.d.  1800.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Meghrdjji  (then  a minor). 
During  Meghr&jji's  minority  the  administration  was  at  first 
conducted  by  the  Agency  attachment  mehta,  but  afterwards  be  was 
installed  on  tbe  gddi  with  full  authority.  In  1868,  however,  the 
ialukah  was  so  overburdened  by  debt,  that  it  became  nocossary  to 
appoint  Mr.  Keshavl&l  Bhagvanhil  to  administer  tbe  state  under 
Agency  supervision,  the  Tbdkor  receiving  a fixed  sum  for  his 
expenses.  On  Kesliavl^l's  death  on  the  7th  November  1873  Azam 
Bdjibhdi  M&nishankar  the  present  Kdrbhari  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  In  1875  Thdkor  Meghrdjji  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Vakhatsing,  who  is  now  studying  at  the  RAjkumdr 
College  at  Rajkot.  As  Vakhatsing  19  a minor,  the  administration 
of  the  state  has  been  conducted  by  Azam  Bajibhili  under  the 
Assistant  Political  Agent  of  the  Gohilviid  district.  During  thia 
management  the  talukah  has  been  freed  from  debt,  and  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

Vala  has  given  its  name  to  a sect  of  Brahmans  who  are  called 
V&larn.  These  Brahmans  used  to  demand  an  exorbitant  amount 
from  Kayastlis  as  a fee  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  JT  their 
JaughteraT^hut  Ebhal  Vdla  II.  caused  these  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  at  a moderate  charge  by  other  Brahmans  at  Tal&ia  and 
himself  defrayed  the  expenses.  After  this  the  Ydlam  Brahmans 
quitted  Vala  in  - 1:  ■ r * md  t<  ok  1 - tli*ir  r«  - 1 « i • • in  I Hutndhqka. 

There  is  a very  curious  couplet  referring  to  the  death  of  Ebhal  I. 
which  would  show  that  the  Muhammadans  made  forays  into  the 
peninsula  at  a very  early  date  and  that  possibly  if  Sildditya  be 
merely  a title,  he  may  actually  have  been  ruling  when  Vala  was 
taken.  The  custom  of  assuming  a different  name  on  mounting  the 
throne  is  very  common  iu  India  amongst  both  Ilindns  and 
Muhammadans.  Amongst  the  Moghals  it  was  universal.  But  they 
had  three  names,  viz.  1,  the  family  name  or  real  name  to  which  was 
always  added  the  name  of  the  Prophet ; 2,  the  imperial  title;  8. 
the  Dame  by  which  a deceased  sovereign  is  spoken  of.  Thus  Ak  bar’s 
family  name  was  JaMl-ud-diu,  to  which  Muhammad  being  added 
made  his  name  Jaldl-ud-din  Muhammad.  On  ascending  the  throne 
be  assumed  the  title  of  Akbar,  and  after  death  is  spoken  of  as4  Arab 
Ashiani  * or  4 He  whose  dwelling  place  is  in  Heaven.1  This  custom 
of  assuming  a special  name  ou  ascending  the  gddi  was  universal 
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among  Muhammadan  sovereigns  in  India,  and  the  GujarAt  Sultans 
kept  up  the  practice  of  the  three  separate  names.  Nor  is  this  usage 
confined  to  Muhammadans,  but  the  custom  of  assuming  a separate 
name  on  mounting  the  gddi  is  known  even  amongst  Rajputs.  Thus 
the  present  Ranaof  Porbandar’s  real  name  is  BhojrAiji,  but  his  gddi 
name  is  Vikraatji,  and  in  all  Government  returns  Ac.  his  name  is 
inserted  as  being  Vikmdtji,  so  that  many  people  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  of  his  name  being  really  Bhojrajji.  Thus  too  the  RAj  Rana 
of  JhAlera  Patan’s  real  name  is  Vak hatsing,  but  he  has  assumed 
the  gddi  title  of  Jalamsingh. 

Now  the  names  Sildditya  Ac.  arc  evidently  gddi  names  because  it 
is  unknown  iu  India  for  father,  son,  and  grandson  to  bear  the  same 
family  name.  Here  too  we  have  not  only  three  generations,  but 
six  successive  sovereigns,  all  bearing  the  name  of  Sildditya.  If  it 
Ik)  admitted  as  possible  that  the  Vdlds  were  the  ruling  race  at 
Valabhi  thou  the  couplet  in  question  will  smooth  all  difficulties  and 
show  that  Vala  was  destroyed  by  an  early  Muhammadan  invasion, 
that  Ebhal  Vala  (Sildditya  VI.)  was  slain  in  the  battle,  aud  that 
they  returned  after  the  sack  of  the  town  and  reigned  there  until 
much  later  times.  The  couplet  is  as  follows  : 

In  Samrat  777  the  hero  did  not  pay  tribute, 

When  tho  Padshah  overthrew  Vala, 

Then,  nlaa,  died  the  wanior  Ebhal. 

There  are  but  few  architectural  remains  at  Vala.  The  houses 
appear  to  haveTieen  built  principally  of  mud,  but  some  are  of  brick. 
The  bricks  which  lay  on  the  surface  have  long  since  been  removed, 
but  old  foundations  are  constantly  dug  up  eveu  at  the  present  day. 
Old  coins  and  copper- plateB  are  found  as  well  as  mud  seals,  beads, 
and  small  household  images.  But  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  large  or  imposing  buildings  in  stone,  or  if  there  were,  all  trace 
of  them  has  now  disappeared.  A few  stone  bulls  lie  about  in  the 
jungle  and  one  or  two  large  lings,  but  nothing  of  any  interest. 
There  is  not  any  very  great  trade  in  Vala;  the  principal  exports 
are  wheat  and  cotton,  while  sugar  stuffs,  cloth,  timber,  and  grain  are 
its  chief  imports.  The  population  of  Vala  according  to  the  census 
of  1872  was  5106,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  4972  suuls, 

Vana  is  a separate  tribute- paying  tdlukah  in  the  JhalAvad  district 
subordinate  to  the  W’adhwAn  station  thdnah,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  twelvo  miles  to  the  north-cast.  It  is  about  five  miles 
west  of  tho  Lakhtar  station  on  the  B.  B.  and  C.  I.  extension  to 
Wadhwan.  The  tdlukah  cousists  of  three  villages,  Vana,  BAkarthali, 
and  GhanAd.  The  tdlukddrs  a re  Jhala  Rajputs  and  Bhdydd  of 
WadhwAu.  The  population  of  Vana  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  2098,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  2297  souls. 

Vana  la  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  in  tho  JhdlAvAd 
district,  subordinate  to  the  Bhoika  thdnah , from  which  it  is  distant 
about  five  miles  to  the  south  -south -east.  The  nearest  railway 

station  is  that  of  Limbdi  on  the  Bhavnagor-WadhwAn  main  line, 
from  which  it  lies  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south-east.  The  tdlukah 
consists  of  but  the  one  village  of  Vanala  in  the  peuinsula,  though 
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tho  tdlukdart r own  grdu  in  the  Dhandhuka 
Ahmadabad  district.  The  Idlukddrs  are  Jbala 
BhAyrld  of  Limbdii.  The  popolation  of  Vanala, 
census  of  1872,  was  508,  and  according  to  that  of  1881 

Vangadhra  is  a separate  tribute- paying  tdlukah  in  t 
district,  subordinate  to  the  Songad  station  ihanah  from 
distant  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  north-west.  It  is  abot 
five  miles  west  of  Utnr&la  and  about  two  miles  north 
Junction  Railway  station.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern 
the  Kaluhh/ir  river.  Tho  tdlukah  consists  of  but  tho  on 
Vangadhra  and  the  tdlukddrs  are  Gohil  Rajputs  and 
liAthi.  The  popul&tiou  of  Vangadhra  according  to  the  < 

1872  was  518,  and  according  to  that  of  1881  417  souls. 

Va'nka'ner,  the  chief  town  of  the  second  class 
same  name,  is  situated  in  a commanding  position  at  tho  j 
the  Pdtalis  Voklo  with  the  river  Machho,  by  one  of 
surrounded  on  every  side  except  the  east.  It  is  about 
miles  north -north -east  of  Rajkot,  and  sixteen  miles 
Morbi.  The  chief  is  a Jh£la  Rajput  and  exercises  j 
second  class.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  about  eighty  ^ 
annual  revenue  is  about  two  lakhs  of  rupees  (£20,000). 
is  divided  for  revenue  purposes  into  three  sub-divis 
which  includes  the  town  of  V&nk&uor,  Lunsar,  and  Me 
V£nk6ner  chief  also  owns  the  village  of  Kha^ta  in  tho  1)1 
sub-division  of  the  Ahmadabad  district,  the  annual  income  of  i 
is  about  Rs.  40,000  annually.  There  are  a post  office, 
school,  dispensary,  dharmshdla , and  the  usual  public 
VAnkdner.  There  is  a good  manufactory  of  cotton  country  cl 
V6nk&ner  where  there  are  about  125  houses  of  weavers  who 
different  kinds  of  scarves,  waisteloths,  Ac.,  worn  largely 
inhabitants  of  the  province.  The  principal  exports  are  native  i 
ghi  which  is  usually  sent  to  Rajkot,  ana  a small  quantity  of 
and  cotton.  The  imports  are  principally  metals,  tunbor,  aud  < 
of  English  manufacture. 

The  founder  of  the  Vdnkdner  house  was  SnrtApji  the  i 
PrathirAjji  the  eldest  son  of  Raj  Cbandrasingji  of  Jtalvad. 
r&jji  was  residing  at  WadhwAn,  bat  was  carried  ofF 
Ahmadabad  and  died  there  in  confinement.  Some 
capture  was  because  he  plundered  treasure  on  its  way  to  j 
while  others  say  that  his  brothers  Askaranji  and  Amarsing  I 
the  matter.  Anyhow  Prathirajji  died  at  Ahmadabad  and  i 
mounted  the  Halvad  gddi , but  was  shortly  after  ass 

Amarsing  who  after  this  succeeded  bis  brother.  But  

Rrijoji,  the  sons  of  Prathirajji,  went  into  outlawry  against 
SuHdnji  or  SartAnji  went  to  Navrinagar  and  received  some  ai 
from  the  JAm  and  subdued  the  Bdbrias  and  Maiyas  who  lived  ir 
hills  round  the  present  town  of  VAnkriner  and  established  I ‘ 
on  the  Gad hia  hill  uenr  that  city.  From  this  spot  he  made 
a troublesome  neighbour  to  Halvad.  Afterwards  in  a.d.  1*»05 
founded  the  city  of  V&nkAner  betweeu  the  Machhu  river  and 
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PAtAlia  stream  and  mode  it  his  capital.  SartAnji  frequently  attackod 
Halvad  but  was  unable  to  create  any  impression  on  it.  Finally,  in 
a.d.  1623,  a Halvad  force  came  against  him  just  as  he  was  about 
starting  for  Idar  to  fetch  his  wife  who  was  on  a visit  to  her  father. 
In  this  battle  SartAnji  was  slain  fighting  valiantly.  lie  was  sue* 
ceoded  by  his  son  MAnsingji  in  1 623.  The  Idar  lady  become  a sati 
on  hearing  of  his  deatlu  SartAnji  gavohis  brother  RAjoji  the  village 
of  Devli,  but  RAjoji  relinquished  it  when  he  acquirea  WadhwAn. 
MAnsingji  succeeded  his  fatner  in  1623,  his  younger  brother  RAm- 
singhji  receiving  LunsAriu  and  Bokarthambhu  in  gras,  MAnsingji 
made  several  unsuccessful  attacks  on  Halvad  but  was  unable  to 
take  it.  He  reigned  till  1653.  MAnsingji  had  eight  sons,  viz. 
RAisingji  I.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1653  ; Bhimji,  who  received 
KAnkot ; BbAnji,  who  received  VAghasia ; Agarsiugji  and  Viramji 
who  received  a portion  of  Kherva,  Devli  and  SarahArka  between 
them  in  grds ; Varsoji  and  Ratanji  received  a portion  of  Kherva 
between  them  in  gra s.  The  youngest  son  HardAsji  died  young  without 
male  issue.  MAnsingji  died  in  1653  and  was  eucceeded  by  his  son 
RAisingji.  RAisingji  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  success- 
ful than  his  father  against  Halvad.  He  died  in  1679  leaving  two 
sons:  Chandrasingji  who  succeeded  him,  and  Veroji  who  received 
KotAria  in  appanage. 

Chandrasingji  succeeded  his  father  in  1679.  During  his  time 
the  MahArAja  Jasvantsing  wns  Subahddr  of  GujarAt.  He  expelled 
RAj  Jasvantsingji  from  Halvad  and  forced  him  to  take  shelter  at 
VArAhi.  After  this  Halvad  was  bestowed  on  Naz,ar  Ali  Khun  in 
jagir,  but  Chandrasingji  conquered  Ilalvad  from  him  and  retained 
it  for  threo  years  but  was  expelled  in  1682  by  Raj  Jasvantsingji. 
He  ruled  at  VAnkAnertill  1721  when  he  died  leaving  four  sons,  viz. 
PrathirAj,  Keshrising,  Varsoji  who  received  Dhuva,  and  Tejoii  who 
received  GhiAvad.  PrathirAj  succeeded  his  father  in  1721  ana  died 
in  1 728  without  male  issue ; ho  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Keshrising. 

Keshrising  succeeded  his  brother  in  1728.  VAnkAner  say 
that  lTwaa  the  intention  of  the  JAm  to  endeavour  to  seat  Varsoji, 
Koshrising^s  younger  brother,  on  the  gddi.  However,  through  the 
assistance  of  WadhwAn  Keshrising  succeeded  his  brother  and  it  was 
in  gratitude  for  this  aid  that  Keshrising  gave  up  to  WadhwAn 
Nagnes  and  its  dependent  villages.  But  WadhwAn  tell  a different 
story.  Keshrising,  while  relinquishing  this  distant  possession, 
nevertheless  consolidated  the  home  parganah  and  handed  over  the 
estate  at  his  death  in  174-9  to  his  son  BhAroji  in  excellent  order. 

BhAroji  succeeded  his  father  in  1749,  and  waB  of  a warlike  and 
enterprising  disposition.  Ho  pursued  the  Kathis  of  Koti  Kundni 
who  had  been  raiding  in  VAnkAner  territory,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Divan  of  JunAgad  (the  celebrated  Amarji)  effectually  humbled 
them.  He  is  said  to  have  also  taken  Halvad,  but  to  have  been  unablo 
to  hold  it.  BhAroji  afterwards  plundered  the  village  of  SAjdiAli 
under  SardhAr  and  defeated  the  Rajkot  Thakor  Lakhoji  (also  called 
BAvoji)  who  attempted  to  relieve  it.  BhAroji  diod  in  1784  after  a 
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long  rulo  of  thirty- five  years.  Ho  had  four  sons  and  one  daugl 
Rdisingji,  LAkhoji  who  died  without  issue  male,  Jivanji  who 
died  without  a sou,  and  Samatsingh  who  received  Arni  Tirnba. 

Rnisingji  died  during  his  father’s  lifetime  but  his 
Hintrii  succeeded  to  the  gadi  on  that  chief's  death, 
allotted  JAli  and  Jetpur  to  his  brothers  VAghoji  »ud  Abhyesm#. 
Abliyesing  dying  childless  ; JAli  reverted  to  the  Durbar.  Kethn* 
sing  had  but  one  sou  Chandr&singji,  and  died  after  a short 
of  three  yours. 

Chandrasingji  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  1787.  He  is 
called  l)o8oji  He  appears  to  have  distinguished  himself  in 
dowu  the  Katlii  raids  into  Vanki tner  territory  and  to  have  plun 
SndAinru  in  revenge  for  certain  cattle-lifting  of  NAjo  DhAndhol  of 
Bhimora.  Chandrasingji  on  a certain  occasion  went  to  Ahmadabad 
with  PrathirAjji  of  WauhwAn.  On  their  return  they  had  a qosmi 
with  some  of  the  GAikwAri  JAmadAr  Dacha’s  men.  Erentusllj 
bloodshed  ensued,  and  in  the  affray  a nephew  of  JainadAr  Bucla 
named  Isab  Khan  was  killed.  On  this  account  Chandrasingji  gatt 
Me  sari  a to  JanuidAr  Baclia  ns  compensation.  In  1807-8  Colonel 
Walker  accompanied  BAbaji  Apaji,  the  GAikwar  general,  on  one  of 
his  Mulkgiri  progresses,  and  concluded  the  tribute  settlement  of  tb# 
KathiAwAr  chiefs.  On  this  occasion  Chandrasingji  signed  tlw 
agreement  on  behalf  of  VankAner.  Chandrasingji  had  three  son#, 
V&khatcringji,  VajerAjji  who  died  childless,  and  JAlamaing  who 
received  Kerala  and  KAjAvadla.  Chandrasingji  died  in  1839  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vakhatsingji. 

Vakbatsingji,  who  succeeded  in  1839  was  much  absorbed  id 
religious  exercises  and  visited  most  of  the  local  places  of  pilgrimage, 
such  as  Somnath,  DwArka,  Ac.  He  had  seven  sons  and  six  daughters; 
of  these  Jasvautsingji  the  eldest  died  in  1844-,  leaving  one  sod, 
Banesingji  who  died  in  June  1881.  Dansingji  the  second  son  had  gn  at 
influence  over  his  father,  and  indeed  carried  on  most  of  the  public 
affairs  of  the  state  on  behalf  of  his  father;  he  received  Khijadia  and 
Vanjhora  iu  gr(U . Veroji  the  third  son  received  a half  share  in 
PanchAsia  and  Itanakpur.  KhengArji  the  fourth  son  received  a half 
share  in  SindhAv&dar  and  Kahivri.  Devoji  the  fifth  son  received 
the  other  half  of  Panchdsia  and  RAnakpur.  Dipsingji,  the  sixth 
son,  received  a half  share  in  Sindhavad&r  and  KAlavri;  and  Karati* 
singji  the  Reventh  son  has  as  yet  recoived  nothing.  Vakhatsingji 
died  in  a.d.  1800  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Banesingji. 

Banesingji  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1860,  and  after  a 
reign  oF twenty  years  died  in  June  1881  at  the  age  of  39  years. 
Banesingji  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Gagubha  by  his  wife  JAmbu 
the  daughter  of  Jadeja  Vibhoji  of  Sujanpur,  a Morbi  BbAyAd.  Ho 
had  also  two  daughters  by  his  Muli  wife  who  was  daughter  of  the 
lato  ThAkor  Vakhatsingji  of  Mali.  Banesingji  was  present  at  ItAjkol 
at  the  Darbdr  held  by  Sir  Seymour  FitzGerald  in  1870.  On 
this  occasion  he  rode  in  the  Elephant  Processiou  with  Captain  (uow 
Lieutenant-Colonel)  AVatsou  abreast  of  the  Morbi  chief  VAghji 
who  was  riding  with  Major  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  LeGeyt.  The 
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elephant  which  the  Vaukauer  chief  was  riding  grew  restive  aud 
charged  the  Morbi  elephant  and  threw  it  down,  but  fortanately  no 
one  was  injured.  Banesingji  devoted  much  attention  to  causing 
new  villages  to  be  populated  in  waste  lands  and  was  liberal  in 
subscribing  to  public  works.  Vdukdner  was  taken  under  direct 
management  on  the  death  of  Banesingji  in  June  1881  on  account  of 
the  minority  of  Gagubha  who  is  now  in  his  sixth  year.  Vdnkdner 
is  very  picturesquely  situated,  and  the  chief  has  lately  built  a 
wall  on  the  bank  of  the  Machhu  to  protect  the  town  from  any 
inundation.  The  Luhiirs  and  locksmitns  of  Vknkdner  are  very 
clever,  and  the  locksmiths  of  this  town  are  famous.  The  leather- 
workers  too  do  strong  work  and  Vdnk&ner  shoes  are  supposed  to 
have  excellent  lasting  qualities.  There  are  many  Moraauds  in 
Ydnk&ner  who  both  cultivate  and  weave  and  are  an  industrious 
thriving  class.  The  population  of  Vank&ner  according  to  tho 
census  of  1872  was  5552  and  according  to  that  of  1881  5531  souls. 

Vanod  is  a separate  tribute- paying  tdlukah  of  the  Jh&ldvad 
district.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  eight  villages  and  the  chief  enjoys 
jurisdiction  of  tho  fifth  class.  The  town  of  Yanod  is  about  ten 
miles  north  of  M&ndal,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Das&ra,  twenty  miles 
north-north-west  of  Viramgdm,  and  eighteen  miles  north-north- 
east  of  Pdtri.  The  chief  is  a Muhammadan  by  religion  and  is  styled 
Malik.  The  Yanod  Maliks  wero  originally  Rdthod  lta j puts  and 
Bhayad  of  Jodhpur.  They  claim  to  be  dusceucied  from  ltd t hods 
Bhiraji  and  Ajoji  sons  of  Riiv  Chonda  of  Mandovar  (this  is  tho 
Jodhpur  House).  They  came  to  Ahmadabad  early  in  the  reign  of 
Ahmad  Shah  who  married  one  of  their  daughters,  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  and  their  adopting  Isldm,  he  granted  to  them  the  talukah 
of  Vanod  and  the  title  of  Malik  in  a.d.  1435.  Yanod  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  and  named  after  the  celebrated  Vanrdj  Ch&vadu 
of  Auhilpur  Patan,  and  the  Bhrine  of  his  kidded  (family  goddess) 
Vandv  Mata  is  situated  close  to  the  village.  The  population  of 
Vanod  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  2459,  and  according  to 
that  of  1881  2691  souls. 

Vanthali,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  the  parganah  of  tho 
same  name,  is  situated  about  nine  miles  to  the  west-south-west  of 
Juudgad.  It  lies  21°  north  latitude  aud  70°  30'  oast  longitude. 
The  naiue  Vanthali  is  said  to  have  been  corrupted  from  the  ancient 
name  of  this  town,  which  was  Vamansthali  or  the  abode  of  Viiman. 
In  the  Vanthali  Ransthambh  dated  Samvat  1469  (a.d.  1413)  it  is 
called  Vdmanpur.  In  the  inscription  in  the  Hdnivdv  at  the  village  of 
Dhandhusar  it  is  called  Vdruandham,  but  in  the  Kumarpal  Charitra 
&c.  it  is  called  Vamansthali.  It  was  also  sometimes  called 
DevBthali  which  name  was  corrupted  into  Dethali.  Tho  population 
of  Vanthali  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  605G,  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  6529  souls.  Vanthali  is  at  present  famous  for  its 
coppersmiths’  work,  also  its  ironsmiths*  work  and  vessels  &c.  made 
by  them  and  exported  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  Aud 
dhotis , pachhedi#  aud  other  cloths  are  woven  here  for  native  wear. 
The  towu  of  Vanthali  is  famous  from  ancient  times.  The  Giradr 
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lapter  XHL  Mabatmyasdr  says  that  a famous  wise  ami  excellent  Daitya 
tea  and  Placet,  at  BalisthAn  (Bilkha),  named  Bali  Rdja,  who  was  about  to  o 


hie  hundredth  yndnya  in  each  of  which  he  sacrificed  a horse.  Now* 
it  is  understood  that  whoever  may  be  able  to  perform  a hundred 
Ashvatnedha  sacrifices  will  attain  to  the  throne  of  Indra.  The  sr»di 
were  therefore  much  alarmed  and  implored  Vishnu  to  protect  tli?n 
lie  consented  and  became  iucamatoas  the  dwarf  V&man.  NowBd 
Rrtja  was  very  generous  nud  never  refused  charity  to  any  urn 
Vriman  the  dwarf  went  to  Balisth&n  and  arrivod  when  Bali  Rij* 
was  distributing  charity  to  tho  Bnlhmans  during  the  perfonnim* 
of  this  sacrifice.  Bali  Rrija  was  attended  by  tho  Daityu  (tan 
SlmkrAebarya.  Shukrdcharya  perceived  bv  his  wisdom  thn 
Vdman  was  a god  in  disguise,  and  warned  Bali  RAja  not  to  listen 
to  his  request.  But  Bali  Riija  refused  to  deny  tho  request  of  tbi 
Buppliant  dwarf.  Wunan  then  asked  for  three  paces 
Bali  RAja  assented.  Bali  Riija  was  pouring  water  int 
hand  by  way  of  confirming  his  gift,  when  Shukr&chai 
an  iufinitesimal  form  entered  the  spout  of  the  vessel 
Bali  Riija  was  about  to  pour  water  in  order  to  pre 
being  confirmed,  and  no  water  issued.  On  this  Bali  1 


Shukrdchaiya’a  eye  and  he  fell  out  from  the  pain  and 
forth.  To  this  day  one-eyed  people  are  called  in  jest  fi 
But  the  gift  was  now  confirmed.  V&man  then  assume 
aspect  aud  at  one  stride  covered  the  earth  and  at  tl 
heaven.  Be  then  said  to  Bali  Riija,  ‘ Where  shall  1 p 
foot-stop.*  Bali  RAja  recognizing  his  divinity  offered  his 
for  the  third  foot-step.  V&man  then  placing  his  foot  o 
head  thrust  him  down  to  PAtAl  of  which  country  he  in 
VAman  then  consulted  a BrAhman  named  Garg  whiti 
build  a city  for  his  residence.  Finally  he  selected  the  j 
Vanthali  and  founded  a city  there  on  the  opposite  side  of 
BalisthAn,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  VasfcrAp 
There  is  a temple  of  VAman  in  VAnthali  to  this  da 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  different  lor 
of  the  peninsula  until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
close  of  tho  Valabhi  rule.  Riija  RAm  of  the  VAJa 
to  have  married  his  daughter  to  ChadAchandra  C 
Thatba  in  Sind  and  to  have  bequeathed  his  rule  U 
law  and  the  rise  of  the  ChudAs&mAs  is  ascribed  i 
Afterwards  during  the  reign  of  Graharising  Mull 
urged  thereto  by  the  complaints  of  the  pilgrims  led  an 
Graharising,  who  uniting  with  LAkha  PhulAni  of  Cut 
him  gallantly.  But  after  a severe  contest  LAkha  Phul 
near  Atkot  and  his  pdliyo  or  funeral  monument  stands 
day.  Graharising  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  afterw 
on  promising  not  to  molest  tho  pilgrims  to  SomnAt 
Afterwards  Vanthali  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  ban 
of  Rajputs  who  held  it  for  several  generations.  They 
to  the  VAghelas  of  Dholka.  Jagatsing  and  Arising  ap 
conquered  Vanthali  from  Ra  Mandlik  I.  of  Junkgi 


blade  of  kiisha  grass  up  the  spout  to  clear  it. 
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family  held  Vanfchali  for  about  a century  when  Ra  Mahipal 
reconquered  it  from  Arnarsing  and  Tejsiug  of  this  family. 
Viiayanand  son  of  Arising  contended  with  Bhan  Jethvaat  Bhubhrat- 
palli  (Bhumbhli).  Afterwards  when  Sangan  and  Chdmund  ruled 
there  it  seems  that  their  sister  Jayataldevi  had  marriod  Virdhaval 
Vaghela  the  chief  of  Dholka.  Ho  marched  into  Sorath  to  collect 
tribute  and  encamped  before  Vanthali,  when  there  he  thought  ho 
would  send  his  wife  Jayataldevi  to  her  brothers  to  visit  them  and 
persuade  them  to  pay  handsome  tribute.  She  went  accordingly  and 
told  them  Vira  Dhaval’s  demand  But  the  brothers  wore  very 
enraged  at  their  sister’s  conduct  and  said, r You  have  come  to  persuade 
us  to  pay  tribute  lest  wo  should  fight  with  your  husband  and  yon 
would  become  a widow,  but  fear  not  for  if  your  lord  be  slain  wo  will 
marry  you  to  a better  than  he/  When  Jayataldevi  heard  those 
insulting  words  she  too  was  exceedingly  angry  and  said,  ‘ I came  not 
on  my  own  account  but  from  fear  lest  the  house  of  my  father  should 
be  utterly  ruined  by  my  gallant  husband  whom  none  can  withstand/ 
She  then  returned  ami  told  her  husband  what  had  happened. 
Virdhaval  on  this  led  forth  his  army  and  Sdngan  and  Chdmund  also 
advanced  to  oppose  him.  A fierce  contest  ensued,  but  finally  both 
Sangan  and  Chdmund  were  slain  and  Virdhaval  conquered  and 
sacked  Vanthali  taking  thence  much  spoil.  After  staying  there  a 
month  ho  departed  after  installing  the  sous  of  Sangan  and 
Chdmund.  Afterwards  iu  1413- 14  Anmad  Shah  of  Gujardt  marched 
against  Vanthali,  and  laid  waste  the  town.  On  this  occasion  eighteen 
Itajkuindrs  or  princes  fled  and  took  shelter  iu  Jundgad  to  which 
town  Ahmad  Shall  afterwards  laid  siege.  About  a mile  to  the 
south-east  of  Vanthali  is  the  banian  tree  g rove  called  Kapilashrama 
or  abode  of  Kapil  and  it  is  believed  that  Kapil  Muni  formerly 
lived  here.  The  shrine  of  Bhalai  Shdh  is  about  half  a mile  to  the 
north  of  Vanthali.  It  is  said  that  Bhdlai  Shah  was  living  at 
Bhensdn  and  that  a small  stream  reached  as  far  as  the  Bhensdn 
village  vicinity  but  no  further.  The  Pir  (or  holy  man)  was  seated 
in  the  river  performing  his  ablations  and  a woman  near  him  was 
washing  some  clothes  so  that  drops  of  dirty  water  fell  on  the  Pir's 
clean  garments.  Ho  begged  of  ner  to  desist  till  he  should  have 
finished  his  ablutions,  but  she  rudely  refused  and  said,  ‘ Go  away  as 
far  as  you  like  and  tako  your  stream  with  you  ; I shall  not  stir/ 
Bhalai  Shah  then  wont  off  towards  Vanthali  and  the  stream 
followed  him,  and  there  joined  the  river  Ojhat.  The  Pir  then 
performed  bis  ablutions  and  afterwards  took  up  bis  residence  at 
Vanthali.  There  is  an  old  palace  of  the  Nawub’s  at  Vanthali  called 
the  Navlakho  which  has  a curious  secret  passage  connected  with 
the  road.  Vanthali  is  more  or  less  surroundod  with  rivers  and  the 
Ojhat,  the  Uben,  and  the  Kdlvah  flow  through  its  lauds.  The  Kdlvah 
rises  in  the  Ddtar  hill  at  Jundgad  and  is  only  in  flood  when  much 
rain  falls  in  the  hills  there,  but  while  the  flood  lasts  it  is  fierce. 
It  is  said  that  a Charaniani  was  coming  to  Jundgad  with  her  babe 
in  her  arms  during  the  rainy  season.  When  she  reached  the  town 
she  found  the  Kdlvah  in  Hood,  but  ventured  in  and  tried  to  ford  the 
stream.  She  was  however  carried  off  her  logs,  and  her  child  was 
washed  out  of  her  arms  and  drowned.  She  managed  however  to 
» 613—86 
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Tho  flood  of  the  K&lv&h  shall  be  as  scanty  as  the  rice  given  to 
ascetics  in  a rocoanut  shell. 


There  is  a tradition  that  at  one  time  certain  NAgori  Muhammadans 
who  were  thdnahdJra  of  Vanthali  took  independent  possession  of  it, 
but  they  wore  soon  driven  out  by  the  Foujadrs  of  JunAgod.  Them 
is  a long  inscription  in  the  Vinjaleshvar  MahAdev  temple  at 
Vanthali,  from  which  we  learn  that  Kshomanand  of  Vanthali  son 
of  Arising  and  father  to  VijayAnand  married  Premaldevi  daughter 
of  Virdhaval  son  of  LavanprasAd  the  Solunkhi  of  Patan.  VijayA- 
nand  his  son  married  a RAthor  lady  daughter  of  Udal  RAthor  friend 
of  the  above  LavanprasAd.  Udal  RAthor  had  a son  named  Jait ra- 
sing who  had  a son  named  Bhimsingh.  This  Bhimsing  is 
mentioned  as  being  a friend  of  the  great  Visaladev  VAghela  of 
Anhilvada  PA  tan.  Bhimsing  bad  a daughter  named  Min&ldevi 
and  her  daughter  was  Nagaldevi  and  she  was  the  favourite  RAni 
of  VijayAnand  of  Vanthali.  By  NAg&ldevi  Vijayanand  had  two 
sons  Arising  and  Tejsing,  and  two  daughters  Hiradevi  and 
TArAdovi.  Of  these  two  daughters  Hir&dovi  was  married  to 
LAvauyadhaval  of  tho  ChAlukya  dynasty.  At  HirAdevi’s  death  her 
mother  NAgaldevi  placed  her  statue  in  the  temple  of  Vinjaleshvar. 
From  another  inscription  at  Vanthali  we  learn  that  in  Samuat  1346 
(a.  d.  1290)  VijayAnand  was  the  Maudloshvar  or  local  chief  of 
Vanthali,  and  that  Sarangdev  of  AuliilvAda  was  lord  paramount 
The  Patel  of  Vanthali  by  caste  a Kaubi  is  named  LakhmidAs  and 
is  a very  wealthy  man.  His  father’s  namo  was  Ambo.  There  arts 
many  mango  groves  near  Vanthali,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  fertile. 
Vanthali  the  chief  town  of  tho  mahal  of  tho  same  uame,  is  but  a 
small  town  ; it  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles  east  of  NavAnngar, 
and  by  tho  1872  census  had  a population  of  about  1308  persous. 
The  population  sank  to  1249  iu  1881  consequent  on  the  famine  of 
1878-79. 


VarAii%  Bur.  VaraTia  Rup,  commonly  called  VAhra  Rup,  is  a temple  sacred 
to  Vishnu  in  his  third  incarnation  when  in  the  form  of  & boar  he 
supported  tho  world  on  his  tusk,  from  tho  Daitya  Hiranyaksha  who 
was  endeavouring  to  provoke  him  to  combat.  Vishnu  was  saving 
the  world  after  it  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a deluge  beneath  the 
ocean,  and  was  pursued  by  Hiranyaksha  who  insnlted  him  and 
tried  to  provoke  him  to  fight.  He  refused  to  listen  to  the  insults  of 
Hiranyaksha  until  he  had  firmly  established  the  world.  He  then 
fought  with  the  Daitya  aud  slew  him.  A small  hamlet  has  sprung 
up  round  the  temple.  It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  about 
six  miles  east  from  JAfarabad  as  the  crow  flies,  aud  about  fourteen 
miles  south  of  HAjula.  VarAha  Run  is  in  JunAgod  territory.  Tho 
population  according  to  tho  census  ot  1872  was  72,  and  according  to 
that  of  1881  86  souls. 


Varal  is  about  22  miles  south  of  BhAvnagar,  and  about  tho 
same  distance  south  of  Sihor.  Tho  population,  which  had  reached 
to  1106  souls  iu  1872,  diminished  to  871  in  1881  after  flu* 
famine  of  1878-79.  The  village  is  said  formerly  to  have  been  a 
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very  flourishing  one,  but  it  fell  waste  early  in  the  18th  century, 
owing  to  tho  constant  raiding  and  warfare  of  that  time.  It  wa9  not 
however  suffered  to  remain  waste  long,  and  was  repopulated.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  this  village  between  the  forces  of  NawAb 
HAmid  Khanji  of  Jundgad  and  ThAkor  Vakhatsingji  of  Bhdvnagar 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  later  on  the  Kdtmis 
attacked  Varal,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  A.D.  1838  Sddul  Khasia 
plundered  Varal,  but  since  then  it  has  enjoyed  an  immunity  from 
such  attacks. 

Vartej  is  a 9mall  and  flourishing  town,  situated  on  tho  banks 
of  tho  Mdleshvari  river.  It  is  at  tho  point  of  junction  of  the  high 
road  from  Gogha  to  Dhandhuka  and  Bhdvnagar  to  Rdjkot.  There 
is  also  a railway  station  here  on  the  BhAvnagar-WadhwAn  main 
line.  It  is  distant  six  miles  from  Bhdvnagar,  fifteen  from  Gogha, 
and  eight  miles  from  Sihor.  There  is  a traveller's  bungalow  here. 
Tho  river  banks  abound  in  fine  mango  plantations.  There  is  a fine 
Jain  ilharmahdla . Vartej  is  mentioned  in  the  Mirdt-i-Ahmadi  as 
having  formorly  been  a roadstead  ( bdrdh )•  In  connection  with  this 
it  is  said  that  early  in  tho  17th  century  a merchant  of  Vartej  of  tho 
Kandolia  Brdhman  caste  lost  large  sums  in  trade,  and  finally  his 
house  caught  fire  and  was  burned  down.  Heartbroken  with  his 
losses  he  and  his  wife  while  yet  living  mounted  the  funeral  pile  on 
the  1st  of  the  light  half  of  Kdrilk , Samvat  1G74.  A Sanskrit  in- 
scription to  this  offect  is  to  be  seen  in  Vartej  to  this  day.  In  this 
inscription  Raval  Shri  Dhundji  of  Sihor  is  mentioned  as  the  local 
ruler,  and  the  losses  of  the  merchant  are  put  dowu  at  three  lakhs 
of  rupees.  Tho  town  contains  good  dyers,  blacksmiths,  and  shoe- 
makers. The  population  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  2250 
bouIs,  but  decreased  in  1881  to  2124  owing  to  tho  famine  of 
1878-79. 

Va'vdi  (Dharvala)  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  in  the 
Gohilvad  district  and  subordinate  to  the  Songad  station  tluinnh 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  eight  miles  to  the  north-west.  It  is 
about  five  miles  south-east  of  Dhola  Junction  railway  station.  The 
tdlukah  consists  of  the  four  villages  of  VAvdi,  DharvAla,  PAnchtalAv, 
and  Dedakdi.  The  GrAsiAs  are  Gohil  Rajputs  and  BhAyAd  of  LAthi. 
Tho  population  of  VAvdi  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  834, 
and  according  to  that  of  1881  495  souls. 

VaVdi  (Va'cha  ni)  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlulcah  in  the 
GohilvAd  district  subordinate  to  the  Songad  station  thdnah  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  nine  milos  to  the  south-south-east.  It  is 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Sihor  and  nine  miles  north-east  of 
PAlitAna.  The  tdlukah  consists  of  the  two  villages  of  VAvdi  and 
LimbardhAr.  The  GrdsiAs  are  VAchAni  Gohil  Rajputs  and  BhAyAd 
of  Bhdvnagar.  The  population  of  VAvdi  according  to  the  census  of 
1872  was  199  and  according  to  that  of  1881  479  souls. 

Va'vdi  (Raj gar)  is  a JunAgad  village  about  nine  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Jetpur  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  west-north- 
west of  the  KhAkhria  station  on  the  BhAvnagar-DhorAji  railway 
VAvdi  is  itself  a station  on  this  line,  and  is  conveniently  situated  for 
the  trade  of  the  wealthy  towns  of  Ranpur  aud  BhensAu  under 
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Chapter  XIII.  Juntlgiul.  The  population  of  V rtvdi  according  to  the  census  J 

. — : 1872  waa  32S  and  according  to  that  of  1881  226  souls. 

Utefl  and  Places.  ® J 

Va  vdi  (Mohoti)  is  a village  belonging  to  the  nililAna  state,  aid 

is  the  chief  towuof  asmall  revenue  sub-division  of  the  wmo  name  Tin 
soil  of  Vdvdi  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  cultivators  arc  in  a vtiy 
flourishing  condition.  The  village  lands  are  largo  in  extent  %nf  j 
there  is  much  irrigated  land.  In  a good  year  the  revenue  of  Vdv.5 
is  not  less  than  Kh.  75,000  and  may  attain  to  Us.  100,000.  Vavdi  it 
about  thirteen  miles  north-west  of  P&litauo.  It  is  about  twenty  mOei 
south-west  of  Songad  aud  about  sixteen  south-east  of  Dhasa  railway 
station.  The  population  of  V&vdi  consists  principally  of  Kanins,  ba 
there  arc  one  or  two  rich  merchants.  The  population  of  Vivdi 
according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  1859,  and  according  to  that  of 
1881  1993  souls. 

VabAvad*  Vasa  vad  is  a separate  tribute-paying  state  and  a holding  of  cer- 

tain Nagar  Brahmans  who  were  originally  the  Des&is  of  tho  Vasrtvad 
parganah . It  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  \ asAvdi  river 
about  seventeen  miles  west  of  B&bra,  twelve  miles  north- west  of  ChitiJ, 
and  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Gondal.  Like  most  of  the  village# 
in  the  interior  of  the  province,  it  first  started  into  existence  as  a 
or  hamlet,  and  ib  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  V&so,  a Bharvid 
or  shepherd  by  caste  near  a large  banian  tree,  whence  the  village 
was  called  Yaadvad  or  Vasa’s  Banian.  Afterwards  it  became  a 
jiortion  of  tho  Chudasama  dominions,  and  is  famous  as  having  been 
one  of  tho  few  holdings  granted  by  these  chieftains.  Ra  Vika  u 
said  to  have  been  the  cadet  who  received  Vasdvad  in  gras  from 
Jundgad  and  his  race  ruled  here  until  the  conquest  of  Sorath  by  tho 
Gujarat  Sultdus.  Under  the  Moghals  Vaadvod  was  tho  head  of  a 
parganah  and  it  is  mentioned  in  both  tho  Ain-i-Akbari  and  the 
Mirdt-i-Ahrnadi.  In  the  latter  it  is  mentioned  as  having  an  inner 
fortlet  and  as  being  the  seat  of  a Joujdar  ( i.e . tJuinahddr)  and  as 
having  ninoty-seven  villages  subordinate  to  it.  There  is  a subter- 
raneous passage  from  the  mosque  which  is  outside  the  fort  to 
tho  Bhamaria  kuva  or  well  witnin  tho  fort.  The  population  of 
Vasdvad  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  3030,  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  2969  souls. 

Vaija-nO'Nks.  Vaija'-no-Nes  is  a separate  tribute-paying  Idlukah  situated  in 
the  Und  sub-division  of  the  Gohilvdd  district  and  is  subordinate  to 
the  Chok  thdnah  from  which  it  is  distant  about  two  miles  to  the 
southward.  Tho  tdlukah  consists  of  but  one  villnge  and  the  tdlukJun 
are  Kolis  of  tho  Khasia  tribe.  Tho  population  of  Vaija-no-Nes 
according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  185,  and  according  to  that  “f 
1881  175  souls.  Vaija-no-Nes  is  nine  miles  south -south -east  of 
P&litAna  and  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Mahuva. 

Vavanja.  Vava'nia  is  a sea-port  belonging  to  Morbi,  situated  in  the  Gulf 

of  Cutch.  It  is  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  Maliaaud  twenty-fonr 
miles  north-west  of  Morbi,  with  which  town  it  is  connected  by  a good  j 
made-road.  Vavrinia  is  itself  situated  about  four  miles  from  its  port 
or  bandar  which  is  on  a small  creek  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Cutcb. 

X avania  is  the  head-quarters  of  a separate  mahdl  or  revenue  sub* 
division,  and  the  trade  is  sedulously  fostered  by  the  Darb&r.  But  it 
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remains  small  and  will  probably  never  be  of  much  importance.  Chapter  XIII. 

There  are  two  tanks  here  called  VAnchiAsar  and  ModAsa  respective-  states  aid  Placet 

ly.  Salt  is  found  in  the  adjacent  Ran.  Tko  population  of  VavAnia 

agreeably  to  the  census  of  1872  was  2000,  and  according  to  that  of 

1881  1690  souls.  The  Cutch  DarhAr  lias  some  share  in  the  customs 

of  the  port. 

Vejalkotha.  Another  famous  place  in  the  Gir  is  Yejalkhotha  or  Vejalkotha. 
Vojalkot  which  is  a height  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  RAval  river 
and  flanked  on  one  side  by  this  river  and  on  the  other  by  the  Surtali 
stream.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  theso  streams  and  other 
ravines  save  at  the  two  gateways  which  lie  north  and  south.  The 
position  is  very  strong  and  it  was  a famous  stronghold  for  outlaws 
in  ancient  times.  Near  Vejalkotha  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  RAval  is  a small  arched  gateway  of  brick  lying  at  the  foot  of 
KhAbra  hill  and  hence  called  the  KbAbra  Gate.  It  is  evidently 
part  of  some  very  ancient  building.  Vejalkotha  is  said  to  have  been 
named  after  Sarvaiya  Veja  who  with  Jasa,  his  brother,  were 
originally  GrAsids  of  Amreli.  Expelled  thence  by  the  Muhammadans 
they  settled  Jasa  at  Jesar  and  Vejo  at  Hathasni  in  Una.  Jealousy 
howevor  sprung  np  between  them  and  Vejo  treacherously  slew  Jasa’s 
eon  Ranmal.  Then  fearing  Jasa’s  vengeance  he  fled  to  the  Gir 
forest  and  lived  in  this  deserted  stronghold.  But  Jasa  pursued 
him,  and  camped  at  a spot  now  called  after  him  JasAdhAr.  Here 
Vejo,  who  was  not  aware  of  Jasa  being  so  near,  accidentally  went 
while  hunting  a boar.  When  Jasa  captured  Vejo  he  put  arms  in 
his  hands  and  told  him  to  defend  himself,  but  Vejo  hung  down  his 
head  and  said  that  his  guilt  in  treacherously  slaying  Raninal  forbade 
him  to  take  up  arms  against  Ranmal’s  father.  On  this  Jasa  slew 
him  and  this  deserted  fortress  has  ever  since  been  called  Vejalkotha. 

Others  however  attribute  the  founding  of  Vejalkotha  to  Vejal  or 
Vinjal  VAja.  But  the  appearance  of  the  place  is  even  more  ancient 
fcbau  Vinjal  VAja's  time,  and  it  probably  was  founded  by  dynasties 
unterior  to  either  Sarvaiya  Vejo  or  Vinjal  VAja.  Vejo  Sarvaiya’ s Btay 
there  was  enforced  and  temporary,  so  that  though  he  may  have  taken 
shelter  there  it  is  not  probable  that  ho  could  have  built  it.  Vinjal 
V*ja  is  much  more  probable,  only  the  buildings  seem  to  date  from 
at  least  a.d.  800  whereas  Vinjal  VAja  could  not  havo  boon  anterior 
to  the  fourteenth  century  a.d.  Until  a more  elaborate  examination 
has  been  made  of  Vejalkotha,  it  will  bo  difficult  to  assign  it  any 
accurate  date,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  certainly  at  least 
as  old  as  a.d.  1000. 

V ekria  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  under  the  LAkhApAdar  Vkxria* 

tluinah , from  which  it  is  distant  about  eighteen  miles  to  tlio 
westward.  The  talukah  consists  of  but  one  village  of  Vekria,  and 
the  Grasias  are  KAthis  of  the  VAla  tribe.  Vekria  is  abont  eleven 
miles  south-south-west  of  Bagasra,and  twelve  miles  south -south-east 
of  MAnckvAda.  The  population  agreeably  to  the  census  of  1872 
was  651 , and  according  to  that  of  1881  770  sonla  Vekria  is  situated 
close  on  tho  western  side  of  a lofty  roky  ridge  which  runs  for  about 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  north-west  to  south-west.  About  a mile 
north-east  of  Vekria  this  ridge  is  1005  feet  high,  but  is  highest  at  its 
south-east  extremity  close  to  tho  village  of  ChAchai  where  it  roaches 
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1388  feot.  The  Shetmnji  river  rises  close  to  the  foot  of  this 
ridge  about  a mile  or  two  to  the  westward-  After  rounding  the 
south-east  end  of  the  ridge  it  ilows  parallel  to  it  in  a north-easterly 
direction  until  about  opposite  to  Yekria.  It  then  Hows  still  more 
to  the  east  aud  leaves  tne  ridge. 

Vera  val  is  known  in  the  Purdns  as  Veldvan  or  the  forest  of 
creepers,  but  three  other  derivations  are  suggested,  one  from  Vehikui 
a term  used  in  old  inscriptions  for  a small  port  Thus  in  the 
inscription  in  the  temple  of  Haraad  Mata  the  words  occur  Hurmoj 
Veldkul,  t.  e.  in  the  port  of  Orranz.  Another  is  suggested  from  the 
tradition  that  Soldi  t Ydla  married  a wife  from  tais  part  of  the 
country  and  stayed  here  for  a time ; afterwards  his  son  Dhan  Vdla 
succeeded  him  on  the  Taluja  gddi,  and  his  son  Verdcalji  came 
hither  and  founded  the  village  of  Verdval.  A third  derivation  is 
from  Vilayasthnl  or  * charming  place.1  It  has  owed  it9  origiu  to 
its  celebrated  neighbour  Patan  Somndtb,  and  rose  into  notice  as  a 
port  principally  during  the  time  of  the  Gujardt  Sultdns,  when  and 
afterwards  until  superseded  by  Surat,  it  was  the  principal  port  of 
embarkation  for  Muhammadan  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  cities  of  their 
faith.  It  seems  to  havo  fallen  waste  at  one  time,  for  the  Divan 
Ranchodji's  history  tells  us  that  Nidnmt  Khdn  Lodhi  held  Pdtan 
Somndth  and  other  places  in  jdgir  from  the  Gujardt  rulers  and  that 
he  peopled  Verdval  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  a.d.  He  also 
mentions  that  later  on  in  this  century  Mdndji  Angria  sailed  hither 
and  attacked  Verdval,  but  after  fighting  for  throe  days  and  nights 
was  forced  to  depart  after  receiving  the  present  of  a horse.  He 
also  says  that  the  Portuguese  of  Div  made  several  fruitless  attacks 
on  Verdval.  KAzi  Shekli  Mian  of  Mdngrol  conquered  Verdval  in 
about  a.d.  1762  but  in  a short  time  it  was  wrested  from  him  by 
Divdn  Ainarji  of  Jundgad.  Still  later  on  in  a.d.  1787  Rdna 
Sultdnji  of  Porbandar  conquered  Vordval  and  retained  it  for  two 
years  but  Nawdb  Hdmid  Khan  of  Jundgad  reconquered  this  town 
in  1789  and  sinco  then  it  has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Jundgad.  In  the  temple  of  Ilarsad  M'»ta  (classically  Haisidh)  is 
the  celebrated  inscription  of  Samvat  1320  this  inscription  is  specially 
notable  as  recording  the  fact  of  a Muhammadan  endowing  a mosque 
in  this  year.  And  it  also  bears  fonr  different  eras,  namely  those 
of  Vikram,  Shdlivdhau,  Valabhi,  and  Shri  Ring.  It  is  from  this 
inscription  that  it  was  discovered  that  tho  Valabhi  Samvat  commenced 
in  a.d.  319  and  that  tho  Shri  Sing  era  dates  from  a.d.  1113.  The 
river  Devka  called  in  the  Purdns  Devika  flows  to*  the  north  of 
Vordval,  and  finally  bending  to  the  west,  joins  the  sea  near  tho 
Jdleshvar  temple.  This  place  is  called  the  Ddni  Bdru.  Tho  Jdleshvar 
Mahddev  is  situated  by  the  sea  shore  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ddni 
Bdru  and  derives  its  name  from  the  word  jdl  a net,  as  the  legend 
relates  how  tho  fishermen  of  RAja  Ndbhdg  accidentally  caught 
Apastambh  Rishi  in  their  net  and  he  indignant  at  the  insult  cursed 
them  and  their  Rdja.  Afterwards  on  their  Raja  professing  his  sorrow 
and  presenting  tho  sage  with  a cow  he  was  forgiven  through  the 
intercession  of  another  sage  Lomash  Rishi,  and  the  ling  which  had  been 
adored  by  tho  Rishi  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Jdleshvar  Mdlidder. 
Tho  fishermen  also  expressed  contrition,  and  attained  salvation  aud 
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the  fish  were  restored  to  life  and  became  immortal.  It  i8  about  two 
miles  distant  from  Patan  Somndth  and  is  a convenient  port  of  call 
for  steamers  passing  between  Bombay  and  Kardchi  or  Cutch.  But 
the  sea  is  so  violent  on  this  coast  after  the  middle  of  April,  that  this 
added  to  the  fact  that  there  is  neither  safe  nor  deep  anchorage  near 
the  shore,  prevents  its  being  resorted  to  by  any  but  local  shipping 
of  small  tonnage.  During  the  hot  weather  small  boats  making  the 
shore  from  the  mail  steamer,  which  anchors  about  three  miles  out 
are  sometimes  liable  to  be  capsized.  Small  steamers  come  in  some- 
what nearer.  The  late  Nawab  has  spent  some  money  in  improving 
the  port  and  erecting  a light-house,  but  in  truth  without  largo 
expenditure  it  will  never  be  anything  but  an  indifferent  port  or 
roadstead.  Verdval  is  famous  for  its  onions  which  are  large  and 
mild  like  Spanish  onions,  and  are  largely  exported.  It  exports 
cotton,  and  imports  grain,  piecegoods,  and  timber.  The  population 
of  Verdval  according  to  the  consus  of  1872  was  10,725  souls,  but 
in  1881  had  increased  to  12,111  owing  to  increased  briskness  of 
trade. 

Vera't,  Chitrod,  Kankai,  Ac.,  are  old  villages  now  doserted, 
or  olse  merely  occupied  by  a few  huts  of  Chdrans,  Rabdris  or  other 
cattle  grazers,  but  which  evidently  must  once  have  been  largo  and 
populous  villages.  Near  Mdlia  also  are  many  waste  sites  with 
ancient  palyas  or  memorial  stones.  Those  villages  were  probably 
once  inhabited  by  Kdthis  who  were  driven  out  in  the  14th  century 
Samvai  by  Ra  Khengdr  III.  The  most  ancient  of  all  of  these  was 
doubtless  Kankdi  which  was  built  of  brick  both  the  fort  and  the 
temples  and  houses  therein.  The  temples  of  the  Kankiii  Mata 
and  Kalika  Mata  are  howover  built  of  stone,  but  they  Lave  both 
probably  been  recently  repaired.  The  temple  of  Kankai  Mata  who 
is  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Kapol  Vdnids  contains  an  inscription 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  restored  in  Samvat  1864  a.d.  1808  by  Kapol 
Vdnids  Odndi  Kika  and  Devsi  Raghundth.  Kankdi  is  probably 
contemporaneous  with  Valabhi  and  other  ancient  towns  and 
probably  dates  as  far  back  as  a.d.  500  if  not  older  still.  It  is 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Singdvda  river  about  ten  miles 
sou th  of  Visdvadar,  Chitrod  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Hiran,  and  is  also  ancient  but  probably  much  more  modern  than 
Kankdi.  It  is  said  to  have  been  governed  by  a Raja  named 
Ilathising  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  Hdtis.  VbrAt 
is  about  coeval  with  Chitrod  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  ruled 
by  the  Chdvada  Rajputs,  but  this  is  a mere  tradition.  It  is  also 
called  Verat-Nagri  ; other  ancient  places  in  the  Gir  are  Hiraniu 
probably  the  modern  Tdldla  where  there  ore  the  remains  of  a masonry 
Land  yet  visible.  AmbAt  near  Jdmvdla  and  Ghat vad  is  surrounded 
'by  a singular  excavation  cut  in  the  solid  limestone.  This  was 
probably  an  irrigation  channel.  The  Bhirn  Chas  in  the  eastern 
Gir  near  Chikal  Koba  seems  to  be  a channel  cot  in  the  rock  for  the 
conveyance  of  water  for  irrigation  or  other  purposes.  The  barnlet 
of  Bliim -ka-Deval  or  Bbim’s  temple  is  about  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Patan  Sorandth,  and  the  temple  is  a fine  and  ancieufc  one.  Other 
uoticeable  places  in  the  Girare  Chhelna,  Sdsan,  and  Mandor.  Chhelnn 
in  the  centre  of  the  Gir,  was  no  doubt  formerly  cultivated  land. 
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numerous,  wells  are  to  be  found  in  its  lands  and  it  probably 
waste  in  the  troublous  times  early  in  the  18thceutury.  and  its  " 
were  overgrown  with  forest.  Mandor  whero  there  ar 
Buddhist  caves  cut  in  the  bank  of  a stream  which  joins  tho 
probably  fell  waste  about  tho  same  time.  It  is  about  nine  or 
miles  north  of  Sutrdpiida  and  five  or  six  north-east  of 
Soiun/ith  and  must  have  been  a fine  and  flourishing  town, 
are  about  six  caves  in  the  bank  of  the  affluent  of  the  Hiran  and  < 
cave  in  the  bank  of  the  Hiran  itself.  The  town  of  Mandor  lies 
the  fork  between  the  Hiran  river  and  its  affluent.  The  town  w 
surrounded  by  a fort  wall  of  cut-stone  and  had  a handsome  gate. 
It  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hdtis. 

Vicha'vad  is  a separate  tribute-paying  talukah  in  the  Sorath 
district,  and  subordinate  to  the  district  officer.  The  tdlukddr*  are 
Majaiuddrs  of  tho  Gdikwdr  and  Niigar  Brdhmans  by  caste.  One  of 
them  exercises  jurisdiction  of  tho  sixth  class.  Vickiivad  is  situated 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Manikvdda  civil  station,  nine  miles 
of  Bilkha,  and  eight  miles  north  of  Sarsai.  The  population  of 
Vichdvad  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was  388,  ana  according  to 
that  of  1881  679  souls. 


Victim  a.  Vichhia  is  a flourishing  town  belonging  to  Jasdan  from  which 

place  it  lies  about  fifteen  miles  to  tho  north-east.  It  is  fourteen  miles 
west  of  Botdd  railway  station,  and  ten  miles  west  of  PdlyAd.  It 
is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Goma  river.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a wall  and  it  is  connected  with  Jasdan  by  a good 
made  road.  Vichhia  is  a good  local  market  for  molasses,  ghi,  cotton, 
and  grain.  The  principal  traders  aro  Vani&s  and  Khojihs.  The 
present  chief  of  Jasdan  has  brought  Vichhia  to  its  present  prosperous 
state.  He  built  the  wall  surrounding  the  town  at  a cost  of  £6000 
(Its.  60,000)  and  lent  the  traders  £2500  (Rs.  25,000)  free  of 
interest  to  build  themselves  shops.  The  chief  has  a good  residence 
at  Vichhia  and  he  is  constructing  a fine  tank  to  the  west  of  this 
town  in  order  to  irrigate  the  adjacent  land.  The  population  of 
Vichhia  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  was  1180,  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  2341  souls. 

Yirfur.  Virpur,  the  principal  town  of  the  chiefdom  of  Virpur  Kbaredi, 

is  situated  in  the  H*Uar  district  and  is  situated  on  the  highroad 
between  Goudal  and  Jetpur  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  Gondal 
and  eight  miles  north-east  of  Jetpur.  The  founder  of  tho  house  was 
Bhanji  brother  of  Jilm  Sat&ji  and  son  of  J&m  Vibhoji  I.  Ho  in 
a.d.  1635  received  Kal&vud  in  appanage.  His  sou  BhAroji  quitting 
Kiilavad  established  himself  in  a subordinate  position  in  the 
Muhammadan  thdnak  of  Kharedi,  of  which  town  the  zaminikim  were 
Krithis.  Here  ho  made  himself  very  useful  to  the  thdnahddr  and  aided 
that  official  so  much  in  the  expulsion  of  tho  Kathis  that  he  was 
granted  a portion  of  their  lands.  His  successors  established 
themselves  more  firmly,  and  by  farming  the  crown  lands  as  well  as 
adjacent  villages,  and  by  assisting  the  thdnahJdrs  in  neighbouring 
conquests  obtained  both  shares  in  such  conquests  and  farms  of  tho 
village  revenues.  Mokoji  also  called  Bdvoji,  the  seventh  generation 
from  Bharoji,  obtained  sole  possession  of  Kharedi  expelling  the 
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thdnnhddr  in  about  a.d.  17G6.  Ho  also  conquered  Virpnr  and  two  Chapter  XIII. 

other  villages  from  tho  KAthis,  who  had  occupied  that  town  on  the  pjicea 

dissolution  of  the  Moghal  power.  After  this  conquest  he  made 
Virpor  his  capital,  and  consolidated  a tdlukah  of  thirteen  villages.  Vmrv*. 

Tho  present  chief  Suroji  is  tho  fifth  from  this  Mokoji  II.  otherwise 
called  Bdvoji.  Tho  Virpur  house  aro  tho  earliest  offshoots  of 
Navanagar  amongst  tho  separate  tribute-paying  t&lulcddrs . The 
Virpur  chief  exercises  jurisdiction  of  the  fourth  class.  He  is  a Jadeja 
Bnjput  and  as  abovo  mentioned  a cadet  of  Navanagar.  There 
was  it  is  said  in  ancient  times  a very  largo  temple  on  the  site 
of  tho  modern  town  of  Virpur,  bnt  it  was  cast  down  by  the 
Muhammadans.  Large  stones  belonging  to  this  temple  are  still 
dug  up  on  its  ancient  site.  There  is  also  a large  well  with  steps 
called  the  Minal  Vav  tho  building  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Minaldevi  the  mother  of  Sidhraj  Jayasingh,  the  renowned  sovereign 
of  Anhilvada  Pritan.  The  population  of  Virpur  according  to  tne 
census  of  1872  was  1227  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1342  souls. 

Vithalgad  is  a separate  tributo-paying  tdlukah  ol  tho  Jhdldvdd  Vithaloab. 
district  consisting  of  seven  villages  in  all,  three  of  which  are 
scattered  in  other  districts.  Thus  Rashndl  and  Pipalva  are  situated 
in  the  Gohilvdd  and  nadala  in  the  Hdlar  district  The  ancient 
name  of  Vithalgad  was  Vdntu  and  it  formerly  belonged  to  the 
tdlukah  of  Lakh  tar,  from  which  it  was  acquired  by  Bdbdji  Apdji 
the  famous  Gaikwdr  general  in  a.d.  1 806.  This  general  was  a man  of 
gTeat  prowess  and  political  acumen,  and  he  freed  tho  tdlukah  from 
debt  and  also  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  chieftains  of 


Colonel  Walker  he  brought  the  settlement  of  the  Kdtkiawdr 
tdlukddr*’  tribute  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  only  once  baffled,  and  this  was  by  the  notorious  riever 
Kbdchar  Bhan  of  Bhadli  who,  not  only  escaped  his  pursuit,  but  fell 
on  and  plundered  his  baggage.  Tho  following  couplet  regarding 
this  is  well  known  throughout  the  province : 

Oh  ) Baba,  no  one  dares  to  take  your  goat  even  by  the  ear  ; 

Yet  Bhdn  of  Bluvdli  has  eaten  it  hoofs  and  all. 

The  tdlukddr  usually  resides  at  Baroda  and  the  Agency  have 
appointed  a thanahddr  to  administer  the  state  jurisdiction,  which 
he  doeB  as  a third  class  magistrate,  and  hears  civil  causes  up  to  £25 
(Rs.  250)  in  value.  The  tdlukddr  has  fifth  class  jurisdiction,  but  being 
non-resident,  is  unable  to  exercise  it.  Excellent  rice  is  grown  at 
Vithalgad  in  the  low-lying  lands  there,  which  aro  in  the  rainy 
season  much  flooded  by  the  rain  water.  Vithalgad  is  situated 
about  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Lakhtar  and  two  miles  east  of 
Chabli  railway  station  on  tho  Wadhwau  extension  of  the  B.  B.  and 
C.  I.  Railway.  It  is  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Viramgdm. 
The  population  of  Vithalgad  according  to  the  census  of  1872  was 
1151  and  according  to  that  of  1881  1273  souls. 

Virva'v  is  a separate  tribute-paying  tdlukah  in  the  Hdldr  district 
under  tho  Lodhika  thdnah . It  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  south- 
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west  of  RAjkot.,  eight  miles  east-north -east  of  Lodhika,  auil 
miles  north-east  uf  Mengni.  The  tdlukdars  am  Jiideja  Ita; — ' 
Bh&yAd  of  Rajkot.  Tho  idhtkah  consists  of  the  one  vi  _ 

The  population  of  Virvav  according  to  the  census  of  1872 
and  according  to  tliat  of  1881  170  souls. 

Visavadar,  about  t wenty-five  miles  south-east  of  JtinAgad,  i 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Gir  forest,  and  used  to  be  the 
quarters  of  tho  Harsnrka  KAt.his,  who  formerly  enjoyed 
|K>*se8Bions  in  these  parts.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a tort, 
climate  and  the  water  are  both  unhealthy.  Tho  river  Po; 
by  Visavadar.  Its  water  is  supposed  to  bo  very  prejml 
There  is  a famous  couplet  regarding  this  : 

The  Popatri  says,  I am  sliallow  and  How  beneath  Uie  earth  ; 

Pi  rat  I cause  people  to  take  to  their  bed,  and  then  I cause  their  *h 
swell. 

A swollen  stomach  is  ono  of  the  symptoms  of  illness 
by  drinking  Gir  water.  The  population  according  to  the  < 
of  1872  was  1029  souls,  but  decreased  to  924  after  the 
of  1878-79.  Vis&vadar  is  tho  chief  town  of  a inahtil  or 
division,  and  a vahivatddr  (or  ro venue  official)  and  a first 
magistrate  have  tlioir  head -quarters  here.  Six  miles  to  tbo  es 
Visavadar  is  the  Hothalia  hill  wherein  is  tho  cave  of 
Padaxnni,  a famous  character  in  local  legend.  She,  when 
father  was  dying  and  hor  brothers  tlinched,  vowed  to  avenge  I 
on  his  enemy  Biimanio  Hadbhah  (Jam  B&inanio?).  She  i 
man’s  dress  and  armour  and  met  with  a Rajput,  called  Odha, 
was  also  marching  against  Banian io.  Odha  had  been 
from  bis  country  of  Cutch  by  his  brother  Tamachi  on  a 1 
complaint  from  his  wife  Minalde,  that  Odha  had  outraged 
modesty,  the  truth  being  that  ho  had  refused  her  advances, 
this  strait  ho  sought  shelter  with  his  cousin  Visalde  Vaghela « 
Wadhwau  and  observed  that  Visalde  mingled  dust  with  his 
and  on  enquiring  the  reason,  wras  told  that  it  was  because  of 
wrongs  bo  had  suffered  from  Batnanio  Bads hah.  Odha  and  Ho 
performed  many  exploits  together,  and  finally  one  day  wh 
Hotbal  was  bathing  alone  in  a tank,  Odha  accidentally  went  tbc 
and  perceived  that  she  was  a woman.  Then  Odha  married  Hotlial 
and  she  resided  in  this  cave  in  the  hill  now  called  after  hor  : 
Hero  she  bore  him  two  sons  named  J&kliro  and  Jcsal.  After  I 
or  1 X years  spont  thus,  Odha  felt  homo-sick  and  begged  Hotbal  1 
accompany  him  to  Cutch.  Sho  said, 9 It  is  not  advisable  that 
should  go  thither,  nevertheless  if  you  wish  it  I will  accomp 
you  on  condition  that  you  will  never  divulge  that  I am  11c 
Pad  mini.’  He  promised  her  and  they  returned  to  his 
Her  sons  wore  so  brave  aud  gallant  that  they  slow  a lion  which  1 
much  annoyed  the  village.  Tho  villagers  then  inquired  who  I 
wife  was  to  have  borne  such  gallant  sons.  Odha  at  first  hesib 
but  finally,  when  pressed,  confessed  that  she  was  Hothat  Pa 
When  ho  returned  home  Ilothal  reproached  him  fur  what  he  1 
done,  and  taking  Jcsal  with  her  returned  to  her  cave, 
begged  her  to  stay,  but  she  refused,  but  promised  to  return  i 
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Jakhro’s  wedding  day  if  he  would  light  a piece  of  incense  which 
she  gave  him  and  think  of  her.  When  Jakkro  was  married,  he 
lighted  the  incense,  and  immediately  Ilothal  appeared  bringing 
with  her  his  son  Jcsal.  Jesal  was  married  also  attho  same  time  as 
Jnkhro,  and  after  the  marriage,  departed  alone  for  the  cave.  Odha 
followed  her  at  a little  distance,  until  she  entered  the  cave,  but 
when  he  arrived  there  he  found  her  not  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
she  was  an  Apsara  who  had  displeased  Indra  and  had  therefore 
been  banished  from  svarga  until  she  should  have  taken  on  her  a 
h ii  mail  incarnation  and  married  a mortal.  Now  that  her  6ons 
were  married,  her  earthly  mission  was  accomplished,  and  she  was 
caught  up  to  heaven.  Odha  remained  till  his  death  seeking  and 
lamenting  for  Ilothal.  Her  cave  is  called  Hothal  Pad  mini’s  cave  to 
this  day,  and  the  hill  also  is  called  the  Hothalio. 

Visa'va'ra  is  situated  about  a mile  from  the  seashore  on  the 
Kindri  creek  and  about  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Porbandar. 
There  is  a group  of  temples  here  to  tho  east  of  the  village  which  is 
called  Mul  Dwarka.  There  is  also  an  old  well  called  the  GnAn  Vav 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Visa  Bliagat  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
village.  There  is  an  illegible  inscription  in  this  well.  The  imports 
and  exports  by  sea  in  1 881*82  were  of  tho  value  of  Its.  61  aud  Hs.  1505 
respectively;  but  nothiug  was  either  ex tx^r ted  or  imported  in  1882-83 
The  population  was  1016  in  1872,  and  incroased  to  1058  by  1881. 
There  is  a short  inscription  in  tho  temple  of  8bri  Sidbiuith  here, 
dated  Samvat  1262  (A.n.  1206)  to  the  effect  that  Ranshrising  Shri 
Vikraditya  caused  this  imago  of  Ran  8hri  ViknlinAditya  to  be 
made. 

Wadhwan  city  is  situated  on  the  southern  bauk  of  the  northern 
Bhogdvo  river,  which  is  usually  called  the  Wadhwdn  Bhogavo,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  southern  or  Lirabdi  Bkogdvo  river.  Of 
these  two  rivers,  the  southern  Bhog&vo  in  the  rainy  season  after 
pouring  its  waters  into  the  great  marsh  (which  is  a continuation  of 
the  Nal)  east  of  Mitdpuraud  Paruala,  is  joined  there  by  the  waters 
of  the  northern  Bhogavo  aud  the  BhAuur  rivers.  This  marsh  is 
drained  by  threo  streams  one  called  tho  Ornkar  river  aud  two 
others,  one  of  which  retains  the  name  of  BhAdar  while  the  other  is 
called  tho  Dhdri.  All  of  these  eventually  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay.  Of  these  the  Omk&r  river  drains  tho  marsh  on  the  north- 
east, and  the  Dhdri  and  Bh&dar  on  the  south-east.  Wadhwdn  city 
is  a fortified  town,  aud  tho  chief's  palace  (an  imposing  looking 
building  when  seeu  at  a distance)  occupies  a commanding  position  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  town.  Wadhwan  is  a state  exercising 
second  class  jurisdiction  and  possessing  thirty-one  villages.  For  the 
most  part  the  soil  of  the  tdlukuh  is  black  and  fertile,  but  there  are  also 
sandy  patches,  as  well  as  yorddu  or  reddish  soil,  which  is  somewhat 
inferior  to  tho  black  soil  or  kardl,  There  is  one  peculiarity  about 
tho  water  of  Wadhwan,  though  it  applies  to  the  greater  part  of 
Jhdldvdd.  It  is  this  that  water  fouud  at  any  depth  is  brackish,  aud 
if  used  for  irrigation  though  one  excellent  crop  is  produced,  the  land 
becomes  afterwards  so  salt  that  it  has  to  be  left  fallow  for  7 or  8 years 
before  it  will  produce  even  an  ordinary  lain  crop.  It  ia  divided  for 
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revenue  purposes  into  four  principal  unb-divisionB  or 
Wadhwdn,  Ndgncs,  Khodu,  and  Rdrnpum.  The 
Wadhwdn  city  according  to  tlio  census  of  1872  was  i7,i 
according  to  that  of  1881  16,968  souls.  Of  these  about  i 
are  Hindus  and  one-tenth  Musalrndns.  There  arc  900 
Brdlmians  principally  Audich  and  1000  houses  of  V&tiiAs 
Dasa  and  Visa  Surimdlis.  The  wealthiest  of  these  two 
is  the  Visa  Shriradli.  At  Wadhwdn  city  is  a station  of  the  J 
Wadhwdn  Kail  way.  It  is  a great  local  centre  of  the  cotton  t 
and  bos  a wealthy  population  settled  there  who  engage 
trade  and  commerce.  A large  import  trade  is  carried  on 
graiu,  ghi,  aud  cloth  stuffs.  Excellent  country  soap  is 
here  and  used  throughout  the  peninsula  and  is  also 
Gujarat.  Native  saddles  and  horse  furniture  generally  are  i 
here,  and  are  of  some  little  local  fame.  The  stone-cut 
quarry  men  are  skilled  workmen  inferior  to  those  of 
Dhrdngadra  alone.  Wadhwdn  city  was  founded  in  ver 
times,  so  far  back  indeed  that  the  following  duho  or 
commonly  said  regarding  it  aud  Yala: 

VoIji  and  Wadhwdn, 

Pdtan  city  was  afterwards  founded. 

But  the  most  ancient  accounts  represent  it  as  bei  v 
Astigram  tho  villago  of  bones,  and  as  being  subject  to  the  rarity 
a cannibal  Yaksh  called  Shulpdni  who  resided  m a cave  iu  the  I 
of  tho  Bhogdvo  river  about  half  a mile  east  of  Wadhwdn  ci 
which  spot  stands  now  a small  temple  sacred  to  Mahdvir 
Shulpdni  Yaksh  is  said  to  have  been  animated  by  the  soul  of  a 1 
belonging  to  a merchant,  named  Dhan  Dev,  which  being 
iu  crossing  the  Bhogdvo  river  had  been  entrusted  by  its 
the  people  of  W adhw&n,  who  however  had  suffered  it  to  die  of ! 
and  thirst.  While  Shulpdni  Yaksh  was  still  devouring  the  inhnl 
Mahdvir  Svdmi  or  Vardhmdn  Svami  the  24th  and  last  « 
Tirtbankar  visited  Wadhwdn.  Ho  converted  the  Yakah,  *ml 
memory  of  this  great  deliverance,  tho  city  was  after  him 
Vardhmdnpur,  since  corrupted  to  the  modern  Wadhwdn.  Aftc 
the  Vdlds  appear  to  have  held  Wadhwdn,  and  tho  following  < 
commemorates  the  name  of  the  first  Ebhal  of  that  tribe  who  is  i 
to  have  flourished  in  a.d.  295  : 

At  Wadhwin  resides  Ebhal 

Who  can  withstand  tho  onset  of  200,000  men  ; 

He  defeated  the  Irdnis  with  his  spear 
Of  which  tho  Sun  is  witness. 

But  the  Vdlds  soon  retired  southward  and  wo  next  hear  of  a 1 
of  Chdpn  race  at  Wadhwdn  named  Dharnivardh.  In  a 
plate  of  this  chief  ho  is  described  as  sprung  from  Vik 
Chdpa  race.  Tho  founder  of  the  dynasty  is  styled  Vikramdrk,  I 
son  being  Adraka,  and  his  son  Pulkeshi.  Pulkealii  had  two 
Dhrnvabhta  and  Dhuruivardha,  who  seems  to  have 
bis  brother,  and  who  is  tho  reigning  chief  of  Yardhmdnj 
Wadhwdn  in  Shah  Samvat  639  (a.  d.  717).  Dliamiv 
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say  who  this  Mahipal  Dev  could  have  been,  but  if  the  namo  be  g^a^B  ^4  ptacoi 
not  a complimentary  title  of  one  of  the  later  Valabhi  kings,  it  may 
have  been  the  real  or  family  name  of  a hitherto  unknown  successor 
of  the  6th  Sildditya.  Possibly  too  it  may  have  been  the  name  of  one 

* of  the  Voids  of  Yantholi,  and  wo  know  that  in  more  mordern  times 

* the  name  of  Mahipal  was  a favourite  with  the  Junagad  Chudd-samds, 
the  successors  of  the  Vulda  of  Vauthali.  The  Chdpa  race  to  which 
Dharnivardh  is  said  to  have  belonged,  was  probably  the  Chdpatkafc 
or  Chavada,  which  notoriously  ruled  in  the  vicinity.  Afterwards 
Wadhwdn  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Solankhis  of  Patan  who  were 
Lords  paramount  of  both  Gujarat  and  th<T  peninsula.  Their  great 
military  road  was  constructed  from  Yiramgdm  towards  Junagad 
(in  suppression  of  the  old  circuitous  road  through  tho  coast  belt 
which  led  by  Gogha  and  Una  to  Somndth  Pdtan  and  Dwdrka)  in 
order  to  overawe  the  Yddav  Chudasama  chieftains  of  Junagad, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  route  shorter  to  the  sacred  faue  of 
Somndth.  The  main  difficulty  was  to  obtain  supplies  of  water  and 
to  provide  fortified  camps.  Wadhwdn  was  one  or  the  latter  and  the 
remains  of  bunds  or  water  receptacles  have  been  discovered  in  the 
river-bed  which  aro  attributed  to  Sidhrdj  Jayasing.  This  great 
road  passed  tfrVPUgfc  Jhinjfruydda.  Wadhwdn,  Saela,  Dhdndhalpur, 

Addla,  Cliobdri,  Sardar,  Gondhal,  Virpur  and  Jotpur  to  Jundgud. 

Finally  Wadhwdn  was  bestowed  in  later  times  on  a branch  of  the 
Vaghelds  who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Muhammadans  at  au  early 
period.  And  from  tho  time  of  Ahmad  Shdh  a strong  thanah  was 
always  kept  here  as  being  an  important  point  whence  to  dominate 
the  peninsula.  There  are  three  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
Persian  inscriptions  in  Wadhwdn,  two  of  the  timo  of  Aiimad 
Shdh,  and  the  third  is  in  tho  Pdda  mosque1  in  tho  town  and  is  dated 
Sursan  840  corresponding  to  a.d.  1448  in  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Muhammad  II.  Gheids-ud-dunya-wa-ud-diu  sou  of  Sultan  Ahmad  I. 

Of  the  two  inscriptions  of  tho  time  of  Sultdn  Ahmad,  one 
originally  belonged  to  a mosque  within  tho  Darbdr  enclosure,  but 
now  used  for  n granary.  It  now  lies  loose  in  the  Pdda  mosque. 

This  one  has  tho  date  Sursan  840  corresponding  to  a.d.  1439,  and 
mentions  that  the  builder  of  the  mosque  was  Malik  Muhammad  bin 
Malik  Musa  in  the  reign  of  Ndsir-uil-dunya-wa-ud-diu-Abul  Fateh 
Ahmad  Shdh.  The  other  inscription  on  a loose  slab  somewhat 
broken  is  also  in  the  Pdda  mosque  but  it  only  mentions  the  fact  of 
the  mosque  having  been  built  in  Ahmad  Shdh’a  reigu.  There  is 
another  very  interesting  old  Gujardti  inscription  rocently  discovered 
at  Wadhwdn  during  excavations  of  tho  old  palace  foundations  dated 
Vikram  Samvat  1613  a.d.  1556  in  the  reign  of  Sultdn  Ahmad  II.  of 
Gujarat  as  follows : 


1 This  mosque  It  built  noar  the  BhoirApa  where  tho  remains  of  many  old  Jain 
temples  and  images  arc  frequently  found.  These  temples  aro  said  to  have  originally 
l>.*en  500  in  number,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  a Modh  V&nla  named  BA  jo.  An 
image  of  NeminAth  the  Jain  Tirthaukar  I tearing  an  inscription  dated  Maui  ml  139 
(prokibly  1139)  mentions  that  it  was  established  on  tho  third  of  the  light  half  of  the 
month  of  Vaiduikh  in  the  abovo  mentioned  year,  in  the  PAja  Vasahika  by  Uatandovi, 
wife  of  Vuhora  MunjAi,  son  of  Vohora  Dels,  descendant  of  Seth  PAja  of  Modh  race. 
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On  Monday  the  1st  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  of  Skr4v a* 
ia  tin*  year  1G 13  after  Vikrarn,  according  to  the  Jh&lavftdi 
calculation  in  the  victorious  reign  of  Patshih  Hhri  Ahmad.  Frrwn 
Jlazrat  SulimAii  Khan  being  deputy  of  Shri  ltmet  Kli&fi1  Ahodi* 

Mir  Shri  Hosaliar.  Malik  Amal  Hav&lim*  A1  ULsUplini  Malik 
hoivi/z  the  chief  men  (of  the  kingdom)  to  the  Lord  of  Shri  Rangoia 
(or  Kaugvala)  of  the  pargmui  of  Wadhwin  Ra  Shri  Ar?*iJjif 
Hangan  being  the  chief  man.  Mir  Abdul  Halim,  son  of  Alidal 
Hasan,  l**ing  Bnkhshi  of  Wadhwin.  Desai  A'ua  and  the  Patel  and 
Taliti.  To  wit  whatever  vajr  is  due  from  the  paidiuis  of  the 
mentioned  town  l»ot )i  Kotiiui  and  Taliivids,  this  shall  l»e  spent  by 
the  Talavifc  ou  the  Taliiv  (tank)  and  the  Kotiis  on  the  Kot  (fort) 
Whoever  shall  infringe  these  stipulations  let  it  be  to  the  Hindu 
as  the  oath  of  the  cow  and  to  the  Musaluukn  as  the  oath  of  the 
pig.  This  has  been  granted  in  the  presence  of  Deaai  Bhulav, 
son  of  Shavji  and  Jasa  son  of  Bhauji.  If  any  ouo  act  contrary 
to  this  to  him  be  the  Gadhya  Gab 

Beneath  are  carved  two  donkeys. 

This  inscription  shows  the  origin  of  the  Kotia  and  TalAvi 
and  that  they  were  origiually  jmsdilds  holding  lands,  tho  income 
which  they  wore  bound  to  expend  on  the  forts  and  tanks  of 
places  uear  which  their  holdings  were  situated.  After 
Muhammadans  Wadhwan  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  the  J h&l&s  of 
who  have  retained  it  ever  since.  During  their  rule  Wodkwrtu 
usually  given  to  the  heir  to  the  gddi  in  Jivdi.  Wndkwdn  is 
for  being  the  place  where  Kdnik  Devdi  queen  of  Ra  KhengAr  i 
Jutmgad  committed  sati  when  brought  thither  captive  by  Si** 
Jayasingk,  who  had  slain,  not  only  her  husband,  but  her  two 
Ranik  Devdi  could  not  forgivo  Sidhraj  the  slanghtor  of  these 
and  mounted  the  funeral  pile  in  the  Bhogavo  river  op[ 
Wadhw&n,  after  cursing  their  slayer.  Her  valiyo , or  mem< 
stono,  still  stands  on  the  city  or  southern  bank  of  the  river 
memory  of  her  death.  It  is  placed  in  a temple  of  somearchi 
pretensions.  The  Wad h wan  Jim l as  are  sprung  from  Prathinii 
eldest  son  of  Ruj  Chandrosingii  of  Ilalvad  who  came  to  Wadfr 
in  tho  beginning  of  tho  17th  century  A.D.  and  eudoavoured 
obtain  the  assistance  of  tho  thdnahddr  against  his  father.  T 
thdnahddr  did  not  operate  actively  against  Chandmsiugji,  but 
suffered  Pratkiraj  to  reside  there.  Prathinij  aided  tho  thdnahddr 
several  daring  exploits  prominent  among  which  was  tho  sock  of 
Skiaui,  but  afterwards  he  becamo  headstrong  and  impatient  of 
control,  and  plundered  imperial  treasure.  After  this  he  wa> 
imprisoned  and  sent  to  Ahmadabad  where  ho  died  in  confinement 
But  his  two  sons  SultAuji  and  Rajoji  took  shelter  with  the  Ibiv  of 
Bimdli,  and  as  AmarsingJI  a younger  brotlier  of  Pruthiruj  hnd 
succeeded  to  tho  gddi  of  Ilalvad,  and  was  moreover  suspected  of 
having  assisted  the  imperial  servants  in  confining  Prat  hiraj,  they  went 
into  outlawry  against,  him.  Finally  Rdjoji,  the  second  son  iu  about 
a.d.  1630,  established  hiuisclf  at  Wadhwan  though  in  a subordinate 


• Itimid  KlUn.  * Yiihudi  (!).  * Nusrat  Thai  < f). 
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position  to  tbo  thdnahddr  of  whom  ho  was  a service  tenant.  RAjoji 
however  served  the  thdnahddr  loyally,  and  thus  established  himself 
firmly  and  made  himself  exceedingly  useful;  he  died  in  A.D.  1643 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sabalsingh  I.  who  was  an  equally 
gallant  warrior  and  was  sent  with  the  viceroy  Mohobat  Khan  to  Surat 
in  A.D.  1663,  when  that  nobleman  proceeded  thither  after  the 
plunder  of  that  town  by  the  Mar&tha  chieftain  Shivaji.  On  his 
return  he  occupied  himself  principally  in  taking  farms  of  villages 
and  amongst  others  farmed  the  villago  of  Anindra,  and  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  of  Sarnvat  1721,  corresponding  to  a.d.  1665,  in  a 
well  at  that  village.  Sabalsing  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  by 
his  younger  brother  Udayasing  in  a.d.  1666.  Udayasing  however 
died  in  a.d.  1G81  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Bhagatsing.  Now 
Rajoji  the  founder  of  the  house  had  four  sons  Sabalsing, 
mentioned  above  who  succeeded  him  and  was  assassinated  as 
described,  Udayasing  who  murdered  aud  succeeded  Sabalsing 
aforesaid,  Bhaysingji  who  left  KAtbiAwAr  as  a child  in  his  father’s 
life ti mo  ancf  resided  at  Idar,  the  chief  of  which  place  was  his 
maternal  uncle.  Here  lie  resided  till  he  was  grown  up,  when  he 
married  a daughter  of  the  chief  of  SAvar  in  MAlwa  and  remainod 
there.  His  so  a distinguished  himself  so  much  at 

Suvar  that  his  aunt  feared  he  might  one  day  dispossess  her  children. 
She  accordingly  begged  her  husband  to  expel  Madhavsing,  but 
her  husband  would  not  consent.  At  last  the  matter  came  to 
Madhavsing’ a ears  and  he  left  SAvar  for  Bundi.  Here  ho  speedily 
became  a most  influential  person  andattained  the  rank  of  commander 
of  the  Bundi  forces.  In  a.d.  1682  he  received  the  fief  of  NAnta. 
On  the  death  of  the  RAja  of  Bundi  shortly  after,  lie  ontrusteJTiis 
son  to  the  care  of  Madhavsing  who  agreeably  to  his  request  carried 
on  tbo  state  affairs  as  well  as  the  charge  of  tho  minor  for  several 
years.  But  he  incurred  the  jealousy  of  jthp  Bundi  Itani,  who  foared 
that  his  influence  might  be  prejudicial  to  her  son,  and  she  directed 
tho  Arab  and  Sindhi  troops  to  attack  his  house.  MAdhavsing 
repellod  his  assailants,  but  considering  that  it  would  be  disloyal 
to  fight  against  his  own  ward’s  mother,  he  left  Bondi  and  proceeded 
to  Kota,  tho  RAja  of  which  place  welcomed  Mm  gladly,  and  advanced 
a mile  or  two  from  his  capital  to  meet  him.  At  Kota,  as  at  Bundi, 
Madhavsing  distinguished  himself  by  excellent  service.  This 
Madhavsing  hod  four  sons,  Madansing  who  succeeded  his 
father  at  Kota,  and  it  was  his  grandson  the  famous  J&litnsing  who 
founded  tho  principality  of  JhAlera  Patan,  which  became  a separate 
state  under  his  descendants  Arjansing,  and  Abhesing;  tbeso 
two  brought  an  army  from  Kota  aud  killed  Bhagatsing1  in  tho 
DarbAr  of  WadhwAn,  and  divided  tho  country  between  them  in 
A.ti.  1707.  Arjansing  retaining  WadhwAn  of  which  he  became  solo 
master,  expelling  tlie  thdnahddr , whilo  Abhyesing  took  the  Chuda 
parganah.  After  theso  conquests  the  fourth  son  of  the  aforesaid 
Madhavsing,  named  MAnsingji,  joined  his  brethren  and  received 
Jlminar  ami  other  villages.  MAusiugji’s  descendants  still  inherit  tho 


* The  degrcemUnta  of  thi*  Bhagatsingji  enjoy  the  eutirv  village  of  Lntuda  in  yrd&. 
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separate  tribute-paying  states  of  Jhamor,  JhArapodor,  anti 
axnl  also  the  village  of  VarsAni  under  WadhwAo.  Tho 
of  this  MAdhavsing  mentioned  above  are  still  known  as 

JhAlAs.  Arjansing  died  in  a.d.  1739  and  his  wife  Dev 

daughter  of  HAdn  Amarringji,  burned  with  him  on  the  fifth  of 
dark  half  of  Shnivan,  Savivat  1795,  Shake  1661, 

A.n.  1739.  Her  momorial  stone  is  not  far  from  that  of  1 
and  is  honoured  as  that  of  the  HAdi  mother.  When  any 
the  houses  of  Wadhwan  or  CKnda  are  married,  it  is  customary  for 
bride  and  bridegroom  to  come  and  pay  their  respecta  to  the 
mother.  This  place  where  the  monument  is  placed  is  the  “ 
gTonud  of  tho  corpses  of  the  ruling  chiefs  of  Wadhwan. 
was  an  intelligent  ruler  who  consolidated  his  estate  and 
engage  in  nseless  wars.  It  was  in  his  time  that  Vdnkiiner 
N/lg-Kes  to  this  state.  Arjansing  was  succeeded  in  A.in  1739  by  1 
eldest  son  Sabalsing.  He  bad  also  four  other  sons,  ~ 
who  received  Vann,  BAkarthali,  and  GhanAd;  MAnAbbAi 
received  Durthrej  and  ^Ttiva ; ItAmobhAi  who  received 
andJVAdla;  anil  KashiAji1  who  received  GnndiAli  and  BAla. 
these  four  are  now  separate  tribute -paying  (ahJcalU, 

II.  who  resided  at  NAg-Ne9  during  his  father's  lifetime 
RAnpur  unsuccessfully  in  a.d.  1734.  In  revengo  for  this  DAmAji 
GAikwAr  attacked  NAg-Nes  and  took  Sabalsing  a prisoner  to  Barcda. 
lie  remained  there  in  captivity  for  three  years,  ana  was  then  released 
on  his  father's  death  and  on  hia  agreeing  to  pay  a fine.  Sa  hairing 
diod  in  a.d.  1765  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Chaudraringji, 
commonly  known  as  ChAudAbhai.  Sabalsing  had  two  oilier  sons, 
LAkhAji  to  whom  he  gave  Yarod,  Ugal,  and  KAriAni;  PatAbhai 
who  receive<i  RAjpur,  Anindra,  and  the  waste  site  of  Soikdo.  These 
are  now  both  separate  tribute- paying  talukahs. 


Chandrasingji  is  said  by  Kinloch  Forbes  in  the  RAs  Mala  (from 
which  I quote  the  following)  to  have  been  at  feud  with  Limbdi : 

* A LohAna  of  the  village  of  Memka  near  WadhwAn  took  a 
bullock-load  of  pulse,  which  in  KAtliiAwAr  they  call  jhdlar,  toRozku 
in  the  BhAl  country,  near  Dhandhuka,  to  sell  it  The  ChudAsama 
GrAsia  of  Roskn,  whose  name  was  Mepji,  had  married  one  of  his 
daughters  to  a JhAla  bridegroom,  but  was  nevertheless  at  feud  with 
that  house.  He  said  jeoringly  to  the  LohAna,  ‘ What  is  the  worth  of 
that jhdla  of  yours? *  * The  LohAna  answered,  ' A hundred  Bhalide1 
go  to  one  jhdlaJ  When  the  Chudasamn  heard  that,  he  was  very 
angry,  he  beat  the  LohAna,  took  his  bullock  from  him,  and  turned 
him  out  of  the  village.  The  LohAna  went  to  complain  to  his  prince 
Chandrasingji,  RAja  of  WadhwAn.  The  RAja  enquired  what  tho 
value  of  the  bullock  and  its  load  was,  and  paid  the  LohAna  the  sum 
he  named,  but  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  ho  would  some  toy 


1 Thia  KashiAji  or  Kara&nsing  murdered  Jim  T&michi  of  NavAnagar  at  th« 
instigation  of  Hiloii  of  Pordhin.  On  this  account  there  was  ill-feeling  between 
Navinagar  and  WaahwAn  till  the  time  of  the  present  Jam  Sahib  Vibhoji,  when  the 
feud  waa  appeased. 

* Bhali<it  are  large  earthen  jars,  or  inhabitant*  of  the  BluU. 
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or  other  bo  quits  with  the  chief  of  Rozka.  Now  the  Chuddsama 
ha<l  a village  called  Morsiu.  Thither  went  Chandrasiugji  soon 
after  with  two  thousand  horsemen.  He  plundered  tho  village, 
piled  the  wood  of  the  houses  upon  carts,  and  set  off  homewards. 
Mepji's  sons  Ldkhdbhdi  and  Rrimdbhrti  went  to  their  brother-in* 
law,  Hurbhumji  Raja  of  Limbdi  and  told  him  of  their  feud  with 
Wadhw&n,  and  of  what  they  had  suffered  on  account  of  it. 
Hurbhumji  set  out  to  their  aid  with  seven  hundred  horse  and  eight 
hundred  foot,  and  took  with  him  Bhagvdnbhdi  the  Gdikw&r's 
lieutenant,  who  was  at  Limbdi  at  the  time,  at  the  head  of  a body 
of  twelve  thousand  horse  which  he  had  brought  into  the  province. 
Tho  allies  halted  for  the  evening  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bhddar, 
and  as  they  had  a number  of  guns  with  them,  they  determined  to 
defend  the  passage  against  Chandrasingji.  The  Kdja  of  Wadhw&n 
meanwhile  came  up,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  them.  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  now  impossible  for  him  to  carry  off  his  booty,  and 
that  bis  honour  would  be  lost  if  even  a single  cart  were  left  behind ; 
so  he  set  the  whole  on  fire.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Chandrasingji  rose  and  took  the  'red  cup.’  He  felt  sure  that 
he  should  be  slain  in  the  fight  that  was  about  to  ensue,  so  be  drank 
Ganges  water,  put  a leaf  of  the  sacred  basil  tree  in  bis  mouth,  and 
assumed  some  coral  ornaments.1 *  When  he  was  ready  an  Arab 
Jam&dar  in  his  service,  whose  name  was  Gorimbho,  came  to  him 
and  said,  4 Tbdkor,  if  it  seems  good  to  you,  I will  attack  their  guns 
with  my  five  hundred  Makranis,  while  you  charge  their  main  body. 
Or,  if  you  please,  I will  charge  them  in  the  centre  while  you  take 
their  guns/  Chandrasingji  thought  the  first  plan  best.  He 
dismounted  from  his  horse  and  took  a sword  and  shield.  One  of 
his  chiefs  came  to  him  and  dissuaded  him  from  fighting  on  foot, 
but  the  Darbdr  replied,  f Is  there  any  hope  of  surviving  now  t 9 
The  chief  answored,  1 Sire  ! that  is  in  the  hands  of  tho  Supreme 
Being.  May  Baburo  Kul  Bev  and  Shakti  Devi  protect  you  1 
But  while  you  yet  have  a horse,  what  need  is  there  for  fighting  on 
foot  ? ' In  this  way  he  persuaded  him  to  remount,  and  the  rest  of 
tho  horsemen  having  also  mounted,  they  moved  off  to  attack  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile  Gorimbho  Jamdddr  was  advancing  against  the 
guns  with  his  five  hundred  infantry.  The  guns  were  charged  with 
round  shot  and  placed  at  the  edge  of  tho  opposite  bank  over  the 
river.  The  artillerymen  fired  as  quick  as  they  could,  but  the 
Jamdddr's  men  had  already  got  down  the  bank  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  the  balls  went  over  their  heads.  The  Jamdddr  immediately 
attacked  the  gunners,  who  fled,  leaving  their  pieces  in  his  possession. 
Meanwhile  Chandrasingji  charged  the  main  body  of  Hurbhumji's 
troopB,  and  they,  discouraged  by  the  flight  of  the  gunners,  turned 
and  fled  also.  Ilurbhumji  escaped  to  Limbdi,  pursued  all  the  way 
by  Chandrasingji  who  killed  atout  fifty  of  his  horsemen. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  the  Gdikwdr's  lieutenant, 
Bhagv&nbh&i,  sent  an  officer  with  a silver  rod  to  claim  the 
os  his  master's  property. 


Chapter  XHI 
8tates  and  Plact 
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guns 

Chandrasingji  said  that  he  had  not  been 


1 These  are  ceremouics  of  interment. 
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aware  that  that  was  the  case,  and  that  tho  lieutenant 
for  the  guns,  or  that  he  would  himself  send  thorn.  Tho 
horsemen  came  for  tho  guns  and  took  them  away,  and  Bba£ 
went  buck  to  Baroda,  whilo  Chandrasingji  returned 
WadhwAn. 

Chandrasingji  died  in  A.n.  1778.  The  only  stain  ou  his 
the  conduct  of  his  uncle  MAuAbhAi  to  the  loyal  JauiAdAr 

who  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  fight  on  tue  Bhddar.  

were  iu  arrears  aud  began  to  get  clamorous  for  their  pay 
create  disturbances  and  they  pressed  MAnAbhAi,  who  had^b 
them  frorn__Bhuj,  for  their  money.  MAnAbhAi  beggeci  th 
accompany  lmn  to  Bhuj  where  ho  would  defray  their 
Accordingly  they  accompanied  him  on  his  way  thither  and 
VankAner.  Here  tho  Arabs  began  to  press  their  own  Ja 
Gorimbho  for  payment.  Ho  enquired  for  MAnAbhAi  and 
that  the  latter  had  given  him  the  slip  and  sneaked  back  _ 
The  JamAdar  considoriug  his  honour  to  be  compromised  drowns! 
himself  in  the  PAtAlia  Btream  near  YAnkAner.  On  this  the  Ar 
dispersed.  But  though  MAnAbhAi  returned  safe  to  WadhwAn, 
bards  have  branded  his  name  to  everlasting  infamy  in  the  folio* 
couplet : 

Thou  HhouldVt  have  done  something.  Oh  fortunate  one, 

When  he  cast  himself  into  the  water. 

When  Gorimbho  was  drowning, 

You  should  have  died  yourself,  Oh  Mitnra. 

This  MAnAbhAi  as  mentioned  above  enjoyed  the  villages 
Dudhrej  and  Tuva.  After  his  base  desertion  of  Gorimbho 
affairs  of  MAuAbhAi  never  prospered  and  his  four  sons  were  killed. 

Chandrasingji  was  succeeded  by  his  son  PrathirAj,  who 
nineteen  years  of  age  at  his  accession  (a.d;  1778).  Ho  and 
mother  VAgheli  Kushal  Kunvar,  a daughter  of  the  PithApur  hot 
erected  a monument  or  chhatri  to  Chandrasingji  which  bears  the 
date  Samvat  1835,  Shak  1700,  on  the  fifth  of  the  dark  half  of 
Mdrgthirsh.  PrathirAj  who  is  familiarly  called  PAthAbhAi  was  a 
great  favourite  with  all  his  subjects.  As  gallant  as  his  father  he 
plundered  his  enemies,  whilo  none  dared  to  molest  his  domains. 
From  his  feats  of  arms  he  was  called  PAthAbhAi  J&ngdo  or  PAt 
the  warrior.  Many  stories  are  told  of  his  exploits,  such  as  that  be 
carried  off  the  washermen's  clothes  from  the  SAbarmnti  river  nl 
Ahmadabad,  and  levied  contributions  far  and  wide.  He  repulsed 
two  attacks  of  Harising  of  Limbdi  also,  who  prosecuted  the  feud 
of  his  father.  But  in  A.D.  1805  a foolish  war  broke  out  between 
WadhwAn  on  the  one  side  and  Limbdi,  DhrAngadra,  SAela,  anil 
Chuda  on  the  other.  But  WadhwAn  had  the  aid  of  their  BhAyAd 
and  of  the  KAthis,  and  though  it  suffered  terribly,  still  did  not  givu 
way.  Colonel  Walker  says:  ^ ■ 

1 This  war  arose  from  the  ridiculous  circumstance  of  a party  of 
DhrAngadra  horse  having  taken  a goat  from  a shopherd,  for  which 
they  offered  to  pay,  but  the  shepherd  went  and  complained,  and  a 
party  of  WadhwAn  people  toolc  the  flesh  of  the  goat  from  the 
horsemen  while  they  were  preparing  to  cook  it.  This  produced 
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retaliation  from  Dbraugadra ; one  outrago  provoked  another;  the 
Limbdi  Raja  was  implicated  in  the  quarrel  ; nor  was  it  settled  until 
every  village  of  the  Wadhwdn  tdlukah , consisting  of  upwards  of 
sixty,  was  laid  waste  save  four,  and  the  walls  of  Wadhw&n  itself 
breached.  The  other  tdlukahs  suffered  in  proportion.’ 

The  above  story  is  given  in  detail  by  Kinlocb  Forbes  in  the  R&§ 
-M&la.  Finally  peace  was  made  in  a.d.  1806,  and  shortly  after, 
Pmthir&j  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  J&lamsingji  who 
was  then  only  a year  and  a quarter  old. 

Jftlainsingji  being  a minor,  his  mother  BAir&j  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  and  in  a.d.  1807-8  Colonel  Walker  concluded 
the  tribute  settlement  of  the  Kathiawar  chieftains.  The  Wadhwin 
tribute  was  fixed  as  fellows : 

Peshua’s  share  ...  ...  R*.  25,922  8 0 

JanAgiul  zortalabi  ...  „ M 2682  0 0 

AhniAd«bad  ttukhdi  ...  ...  •••  M 87  0 8 

Ri.  28,691  8 8 


In  addition  to  this  a certain  amount  is  paid  to  the  British 
Government  as  tribute  for  the  villages  held  by  Wadhw&n  in  the 
Ahmadahad  district.  B£irdj  now  repaired  the  town  walls  and 
devoted  her  attention  towards  ropopulating  the  villages  laid  waste 
in  the  recent  hostilities,  and  in  appeasing  old  feuds.  Jalamsing 
never  made  much  of  a figure  and  died  in  1827,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  son  Rdjaingji,  who  like  his  father  was  but 
an  infant  of  a year  old  on  his  accession  to  the  gddi , he  having  been 
born  in  1826.  B&ir&j  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  state 
during  the  minority  of  RAjsingji  as  sho  had  done  in  the  time  of 
JAlamsing.  But  m 1882  a dispute  occurred  betweeu  BAjirij 
mother  of  RAisingji  and  B&ir&j,  as  to  who  should  exercise  the 
right  of  guardianship  over  the  minor,  that  is  in  effect  to  say,  who 
should  wield  the  entire  power  of  the  state.  Finally,  B&jirdj  ousted 
her  rival  who  took  shelter  at  Dhrdngadra,  and  sottled  herself 
triumphantly  at  Wadhwan. 

Although  there  was  at  this  time  a Political  Agent  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Government  at  Rdjkot,  he  did  not  interfere  further 
thau  by  placing  an  official  at  Wadhwiin  with  instructions  to  keep 
the  peace.  B&ir6j  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  an  order  to  oust 
her  rival,  and  after  staying  some  time  in  RAjkot  in  the  vain  hope 
of  procuring  Agency  interference  in  her  favour,  she  retired  sullenly 
to  bimingadra.  And  seeing  that  the  Agency  did  not  seem  inclined 
for  active  interference,  she  resolved  to  oust  her  hated  rival  by  force 
of  arms.  With  this  view  she  had  kept  the  town  garrison  in  her 
pay  and  had  flattered  and  cajoled  the  mercantile  population.  Now 
collecting  a large  body  of  Jat6  and  mercenaries,  she  marched  on 
Wodhwdu  and  effected  an  entrance  into  the  city  in  1838,  and 
expelling  Biljirdj  took  possession  of  the  imbecile  RAjsingji.  The 
Agency  official  merely  reported  matters  to  the  Political  Agon!  aud 
placed  a guard  over  Bajirdj  to  protect  her  from  porsonal  violence. 
But  as  the  Agency  did  not  interfere  oven  on  this  outrage  and  gross 
disrespect  of  British  authority,  Bajiraj  after  a few  months  quitted 


Chapter^  XXII. 
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Chapter  XIII.  Wndhwan,  and  after  staying  a abort  time  at  L&thi  and 
lUtn  and  Placet.  UP  ^or  *re«^ence  Wadhwan  in  a subordinate  position. 

on  the  other  hand  was  supreme  at  Wadhw&n  until  her 
1953. 

Rdjsingji  amongst  other  wives  married  N&mba  of 
Morbi  Bbdydd,  and  by  her  had  a son  named  Cham* 
born  in  1841.  Naniba  died  when  Chandrasingji  was 
years  of  age.  As  a dispute  arose  between  Bdjirdj  and 
to  who  should  take  charge  of  him,  Government  with  a . 
protecting  him  from  these  two  ambitions  women,  placed  him 
the  charge  of  Rdjsiugji's  mother  Bonjiba,  who  w 
R&thor  Mh,  and  a residence  was  allotted  to  her 
Cbandrnsingji  married  Bdjirrtj,  daughter  of  the  present 
Jayasingji  of  Dbrol.  This  lady  and  her  mother  were  at  tl 
on  bad  terms  with  the  Dhrol  chief,  and  were  residing  at  the 
the  Pdlitdna  chief  who  was  maternal  ancle  of  BAjirdj  and  ^ 
her  mother.  Thakor  PratApsingji  married  Bdjirdj  to  Chi 
from  Pdlitana  in  1857.  But  this  lady,  showing  much  spirit 
influence  over  her  husl>a»d,  died  young  as  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  house  of  Wadbwdn.  Chan 
married  Majirdj  of  Boru,  a Vdghela  holding  under  D! 
gave  birth  to  Dajirdj  the  present  chief  in  1861,  and  to 
brother  in  1863.  Chandrasingji  died  in  1862  under 
suspicious  circumstances. 

In  1874  the  indomitable  Bdjirdj  again  endeavoured 
possession  of  the  Thakor  Rajsingji.  She  got  up  a _ 
barrister  and  attorney  and  actually  managed  for  a time  to 
Rajsingji  in  her  power.  But  the  intrigue  was  cut  short 
interference  of  the  Agency,  and  Biijiraj’s  schemes  again 
Shortly  afterwards  in  1875  Rajsingji  died  and  was  succeeded 
Chandrasingji’a  son  D^irdj.  During  the  minority  of  Ddjirdj 
state  was  managed  by  Government  till  1881  when  Ddjirdj 
entrusted  with  the  sole  administration  of  the  state.  The 
Tlidkor  Dajirdj  and  his  younger  brother  Kalubha  were  both 
at  the  Rajkumdr  College  at  Rdjkot.  Ddjiraj  visited  in 
England  and  other  parts  of  Europe  with  Mr.  Warden  the  Assistant 
Political  Agent. 

At  the  village  of  Anindra  is  a well  with  an  inscription,  stating  it 
to  have  been  built  in  a.d.  1665,  Samvnt  1721,  by  Vdghela  Bhunji  the 
son  of  Lakhmanji,  the  son  of  Klietoji,  the  son  of  Sddulji,  the  son  of 
Asdji,  the  bou  of  Jodhaji,  the  son  of  Shriindl  Rana  of  the  royal  race 
of  Bhaliya  (Rajkul  Bbdliya),  his  mother  being  daughter  of  NArunji 
the  son  of  Bhavanji,  the  son  of  Rana  Shri  Mdngoji.  Though  it 
does  not  appear  of  what  place  the  Vaghela  was  a resident  nor  of 
what  family  was  this  Rdna  Shri  Mangoji,  yet  the  expression  Rajkul 
Bhdliya  is  interesting  from  its  similarity  to  the  word  Balh&ra.  It 
means  no  doubt  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Bhal  country,  which  was 
essentially  a Vdghela  district.  There  is  an  ancient  well  in  WadhwAu 
called  the  MAdhav  VAv  bearing  tho  dato  Samrnt  1350,  a.d.  1804, 
purporting  to  havo  been  built  by  a NAgar  Brahman  whose  statuu 
and  that  of  his  wife  arc  still  in  the  well.  From  the  inscription  it 
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ia  to  be  gathered  that  ho  was  son  of  Shri  Shdm  but  his  own  name 
is  not  distinct.  His  wife  was  daughter  of  Shri  Sddul  and  was  also 
a Ndgar  by  caste.  Report  attributes  this  well  to  Mddiiav  the 
minister  of  Vdghela  Karan  Ghelo  the  last  of  the  Anhilvada  sovereigns. 
There  is  yet  another  more  ancient  inscription  in  the  well  known* 
as  the  Ganga  Vdv,  dated  Samrat  1225,  a.d.  1169,  but  the  only 
words  legible  are  'the  brave  warrior  Shri  Yijaya.’  The  images  in 
the  Jain  temples  which  were  buried  in  the  earlier  Muhammadan 
times  and  have  since  been  dug  up  and  installed  in  their  present 
shrines  bear  dates  about  this  period. 

Wadhwa'n  Camp  or  Civil  Station  is  situated  about  three 
miles  west  of  Wadhwdn  city  and  sixty-six  miles  north-east  of  Rdjkot 
and  104  miles  north-north-west  of  Bhdvnagar.  It  is  connected 
with  Ahmadabad  and  Bombay  by  the  B.  B.  and  C.  I.  railway,  with 
Bhdvnagar  by  tho  Bhdvnagar-Wadhwdn  railway,  and  with  Rdjkot 
by  an  excellent  bridged  road  and  with  Dhrdngadra  by  a fair  made- 
road.  The  ground  on  which  the  station  is  built  is  leased  from  the 
Wadhwdn  Darbdr  and  Dudhrej  G nisi  as  respectively  for  an  annual 
rent  of  Rs.  2250  to  Wadhwdn,  and  Rs.  250  to  Dudhrej.  There  is  a 

food  market  or  bazdr  in  tho  station  and  a clock  tower  presented  by 
lr.  jArdine  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  a jail,  school,  dispensary, 
and  the  usual  public  offices.  Amongst  other  buildings  are  a good 
dkarmshdla , a travellers’  bungalow,  a cotton  market,  a grain  and 
vegetable  market,  and  a tdlukddri  school  where  the  sons  of  Grasids, 
who  are  unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  the  Rdjkumdr  College  can 
obtain  a good  education.  There  is  a good  tank  in  the  station  which 
lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Bhogdvo  river.  The  B.  B.  and  C.  I. 
railway  opened  their  extension  line  to  this  place  in  May  1872,  and  the 
Bbdvnagar-Wadhwdn  lino  was  opened  hither  in  December  1880. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  expansion  of  the  export  and  import  trade, 
especially  of  the  import  trade  in  grain,  the  following  figures  will  be 
useful.  In  1872,  1192  tons  of  grain  were  imported,  and  1952  tons 
of  cotton  exported.  In  1879,  19,372  tons  of  grain  were  imported, 
and  5520  tons  of  cotton  exported.  And  there  seems  little  doubt 
but  that  these  figures  will  bo  exceeded  in  the  course  of  a few  }*ears. 
It  seems  probable  that  tho  Wadhwan-Bhdvnagar  line  will  bring 
a great  increase  to  the  passenger  fcraffice  on  the  B.  B.  and  C.  I. 
extension.  It  may  divert  cotton  from  going  through  Viramgdm  and 
Ahmadabad  to  Cambay  in  the  fair  season,  but  it  will  no  doubt  add 
to  the  goods  traffic  during  the  rainy  season.  But  this  railway  will 
no  doubt  deal  a severo  blow  to  Dholera  and  other  small  ports  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  tend  rnoro  than  ever  to  concentrate  trade  to 
the  more  important  trade  centres  of  Wadhwdn  and  Bhdvnagar  as 
far  as  this  province  is  concerned.  Tho  population  of  Wadhwdn 
Camp  was  according  to  tho  census  of  1872  2500,  and  according 
to  that  of  1881  3091  souls. 


Chapter^  XIII 
States  and  Pla© 

Wawiwax 


Wadhwa.*  Cam 
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APPENDICES. 


KATHIAWAR  CHIEFS  AND  tAlUKDARS,  1882. 


Clam. 

8TATI. 

Area  in 
Square 
Mile*. 

Popula- 

tion, 

1881. 

Suppoocd 

Revenue. 

Caste  or  Race 
of  the  Ruling 
Prince. 

Num- 
ber of 
Vil- 
lage*. 

Tribgtaby. 

To  whom. 

Amount 

Jhdldtdd L 

Ra 

Rs. 

I 

DhrAngadhra  1 ... 

1150 

99.680 

6,00,000 

Jh&la  Rajput. 

126 

Britiah  and 

44,077 

II 

Vinklner  1 

895 

80,491 

2,00,000 

Do. 

76 

J onlgid. 
Do. 

18,879 

II 

Lirabdl  1 

VfJ 

43,0fl3 

2,60,000 

Do. 

72 

Do. 

46,633 

II 

WadhwAn  I 

2.18 

42,600 

8,60,000 

Do. 

81 

Do. 

28,691 

HI 

Lakhter  1 

241 

23.208 

1,00,000 

Do. 

41 

Do. 

7361 

III 

S4yla  X 

226 

16,991 

75,000 

Do. 

87 

Do. 

15,611 

HI 

ChudA  1 

n 

13,496 

91,720 

Da 

18 

Do. 

7143 

IV 

Mull  l 

134 

19,832 

60,000 

Parmir  RaJ- 

19 

Da 

9364 

IV 

Bajlna  1 

185 

16,877 

62,000 

J at’ Malik  ... 

26 

Da 

8037 

V 

Vanod  1 

68 

6766 

12,107 

Do. 

8 

Britiah 

1953 

V 

PAtri  

40 

3877 

9000 

Kunbi 

7 

Do. 

6236 

VI 

HA j par  2A 

16 

1674 

14,000 

.Jh&la  Rajput. 

f 

British  and 

2598 

Jun&gad. 

VI 

Vadod  »A 

14 

1590 

21,000 

Do. 

3 

1 Do. 

1530 

VI 

DasAda  2A 

123 

16,968 

60,000 

Malik 

22 

Britiah 

12,991 

VI 

C hot!  la  2A 

106 

7939 

21,874 

KAthl 

86 

Britiah  and 

898 

VI 

Sanosra  2A 

13 

1140 

4090 

Do. 

3 

JunAgad. 

Do. 

237 

VI 

A’nandp&r  2A  ... 

130 

6726 

29,113 

Da 

yM 

Da 

920 

VI 

Bhoika  2A 

SO 

4303 

13,666 

Jhila  Rajput 

3 

Da 

2132 

VI 

RAi  Sink  11  2A  ... 

6 

721 

9000 

Kunbi 

2 

British  and 

938 

GAikvid. 

VI 

Pilijid  2A 

86 

9662 

40,000 

BUM 

15 

British  and 

1213 

Jblla  Rajpnt 
Do. 

JunAgad. 

VII 

Harm  ad  2A 
fcanthlria  2 A ... 

3 

14 

648 

2200 

6117 

10.497 

2 

Do.  ... 

Do. 

231 

1788 

RArol  2A 

11 

1325 

6186 

Da 

2 

Do. 

796 

Kam&lpur  2A  ... 

4 

737 

2700 

Da 

1 

British 

776 

KhatnbhlAv  1 A ... 

10 

1446 

4579 

Do. 

2 

British  and 

869 

JunAgad. 

God!  2A  ... 

11 

1827 

4230 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

1339 

ChachAna  2A  ... 

6 

788 

2?93 

Do. 

1 

British 

318 

CTihalaU  2A  ... 

6 

800 

2300 

Do. 

1 

British  and 

1122 

Junigad. 

Jakhsn  2A 

8 

703 

1673 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

288 

Khlndta  2A  ... 

ft 

785 

2945 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

900 

TolsAna  2A 

43 

3661 

22,922 

Da 

4 

Do. 

1052 

TAvl  2A 

12 

777 

2711 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

336 

Davila  < A 

11 

1040 

5232 

Do. 

2 

Da 

623 

Darud  2A 

4 

876 

1180 

Da 

1 

Da 

416 

PolAll  2A 

4 

079 

4800 

Do. 

2 

Da 

403 

Bhathan  2 A 

4 

686 

3150 

Da 

I 

Da 

701 

BhalgAmda  2A  ... 

19 

2280 

11,831 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

1605 

BhadvlnA  2 A ... 

15 

028 

6644 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

1081 

Lolly  id  2A 

4 

788 

2850 

Do. 

1 

British 

362 

Van  Ala  2A 

S 

625 

2673 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

396 

Sainla  3A 

13 

1330 

7626 

Do. 

3 

British  and 

1068 

JunAgad. 

Sib  (i  km  2 A 

6 

020 

2660 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

684 

Untdl  2A 

6 

431 

1956 

Do. 

1 

Da 

639 

Ankevtlia  2A  ... 

17 

2246 

14360 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

1536 

J him  pod  ad  2A  ... 

4 

661 

4124 

Do. 

1 

British 

138 

Kberlli  2A 

11 

1668 

10,611 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

678 

Gundilll  2A 

16 

1796 

12,000 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

1403 

Jhatnar  2A  ... 

4 

718 

4016 

Da 

1 

Do. 

464 

DudhreJ  2A 

12 

2183 

18,342 

Do. 

2 

British  and 

1190 

Bhilala  2A 

6 

641 

2046 

Do. 

1 

Junigad. 

Britiah 

474 

Vana  2A  ...  ... 

24 

3494 

22,316 

Do. 

3 

British  and 

3003 

Junigad. 

Vithalgad  1A  ... 

23 

1999 

13,000 

Kayath  Pra- 
bn  ii. 

6 

K curia  2A 

8 

231 

1661 

JhAlm  Rajput 

I 

British 

278 

Munjpar  2A  ... 

3 

648 

3226 

Parmar  Raj 

1 

Do. 

003 

Jbinjbttrida  2 A . 

184 

15,764 

1,00,000 

JSt 

16 

Do. 

11.073 

Appendix. 
Chiefs. 
1889. . 
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Cuutn. 

ISSt. 


704 


Bombay  ( 

STATES. 

KaTOUWAH  CfllKm  A«D  TUPKDABS,  1882— COaiimned. 


111 


I /JUUtM-omti 

! llh&rrjda  U w 

I Bliisaora  IA  M 
Biiuinbuf  tA 
Hi' V*a  ti 

I MUr»  Tlml»  *A 
Chobirl  tA 
' ftndamda  Utuu 
I dtlmf  IA. 

hkkpar  tA 
I Runptrda  2 A 

SordUi. 

I Junigid  1 

Jifaratad  l 
rurUoikr  1 


111 

iv,  v! 

Mid 

VI 

V 

V 

v 

VI 


B4&tn  I 
radar)  t 
Jet  pur  t — 


Bintv^OIdjuI  3 
Vuivei  3 


Dcdin  2 ... 

lUpirt  a 


VI  VinchhAvad  2 


VI 

VI! 

vn 


Kuha  I ... 
KAthrwta  tA 
| Khljadla  2A 
Kuior  tA 
, CiArunti  Moil  t A. 


Charkha  2A 
Jhimka  2A 
Dbvkrrt  tA 

JtinivirtA 
LAkhApAdar  2A. 
Monvci  2A 
Vekaria  2A 
VA^hsadl  2A 

HilarlaSA 
Si  linn  2A 
Dahlda  tA 
GlgMtriui  tA 

Biitdr. 

NavAna gar  t 

Morvt  1 ... 
Dhrol  1 
RAjkotl  ... 
Gondai  1 M « 


IV  Vlrpur  i . 


IV 
A IV 


Kotr*  BAnginl  L 
II  Alia  l 


I Alta  la 
1 A{u*n 
VUea 

1 D>pula 

Uud, 

1 1451. 

Soppnacd  * 
hr'rsot.  | 

Si 

1 

427 

2463 

M 

717 

8153 

i ** 

VM 

3109 

u 

1176 

6903 

-I  6 

4S3 

1801 

13 

206 

63U0 

136 

7431 

80,623 

SO 

1781 

3323 

6 

423 

1 • *3  4 # 

1 

3«J 

| 

887,499 

, 30,00.000 

68 

0406 

31.000 

M» 

71,072 

' 4,00,000 

1 | 

203 

38,617 

2,66,000 

67k 

92,633 

, 8,00,000  | 

In 

* eluded  in 

BAntva. 

68 

3838 

80,000 

30 

6437 

! 80,000 

66 

16,116 

1 1,00,000 

* 

680 

3600 

1 

876 

Ufa 

1 

SO 

1000 

1 

8S 

iooo 

2 

248 

2000 

* * 

337 

ioou 

2 

400 

1600 

11 

777 

3600 

10 

1413 

12,000 

T 

736 

4000 

4 

3X8 

2000 

6 

628 

1600 

6 

4>9 

34)00 

31 

t786 

90.04)0 

8 

774 

4000 

3 

69 

1200 

6 

1066 

16,000 

4 

691 

34)00 

t 

848 

io.ooo 

6 

623 

6000  1 

J 5701 

816,147 

90,00,000 

• 740 

88,964 

3,33,849 

400 

21,776  : 

1,17.216 

260 

40.327 

1,83,180 

609 

136,001 

12,40.118 

20 

6338 

36.197 

37 

8642 

72,806 

06 

11,224 

67,906 

Cwk  or  j 


Tirrmar 


To  at 


t i ai 

Jaalg id 
U D». 

« ! OritUD 

A I Brilkk  at 
JtmAgad. 

1 Pa 

a 1 Do. 

27  Da 


TO 0 I ilrtUab  and 
OilkrA4. 

loi  nrttJah,  Ollk 
’ v4d,  aal 

JnaAgad. 

62  j Ontiab 

lit  Rrlikti,  OAlk 
rid.  and 

JonAgad. 


mao. 

Kithl 

Da 

Nitfir 

man. 

Da 

KAlhl 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 


Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


4 

Uiitiah 

TM 

6 

OAikrid 

2930 

6 | 

j Giikviti  and 

44** 

1 

| Junitfad. 

1 

1 

' OAik  rid  J 

'“it 

1 

l>o. 

id 

1 

| Da 

19i 

1 

OAikrid  and 

00 

i Juniirad. 

1 

(•AlkrAd  .. 

194 

2 

. OAikrid  and 

9»3 

1 Jitliifad. 

Ul 

2 

Da  ~. 

1 

1 G Aik*  Ad  ... 

1 

1 (iAtktid  ami 

120 

JuuAgad. 

1 

Da 

178 

1 

Da 

178 

S 

OiikrAd  .... 

ill 

1 

Do. 

M 

1 

Giikt'id  and 

164 

JmiA^ad. 

4 1 

Da 

178 

1 

GAlkvid  .. 

102 

put, 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 


Raj 


6U 


British.  OAlk- 
rid,  and 


Junlgad. 

I2A  British  and 
OAikrid. 

61  Ciilkvld  and 
Juniirad. 

60  British  and 
1 JunAgad. 

179  Brlttah,  GiiV 
| rid,  and 
I J mi  toad. 

IS  | Brltiah  ami 

J unload. 

Do. 

Oltkv&d  and 
JunAgad. 


8S.404 


I.S0,1« 

Cl  ,660 
10,281 
21,521 
1,10,721 

AU4 

11,610 

1367 
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KATHIAWAR. 

Ka*hiAwar  Chirps  and  TalukdArs,  1882— continued. 


705 


'Carte  or  Race 

of  the  Kulintr 

Num- 

Tributary. 

8tatr. 

Area  in 

Popula- 

tion 

1881. 

Supposed 

ber  of 

C'LJUWi 

Square 

Mile*. 

Revenue. 

U<  WlC  Vallllllft 

Prince. 

Vil- 

lages. 

To  whom. 

Amount 

Hnltir — eontd. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

V 

Mongol  1 ... 

a 

3454 

20,000 

Jidcja  IUJ. 

8 

British 

3412 

put. 

1621 

V 

Gavrfdad  | 

9 

2381 

13,000 

Da 

7 

British  and 

Junigad. 

1647 

V 

Pil  l 

6 

1214 

10,000 

Do. 

5 

Da 

v 

Gndhka  1 

10 

2252 

10,000 

Do. 

6 

Do. 

845 

V 

JAllaDevinil  ... 

6 

2383 

13,000 

Do. 

10 

Giikvid  ... 

1181 

VI 

Bhidva  1 

7 

1231 

11,000 

Da 

4 

British  and 

1632 

Junigad. 

3168 

1246 

VI 

VI 

Kujpora  1 
Ko  Gloria  1A 

1 

6 

2094 

2300 

l?,000 

15,000 

Do. 

Do. 

8 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

VI 

Shipur I A 
Lodhika  1 A 

10 

12S7 

6500 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

610 

VII 

15 

4055 

26,000 

Do. 

12 

Do. 

1692 

VII 

Vadili  IA 

2 

590 

200 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

824 

VII 

Khirasra  I A 

13 

4377 

19,000 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

2716 

KisingChandll  2 A 

1 

1712 

7500 

Do. 

t 

Do. 

946 

Vir\io  2 A 

70 

170 

1000 

Do. 

1 

Do.  ..j 

198 

Kanksiili  2 A ... 

70 

236 

1200 

Da 

1 

Do. 

111 

Mow>  2 A 

70 

233 

2000 

Do. 

1 

Da  ... 

168 

Kotrn  Niyini  2A. 

* 

1260 

6000 

Do. 

1 

Giikvid  and 
l Junigad. 
British  and 

687 

Kin  par  Ishwa- 

S 

1309 

5000 

Kithi 

1 1 

347 

rU  2A. 

Junigad. 

262 

Bhalgim  Bald  hoi 
2 A. 

Dri/a  2A 

1 

7S2 

2000 

Do 

11 

Do. 

44 

7005 

60,000 

Jideja  Raj 

a 

Do. 

4871 

put. 

Do. 

Satodad  Vivdt  2A 

IS 

2447 

12,000 

Da  ^ 

1927 

MuliU  Deri  2 A ... 

15 

2610 

14,000 

7 

1 Do. 

1454 

Amripar  2A 

8 

1804 

16,000 

SbeUMuhftin- 

■ 2j 

1 British 

511 

GoAUrrtd. 

i 

1 

Bhivnagar  1 

2840 

400.823 

25,00,000 

Gohil  Riwal 

MS 

British,  Giik- 

1,54,499 

Rajput. 

1 \ id,  and 

II 

Pill  tana  1 

305 

49.271 

6,00,000 

Gohil  Rajput. 

100 

| .lining  ad. 
Olikvid  and 

10,164 

i J unigad. 

III 

Vala  1 

140 

17.019 

Gobi)  RAwal 

41 

Do. 

9202 

III 

Jaadan  2 

110 

29,037 

2.00,000 

Rajput 

Kithi 

01 

British,  Giik- 
▼id,  and 

Junigad. 

10,660 

IV 

Uthi  I 

48 

0804 

70,000 

Gohil  Riwal 

Giikvid  and 

2007 

Rajput. 

Junigad. 

VI 

Ribra  2 A 

10 

7004 

40,000 

Kithi 

fl 

...... 

VI 

Kotra  Pitha  2A. 

7184 

60,000 

Do. 

13 

British  and 
Junigad. 

M78 

1357 

VI 

Bhadli  2A 

13 

4089 

26,000 

Da 

16 

Do. 

VI 

Itria  2A  ...  ^ 

• 

1052 

4000 

Do. 

2 1 

Do. 

335 

VI 

Vinkia  2A 

e 

1722 

14,000 

Do. 

2 

Included  in  K 

arobhilo 

VI  A 

KariAoa  2A 

i° 

3156 

21,000 

Do. 

9 

British  and 

1157 

VII 

Junigad. 

VII 

Kamodhia  2A 

4 

772 

6500 

Mir  Muham- 

1 

Derdi-Janbii  2 A. 

2 

1 7S2 

2500 

madan. 

Chiron 

1 

Kamhhila  2A 

a 

890 

6000 

Kit  hi 

2 

British  and 

524 

Junigad. 

Bind hia  2A 

s 

539 

2500 

Syod  Muham- 

1 

madan. 

A kdia  2A 

2 

128 

1000 

Chivda  Raj- 

1 

British  and 

154 

put 

Junigsd. 

065 

Nllvala  2A 

2 

512 

2150 

Kithi 

1 

Do. 

Khljadla  2 A 

2 

705 

2400 

Syod  Muham- 

1 

madan. 

Bildl  2A 

s 

416 

3000 

Sindi 

1 

Llmbda  2A 

7 

1839 

25,000 

Gohil  Rajput 

4 

Giikvid  and 

1211 

Junigad. 

1530 

Vivdl  Dhar 

4 

2217 

10,050 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Vila  2A. 

Do. 

650 

Bhojavadar  2 A ... 

3 

1107 

5000 

Do. 

1 

Samadhlila  Cha- 

62 

1414 

6500 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

2280 

baria  2.V 
Khijadla  2A 

1 

905 

2400 

Da 

1 

Do. 

427 

Vingadhra  2A  ... 
Qadhola  2A  ... 

62 

1 

447 

355 

2000 

3000 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

1 

Da 

Do. 

104 

196 

Katndia  2 A 

1 

309 

2000 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

221 
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ifpmlix. 

Caros. 

Xftftf. 


706 


STATES. 


KIthxIwIb  Caros  akd  TJuLinuxixs,  1898  prtwifrf. 


ftrsm 

Ana  fat 

usi. 

. 

OMtsor  Bate 
of  6m  Bnlhf 
Mm* 

Bum- 
bar  of 

oust 

Bquara 
10  Isa 

Bovubim. 

Yu- 

laeva. 

To  wb mu 

4a 

#* 

oonU. 

Ba 

Bangad  1A 

1 

1181 

8000 

GoUBxjpot 

i 

CMUkvdd  sad 

Piaehvada  SA  ... 

78 

441 

1600 

Da 

l 

Toda  Todi  SA  ... 

& 

ms 

8600 

Da 

8 

Da  I 

VtvdiYtohftnUA. 

71 

876 

8000 

Da 

8 

Da 

Chamintt  SA  ... 

7 

SI  17 

•000 

Da 

1 

Do. 

PtohUMn  SA  ... 

10 

8866 

87,000 

Da 

8 

Da  _ 

ChfeftvSvSA  ... 

1 

881 

•00 

Do. 

1 

Da 

RSmanlca  SA  ... 

S 

600 

1600 

Da 

1 

Do.  _ 

Yadod  SA 

s 

877 

22»0 

Da 

1 

Do. 

Alampur  1A  ... 

8 

808 

4000 

Da 

1 

Da 

DholaSA 

1 

804 

1600 

Da 

1 

Da 

GadhiliSA 

6 

2186 

0000 

Da 

8 

Da  ... 

SamadhltliafChaJ 
raa)  SA. 

Bahamas  DhA- 
bibuSA 

6 

186 

800 

China 

1 

8 

•81 

6850 

Gobi!  Rival 
Rajput 

8 

mm  wm  **d 

Juolfad. 

DtthaSA 

60 

•868 

28,000 

Barralya  Bal- 
ia*' 

Da  ... 

84 

Do. 

Uni  SA 

BAufim  SA  ... 

7 

004 

•200 

9 

Da 

8 

788 

25,666 

Sunfp  Bat 
pit  aadKA 

Sorralya  Raj- 

1 

QilMd  ... 

Chok  SA 

4 

1204 

6800 

2 

Gtikvid  wood 

Morohopna  SA .. 
Gandhol  SA 

88 

68 

72# 

191 

700 

2000 

E&mlia  Ahir. 
Oohil  Rajput 
Sarvatya  Raj- 
put 
Do. 

1 

1 

Junigad. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jalia  KAjaji  SA... 

1 

008 

8200 

1 

Da 

Rohlmla  SA  ... 

1 

864 

8101 

1 

Do. 

Pah  SA 

1 

800 

2650 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Bodinonea  SA  ... 

88 

1 167 

1062 

Kimlia  Ahir. 

1 

Do. 

Jun&pftdar  iA  ... 

81 

100 

650 

Khasia  Roll... 

1 

Da 

8AtAnonea  SA  ... 

e? 

411 

050 

Kimlia  Ahir. 

1 

Do. 

Shevdivad&r  SA . 

i 

246 

075 

Khaaiakoll  ... 

1 

Da 

8anSJa  2A 

61 

600 

2700 

Sarvaiya  Raj- 
put. 

Do.  ‘ .. 

1 

Da 

Samadhiili  SA  ... 

1 

057 

8000 

1 

Da 

Rajpara  SA 
Cblroda  SA 

1 

610 

2525 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

72 

24i 

000 

Do. 

1* 

Do. 

VtJ&nonea  SA  .. 

SO 

176 

400 

Khaaiakoli  ... 

1 

GAikrtd  ... 

Va<Ul  SA 

2 

646 

2660 

Kimlia  Ahir. 

1 

Do. 

DedardLa  SA 

2 

821 

4100 

Sarvaiya  Raj- 
put 
Do. 

1 

Do. 

J&lia  Minaji  SA  . 

1 

180 

2000 

1 

Do. 

laniards  SA  ... 

08 

207 

2500 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Bhand&ria  SA  ... 

8 

010 

4800 

Kimlia  Ahir. 

1 

G&ikrid  and 

Jonlgkd. 

Explanation. 

A denotes  that  the  tdlukdhs  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Agency  Thdndhs . 

1 denotes  that  the  custom  of  primogeniture  prevails  as  regards  succession. 

2 denotes  that  the  custom  is  for  equal  division  of  the  estate  between  the  bro 
with  or  without  some  mohotap  or  extra  allowance  to  the  eldest. 

Except  Jun&gad,  Nav&nagar,  and  BhAvnagar,  none  of  the  chiefs  and  tdlu&ddi 
power  to  adopt  heirs  without  the  permission  of  Government. 
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The  details  of  salutes  allowed  to  the  Kithi&wdr  Chiefs  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 

Sal  life  Table,  1SS£, 


Stats. 

Number  of  Guxb. 

! 

Stats. 

Number  of  Gvks. 

Attached 
to  the 
Chiefship. 

Per-  | 
aonal. 

! 

, Total. 

Attached 
1 to  the 
Chief»hip. 

: Per- 
eonal. 

i 

! Total. 

i 

Dhrfingsdra  ... 

11 

4 

15 

VAnkaner 

j 

i 

1 " 

9 

o 

Jun&gmd 

11 

15 

Limbdi 

'■  9 

9 

Navfcnagsr  ... 

11 

4 | 

15 

Dhrol 

9 

9 

Bhivnuw  ... 

11 

4 ; 

15 

RAIkot 

1 ... 

! 9 

9 

Mortri 

11  1 

11 

PAlitAna 

1 9 

9 

Gondal 

9 1 

0 

WadhwAn  ... 

! ... 

I 9 

9 

POWERS. 


First  Class. 

In  criminal  matters  can  tiy  any  person  except  British  subject  for 
capital  offences  without  permission  from  the  Political  Agent. 

Civil  jurisdiction. — To  any  extent. 

' Second  Class . 

Criminal.— Can  try  their  own  subjects  only  for  capital  offences  without 
permission  from  the  Political  Agent. 

Civil  jurisdiction. — To  any  extent. 

Third  Class . 

Criminal — Seven  years’  rigorous  imprisonment  and  fine  to  the  extent 

of  Rs.  10,000 

Civil  jurisdiction. — To  the  extent  of  Rs.  20,000. 

Fourth  Class. 

Criminal. — Three  years’  rigorous  imprisonment  and  fine  to  the  exent 

of  Rs.  5000. 

Civil  jurisdiction. — To  the  extent  of  Rs.  10,000. 

Fifth  Class. 

Criminal. — Two  years’  rigorous  imprisonment  and  fine  to  the  extent 

of  Rs.  2000. 

Civil  jurisdiction. — To  the  extent  of  Rs.  5000. 

Sixth  Class. 

Criminal. — Three  months’  rigorous  imprisonment  and  fine  to  the  extent 

of  Rr.  200. 

Civil  jurisdiction. — To  the  extent  of  Rs.  500. 


Seventh  Class. 

Criminal. — Fifteen  days’  rigorous  imprisonment  and  tine  to  the  extent 

of  Rs.  25. 

Civil  jurisdiction. — None. 


Appendix. 

Chiefs. 

1882. 
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STATES 


Appendix 

TM4XAJI*. 

ISft. 


Lihi  of  ThAuuhK  under  the  KathiAw&r  Political  Agency  with  particular* 
regarding  the  number  of  ebtatcH,  villages,  Ac.  : 


lUiNr.w.i.. 

t*ti$  1881. 


Nutii 

Uf, 

Kudo  of  ThAnnh. 



NaroUr  KmnWr 
of  I uf 

KiUUiiVllUtfMt.1 

i Ah*. 

PwjmU-  1 
Uoa 

itritllttr 

1 

WAdliwftit 

Civil  HbUion  Tb4nah  H,  ... 

17  1 

SI 

**■03 

21784 

Ita. 

1.67.709 

«J 

Than*  ...  ...  ..  1 

8 

101  , 

37471 

20,129 

SSI 

8 

ruuui 

«o.  „ _ J 

43 

99f 

18.001 

4 

|:|w.»k* 

■flL  ...  _J 

10 

St 

1M1  77  1 

«4.!89 

1.OM40 

u 

DmMi 

4*  ~ m! 

1 

94  | 

123*8 

lili 

SB 

• 

Vlth*l|(idh  do.  m,  m,  ...  ... 

1 

6 

t 

nw 

14,000 

7 

Pu  M| 

dfOw  ...  ...  ...  MJ 

i 

11 

60  47 

Ifl.VMU 

1,04,091 

8 

UlhApliMtt.  . 

19 

20 

liVtU 

lY.ASl 

1 **.*» 

0 

1 lUffcU 

do.  ..  - 

I 

1ft 

an 

7410 

Kyat* 

10 

MAh  a 

do.  ...  ...  .m 

1 

is 

90 

11.724 

«7.00 n 

It 

Dhrlh 

do.  — ...  , 

4 

HO 

14,300  1 

1 I.OJ.OOQ 

is 

UxJhika 

do.  • .J 

1ft 

M 

70-7 

28,012 

1.16,*V 

14 

Bftbra 

do.  ... 

14 

67 

94 

28.408 

14 

Soiijja-lh 

do.  

11 

** 

S1*M 

13.271  ; 

16 

1 'liiuninll 

do.  ...  _ ^ .J 

10  I 

Iff 

» 4U 

lup 

n 

>0 

hatha 

do.  ...  .. . ^ ... 

1 | 

24 

*M  .2 

**>•40 

17 

ruok 

do.  ^ 

1 * 

24 

4944 

12.061 

tsjsm 

Katiuasvau  Rai.mkai.l,  18t5*.l  to  1881. 


Statius. 

Sob-D)  vldoni, 

Hlvcr  B**in  or 
udier  Tnicl. 

Approx-I 
iniAte 
li'-lllfht  1 
abovw 
S»  A ; 

Uvd.  ] 

1887 

1 J 

18G8  1809  187018711872 

111  □ 

1874 

llW 

Auitiftmti  ...  ...  1 

NavAuihta/  ... 

Penial 

16 

14 

S3 

10 

10 

(A 

Atknt  

Do. 

Blifttlnr 

M 1 

12 

16  1 

1° 

S3 

23 

14 

!• 

Mn  ...  ,,  1 

B&lint  (T)  . . | 

lihftv  finjf&r 

to 

2ft 

“ft 

18 

16 

3ft 

27 

In 

I'acu^ia  , 

ItAlfAitm  (T)  ..  | 

BliAdar 

Buln  u.  ».  | 

BmJaoa 

N.  C.  8. 

*47 

- 

19 

17 

18 

Na»  ftriAffar  ..  . 

AJ»  

18 

26 

at 

22 

24 

rz 

BAntia  ...  ... 

iHLntvA 

BhftdAT 

38 

14 

BarwftU  

NavAimmt  ... 

tUAoli 

128 

14 

10 

is 

20 

18 

14 

Sn 

Bbftdta  

I»o.  ..  | 

| po 

... 

Htmdli  

1 IIicmII  1 

BhAvuAKnr  ... 

14 

ii 

io 

24 

16 

13 

20 

BhotkA  . 

Bhoika(T) 

BtiucAv*  ... 

98 

10 

HbAI 

fihlrtincir 

KhlkhMlLA 

1 40 

... 

is 

« 

27 

10 

23 

23 

Bb»lt«rvl  1 

NAVlllA^Mf  ... 

W.  C.  8. 

17 

ift 

ift 

?4 

10 

11 

11 

l(l)tin«^iu'  (Diukmt 

| tltiAvrmgar 

HhftvtiAL-Ar  ... 

*° 

17 

29 

21 

18 

27 

19 

20 

34 

DUiwmsr)'). 

Dot  4d 

Do. 

rtkoll  ... 

20.1 

U 

22 

17 

IS 

w 

2.6 

VI 

19 

Chaiirdl 

<1wuuftj-.il  (T)  ... 

IlhftviiAifnr 

... 

17 

u 

!9  1 

i ,rt 

22 

1ft 

Ch'rftU  

tliotllA(T) 

iltuvirs 

18 

24 

24 

IS 

Ift 

» 

18 

St 

14 

Chuilt  ... 

Chiida  ... 

D«i. 

179 

«. 

Dadii>  ... 

PamAiIa  (T) 

N.  c.  n. 

! M 

' 18 

14 

20 

.12 

is 

if 

Ift 

r)r.vujfr».1lirn  .. 

hhrAojpuIhra  .. 

S.  C.  8. 

ir»o 

is 

1H 

II 

Dhr&phA 

1 Dhr4|4i>  (T) 

BhfcJar 

III  ^ 

IS 

in 

30 

» 

14 

<;<M  It  id  a 

I Bliftv  VMjfiir 

Bhftvtinirmr  ... 

10 

! 33 

33 

12 

10 

30 

37 

32 

ia 

Oopi  ... 

1 Qufo  IM  ... 

I K.  c . a. 

... 

... 

| 30 

21 

38 

MO 

(Iv.ncUl 

GotuUl  

I lUWUar 

30 

21 

23 

14 

llAditoA  ... 

Nav&wtvrar 

w.  a s. 

IS 

19 

1ft 

13 

211 

16 

It 

JUartbtd  

J&far&b4d 

8.  C.  B. 

M 

4ft 

<9 

Jardnn  ...  ... 

JamIau 

Bhft.Ur 

1 '** 

18 

18 

18 

Jodhpur  

1 Nuininr 

Do. 

ti 

io 

is 

17 

2" 

id. 

l< 

J.xliA  

Do. 

Und  ...  ... 

is 

26 

21 

IM 

tr. 

21 

14 

Jiin&flfAd  ...  .. . 

JunAgad 

Hhftjlnr  . 

68 

n 

04 

in 

KftlAvad  

NAvfttiAffAr 

UlHl  

ift 

it 

ii 

18  i 

22 

10 

is 

KrruiornA 

Do. 

W.  C.  8. 

1 389 

n 

12 

it 

10 

27 

11 

14 

Khnmbftlin  ... 

Do. 

W.  C.  K. 

1H 

U 

8 

23 

10 

13 

» 

KbijAdU  

K!iij<*Ha(T) 

8hotrimji 

44 

3ft 

21 

28 

22 

40 

13 

Hold*  SAngAui 

KotrlA  

BhftdAr  

21 

17 

17 

Kundla  , , 

Blilrnkgtr 

Hhotrunjl 

4\ift 

i's 

I 

M 

9 

18 

17 

18 

9 

LAkliUr  

Lakhlar 

n.  a s. 

... 

14 

18 

in 

IJUpar  

| NASftn-iifnr 

w.  c.  8. 

**• 

w 

19 

l 14 

20 

1ft 

12 

10 

UHa  

i niiftvimiftir 

Nheirunji 

16 

so 

U 

22 

2ft 

31 

23 

12 

UaH  

1 Litnri  ...  H1 

Uliotrftvn  ... 

.. 

.. 

20 

24 

10 

20 

50 

T^odhikA  „ 

f.odhlkn  <T) 

Bliftilnr  ... 

... 

20 

24 

S3 

32 

LAkhftpAlAT 

Ukhftp4dAr(T)... 

Hliotrviuji 

26 

20 

IM 

1ft 

10 

21 

• 

17 

0 

MAhUVA  

BhftvuApir 

la  c.  8. 

28 

18 

22 

IS 

10 

P 

2S 

17 

31 

U 

MMa  

MAtia  

MAThhii 

Mod  pur  ... 

NATftllAgAr 

I Und  

is 

24 

16 

27 

! 3* 

17 

IS 

Morrl 

Morvl  ... 

ftlA'-hhu 

r 

r 

... 

17 

1° 

20 

1A 
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kAthiAwAr,  7oy 


Katiuawaii  Rainfall,  1869  to  1881—  continual. 


Approx- 

1 

Sub-Division*  | 

Itnaie 

187J 

ttTAnON. 

lUvcr  Basin  or 
otbor  Tract 

Height 

above 

Sea 

Level. 

1870 

1877j 

1870 

1880 

1S8I 

roui. 

Aver- 

age 

Ambarau  

NavAnagar  ... 

Demal  ... 

14 

10 

46  1 

30 

10 

CO 

303 

29 

Atlcol 

Do. 

Rli&dar 

«2 

17 

53  I 

21 

m 

27 

284 

fl 

HAbr* 

fcibra  <T) 
U(Hr^n»(T) 

i BhArnaxar  ... 

13 

13 

.18 

1 1(1 

21 

2W 

90 

B«xa«ra 

Bhfclar 

48 

I 12 

23 

83 

97 

Bhi&mii 

HAlftinlitia 

UaJAnn  

N.  0.  8. 

*47 

18 

U 

97 

17 

20 

22 

172 

19 

N*v&nai?ar  ... 

Ajl 

17 

19 

67 

26 

23 

303 

27 

Bintvt 

DAiitta  ...  ... 

Ilhldar 

10 

11 

IHI 

16 

22 

S 

304 

20 

HarviiU  1 

NavAnairar 

tTUoU 

its 

21 

19 

90 

9 

38 

:w 

330 

28 

Bhadla  

Do. 

Do. 

21 

23 

10 

64 

21 

Bt.aJli 

H had  II  ... 

| lih&vnogar 

47 

11 

73 

... 

240 

» 

Wwik* 

Bbolka  (T) 

BhotfAva 

oo 

20 

0 

40 

1 17 

30 

132 

22 

mit  

BhAvnuar  ... 

KhAkbaii*  ... 

40 

10 

13 

40 

1 

10 

18 

239 

10 

HhAtixnd 

Nav&naunr 

\v.  a a. 

8 

14 

78  | 

U 

18 

60 

826 

23 

llhawiacar  (Daakrui 

' llhitvnogar 

Blttviupir 

33 

10 

56 

24 

20 

23 

401 

20 

Do. 

UtAoll 

203 

12 

13 

M 

1 10 

82 

11 

811 

20 

ChatnAMI 

riiamirili  (T)  ... 

Uh&vnagar  ... 

28  I 

10 

03 

23 

27 

207 

14 

!A 

t' hut  l la  (T) 

BhogAxa 

19 

i 9 

64 

*7 

20 

206 

21 

'OfclMlA  ... 

Cliuda 

Do. 

170 

•«» 

13 

14  1 

1 10 

22 

U 

80 

17 

D**la  

iVu&da  (T)  ... 

N.  a 8. 

20 

14 

36 

1 1» 

24 

297 

22 

INiritindhu 
RhnpM  .... 

DhrAiixodhra 

N.  O.  S. 

iso 

80 

1«  1 

24 

10 

21 

1 16 

166 

17 

I DhrApha  (T) 

* lihJVdar  . 

7 

0 

50 

11 

10 

187 

18 

Gadh<« 

. HhAvimcnr 

1 HhAvnagar 

17 

13  1 

64 

1 IS 

24 

18 

343 

Si 

Qogo  

G<iro 

K t\  8. 

£S 

18 

30 

lMfl 

20 

i (feudal 

Goudal  ...  . ] 

BliAdar 

18 

0 

88 

22 

10 

234 

20 

Iladlft'is  ... 

| Niviiuytr  ...j 

W.  0.  8 

15 

11 

70 

1 13 

19 

ii 

*91 

23 

JaJ*r*tiad 

; JalamlKul 

8.  0.  8. 

15 

50 

80 

20 

28 

20 

384 

43 

JiMm 

I Jutun 

UhAdar 

1 

10 

11 

61 

ao 

29 

27 

rob 

23 

jMfamr 

Nav&Jiacur 

Do. 

a 

0 

75 

1 16 

19 

44 

284 

21 

J ottu  

IV). 

Ut»d 

id 

17 

ttrt 

1 20 

23 

69 

348 

20 

Jnn&gad  

JuhAxa'I 

BhMar 

32 

14 

104 

84 

37 

40 

387 

38 

Killvod 

1 NavAnoirar 

Dud 

21 

7 

67 

8 

14 

I 

241 

18 

Kaii  lorn  a ... 

Do. 

W.  C.  8. 

381 

12 

0 

no 

13 

17 

32 

200 

2D 

KhantlAJia  

Do. 

W.  0.  H. 

11 

10 

84 

14 

20 

40 

270 

21 

Kbljj’ll*  

1 KhijAdla(T)  ... 

Slitriinjl 

20 

17 

72 

' 19 

20 

3913 

to 

KoUIt  h&ngint 

1 Kntila 

BhAdar 

17 

0 

67 

24 

10 

30 

80S 

29 

Kundla 

UliAx  uagur  . . 

Shrtrunjl 

495 

18 

11 

02 

' 17 

22 

13 

301 

30 

mktatar  

1 LakhUr 

k.  a 8. 

20 

0 

20 

' 18 

18 

10 

152 

10 

lAlpur  

1 Nn»  Inuxar 

W.  C.  8. 

0 

12 

08 

10 

12 

20 

240 

13 

lUU* 

I IlltAxnogar 

Klirfmtiji 

16 

15 

04 

18 

17 

23 

330 

23 

LimrC 

UlliM 

BboffAva  ... 

30 

13 

44 

10 

30 

18 

250 

23 

iXodhlka  j 

| Lodblka  (T)  ... 

lAkliAp&dar  (T) 

Bhfclar 

17 

11 

07 

to 

0 

213 

23 

LAkhApldar  

Slictrtmjl 

18 

8 

W) 

12 

16 

268 

18 

Lfnbova  ... 

Itl'AVimxar  ... 

8.  C.  8. 

28 

18 

18 

50 

20 

21 

16 

316 

21 

M6IU 

Mai  In  

Mnhhu 

10 

10 

00 

21 

42 

134 

20 

Mudpur  

Navinspr 

Uod 

11 

11 

03 

b 

18 

35 

202 

92 

Mvrvi  

Mom 

Marhhu 

20 

10 

32 

I w 

17 

47 

214 

21 

Approx- 

imate 

^1808 

Station. 

Sub-Division* 

River  Basin  or 
other  Tract. 

lluight  j 
above 

1867 

1800 

1870 

1871 

1S72 

1873 

1874 

1675 

Sea 

Level. 

tfiiU 

Mull 

nhcgAva 

390 

... 

11 

10 

0 

KikAv*  

NaxAnagar 

I'nd  

14 

17 

18 

10 

11 

10 

MVMntfar  

IK). 

\v.  0.  a 

... 

18 

10 

10 

10 

10 

16 

*5 

1 JMadharl  

Do. 

Ail  

13 

17 

23 

17 

17 

10 

11 

WWm  

Do. 

w.  c. ». 

10 

16 

16 

14 

10 

16 

10 

CM Bid 

PAllAd  (T) 

R4k  BhAdar  ... 

416 

so 

81 

18 

20 

IT 

13 

14 

Mb Sim  

PAllt&na  ... 

Sliftrnnjl 

250 

31 

23 

IS 

SO 

21 

SI 

28 

mtandir  ...  ** 

Pur  ban  dor  ... 

w.  c.  B. 

210 

BMK  

Ittjkot  

Ail  

100 

ti 

28 

63 

24 

in 

23 

23 

ii 

■hmu  

Nav&naffar  ... 

w.  c.  a 

10 

27 

16 

73 

27 

14 

2 

Bpl  

Do. 

w.  c.  8. 

13 

13 

11 

21 

20 

12 

1 idt  

8 Aria  

Bhoviva  ... 

Bhiaar 

13 

II 

it 

BAntliwSi  

Nav&naffar 

son 

ii 

£r 

16 

23 

14 

18 

13 

BE*  

BbAvuairar  ... 

BbSvnoffar 

107 

i« 

83 

V) 

u 

17 

12 

10 

18 

96 

18 

■BfHflfl  

MQl  ...  ... 

Hontfod  (T) 

Do. 

102 

22 

43 

22 

14 

27 

13 

21 

17 

BhAvnagar 

Slietrnnj!  ... 

381 

19 

30 

17 

15 

18 

21 

14 

24 

37 

Bpral  — 

Do. 

Hliiix  iiA^ar  .. 

23 

20 

92 

IS 

17 

n 

a 

IS 

10 

19*1*1*  

NavAnagar 

W.  C.  8. 

14 

14 

17 

22 

26 

17 

13 

Wadkwio  

Station  (T) 

Uho({4va 

307 

16 

*0 

27 

10 

10 

10 

17 

SI 

14 

• Do.  

Town 

Do.  ... 

31 

1 • 

14 

10 

17 

16 

IS 

V*la 

Wola 

BhAvnagar 

24 

23 

27 

90 

*1 

30 

Wlnkioct  ... 

WlnkAitci  1 

Vlx'hhu  ... 

is 

to 

•40 

72 

Wautball 

Naxloagar 

Uod  

40 

12 

29 

18 

16 

13 

Appendix* 

Rainfau. 
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tppudix. 

lUlKIALL. 

t 869-1881. 


710  STATES. 


KliUiwit  Buwux,  I860  to  1881 — amtimutd. 


Branca. 

Hub-biriakma 

RJver  Baaio  or 
other  Tract. 

Approx- 

imate 

Height 

above 

Sea 

Level. 

1870 

1*77 

ISft 

i_L: 

mmmirni 

TctaL, 

Mall 

Moll 

Bbogvte  _ 

900 

11 

» 

» 

IS 

Its1 

38 

151 

10 

NlkAra 

... 

Navinagar 

... 

Uod  ... 

...  ( 

8 

H 

« 

1*3 

1C 

NavAnagar  ... 

Do. 

W.  C.  S. 

... 

is 

li 

AS 

H 

ts 

1 41 

no 

*0 

Fadadhiri  ... 

Da 

AJi  ... 

... 

T 

is 

05 

is 

*» 

loo 

90S 

22 

PadAna 

. 

Da 

... 

w.  c.  a. 

10 

13 

m 

13 

1 

30 

292 

17 

PH  lid 

PAliAd  (T) 

tl) 

8Ak  BhAdar  ... 

415 

*0 

14 

47 

U 

xs 

209 

21 

PllitAna 

... 

PAlltAna  ... 

.. 

Bhetrnail 

150 

£3 

13 

At 

IS 

11 

1A 

904 

23 

Porbandar  ... 

Por  bandar 

,, 

w.  c.  a. 

... 

15 

10 

•4 

w 

IA 

99 

142 

28 

R4)kot 

... 

RAjkot  ... 

AJi  

.. . 

*1 

15 

&S 

ES 

to 

ss 

974 

14 

Kiopur  .H 

Navinagar 

w.  c.  a 

100 

it 

21 

31 

7 

1A 

A4 

264 

11 

Rival 

Da 

„ 

w.  c.  a 

it 

10 

50 

9 

14 

89 

890 

10 

Biela 

9tela 

... 

Bhotriva 

... 

it 

11 

U 1 

13 

\'J 

1 10 

13* 

14 

SAnthali 

... 

Navinagar 

BhAdar 

500 

10 

» 

m 

11 

n 

37 

264 

10 

Sibor 

BhAvnagar 

Bhivnagar  ... 

107 

30 

13 

66 

3 ti 

35 

tl 

» 

Son rad 1 

Bongad  (T) 

Do.  ... 

in 

IS 

It 

56 

10 

30 

... 

994 

S 

Talija 

BbArnagar 

8b«tmnji  M 

» 1 

sa 

10 

A0 

15 

i w 

98 

870 

ss 

Umrtla 

Do. 

Bhivnagar  ... 

... 

» 

U 

a* 

10 

S3 

1 * t 

894 

22 

Wad  Ala 

Navinagar 

w.  c.  a 

... 

5 

6 

AT 

0 

1 *1 

48 

20 

Wadhwia  ... 

... 

Station  (T) 

BhogAva 

*07 

14 

* 

ts 

15 

SO 

too 

16 

Da 

... 

Town 

... 

Do.  ... 

, 

1$ 

T 

39 

17 

*» 

IT 

287 

IS 

Wala 

Wala 

BhA\n*gar  ... 

;.v 

H 

AO 

19 

1 » 

1 « 

313 

26 

WAnkAaer  ... 

... 

WAnkAaer 

M. 

Machhu 

?i 

10 

3» 

n 

1 14 

I *1 

ISO 

19 

Wanthall 

... 

NavAnagar 

Und  ...  ^ 

IS 

10 

40 

IS 

|S0 

41 

200 

23 

s 
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Gujardt]. 

KATHIAWAR.  0 ?>( 7 711 

List  of  the  principal  thanahs  of  the  Moghal  Government  in  Kdthidwdr, 
derived  from  an  original  Gujarati  list  drawn  up  by  the  first  Native  Agent 
of  the  British  Government  in  Kdthidwdr.  It  will  be  understood  that 
this  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  and  some  of  the  names  are  difficult  to 
identify : 

ThAnAhs  under  the 


1.  Haweli  Jundgadh. 

2.  Majhevadi, 

3.  Dhordji. 

4.  Bagasra. 

5.  Amreli. 

6.  Jhid  ? (this  cannot  be 

identified,  but  it  may  be 
Jdlia). 

7.  Lolidna. 

8.  Mangrol  (including bandar). 

9.  Ldthi. 

10.  Pdtan  Ueva  (including 

bandar)  Verdwal  ? 

11.  Kodinar  (including  bandar) . 

12.  Una  (including  bandar) 

Nawa  Bandar  r 

13.  Mendarda. 

14.  Bandh  r (not  identified), 

possibly  Bordi. 

15.  Bilkba. 

16.  Dhdrai  (probably  Dhard 

bandar). 

17.  Ndgasri  (including  bandar) 

Beldbandar. 

18.  Malikpur  (including  bandar) 

not  identified. 

19.  Dungar  (including  bandar). 

20.  Dhdntarwad. 

21.  Daulatdbdd  (not  identified). 

22.  Kkuntdvda. 

23.  Hdthasni-chok. 

24.  Artheja  (probably  Arthila 

or  even  Aidwej). 

25.  Palitana, 

26.  Gdriddh&r. 

27.  Mdndvi. 

28.  Rdlgond. 

29.  Mahnwa  (including  bandar). 


SorAth  Sarkar. 

* 

30.  Taldja  (including  bandar) 

Sultdnpur. 

31.  Goghdbdrah. 

32.  Sihor. 

33.  Bdntwa. 

34.  Bhad  (now  under  Porbandar). 

35.  Kutidna. 

36.  Porbandar. 

37.  Navi-bandar. 

38.  Dhdnk. 

39.  Upleta. 

40.  Jagat,  otherwise  called 

Dwdrka. 

41.  Gondal. 

42.  Sultdnpur  Devli. 

43.  Wdnsdwad. 

44.  Bhimrdd. 

45.  Karidna. 

46.  Sarwa. 

47.  Morbi. 

48-  Rangpur. 

49.  Panchdsia. 

50.  Tankdra. 

51.  Muhammadnagar  (Halwad). 

52.  Rdjkot. 

53.  Sardhdr  (Mdsumdbdd). 

54.  Jetpur. 

55.  Rdnpur. 

56.  Jasdan. 

57.  A'nandpur. 

58.  Bhddla. 

59.  Piprdli. 

60.  Derwdn. 

61.  Chorwdd. 

62.  Bdgh  Chamanpur.  1 Not 

63.  Janhanj.  > identi- 

64.  Asdlu.  ) tied. 


Appendix. 

Moghal 

ThInAhs. 


TbAnAhs  op  the  Sarkar  op  IslAmnagar. 


1.  Isldmnagar  Haweli. 

2.  Ambran. 

3.  Kdldwad. 

4.  Kandorna. 


Os 

6. 

7. 

8- 


Latipur. 

Pardhari. 


Dhrbl. 
Dbrdpha 


| Joint. 
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STATES. 


f Bombay  Gazetteer. 


Appendix. 

MOO  HAL 

ThAnah*. 


The  following  9 district  a (mnhdls)  were  held  in  jdgir  by  * Jam  T&m&clii  : 


1.  Khambhalia. 

2.  Miani. 

3.  RAnpur. 

4.  VisawAra. 

5.  Qadhka.  * 

6.  Bhdnwad. 


7.  Bordi  (probably  Dedh  i 
Bordi  near  the  Barda 
Hills), 
a Dhrol. 

9.  Drapha. 


As  these  are  men- 
tioned above 
there  was  pro- 
bably joint  man- 
agement as  the 
word  joint  occurs 
above  also. 


Taisias  in  Jhalawab  Prant. 


1.  WadhwAn.  2.  Shahpnr. 


3.  Jimbu. 


In  all  75  thdtiahs  the  districts  held  in  jdgir  by  Jim  Tamachi,  not  being 
counted. 


* This  of  course  refers  to  the  time  when  this  Sarklr  was  KhAlsah  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb. 


A' 


0 


vO 

Or 


/ 
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INDEX. 


Abhpura : hill,  io. 

Aboti  Brdhmans : 146. 

Account* books  : 206-207. 

Adhevada  : village,  355. 

Adtidna  : lagc,  355. 

Adtdla  : village,  370. 

Agates  . t>4. 

Ahirs  : ahcpkcriU,  130,  131,  134,  135. 

Aiivej  : Ulukah,  355. 

Aji : river,  63. 

Ajmer : Ulukah,  355. 

Akdia:  3o<J. 

Akbar  loghal  emperor  (1556-1605),  293. 

Alang  : village,  356. 

Alech  : bill#,  9,  10. 

Alang  Mandr  : village,  356. 

Alagh  Klldn  • ALk-ud-din  Khilji’s  commander 
(1297).  284. 

Ald  ud  din  Khilji  : emperor  of  Delhi  (1295-1316), 

284- 

Ala  m pur  : Ulukah,  356. 

Alexander  the  Great : 128,  272. 

Ambran  : village,  350. 

Amrdpur : Ulukah,  356-357. 

Amratvel : village,  357. 

Amreli  Mahals : Bulnlivisions  and  boundaries, 

357  i aspect,  hills,  riven,  well#,  soil,  and  climate, 

358  ; forest#,  animals,  359  ; population,  agricul- 
ture, and  currency,  360  ; history,  361366  ; town, 

366-367. 

An&ndpur  : Ulukah,  367-368. 

Anderson.  Col  W W. : 222. 

Angarias  • treasure -carriers,  203. 

Anhilvdda  Pdtan  : 109  note  2. 

Ankevalia  : place  of  interest,  368. 

Ansodar  : vUIagc.  368  - 369. 

Ant  credit  system,  212. 

Antalia  : village,  369  - 370. 

Arambhda  see  DwArka. 

Ardoi : 'iUagc,  370. 

Area  1. 

Aijansukh  * village,  370. 

Ashidpdt : village,  370. 

Aahoka’s  edicts  ie.c.  42) : 272. 
b 613 — 90 


Aspect : 7 • 8. 

Assar  Tomb  : light-house,  19. 

Assyrian  inscriptions : 127. 

Atits  : beggars,  lf>4  - 155. 

Atkot  : village,  370  - 372. 

Audich  Brdhmans  : 145. 

B- 

Bdbaridvdd  sub  division : 6. 

Bdbra : town,  372. 

Babrids  130-131,  132-  134. 

Babasir.  rock : 29. 

Bad  years : 311. 

Bagasra : town,  372,  373. 

Bahdrvatia  : outlawry,  116  and  note  1,  117,  329. 
Bahuchara  : goddess,  137  note  1. 

Bajdna : state,  373. 

Bajdnids  : rope  dancer#,  15$. 

Baird.  Captain  A W.  : 12  note  3,  69  note  1,  77. 
Bagddna  : place  of  interest,  373. 

Baldhoi  : Ulukah,  374. 

Bdlachari  : port,  34,  375. 

Bdldgdm  : place  of  interest,  376. 

Bdldnivav  : village.  377. 

I Bdlambha : town,  376. 

Bdinbhan : stream,  63. 

Bankers : 202  • 203. 
j Ballantine,  Captain  t 306. 

I Bantva  : state,  377,  378. 

Barda  mountains : 0. 

Bardl  * reef.  29. 

Barvdla : town,  377. 

Barton.  Col-  L C- : 108,  221.  364L 
BdrOtS  *•  see  Bhats. 

Bdva  Vdla  : a KAthi  fnebootcr,  124,  and  12. 

note  l. 

Bedi : port,  239,378. 

Beggars  : 154  156. 

Benhaddd  : king  of  Damascus,  128. 

Bet  ' island  and  l>ort,  19,  31,  67,  242* 

I Bhad&r  : river,  01. 

Bhadla  : town,  379. 
j Bhddrod  s town,  380. 

Bhdda  s Ulukah,  379. 

Bhddar  Kdntha  • tract  of  country,  4. 
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Btiftdli  : .179; 

Bhiidva  Ul«fcah,  :<HI. 

Blind  van  a UlnkAli,  .18 r. 

enip  ifiart,  295.  .TY 
Bhaidhur.  flwngrove  udxunl,  2V 
Bhikodar  - tilnUoh,  3 Ht. 

Bhnl  trad  vf  romtry,  4. 

Bhdl&la  : Wltikah,  881. 

Bhalgam  : toe  Rtftffiri. 

BhalgAinda  *-  tain  lab,  1$*JL 
Bhambhan  : village,  382. 

Bh’imodiU  Mohota  place  of  lulrrt.H.  182 
Bhanvad  Co«»,  ,'W.L 
Bh&iidxiria  : talukah,  184  h,vk 
B hands  s l»eggitr»,  li X). 

Blmdnri  village,  3M. 

B&angias  tvcavengerw.  157. 

Bhsnsalis  *•  Ikiwbnadtnvn.  I4.‘* 

Bhathdn  ■ tAlnkah.Msr#. 

Bhata  Uanla,  115-136. 

Bharejra  : place  of  interest,  .IM 
Bh&rvdds  *.  sfcephenla*.  118. 

Bhatvadar  - talnkah,  185. 

Bliati  Rajputs : U& 

Bhdtids  tnuIerM,  14th 
BUavnagar  S state  aud  town,  217.  262-265,  301 . 
H>2,  385-397. 

Bhdvsars  cnliiMv  printer*,  15*2. 

Bhdyavadar  : town,  397. 

Btwnsan  : to««.  198. 

Bhorai  : port,  24 lr  398. 

Bhimkata  : village,  399. 

Bhimora : cave.  399. 

Bhistis  : wateMlrMverw,  T.r>7 
Bhogdvo  - river,  63. 

Bholka  i town,  199. 

Bhoir a * cave  and  fi  »rt , 199. 

Bhois  ^ iklirrmen,  154. 

Bhojdvadar : talukah,  309. 

Bhuavada  jIhw  of  interest,  409. 

Bhumbhali  village,  400. 

Bhuv&tiinbi  *.  village.  400. 

Birds  ; 10U 

Bileshvor  : village,  40fr„ 

Bilk h&  place  of  interest,  40 f. 

Boch&rva  : village,  402. 

Bodanoncs  Ulukab,  402. 

Bohords  : Mu8alni.ii)  trader*,  U»*Z- 
Book  keeping : 206-207. 

Booth.  Mr  : 221. 

Bore  : the,  47,  48. 

Borrowers  : 204  - 205. 

Botdd  : town,  402. 

Boundaries ; 1. 

Brahma  Ksliatris : writers,  146- 147. 

Brahmans  : M3  146. 


INDEX. 

Bridges  * 222  - 22.7. 

British  the.  306,  .107, 

Brocade  weaving  200- 
Brother  Islands  : 32. 

Boddhivt  Caves  10.  12. 

Buhler.  Dr-  ? 272  note  I 

l C 

1 Camels  : 99. 

Capital  : lw  2 18. 

I Carte  18U 
I Carriers  - 214. 

I Caves  : 399,  647. 

Census  Details  IUH-  109. 

I Cluibharia  : Nm  Sam.tdhinla. 

Chachana : Minimi*.  402. 

| Chamardi : talukah.  4o.\ 

! Chamthas  : donerrm  159. 

I I Chamars  - cwrrletu,  157. 

| Chindli  : WH.*  Sowing, 
i Chdnch  island,  06,  40X 
I Chanka  blood,  29,  177. 

Charans  : hanls,  116- 137. 
j Charkha  Mlukah,  4o4. 

I Chavand  * village.  404. 

Chdvda  Rajputs  : 109,  277- 
Chhdya  village,  401. 

I Chlialala  Mlukah,  401. 

Chelna  : village,  404. 

Chiefs  - 10S.  114.  701-706. 

I Chinri  : reef,  31. 

!l  Chitravav  : Mtnkah,  405. 

Chital  : place  of  interest,  404,  40ft. 

■ Chi  trod  • place  of  interest,  687. 

, Chobari  - talukah,  405. 

‘ Chogat  : place  of  interest,  405. 

I Chohdn  Rajputs  : 115. 

Chok  : town,  406. 

Chokdi  : village,  406. 

1 Chorvad  : town,  406. 

Chotila  hai  and  village,  10>  407. 
Christians  .*  168  169. 

Chuddsaina  Rajputs  •- 109,  278. 

Chuda : *tate,  407. 

Chudgars  bracelet- maker*),  152. 
i Cbusra  : rocky  islet,  10. 

Chlinval  •.  tract  of  country,  4. 

1 Civil  Justice  : 324  - 327. 

Climate : fc>. 
j Cocoa  palms  *.  95. 

1 Coins:  273. 

Copper  plates : 275. 

; Coral  •-  93. 

Cotton  : cultivation  and  trade,  185  186,  49 
, Courts  : 310-133. 

Crafts  : 257  * 265. 
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Greek* : 64. 

Criminal  Justice  : 307,  324.327. 

Crops : 182-190. 

Currency  ; 20 1 .202, 

Customs.- 120-121,  134. 

D 

Dabgars:  leather. worker*,  157. 

Dibhi  Rajputs : 115. 

Dadva  : village,  408. 

Dahida : Ulukah,  408. 

Dalasa  .*  hill.  It 
DAtnnagar : town,  408. 

DAntrAna  village,  4os,  403. 

DAntretia  : place  of  interest,  409. 

Darod  ulukah,  41L 
Darjis  : tailors,  151. 

Dasara : uinkah,  411. 

Batha.-pUce  of  interost,  410. 

Bedarda : ulukah,  411. 

BeiAn  Ulukah,  411. 

BdlvAia  : place  of  in  tcrc.it, ^667. 

BepAlAs  : trailers,  149. 

Bera  :*aud  hills  26. 

Berdi  Janbaini  : state,  412. 

Demi  : the,  63. 

Bevlia  Ulukah,  fc412. 

Bdvda  : village,  411, 

Bhamlej  : village,  414. 

DhAndhalpur : 413. 

Bhank  place  of  interest,  414. 
Bhandhusar : village,  415. 

Bharna  : fasting  at  the  door,  326. 
BhAruka  : place  of  iutcrcst^  416. 

BhAri  : town,  415. 

Bhasa  - town,  416. 

BhAtarvari : river,  63. 

Bheds  : depressed  classes,  157. 

Bhobhis  : washermen,  157. 

Bhola  : town,  417. 

BholAdri : Ulukah,  417. 

Bholarva  : Ulukah.1417. 

DhorAji ; town,  417. 

Bhrangudra  : state  and  town,  262,  418*432. 
Bhrapha : Ulukah,  418. 

Dhrol  state,  432. 

Bihor  • town,  433. 

Disorders  in  Gujarat  (1707) : 297,  298. 
Dispensaries : 352,  353. 

Bin : town,  237,  242,  281,  289,  433,  434. 
Domestic  Animals . 96-loa 

Doha  : place  of  interest,  434. 

Btcbs  *•  171. 

Brennan,  Mr.  J-  M. : 251, 

Bud h ala  : Ulukah,  43*1. 

Dudkrej  - Ulukah,  435. 


index.  , 

DundAS  : place  of  interest,  435. 

Dungar  place  of  interest,  436. 

BwArka  : see  OkliAraamUL 

E 

• Earthquakes : 86. 

Ebhalvad  Ulukah,  435 
Exports  : 245,  248-  256. 

F 

Famines:  190- 198. 

Fairs  : 242  - 243. 

Fergusson.  His  Excellency  Sir  Jams*  221. 
Ferries -- 224  - 226. 

I Field  Tools:  170- isa 
| Field  labour  : 18a 
Fish  - 106- 107. 

Fishermen:  154. 

Fitzgerald,  His  Excellency  Sir  Seymour : 3t 
( Forests  94  - 06,  311. 

Food:  17L 

Forced  labour : 213  -214. 

Forde,  Mr  A.  W. ; 221. 

O 

Gadllka : Ulukah,  437. 

Gadhakda  : place  of  interest,  437* 

! GadhAli  : tilukah , 436. 

' Gadhia  : ulukah.  437. 

| Gadhra  : town,  437. 

|!  Gadhula  - tAlukah,  438. 

Gambling  Transactions  : 209  - 212. 

Gandhol  : Ulukah,  438. 

I Ganod  -•  town,  438. 

J GanjAvadra  : ulukah,  438. 

I GAndhvi  : place  of  interest,  438,  430. 

Garamli : ulukah,  430. 
i GarudAs:  depressed  cl nates,  157. 

GAriAdhAr  : place  of  interest,  439. 

Gedi : Ulukah,  439. 

Geology  : 78  -86. 

Ghed  : lake,  4,  68. 

IGkela  Somnath  .*  place  of  interest,  440. 

Ghelot  Rajputs : 115. 

Ghela  river,  63. 

Ghumli  : place  of  interest,  44a 
Gidar ; Ulukah,  410. 

GigdsArau  • ulukah,  440. 

Ginning  Factories : 251*252. 

Gir  : hills,  9,  la 

GirnAr  *.  place  of  interest,  11,  2|2*273f  44U 
Giras  : tenure,  315. 

GirnAra  BrAhmans : 146. 

Goghla  : see  Dim 
j Gohil,  Rajputs  1 14.  282,  283. 
i GohilvAd  : sub-division,  5,  6. 
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Goto  : female  attendants,  118. 

Gold  thread : 257  258. 

Gondul  : data  ami  town,  444,  445. 

Gop  • place  of  intercut,  10,  445. 

Gopuith  : place  of  interest,  445*448. 
Gorakhmadhi  : place  of  interest.  446,  447. 

Gosdis  : ace  A tit*. 

Grant,  Captain  (1820)  j 124  note  1. 

Orris  : see  (Jirfti. 

Grasia  School : 349. 

Greek  Baktri&n  monarcha  : 272,  277. 

Gngli  Brkhraans ; 146. 

Guilds  : 265- 266. 

Gulf  of  Cambay  : description,  points,  tighthonses, 
banks,  tide*,  riven,  porta,  silting,  survey,  36-60. 
Gulf  ofCutch  : position,  direction,  foreshore,  depth 
of  water,  tides,  wind  and  weather,  smith- w«*t 
monsoon,  north -east  ynottsooft,  g.iU-n,  passage*, 
meteorological  observations,  light -houses,  tow ua, 
ports.  12*34. 

Gundi  Koliak  : place  of  interest,  448. 

Gundiali  : tAlukah,  448. 

Guptas  : Hindu  kings,  273. 

Gunda  : place  of  interest,  447. 

H 

Hadmatia : tAlukah,  448. 

Haidar  Kali  Kli&n  i 300. 

Hnjams  : barben,  156. 

Htilria  : Ulukah,  449. 

Hilir  : subdivision,  4,  6. 

Halenda : town,  449. 

Halvad  s place  of  interest,  449. 

Hansthal : creek,  64. 

Hariina  : place  of  interest,  449. 

Harbours : 65. 

HAthab  : placo  of  interest,  449. 

Hathila : place  of  interest,  450.  451. 

Hathasni ; tAlukah,  451. 

High  School ; 347. 

Hills  : 9. 

Hindorna  : Ulukah,  451. 

Hingolgad  • place  of  interest,  452. 

Hi  ran  : river,  63. 

History  : Krishna  ; Alexander  the  Great  (b.c,  327); 
Die  Maury  as  ; the  Greek  llaktrian  monarcha ; 
the  Kshatrapa  or  Sah  dynasty;  the  Guptas;  the 
Valabhis  ; the  ChAvdds  and  Suryavunshi  GohLls  or 
Gohilots ; the  Kithis  ; the  ChudAsnmAs  (875)  ; the 
JctlivAa  (900)  ; Mahmad  of  Gazni  (1024)  ; Mulr&j 
Solunki  (942);  the  JliAlAs  (1090);  SidhrAjJayosingh 
41125);  Ka  Noglian  ILL.  of  JunAgad  (1125): 
KuiuAr  Pal  (1144)  ;the  RAthods  of  VAdhel  (1225) ; 
the  Golula  (1260);  AlA-ud-din  Khilji  (1300); 
Mu  hammad  Taghlak  (1351)  ; Zufar  Khan,  Viceroy 
of  Gujarat,  takes  SomuAth  (1398)  ; Ahmad  ShAh 


| [ attacks  JunAgad  (1414)  ; Mahmud 

(1459-1513)  the  Kdthis ; the  Portuguese  gato 
Div  (1536);  Jam  IUval  conquetv  llalar  t)535j ; 
Gujarat  Viceroys  (1536*1573);  Akbar  conquers 
Gujarit  (1573);  couquost  of  Abnuulabari  by 
Muzafar  (1583);  Naurang  KhAn,  faaJdAr  <4 
JtiuAgrul;  EtujMsror  Jahangir  visits  Guparst 
(1616) ; famiue  (1631*32);  Azam  khan  Viorpsy 
(1635*  1636) ; Mirza  Isa,  Viceroy  (164*); 
Muhammad  Aurangacb,  Viceroy  (1644);  Ikn 
Shekoh  invades  GujarAi  (1659)  ( M<»hidi*t  Klsm, 
Viceroy  (1660);  disorders  in  Gujarat  (1707) ; 
Mulkgiri  (1692);  MarAthA*  in  South  Gujarat 
(1704),  siul  their  defeat  (1711) ; MaoUba  isivaniow 
and  their  raids  in  Sorntli  (1722)  ; BkAvuagar 
founded  (1723);  TUinAji  GAikwAr  in  Soratli 
(1738) ; Shcr  Khan  Babi  XawAb  of  JunAgad  (1748); 
the  Ok  ha  pirates  (1804) ; Colonel  Walkvr’*  p«r* 
matient  settlement  (1807-8)  ; Fateh  Mahitmtuad 
ravages  HalAr  (1813)  British  conqucrOkhanuuidal 
(1816);  British  paramount  (1820);  British  take 
DwArka  (1820);  criminal  e«*urt  (1831);  VAghvi 
revolt  (18.58) ; class ilicatiou  of  KalhiAwAr  chiefs  ; 
lj  reforms  (1863-1882);  horse-breeding;  poliU*  *1 
agents;  chiefs,  267*314. 

Horses  : 97  - 98,  311,  312. 

| Hospitals  : 352,  353. 

Houses : 170*171. 

Hunter.  Captain  J.  M : 250 and  note  1;  199 note  1. 
Husbandmen : 176*177. 


j Imports  : 244 -248. 

Infanticide:  112*113. 

| Instruction  t 341  • 346. 

Inscriptions  : 273,  274,  282,  283. 

I Insurance ? 207  *208. 

I Interest : rates  of.  206. 

I Investments : 200. 

J Iron  *.  90*91. 
j Islands  : 8.  66,  67. 

Itria  Gadhala  • taluk  ah,  452. 

J 

Jacob.  Sir  George  LeGrand ; 155  and  note  2, 

199,  308. 

! Jackson,  Major  F H : 357  note  I* 

J&dav  Rajputs  : 115;  267-271. 

' Jadeja  Rajputs  : 111*113. 

Jdfardbad  r i*»rt,  240  ; 452. 

Jagat  : Bee  DwArka. 

Jails  : 329,  335,  330. 

I JAkhan  : tAlukah,  453. 

' Jaldlpur  - place  of  interest,  453. 

| Jalia  : tAlukah.  453-434. 

Jambu  : place  of  interest,  454. 
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Lakes  68. 

L&khtar  : sUU\  527.  528. 

Li  had  : UlukAk,  528. 

Lai  pur  i town,  528. 

Ldmdhdr  i bill,  11, 

Land  Tenures : 3 14-320. 

Lang.  Colonel  W : 308. 

Lang his  : MuulmAn  bcggui,  104. 

Hth  : place  of  intermit,  528. 

Lathi  : »Ut«,  528  529. 

Light*  houses  s 234 -238. 

Lilia  Mohota  : place  of  intercut'  529. 
Limda : Ulukah,  529. 

Llmdi  : state,  529. 

Lions : 100,  101. 

Local  Funds : 340-342. 

Lodhva  : place  of  interest,  534. 

Lodhika : Ulukah,  535. 

Lob  inis  : traders,  149. 

Loliyana  : place  of  interest,  535. 

Lonch  : hills,  1 1, 

Luhdrs  : blacksmiths,  151. 

Lnnghia : ulukah,  535. 

M 

Mdcharda  • placo  of  interest,  543. 

Mac li his  : fishermen,  151. 

Machhu  ; river,  62. 

Machhukantha  : inbdi  vision,  4. 
Machundri  river,  03. 

Midhavpur  : place  of  interest,  285,  535. 
Mdhddevpura  : place  of  interest,  530. 
Mahias  : Hindu  tribe,  139. 

Mahmud  Begada : MuaalmAn  king,  109 

160,  287-281). 

Mahmud  of  Ghana  (1024) : 279-280. 
Mahuva  : town,  238,  530,  537. 

Majevadi : town,  537. 

Makvdna  Rajputs » 115. 

Milan  : river,  63. 

Malia  : State,  166,  538  • 540. 

Mails  : hnsliandinen,  143. 

Manar : village,  356, 

Manavadar  : town,  540. 

Manvar : river,  64. 

Mandvdv  : Ulukah,  540. 

Mandav  : hill  range,  9. 

Mandva  : place  of  interest,  541. 

Maudvi  : town,  542. 

Mangoes  : 94. 

Mangra : reef,  24. 

Mdngrol  : state  and  town,  240,  542-545 
Manikvada  ••  place  of  interest,  545. 

Mans  a : place  of  interest,  540. 

Manufactures ; 149*152. 

Manure ; 179. 


| Mardthds  : 168,  299  304. 

Markets : 241. 

Mat ra  Titnba  . Ulukah,  540. 

Mayapddar  • plane  of  intermt,  540. 

Me  mans  : Mnaalnuin  traders,  162. 

Mendarda  : town.  546. 

Mengni  Ulukah.  540. 

Mers  : Hindu  tribe,  138-139. 

Me s aria  : Ulukah,  546. 

, Mcshri  Vanida  s traders,  147  149. 

Mevasa : Ulukah,  546. 

Midnds  • MuaalmAu  trilie,  154,  166-167. 

Millet:  180-187. 

Midni  : port,  547. 

I Minerals  : 90-94. 

. Mirs  : Musalmin  beggars,  164. 

| Mithi  Virdi  i place  of  interest,  508, 

J Mochis  : shoemaker^  157. 

| Modh  Brahmans : 140. 

> Modh  Vdnias  : traders,  148. 

I Mohota  Khokra  : place  of  interest,  547. 
Momnds  : Musalmdn  weavers,  163. 

| Moneylenders ; 204. 

I Mon  pur  : place  of  interest,  547. 

• Monvel : Ulukah,  548. 

| Morbi  • state  and  town.  548-551. 

Mordhdr  : range  of  hills,  1 1. 

[I  Morpur  : fort,  552. 

I Morchopna  : Ulukah,  552. 

I Mori  Rajputs  : 115. 

Mortgages  : 212. 

Mortgage  of  Labour : 213. 

I Movements  : 173*174. 

note  2,  I Mul-Dwdrka  : place  of  interest,  552,  553. 

j Mulkgiri  : tribute -collecting  expedition,  116,  299. 
Mllli  : state,  553-556. 

Mulila  Deri : ulukah,  550. 

| Munjpur  : Ulukah,  557. 

I Musalmdns  : 160-107. 


N 

Ndgar  Brahmans : 144. 

Nagasri : place  of  interest,  557. 

Nagdhaniba  : place  of  interest,  557. 

Ndgmati  i river,  64. 

Higher  : tract  of  country,  5,  8,  27G,  280. 
Nagnes  : place  of  interest,  558. 

Nal  : lake,  OS,  559. 

Nandi velo  - bill,  12. 

Nats  : rope-dancers,  159, 

Naroda  Rajputs : 115. 

Navdnag&r  : sUte  and  town,  25,  112,  500-579. 
Navi  bandar  : port,  241,  579. 

Nes  : temporary  hamlet*,  11. 

Nilvala  : place  of  interest,  580. 
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NalkAntha  : tnu-t  of  country,  4. 

Mskliya  : port,  27. 

Kora  : mangrove  inland,  29. 

Nntt.  Major  H<  Ii-  : 175  note  I, 

o 

Ods  : pond  diggers,  158. 

Okh  Amanda]  district,  4.  164.  165,  580. 

Oil-pressing  : 260. 

C[jat  : river,  64. 

Ordeals . 320  327. 

Oniaments  : 201. 

Os  ham  : hill,  10. 

Osval  ShrAvaks  ; traders,  l ls. 

P 

Pa  t tAlukah,  002. 

Pachhegam  : Ulukah,  002 
Padhiar  Rajputs : 115. 

Paga  • reef,  30. 

Pal  : stale,  002. 

Paliyad  : Ulukah,  002. 

Pilitana  : state  atnl  town,  608-  005. 

PAlias  : tomb-atom**,  130  note  2,  370. 
Punch  Tala v da  ' place  of  interest,  G*H>. 
PAnchavada : Ulukah,  goo. 

Parma  * Rajputs  : 114, 

Parsie  : 160. 

Parajia  Sonis  : goldsmiths,  150  note  I. 
Pardhari  : place  of  interest,  606. 

PAatar : place  of  interest,  GOG. 

PasnAvada  : place  of  interest,  K06. 

Patan  Somnath : plac  eof  interest,  007-  611. 
PAma  : place  of  interest,  612. 

PAtanvAv  : place  of  interest,  611. 

Pearls : 93. 

Pedlera  . 244. 

Peile,  the  Honorable  J.  B . : 3 note  I,  221. 
Percival,  Mr.  E.  H. : 264, 

Perfumes  : 261. 

Periplus : the  (247  A.D.),  270. 

PhAcharia  *.  Ulukah,  612. 

Phulka  : 63  ; place  of  interest,  63,  612. 
Phuljhar  : river,  64. 

Pichdi  : Ulukah,  612. 

PiadAra:  place  of  interest,  613. 

PinjirAs  : cotton -carders,  163. 

PipAvAv  : port,  614. 

PiprAli  : place  of  interest,  614. 

Piracy  t 328. 

Pirotan  reef,  25. 

Piram  island,  66. 

Pirates : 305. 

Plagues  : 350-351. 

Pokarna  BrAhmans  : 146. 

Police  327,  333  335. 


7! 

Political  Agents ; list  of,  *13,  314. 

Population  : 106- 17k 

Porbandar  • state  and  town,  210.  614  • 029. 

Ports  : 236  -242. 

Portuguese  : 291. 

Porvad  ShrAvaks  : trader*,  148. 

Poshitra  : port,  32,  242. 

Post  Offices  : 234. 

Powers  : 318  tu»t©  1. 

PrAchi  Kuud  : place  of  interest,  630. 

Prices  : 216-218. 

Production  x 90-107. 

Public  Works  : 310. 

R 

R'lbAlis  : shepherds,  137. 

I Roidi  place  of  interest,  630. 

i1  Railways  : 221  -222. 

||  Rainfall  : 86- 89. 

Rai  Sankli  s Ulukah,  635. 

Rajasthanik  Court : 1 17, 310,  331. 

Rajgor  BrAhmans  - 145. 

I Rajkot  : state  and  town,  630- 635. 

RajkumAr  College  -•  3io,  311,  348,  349. 

! RAjpur  : Ulukah,  636. 

Rajput8  * clans,  109- 115:  patrimony,  115;  hliAyadi 
115;  boluVrvatia,  116-117;  distribution  on 
character,  117  ; dress,  118  ; women,  118  ; app»  u 
I ancc,  110;  daily  life,  119-  120;cu*towa,  119-12! 
religion,  121. 

RAjula  : place  of  interest,  636. 

Ramauka  : ulukah,  638. 

Ramparda  ; Ulukah,  638. 

RAmpur  : place  of  interest,  637. 

Ran  - salt  tuarah,  23  ; of  Camlmy,  77,  "8  ; of  CutcH 
description,  bed,  floods,  mirage,  water,  products 
routes,  history,  69-77. 

Ran  : place  of  interest,  639. 

Ran  Ay  A V : place  of  interest,  639. 

RAndhia  : lulu  kali,  639. 

RAnigam  *-  talukah,  640. 

RAnpur  • place  of  interest,  639. 

RanvAra  : light  house  and  shoal,  19. 

1 R.tshnal  • Ulukah,  640. 

Ratanpur  DhAmauka : Ulukah,  640. 

Rates  of  Assessment : 319  320. 

I Rathod  Rajputs  : U5,  283. 

RAval  : tomb,  21  ; town,  641. 

RAvaliaS  : Ujkj  -makers,  159. 

RAvaliAvadar  place  of  intorMt,  640. 

Red  powder  : making  of,  260. 

Refonns  (1S63. 1882),  309-312. 

Reservoirs  : 68. 

Rest  houses : 233. 

Revenue  : 337. 

II  Ribda  : place  of  interest,  641. 


INDEX. 
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Tr&ga  : self -wounding,  136  note  1,  326. 

Training  College : 346. 

Transit  duties  : 338  - 340. 

Tr&paj  : town,  665,  666. 

Tulsish&m  : bill,  12  ; place  of  interest,  666. 

Tana  : port,  18,  23. 

Tons  : depressed  classes,  157. 

U 

Uben  : river,  164. 

Ujalvdv : Village,  667. 

Umr&la  : place  of  interest,  667. 

IJmarda  : place  of  interest,  667. 

Una  : place  of  interest,  667, 

Unchaya  : tdlukah,  669. 

Uncha  Kotra  : place  of  interest,  668. 

Und  : river,  63. 

Und  Sarv&iya  : subdivision,  5. 

Untidvadar : tdlukah,  669. 

Untdi  : tdlukah,  669. 

Upleta  : town,  669. 

V. 

Vaccination : 354- 
Vad  : talukah,  669. 

Vaddl : tdlukah,  670. 

Vaddli  : tdlukah,  670, 

Vaddrans : see  Golis, 

Vddhel  Rajputs : HO. 

Vddis  : handmill-seller8,  159. 

Vadod  : tdlukah,  670. 

Vdghavri  : tdlukah,  670* 

Vdghela  Rajputs  : 115,  284. 

Vdghers  : Musalmdns,  154  ; pirates,  164-165, 
305,  307;  revolt  of,  308  ; disturbances  (1857-1867), 
364  - 365. 

Vdghris  : hunters,  158. 

Vaijdnones  : tdlukah,  684. 

Vairdgis  : beggars,  155. 

VSja  Rajputs : no. 

Vala  : state  and  town,  670  - 675. 

Vdla  Rajputs  ' HO,  114  note  3. 

ValabMs  : Hindu  kings,  274  -277. 


Vana : tdlukah,  675. 

Vandla : tdlukah,  675. 

Vdngadhra : talukah,  676. 

Vaujdrds : carriers,  159. 

Vdnjhds  : weavers,  152. 

Vankdner  : state  and  town,  676-679. 
Vanod  : talukah,  679. 

Vanthli  : town,  273,  284,  679-682. 

Vardha : place  of  interest,  682. 

Varal : place  of  interest,  683. 

Vartej  : place  of  interest,  683. 

Vasdvad  : tdlukah,  684. 

Vav&nia ; port,  241,  684. 

Vdvdi  : tdlukah,  683,  684. 

Vejalkotha : place  of  interest,  685. 

Vekria,  tdlukah,  685. 

Verds  : cesses,  319. 

Verdt : place  of  interest,  687. 

Verdval  : port,  238,  686,  687. 

Vessels : 226-233. 

Vichdvad : tdlukah,  688. 

Vichhia  : place  of  interest,  6S8. 

Villages  ■ 159-170. 

Village  Communities : 171, 172. 

Virpur  : state  and  town,  688,  689. 

Virvdv : tdlukah,  689. 

Vi8dvadar  : place  of  interest,  690. 
Visdvdra  : place  of  interest,  691. 
Vithalgad  ••  tdluk&h,  689. 

Vohords : usurers,  204. 

w. 

Wadhwdn  - state  and  town,  261 , 691  - 701 . 
Wages:  214-216. 

Walker,  Colonel : lie,  121  not©  l,  123, 167, 
Weatber-wagers : 211-212. 

Weights  and  Measures  ••  218. 

Wells  : 67,  68,  178-179. 

Wild  Date-Palms . 95-96. 

Wild  Iriimala  : 100- 106. 

Wild  Asses : 105. 

Woiehouse,  His  Excellency  Sir  Philip  * i 


n -91 
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